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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tue Editors are under great obligation to Dr. J. P. 
Postgate and Mr. P. Giles for reading the section on 
Language in the Preface, and for criticismg many of the 
philological notes; to MM. Omont, Vitelli, and Olivieri 
for information about several mss. (p. xii); and to 
Dr. Sandys, who read some of the explanatory notes at 
an early stage, and has given kindly help throughout the 
preparation of this book. | 

The Bibliographies prefixed to the Introductions of 
the longer Hymns are not intended to be exhaustive, 
but include the principal works bearmg on the Hymns 
which have been published since 1886. The literature 
previous to that year is quoted by Gemoll. In a few 
cases reference has been made to works older than 1886, 


which were neglected by Gemoll. 
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A=cod. Par. 2768. 
At=Athous, Vatopedi 587. 
B= Par. 2765. 
l'=Bruxell. 11877-11380. 
C= Par. 2833. 
D=Ambr. B 98 sup. 
E=Estensis iii. E 11. 
G=Vat. Reg. 91. 
H=Harl. 1752. 
J = Estensis ii. B 14. 
K=Laur. 31, 32. 
L= Laur. 32, 45. 
Lo= Laur. 70, 35. 
L,= Laur. 32, 4. 
L,= Aedil. 220 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS 





M=Leid. 33 H (Moscoviensis). 


EDITION 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Mon. = Monacensis 333. 


N =Leid. 74 C. 
O=Ambr. C 10 inf. 
P=Vat. Pal. 179. 
II= Par. 1095. 
Q=Ambr. § 31 sup. 
R, = Riccardianus, 53. 
R= Rice. 52. 
R3= Rice. 3195. 
S= Vat. 1880. 
T= Matritensis xxiv. 
V=Ven. 456. 
m=M man. 2. 
x=codd. ELIIT consensus. 
y=Mmarginalia codd. ELNT. 
z=codd. HJK consensus. 


PRINCIPAL WORKS QUOTED WITH ABBREVIATIONS 


Ya AD aes = American Journal of Philology, 1880 f. 

B. B. = Bettrige zur Kunde der Indogermanischen Sprachen, herausgegeben 
von Dr. Adalbert Bezzenberger, 1877 f. 

B.C. H. = Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique, 1887 f. 

OG, LA. = Corpus Inscriptionwm Atticarum, 1873 f. 

ae a? = Corpus Inscriptionwm Graecarum, 1825-1877. 

CR: = Classical Review, 1887 f. 

Danielsson =Zur metrischen Dehnung im dilteren griechischen Epos, von O, A. 
Danielsson, 1897. 

Ebeling = Lexicon Homericum, ed. H. Ebeling, 1885. 

Farnell = Cults of the Greek States, by L. R. Farnell, Oxford, 1896. 

Frazer, G. B. = The Golden Bough, by J. G. Frazer, second ed. 1900. 

HE Bs =A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect by D. B. Monro, ed. 2, Oxford, 
1891. 
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Harrison, 77. M. A.A. = Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. By J. E. 
Harrison and M. de G. Verrall, 1890, 

Harrison, Proleyomena=Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. By J. &. 
Harrison, 1903. 


Hoffmann =Die griechischen Dialekte . . . 8, Band, Der ionische 
Dialekt, 1898. 

AR =Indogermanische Forschungen . . . herausgegeben von H. 
Brugmann und W. Streitberg, 1891 f. 

1. G. 4. ᾿ Ξε Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae, 1882--1892, 

J. H.S =Journal of the Society of Hellenic Studies, 1877 f. 

τ Ae od =Journal of Philology, 1868 f. 

K.-B. or Kiihner-Blass = Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, von Dr. 


Raphael Kiihner. In neuer Bearbeitung besorgt von 
Dr. Friedrich Blass. 1892. 


Ki Z. = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung . . . begriindet 
von A. Kuhn, 1851 f. 
M. and R. = Homer’s Odyssey, edited by W. Walter Merry and the late 


James Riddell, vol. i. 1876. 
Mannhardt, 4. W. F. = Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, von W. Mannhardt, 1877. 
Mannhardt, B. K. =Die Bawmkultus der Germanen, 1875. 
P.-W. or Pauly- = __ Paulys Real-Encyclopiidie, neue Bearbeitung von G. Wissowa, 
WissowasS 1893 ἢ 


Preller-Robert =Griechische Mythologie, von L. Preller. Vierte Auflage von 
C. Robert, 1894. 

Roscher =Ausfiihrliches Lexicon gr. u. rim. Myth., 1884 f. 

Schulze, ᾧ, £. = Quaestiones Epicae scripsit Guilelmus Schulze, 1892. 

Smyth =The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. ἸΤοπῖο, 
By Herbert Weir Smyth. Oxford, 1894. 

Solmsen = Untersuchungen zur griechischen Laut- und Verslehre, von 


Felix Solmsen, 1901. 





Titles of other works quoted in abbreviation will be found in the Bibliographies 
of the several hymns, 





INTRODUCTION 
IL—THE MANUSCRIPTS 


THE Homeric Hymns are contained, as far as is known, in the 
following twenty-eight manuscripts. They are arranged according 
to the libraries in which they are found. 


Lerpen,! University Liprary. 


1. xviii. 33 H (= 22); paper, 293 x 210 mm., 50 ff., 5. xiv. [Mos- 
quensis, or M.] Contains (ff. 1-30) Ziiad © 435-N 134, (31-50) Hom. 
Hymns (i. 10-xviii. 4). 

2. 74 C; vellum, 230 x 168 mm., 111 ff, 5. xv. Contains Orpheus’ 
Argonautica and Hymns, (53-104) Hom. Hymns (iii—xxxiii.), Proelus’ 
Hymns, Moschus’ "ἔρως δραπέτης, Musaeus’ Hero and Leander. 
[Known as N.] 


Paris,? BrsuiorHkque ΝΑΤΊΟΝΑΙΕ. 


3. Grec 2763; paper, 220x146 mm., 244 ff, 5. xv. Contains the 
Orphic Argonautica and Hymns, Proclus’ and Callimachus’ Hymas, 
(ff. 91-129) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), Moschus’ "Epws δραπέτης, Musaeus’ 
Hero and Leander, Hesiod Works and Days, Shield of Hercules, 
Theogony, Theocritus. [Known as A.] 

4. Grec 2765; paper, 192x139 mm., ff. 58, 5. xv. Contains 
Orpheus’ and Proclus’ Hymns, (ff. 23-58) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), 
Moschus’”Epws δραπέτης. [Known as B.] 

5. Grec 2833; vellum, 243x147 mm., ff. 214, s. xv. Contains 
Theocritus, (ff. 44-85) Hom. Hymns (iii—xxxiii.), Moschus’ "ἔρως 
δραπέτης, Musaeus’ Hero and Leander, Hesiod, Dionysius’ Cosmography, 
Theognis, Phocylides. [Known as C.] . 

6. Supplément grec 1095; paper, 335x228 mm., ff. 280, 5. xv. 
Contains the Jlad, (ff. 225-245) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), Callimachus’, 


1 See Geel Cat. librorum mstorum qui 2 See H. Omont Jnventaire Sommaire 
inde ab anno 1741 bibliothecae Lugduno- des Manuscrits grecs de la B.N., 1888, 
Batavae accesserwnt, 1852, p. 9. pp. 37, 47, 339. 
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Orpheus’, Proclus’ Hymns, the Batrachomyomachia. [Known as Π.] 
At the end is the inscription Hst Sancti Petri de Perusio.' 


Minan, Brsuioreca AMBROSIANA. 


7. B 98 sup.; vellum, 255x180 mm., ff. 227, 5, xv. Contains 
Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica, the Batrachomyomachia, Herodotus’ 
Life of Homer, Maximus of Tyre’s Opuscula, (ff. 178-209) Hom. Hymns 
(iii:—xxxiii.), Callimachus. [Known as D.] 

8. C10 inf.; paper, 216x128 mm., ff. 143, s. xv.-xvi. Contains 
Plato’s Cratylus, Orpheus’ Argonautica and Hymns, Proclus’ Hymns, 
(ff. 127-143) Hom. Hymns (iii—iv. 80). [Known as O0.] At the 
beginning has this inscription : codex non admodum uwlle quidem antiquus | 
sed valde bonus. sternathiae in iapygia emptus 1606. 

9. S 31 sup.; paper, 230x158 mm., ff. 320, 5. xv. Contains 
Orpheus’ and Proclus’ Hymns, (ff. 39-89) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), 
Moschus’ Epos δραπέτης, Callimachus, Pindar’s Olympian and Pythian 
Odes. [Known as Q.] At the beginning these inscriptions: /ber iste 
est mer marci de passiris januensis [in the margin pativini is added] et 
amicorum, and J. V. P™ (i.e. Pinelli). 


Mopgsna, Brsuioreca Estrenss.? 


10. iii. Εἰ 11 (=164); paper, 292 x 203 mm., ff. 93, 5. xv. Con- 
tains Orpheus’ and Callimachus’ Hymns, (ff. 50-84) Hom. Hymns 
(iii.—xxxiii.). At the end this inscription: γεώργϊος 6 οὐάλλα (corr. to 
βάλλας) πλακεντῖνος ἔγραψε; f. 12 v. this: ἀλβέρτου πίου Kapraiwv 
ἄρχοντος κτῆμα. [Known as ΕΝ] 

ll. iii Β 14; paper, 216x152 mm., ff. 264, s. xv. Contains 
Aratus’ Phaenomena, Tzetzes’ περὶ ποιητῶν, (ff. 55-64) Hom. Hymns 
(vili.—xviii., A. Apoll. 1-185 omitting 184), Hesiod’s Z'heogony and Shield 
of Hercules, Lycophron’s Alexandra, Pindar’s Pythian Odes. At the 
beginning and the end a pair of inscriptions, of which the former is 
crossed out: yewpyiov τοῦ βάλλα ἐστι τὸ βιβλίον, and ἀλβέρτου τοῦ. 
πίου καρπαίων ἄρχοντος κτῆμα. [Known as J.] 


FLorencE, ΒΙΒΙΙΟΤΈΟΑ ΜΕΡΙΟΕΟ-ΑΥΒΕΝΖΙΑΝΑ.ὅ 


12. Plut. 32 cod. 45; vellum, 267x178 mm., ff. 170, 5. xv. Con- 
tains Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica, Orpheus’ Hymns, (ff. 144-170) — 
Hom. Hymns (iii.—vii. 88). [Known as L.] 

13. Plut. 70 cod. 35; vellum, 252x178 mm., ff. 109, 5. xv. Con- 
tains Herodotus’ Life of Homer, Gorgias’ Hncomiwn Helenae, Orpheus’ 
Argonautica and Hymns, Proclus’ Hymns, (ff. 68-103), Hom. Hymns 


1 See Léopold Delisle Catalogue des 2 See V. Puntoni Indice det codici 
mss. des fonds Libri et Barros, Paris,  greci della b. Estense di Modena, 1896, 
1888, f. 125, and for other Mss. from this pp. 487, 416. 
convent now in the Perugia library, 3 See Bandini Cat. codd. graec. Bibi. 
‘soha Aamiaaeng Sir Bibliothekswesen x. p. Laur. 1768, ii. pp. 105, 126, 205. 

470 f. 
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(iii.xxxiii.), Moschus’ "Epws δραπέτης, Musaeus’ Hero and Leander. 
Written by Joannes Scutariota. [Known as L,.] 

14, Plut. 32 cod. 4; paper, 407 x 229 mm., ff. 476, 5. xv. Contains 
the Ilad, Odyssey, (ff. 450-476) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.). Written 
by Joannes Rhosus. [Known as L,.] 

15. Plut. 31 cod. 32. Vellum, 269x185 mm., ff. 55. Contains 
Hesiod’s Shield of Hercules, Theogony 1-577, (ff. 25-30) Hom. Hymns 
(viii—xviii., ἃ. Apoll. 1-185, omitting 184), Aratus’ Phaenomena. 
[Known as K.] . 

15. Aedil. 220; vellum, 256x175 mm., ff 90, 5. xv. Contains 
Orpheus’ Argonautica and Hymns, Proclus’ Hymns, Hom. Hymns 
(iii.—xxxiii.), Moschus’ "Epws δραπέτης, Musaeus’ Hero and Leander. 
Written by Scutariota. [Known as L,.|} 


Brsuioteca RICCARDIANA.2 


17. 53 K II. 13; vellum, 223x143 mm., ff. 106, s. xv. Contains 
Orpheus’ Argonautica and Hymns, Proclus’ Hymns, (ff. 61-99) Hom. 
Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), Moschus’"Epws δραπέτης, Musaeus’ Hero and Leander. 
[Known as R,.] Written by Joannes Rhosus. At the beginning is 
written the name Rinaldi. 

18. 52 Κα ΤΠ]. 14; vellum, 214x144 mm., ff. 73, 5. xv. Contains 
Orpheus’ and Proclus’ Hymns, (ff. 31-72) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), 
Moschus’ “Epws δραπέτης. [Known as R,.] On f. 737. is found the 
signature ἐγράφη διὰ χειρὸς ἰωάννου τοῦ σκωταριώτου. 

19. 3195 (nunc 3020); paper, mm. 198x140, ff. 85, a. 1494, 
written by Bartolommeo Comparini. Contains the Batrachomyomachia, 
ff. 6, 7) Hymns ix., xii., xiii., and misc. (Vitelli Zc. p. 541, 2). [R,.] 


Romer, Brstioreca APosToLicA VATICANA. 


20. Vaticanz grect 1880 ; paper, 230 x 165 mm., ff. 266, 5. xv. and 
xvi.; ff. 1-8 are s. xv., and contain h. Apoll. 1-357 ; the remainder are 
sixteenth-century notes. At the end is the inscription Collectanea 
septem sophoclis tragediar. pertinent. interpretat. finiunt’. ult. Juli. 
Μ.}.111. mediol. [Known as 8.] 

21. Regina 91%; paper, 292 x 202, ff. 350, 5. xvi. Contains the 
Odyssey, Batrachomyomachia, (ff. 306-350) Hom. Hymns (iii—xxxiii.). 
[Known as G.] 

22. Palatino 179 ; vellum, 255 x 165 mm., ff. 140, 5. xv. Contains 
Herodotus’ Life of Homer, Gorgias’ Encomiwm Helenae, Orpheus’ 
Argonautica and Hymns, Proclus’ Hymns, (ff. 86-129) Hom. Hymns 
(iii.—xxxiii.), Moschus’ [Ἔρως δραπέτης, Musaeus’ Hero and Leander. 
[Known as P.] At the beginning the inscription Jannozii Manetti.4 


1 Rostagno Indicis cod. graec. bibl. 3 See Codices mssti graeci Reginae . 
Laur. supplementwm: Studi italiani di Suecorum et Pii PP. 11. rec. et disp. 
Jjilologia classica vi. p. 129 f. ; Henricus Stevenson, senior, 1888, p. 66. 

2G. Vitelli Indice de’ codici greci * Codices mssti Palatini rec. et disp. 


Kiccardiani, Magliabecchiani ὁ Maru- Henricus Stevenson, senior, 1885, p. 
celliant : Studi di fil. cl. ii. 471 f. 
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Venicr, Bretiorgeca pi 5. Marco.! 


23. ms. 456; vellum, 311 x 252 mm., ff. 541, 5, xv. Contains the 
Iliad, Quintus Smyrnaeus, the Odyssey, (ff. 509-538) Hom. Hymms 
(iii.—xxxiii.), Moschus’ "ἔρως δραπέτης, Batrachomyomachia. [Known as 
V.] At the beginning the inscription: κτῆμα βησσαρίωνος καρδινάλεως 
τοῦ τῶν τούσκλων. ἀριθμῶ a” liber meus b. Car” nicent numero 1. locus 
81, and a monogram of the letters A L F R. 


Municu, Royat Lisrary.? 


24. ms. 333; paper, 230 x 155 mm., ff. 110, 5. xv. Contains Orpheus’ 
Argonautica and Hymns, Proclus’ Hymns, (ff. 72-90) Hom. Hymns 
(iii.-iv. 192), Herodotus’ Life of Homer. [Known as Mon.] 


BrussE.s, BrBuiorHievE RoyaLz.® 


25. ms. 11377-11380; paper, 202 x 145 mm., ff. 94, 5. xv. Contains 
Theognis, (ff. 27-63) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), Moschus’ "Epws δραπέτης, 
Orpheus’ and Proclus’ Hymns. [Known as 1.1 F. 91 is found the 
signature : 


> ’ Ν 3 , 
ἀριστοβούλου χειρὸς ἐκ διακόνου 

WA ς 7 ΄ ” 4 , 
ὕμνοι ὁμήρου λάβον, ἄξιον ὕμνου πέρας. 


Maprip, Roya Lrprary. 


26. ms. 24; “chartaceus in folii modum, foliis constans 136 .. . 
totus Constantini Lascaris manu descriptus . . . idque Mediolani anno 
MCDLXIV,” Iriarte Keginae bibl. Matritensis codd. graeci, 1769, p. 86. 
Contains Musaeus’ Hero and Leander, Orpheus’ Argonautica and Hymns, 
(ff. 56-83) Hom. Hymns (iii.—xxxiii.), Callimachus’ Zpigrams. [Known 
as T.] 


Lonpon, British Museum. 


27. Harley 1752; paper, 230x160 mm., ff. 191, 5. xv. Contains 
(ff. 2-5) Hom. Hymns (viii.—xviii., h. Apoll. 1-55), Orpheus’ Hymns and 
Argonautica, Lycophron’s Alexandra, Pindar’s Ol., Pyth. and Nemean 
Odes. . . 


Arnos, VATOPEDI. 


28. ms. 587; paper, “folio,” s. xv. Contains Sophocles’ 'Ajaz, 
Electra, Oed. Tyr., Euripides’ Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, (ff. 191-218) 
Hom. Hymns (iii.-xxxiii.), Callimachus. See Mahaffy Athenaewm 1889, 
p. 631, Constantinides Classical Review 1894, p. 341. 


1 See Graeca D. Marci Bibliotheca 3 Cf. Henri Omont Cat. des manuseriis 
cod. manu scriptorwm, 1740, p. 245. grecs de la Bibliotheque Royale de 
2 Cat. cod. mstorum graecorum bibl. Bruxelles, 1885, no. 74, p. 25. 
regiae Bavaricae, auctore Ignatio Hardt, 
1806, iii. p. 322 f. 
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These Μ58., with the exception of the Athous, L,, the Matri- 
tensis, and R,, were collated for the edition of Alfred Goodwin, 
Oxford, 1893; the collation there used of the Brussels ms. (I) 
was due to Monsieur E. Ouverleaux, that of the Munich ms. to 
Herr 5. Riezler. Since the publication of Goodwin’s edition, the 
Madrid ms. has been partially collated by E. Bothe (Hermes, 1893, 
p- 552 ἢ), the Athos ms. by Professor M. Constantinides 
(Classical Review, 1894, p. 341), Ἐς, at our request and on the 
kind intervention of Professor Girolamo Vitelli, by Signor 
Alessandro Olivieri, and L, by Prof. Vitelli himself. M. Henri 
Omont has kindly answered a few questions about II. We leave 
the account of the very gradual process by which this material 
was utilised by the earlier editors till Ὁ. Ixxvii f. 

G, as was noticed by Hollander die handschriftiiche Ueber- 
lieferung der h. H. p. 6, contains exactly the same matter as the 
second volume of the editio princeps, including the colophon ; 
and, as the hand is fairly 1500 or later, may be taken to be a 
copy of the printed book, and therefore dismissed from con- 
sideration. 


IlL—THE RELATION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS TO 
EACH OTHER 


The text of the Hymns, so far as it depends upon the Mss., may 
be said to be fairly settled; at least the account given J. Z. S. 
1895, xv. 138 f., which is followed here, has not been impugned. 
That account was based upon the treatise of Dr. H. Hollander 
die handschrifiliche Ueberlieferung der homerischen Hymnen, 
Leipzig 1886, which established the main lines of the question.’ 


M 


The celebrated book known as the Mosquensis evidently 
stands apart from the other Mss. on account of the fragment to 


1 Other literature on the subject is: neu bekannt gewordenen Handschriften 
the same writer, ‘‘Zur Ueberlieferung der hom. Hymnen,” Osnabriick, 1895 ; 
der hom. Hymnen,” Hermes, 1891, A. Gemoll Homerische Blitter, Striegau, 
ff. 170, 636 ; “ Ueber den Codex Estensis 1895, p. 12 f.; E. Abel, preface to 
der hom. Hymnen,” Neue Jahrbiicher his edition, Prag 1886. 

Sir Philologie, 1892, p. 544; ‘‘ Ueber die 
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Dionysus and the entire hymn to Demeter with which it opens ; 
all other mss. begin with the hymn to Apollo. This external 
singularity is confirmed by the character of its readings. Before 
we discuss these, it may be well to complete the description of 
the book itself. 

It was found as early as 1777 by Christian Friedrich 
Matthaei, at that time Professor of Greek in Russia, in the 
library of the Synod at Moscow.’ Matthaei acquired it to- 
gether with other Mss., and sold it to the library at Leiden. It 
is a book of 50 pages, written in two columns with about 25 
lines in a column; the hand is clear and regular, and belongs, 
according to the general opinion, to the fourteenth century. The 
sheets are arranged in quires of 5, or quinions, and the book runs 
at present :— 


Quire 1. ff. 1-10; the signatures have perished, inc. Θ 435. 
Quire 2. ff. 11-20; the signature ια΄ at the beginning and the end. 


Quire 3. ff. 21-30; the signature ιβ΄ at either end: f. 30 v. expl. 
N 134. 


Quire 4. ff. 31-39; no signature at the beginning ; at the end ιδ΄. 


This quire consists of 9 leaves instead of 10; the last leaf, 
39, is only half a sheet and is glued to the back of the quire. 
The former half, therefore, of the first sheet has perished, carrying 
with it the signature: f. 31 r. ince. καί of ἀναστήσουσιν ἀγάλ- 
ματα πόλλ᾽ ἐνὶ νηοῖς (h. Dion. 10). 


Quire 5. ff. 40--49 ; at the beginning the signature ἐε together with 
another symbol .s., the meaning of which is obscure. The signature at 
the end has perished. 


Quire 6. fol. 50; signature wanting. This is a single leaf glued at 
the back. The recto ceases with h. Herm. xviii. 4: the verso is blank. 


On grounds both of palaeography and of contents the book is 
evidently fragmentary. The first quire must have been the 
tenth of the original book, and if the tenth began with © 435, 
it is natural to suppose that quires 1—9 contained the Iliad 
Α-Θ 434. MHeyne (Zliad, vol. 1. xiii, xiv., vol. MI. xc.) was 
informed by Matthaei (see v. Gebhardt Jc. p. 451 f.) that a 
book containing exactly this amount of Homer existed in the 


1 See v. Gebhardt, “Ὁ. F. Matthdiund  wesen xv. pp. 345 f., 393 f., 441 f., 537 £, 
seine Sammlung griechischen Hand- esp. 442-462. 
schriften,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- ‘ 





᾿ς find the verso of the last leaf of M vacant. 
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Imperial Library. at Moscow. 
made one with this.’ 

Next, by the evidence of the signatures, one quire (cy’) has 
fallen out between ἢ 30 and f. 31, and one leaf, the first of 1d’. 
What was contained on these eleven leaves it is impossible to 
divine. Somewhere within them the J/iad must have stopped 
and the Hymns have begun. The J/iad certainly was fragmentary, 
the Hymns, perhaps, fragmentary too. From the fact that f. 31 
opens abruptly without a title we may assume that some more of 
the hymn to Dionysus stood in the gap, but how much cannot be 
guessed. The only certain conclusion that can be drawn is that the 


Evidently the Hymn Ms. once 


_ original of the Mosquensis must have been mutilated at this place. 


The succession of the signatures 1A’, 16’ makes this quite certain. 
The scribe of the Mosquensis must have lighted on a book once 
perhaps (like V), containing the Homeric corpus, but which had 
lost many quires. He copied the surviving fragment continuously. 
Of the origin of M nothing is known beyond Matthaei’s con- 
jecture, printed by v. Gebhardt p. 450, that it came from Athos. 

The archetype was deficient at the end also, or we should not 
The original of M 
then was a MS. which contained the Jliad, perhaps the Odyssey 
also, and a complete hymn to Dionysus followed by the other 
hymns as we have them. 

It was no doubt a minuscule Ms. not very much older than 
M. This is probable both on general grounds and because some 
of M’s corruptions seem to imply a minuscule origin: Apoll. 88 
κωμή for βωμός, 367 δυσκλέε᾽ for δυσηλεγέ᾽, 457 ἐκ μὴ τοῦ δέ 
for ἐκβῆτ᾽ οὐδέ, Dion. vii. 17 δεσμὰ ἐθέλοντες for δεσμεύεθ᾽ 
ἑλόντες. Two omissions, Apoll. 22--74 and Aphr. 68-122, of 
nearly the same length, which have no obvious cause to explain 
them, have been supposed due to the loss of a single leaf in the 
archetype, which therefore contained 25—26 lines to the page. 
The class of argument is far from conclusive, but may stand 
for what it is worth. 

The Ms. is correctly written (its itacistic and other similar 


1 The portion of the Jiiad contained incomplete, see v. Gebhardt 1.6. p. 398, 
in M has been collated by Ludwich 441 


(Index lect. Regimont. 1891) and by our- 
selves. The readings do not point to 
any definite family of Homeric mss. 
On the catalogue of the library of the 
Imperial Russian Archives, at present 


2 A mistaken attempt to compute the 
size of the Dionysus hymn was made by 
R. Thiele Philologus xxxiv. p. 193 f. ; 
Biicheler’s conclusions (preface to his 
edition, p. 2) are less improbable. 


b 
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errors, without importance for the text, are collected by Dittmann, 
Prolegomenon ad hymnum in Cererem homericum specimen Halis 
Sax. 1882) and seldom corrected. Cone a of any weight in 


the first hand are Dem. 464 endive Apoll. 391 tows λείπει 
στίχος εἷς, Herm. 42 yp. ὡς δοκεῖ μοι ἀγῶν᾽ ἐξετό, 88, where 
γρ. δ Ἴ" is superscribed, Dem. xiii. title. 

' A reader, perhaps coeval with the time of composition of the 
book, has affixed a sign consisting of a row of dots for several 
lines: Dem. 369, Apoll. 308 (jvex’), 384 (ποιήσατο), 460 
(ἀδικότες), 502, Herm. 150, 260, 338 (τέρτομον), 411 (2 ἀμ- 
βολάδην), 457 (? ἐπαίνει), 477, Aphr. 38, 113, 150, 188, Dem. 
xiii. 1 (this case seems to show the reviser was contemporary). 
Like similar marks in other Mss., these dots doubtless imply a 
perception or a suspicion of some error in the line as written, 
though in many cases the fault to which they point escapes us. 
(Plain references are given above in brackets.) 

A hand later than M may be seen at work Apoll, 22, where 


he notices the lacuna λείπουσι στίχοι va; 391 where he crosses 
out the note of m. 1; Herm. 518, κατὰ in place of μέγαν or 


κ pey’; 522, ἐκτεάτισται; Aphr. x. 3; Asclep. xvi. 2. His 
principal field of activity, however, is on f. 35 (Dem. 388-487). 
At some unknown time between the fourteenth and the sixteenth 
century, a V-shaped rent was made in the part of this leaf which 
contained the first column of the recto, the second column of the 
verso; and the greater part of 15 lines torn away. This loss is 
materially lightened by the circumstance that the original scribe 
repeated after 465 the vv. 448—453, and that these superfluous five 
lines are included in the lacuna on the verso. This gaping wound 
was repaired by this sixteenth-century scribe, who filled the space 
with a piece of thick paper, roughly cut to shape, the edge of which 
he pasted over the extremities of the original page. He then added 
the missing words by writing across the piece he had inserted. 
The source from which he drew these supplements was 
evidently his own conjecture, for in the wide gap on the recto 
(388-395), he merely repeats the letters of the original which 
he has covered ; the corresponding lines of the verso he does fill, 
but of these 463-465 are restored (rightly) after the model of 
445-447, and 466—471 were wrongly repeated in the original ; 
the shorter lines it was not difficult for a moderate scholar to 
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complete. We are therefore relieved from the necessity of sup- 
posing another ms. of the hymn to Demeter extant in the 
sixteenth century. The scribe’s supplements are in most places 
correct: 400 his μοῖραν is a curious and unmetrical error for 
μέρος, 407 ἐρῷ for ἐρέω, 412 ἐνωροῦσ᾽ for ἐνοροῦσ᾽ are 
trivial, 472 δύο δὲ πὰρ σοὶ ἔσ- is a curious error, based 
evidently on 448 ; 480 it is hardly possible to decide if εἶπτε was 
the original or not; the supplements of 473, 474, 475, which 
have perished in the original, are to be put to m’s credit, 476 
admitted of easy restoration according to epic formula. The 
piece of paper inserted by m was removed during the librarianship 


of Pluygers; the state of the page generally may be studied in 


the facsimile in Goodwin’s edition. 

M distinguishes itself as to its contents by (1.) some remark- 
able corruptions, (ii.) a number of peculiar readings. 

The corruptions may be classified as follows: 

i, Permutation of letters: 


Dem. 421 ὠκύρθη = ὠκυρόη Hes. Theog. 354. 

424 ταλαξαύρη = γαλαξαύρη ἐν. 353. 

482 χρησμοσύνην = δρησμοσύνην Paus. ii. 14. 3. 
Apoll. 119 πρὸς = πρὸ cet. 

125 ἐπώρξατο = ἐπήρξατο cet. 

156 θ᾽ of = ὅου cet. 

2138 ἐλέλιψεν = ἐνέλιπεν cet. 

216 πετρίην = πιερίην cet. 

234 κεῖνον = κεῖν᾽ cet. 

3526 ἔγωγ᾽ ἐκθήσομαι = ἐγὼ τεχνήσομαι cet. 
Herm. 56 ἥντε = ἠύτε cet. 

79 σάλδαλα = σάνδαλα cet. 

137 οὐλοκάρηβα = οὐλοκάρηνα cet. 

138 ηὔλησε = ἤνυσε cet. 

3713 ἀνάγκης = ἀναγκαίης cet. 

548 μὴ = μὲν cet. 
Aphr. 158 δίνησι = χλαίνησι cet. 

159 ἐκ τῶν = ἄρκτων cet. 
Ares viii. 10 πρὶν = πρηὺ cet. 


to which must be added the definitely minuscular corruptions 
noticed above.’ 


1 Some explanation of these graphical 
changes may be in place. ὠκύρθη, ταλα- 
ξαύρη, χρησμοσύνην, θ᾽ οὗ, πετρίην, δίνησι 
and perhaps ἔγωγ᾽ ἐκθήσομαι (Herod. ii. 
42 προεκθέσθαι προσχέσθαι) seem to 
point to a confusion between uncials ; 


ο 
πρὸς is a misinterpretation of wp, κεινὸν 
of xew', ἥν re and πρὶν seem due to the 
similarity of yv written together to the 
ligature nv, ἀνάγκης is due to the omission 
of the symbol for αἱ (k=«,), ἐκ τῶν comes 


from ἄκτων, p falling out. 
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ii, Omission or insertion of syllables or letters : 


Dem. 


122 
228 


ds (unmetrical). 
ἐπηλσίησι 


= (ernAvoin Ruhnken). 


συναυξήσουσ' (unmetrical). 


CF 
ῥόεια 
ἀκατάστη 
δρεπομένη (unmetrical). 
τῶ τ᾽ οὐχάδε 
AA de ee) 4 
HET ἐτήσιον. 
σκύλα 

vos 
μήτ 
τέκε 

͵ὔ 

γελάσασα 
κῆπον 


I ll 


tiv tu ue 


iii, Mis-division : 


Apoll. 


Herm. 


272 
439 


προσάγοι ἐνηεῖ παιήονι 
λιμένος δ᾽ ἀμάθοισιν 
ζώουσι δὲ 

νεοθηλέαν ἀγκαλωρήν 

ε 

ὁλοσποδὸς 

"ΗΝ αὶ Ν 

ἐνέχων δὲ 

νεογνοίων 

διδασκαλίαν 


ΕΣ de ΒΞ ΞΕ ΡῈ ἢ, 


ῥοδεία Hesiod Theog. 351. 
ἀκάστη Hes. Theog. 356. 


τό Tot οὐχ ἅδε cet. 
ἠύτε τηύσιον Cet. 
σαῦλα cet. 

μή ποτ᾽ cet. 
τέκετο Cet. 
γελοιήσασα cet. 
κύπρον cet. 


προσάγοιεν ἰηπαιήονι cet. 
λιμέν᾽ - ἡ δ᾽ ἀμάθοισι cet. 
(wove, ἢν δὲ cet. 

νεοθηλέος ἄγκαλον ὕλης cet. 
ὕλης σποδὸς cet. 

ἕνεχ᾽ ὧδε cet. 

νεογνὸς ἐὼν cet. 

διδάσκαλοι ἣν cet. 


iv. Mistakes that do not fall under any particular head : 


Dem. 


Apoll. ’ 


Herm. 


Aphr. 


13 
28 


κῶδις τ᾽ ὀδμῆ (unmetrical) 
πολυκλίστω (the same mistake Apoll. 347 where the 
other mss. have πολυλλίστω). 


φαινόλη (vox nihili) 
θυσθύμαινε (vox nihili) 


κεῖνοι 
ὄμματα 
τύνη 
δύσαχ᾽ 
τέρτομον 


7 
νομίζων 
δοιώ τε κασιγνήτω 
αὐτὴ 


oii de dnd don ood Ὶ 


μηλόβοσις Hes. Theog. 354. 
aon ot cet. 

ξεῖνοι cet. 

ἤματα cet. 

τέχνη cet. 

ἢ τάχ᾽ cet. 

κέρτομον cet. 

ἣχ᾽ οὗ cet. 

ἔθελ᾽ cet. 

τέξουσι cet. 

ἐτραπέτην 

ἄνδρα δαείης 

-ν ὁμιλεῖ 

σοῖς τε κασιγνήτοις Cet. 
ἄνακτι cet. 
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xix 


The number and character of these errors is remarkable; the 
majority of them are voces nihili, and clearly show that the text 
of the Ms. has not undergone anything that can be called regular 


correction. 


Beside these obvious and unhealed blunders, M offers a con- 


siderable number of peculiar readings. 


An attempt was made, 


J. H. 8. xv. 271 f., to prove the superiority of these lections ; 
it is unnecessary to repeat the argument in detail here. 
however, of the more important of them is subjoined : 


Apoll. 82 
99 

110 

114 

151 

192 

198 

200 


Herm. 45 


ἔσται 
vd ‘i 

φραδμοσύνὴης 
ἀπὸ 

ἴθμαθ᾽ 

> , 
ἀθάνατος 
ἀφραδέες 

> A 
aya 

> Y sje 
evo 

ε 4 ΕΝ 
ὁππόταν ἱέμενος 
. ἈΕΊ ὩΣ, qn 
ἅμ᾽ ἐρεχθεῖ 
πετρίην 
ἁγνιήνας 
τέμμισον 
πολλοὶ 
καλὰ 
διηνεκὲς 

a 3 
ἥνεκ 
μητίσεαι 
ἐστιν. ὅσον 
δὲ ἰδοῦσα 
μῆνες 
ἐπιτελλομένου 
θεοῖσι 
οὔτις 
πρώτιστα 
ἐύκτιτον 
ἔμβαλ᾽ ἑκάστω 
ἐπὶ 

3 og 
εἷς OTE 

> Ν. 
ἐρατὸν 
ῥήσσοντες 
ἢ ὅτε 
ἐξονομάζων 
ἄλτο 


δέμων ἀνθοῦσαν 
ἐπικάμπυλα ξύλα 


ἈΝ » ORY 
πολὺ οἰνήσεις 


cet. 
> 4 
ἐστίν. 
φραδμοσύνη. 
ἀπὲκ. 


ἴσμαθ᾽, ἴδμαθ᾽, ἴσθμαθ᾽. 
ἀθανάτους. 

5 4 
ἀμφαδέες. 

Φ ‘ 
ved i 2 
4 > 
ἔνθ᾽. 
μὴ Ῥ ἃ , 
ὅπποσ᾽ ἀνωόμενος. 
φΨ.Ψ. 9 a > 7 
ἅμ᾽ ἐρευθεῖ, ἀμαρύνθω. 
πιερίης, πιερίη. 
payvnidas, 
τευμησσὸν and τελμησσὸν. 
> 7» 
ἐνθάδ᾽. 
μακρὰ. 
διαμπερὲς. 

53. 5 
εὖτ᾽. 
μήσεαι, ἔτι μήσεαι. 
ἢ πόσσον, ἣ παρόσον. 
δ᾽ ἐσιδοῦσα. 
νύκτες. 
περιτελλομένου. 
βροτοῖσι. 
ὅστις. 
πρῶτα. 
ἐὐκτίμενον. 

ἫΝ ψ 
εἷλεν ἕκαστον. 
ποτὶ. 

3 “ s 
εἰς OKE, 

. ατὸν, χρυσῆν, χαρίεν. 
φρίσσοντες. 

ag “Δ μὲ 
αἵ ὅτε, ἃς ὅτε. 

> / 
ὀνομάζων. 
ὦρτο. 
δόμων αἴθουσαν. 
ἐπικάμπυλος ὥμους. 
πολυοιμήσεις. 


A list 


XX 


Herm. 


Aphr. 


Artem. ix. 
Aphr. x. 
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ἐνίαλλε 
ΕΣ Ν 
ἄμπνυτο δὲ 
θυμὸς ἀυτμῆ 
ἐκκρίνας 
πίονα 
» / 
ἐπεπείθετο 
» 
ἰθύσας 
φέροντα 
πολλὰ--- ἄρμενα 
ἐμπλείους 
μετ᾽ 
3 , 
ἐελμένος 
εὐθύπυλονδ᾽ 
\ 
πολὺν 
tA 
παλάμησεν 
ἀλεγίζων 
ἀγορεύσω 
φωρὴν 
ἐς 
ἐξήλαυνε 
» 4 
ἀπάνευθεν 
hab. 
ἅπαντες 
γενετῆς 
hab. 
δὲ 
φεύγουσα 
4 
νέρθεν 
σμερδαλόεν 
καί ῥα 
βόας 
κατὰ 
τὰ μὲν 
ἅμα κλέψης 
/ > ΣΝ, ’ 
φωνή T nde πότησι 
σεμναὶ 
θυίωσι 
γλαυκῶπιν 
πουλύχρυσα 
δ» 
ῥίμφα 
τρωὰς 
χρυσηλακάτου 
μὲν 
3 7 
ἰοστεφάνου 
τετιμένον 


μάκαιρα κυθήρης 


cet. 
[4 
ἐπέλεψε. 
ον Ψψ ἢ 
ἀνὰ δ᾽ ἄμπνυτο. 
A > / 
θερμὸς ἀυτμή. 
ἐγκλίνων. 
πίονι. 
ein ’ 
οἱ ἐπείθετο. 
ἰθύνας. 
λαβόντα. 
παῦρα---αἴσυλα. 
> / 
ἐκπλείους. 
ἐν. 
3 4 
ἐλιγμένος. 
εὐθυπόρονδ᾽. 
έγαν. 
ΤᾺΝ 
μάλ᾽ ἄμησεν. 
3 ’ὔ 5 ’ὔ 
ἀλεγύνων, ἀλεείνων. 
’ 
καταλέξω. 
φωνὴν. 
παρὰ. 
ἤλαυνε. 
3 ͵ 
ἀπάτερθεν. 
om. 
ἕκαστος. 
γενεῆς. 
om. 
γε. 
φθέγγουσα. 


καλὸν. 
ἱμερόεν. 
ΒΩ 

ἔνθα. 
βόες. 
ποτὶ. 

Ν Ν 
τὸ μὲν. 
ἀνακλέψης. 
φωνῆ καὶ πτερύγεσσι. 
μοῖραι. 
θυίσωσι, θύσωσι. 

7 > 
γλαυκώπιδ᾽. 

\ Ν πεν ἡ 
καὶ γὰρ τῇ ἅδε. 
θοῶς. 

Tpwos. 

/ 
χρυσηλάτου. 
om. 

5 / 
εὐστεφάνου. 
τετιμένος. 
μετ᾽. 
μελήτης, μιλήτης. 
φέρει. 


θεὰ caAapivos, 
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cet. 
Dem. xiii. περσεφόνειαν φερσεφόνειαν. 
Mat. De. xiv. θ᾽ δ᾽, 
Heracl. xv. pa ἠμὲν πρὶν μὲν. 


“Ὁ A 4 
πημαίνετ ἀεθ- πομπῆσιν ὑπ’ εὐρυσθῆος ἄνακτος. 
λεύων κραταιῶς 


ἔξοχα ἔργα πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀνέτλη. 


or) Ot He o> bo 


The conclusion arrived at (/.c. p. 300) was that out of 150 
peculiar readings in M, 6 appeared to be deliberate conjectures 
(Apoll. 198, 209, Herm. 306, 349, 361, 418), 34 to be semi- 
conscious corrections (Apoll. 125, 181, 284, 295, 350, 352, 
367, 459, 496, 501, 505, Herm. 78, 82, 132, 141, 148, 208, 
265, 287, 303, 383, 400, 401, 411, 431, 456, 468, 503, 
524, 542, Aphr. 25, 135, 189, Dion. vii. 29), 77 to be sub- 
stantive, and of these 34 independent though not necessarily 
preferable to their opposites (Apoll. 181, 308, 321, 326, 339, 
436, 447, Herm. 45, 65, 90,119, 159, 164, 200, 202, 259, 
368, 403, 502, 503, 515, 518, 552, Aphr. 8, 18, 66, 67, 
204, Aphr. x. 3, 4, 5, Heracl. xv. 4, 5, 6), 45 original (Apoll. 82, 
99, 110, 114, 157, 192, 200, 272, 292,-293, 318, 322, 341, 
349, 402, 407, 420, 423, 431, 516, Herm. 59, 87, 91, 110, 
138, 148, 246, 248, 339, 342, 385, 440, 455, 486, 501, 
503, 516, 544, 560, Aphr. 114, 118, 125, 174, 229, 
Artemis ix. 3). The remainder (26) were graphical or phonetic 
corruptions. 

These considerations, combined with the fact of the gross 
corruptions collected above, seem to put the claims of M to be 
considered the best ms. of the Hymns beyond doubt.’ No 
stronger position can be held by a ΜΆ. than that it should 
combine a number of original readings with a number of palpable 
corruptions. The existence of the latter makes it all but im- 
possible that the former are the work of revision or conjecture. 
The position given to M is of course merely relative; good read- 
ings and original readings are found in the other mss. of the 
Hymns but in less proportion. 


1 Ruhnken, naturally, believed in the current opinion down to Gemoll’s edition 
excellence of M, but he has hardly been looked upon M as a recension: some 
followed by any one except Hollander. of the hottest denunciation of it came 
The gradual discovery of E and Lturned from Cobet A/nemosyne x. 310 f. 
the tide in favour of that family, and 
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2 = ELIIT 


The relationship of E and L has long been recognised ; ΠΟ was 
added to them in Goodwin’s edition. T’s connexion, suspected 
by Hollander (Hermes, 1891, p. 170 f.), was made manifest by 
the publication of Bethe’s partial collation (7b. 1893, p. 522 f.). 
The four Mss. constitute a very close and well-defined family. The 
passages in which they all agree against the remainder are these: 


x cet. 
Apoll. 17 κύνθειον = κύνθιον, κύνιον. 
9ῦ αὐτοκανὴς = αὐτοκάνης. 
40. σοι om. 
tb. γαιέων = γαιάων. 
59 full line half line. 
65 γ᾽ ἐροίμην γενοίμην. 
71 ἴδης ἴδη. 
7139 doe ὥση. 
74. κράτος (1 T) κρατὸς. 
1714 ἡμέτερον (1 T) ὑμέτερον. 
216 πιερίης πετρίην, πιερίη. 
224 τευμησσὸν τελμησσὸν, τέμμισον. 


272 mpodyouv(desunt ΕἾ) προσάγοιεν. 
284 ὑποκρέμαται (desunt ET) ἐπικρέμαται. 


922 μήσεαι μητίσεαι, ἔτι μήσεαι. 
339 ἢ πόσσον ἢ παρόσον, ἐστιν ὅσον. 
846 φραζάσκετο φραζέσκετο. 
538 hab. om. 
Herm. 36 τὸ om. (? T) hab. 
45 at dre (1 T) ἃς ὅτε, ἢ ὅτε. 
59 ὄνομα κλυτὸν (1 'T) ὀνομακλυτὸν, ὀνομακλυτὴν. 
72 ἀκειρασίους (1 T) ἀκηρασίους. 
286 δραύλους δ᾽ ἀγραύλους. 
909 οἰωνοῖσιν εὖ (1 T) οἰωνοῖσι σὺ. 
9561 ἀλεγύνων ( T) ἀλεείνων, ἀλεγίζων. 
397 σπεύδοντο (1 T) σπεύδοντε. 
398 δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ (2 T) en’, 


560 θυίσωσι (?T, deest IT) θύσωσι, θυίωσιν. 
Aphr. 16 χρυσήλατον (deest IT) χρυσηλάκατον. 


20 πόλις (deest IT) πόλεις, πόνος. 
267 crac ἑστάσ᾽. 
vi. 12 κοσμίσθην κοσμείσθην, -ἤσθην. 
vii. 99. κατεκριμνῶντο (deest L) κατεκρημνῶντο. 
χῖν. 2 ὑμνεῖ (deest L 11) ὕμνει. 
3. τρόμος ες βρόμος. 
xix. 26 θαλέξων θαλέθων. 
952 Ψψαφερότριχα ψαφαρότριχα. 
XXvil. 13 μετὰ κασιγνήτοιο μετὰ οἴη. 


xxvii. 10 ὀμβρίμης ὀβρίμης. 





XXix. 3 
XXX. 14 
16 
XXxil. 6 
ab. 
11 
xxxili. 1] 
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x cet. 
ἔλαχε ἔλαχες. 
περεσανθέσιν παρ᾽ εὐανθέσιν. 
καὶ (11) κε. 
χρυσέου χρυσοῦ. 
ἀκτῆρες ἀκτῖνες. 
πλήθει πλήθη. 
με μέγας. 


It has further been recognised that E and T and 1, and II 
are more closely connected together; this results clearly from 


the following table. 


Apoll. 4 


a 
φαίδιμος 
νῆσος 
λιπαροτάτη 
πετρήεσσα 


κε θέλεις 


θ 
περίτας 
πεῖας 

e 
οἱ 
ἄχη τεϊλάων 
τε om. 

ΕΣ 

σ᾽ ἔξοχα 
om. 
ἐὐκτισμένης 
ἀσπαίροντες 
oy. ἴῃ marg. 


βαμβαλιαστὺν 
ὑμέων 
> Ν 
ἐπειδὴ 

7 
μήλιτον 
μαγνιήνας 
τελείεσσας 
om. 
59 > 
jp 
ἱεροῖς 
ἐὐκτισμένον 
ἤθελον 

Va 
POR as 
καλλοῖσι 


om. 


ζάθεον 
ἄδυτον ζάθεον K 
ἄδυτον ζάθεον Π' 
ἀμαλδύναι 
συμμϊιότων 


We call ET a, 111 0. 


b 
φαίδιμα. 
νήσων. 
λιπαρωτάτη. 
πετρήδε(σ)σα. 
κε(θέ)λης. 


om. 
πείαρ. 
ol. 
, 7 
-α χήτει λάων. 


ἐυκτιμένης. 
ἀσπαίροντα. 
on. om. 

Bay 
κρεμβαλιαστὺν. 
ἡμέων. 
ἐπιδὴ. 
μίλητον. 
μαγνηιδας, in marg. μαγνιήνας. 
τεληέσσας. 
hab. 

Ἃ 

ἱεροῖσι. 
ἐὐκτιμένον. 
ἔθελον. 
δέ, 

λλοῖσι 1, 
πολλοῖσι Π 
hab. 


αὐτοῦ δάπεδον, in marg. ἄδυτον 
ζάθεον. 

» δον 19 > UA 

dpapvyai, in marg. ἀμαλδύναι. 

συμμίσγ(τ L)wv. 


χχὶν HOMERIC HYMNS 


a b 
Herm. 86 αὐτοτροπήσας ds αὐτοπρεπὴς ὥς, in Marg. αὐτοτροπήσας. 
100 μεγαμειδείοιο, the first μεγαμηδείδ(ογ)ιο 
ει corrected out of ἡ 


Au 
168 ἄλιστοι ἄπαστοι. 
288 ἀντήσεις ἀντήσης. 
296 τλήμονα μετὰ τλήμονα. ᾿ 
400 ἀντιβάλλετο ΞΘ ΤΟΝ 
; pea | aides ech ae 
Aphr. 10,11 in one in two. 
68 θεῶν, ἴῃ marg. yp. θηρῶν θηρῶν. 
97 om. hab. 
118 ἡμετέρην ὑμετέρην. 
128 ἄκτιστον ἄκτιτον. 
ν᾿ ε 
1566 μεταστραφθεῖσα μεταστρεφθεῖσα. 
174 βυρε Nupe. 
186 ἔειπας ἔειπες. 
207 τρῶς E 
zpos T τρῶα. 
214 ἴσα θεοῖσι ἤματα πάντα, ἴῃ marg. yp. ἶσα θεοῖσι, 
256 ἤδη ἴδη. 
202 σεληνοὶ σιληνοὶ. 
265 ἔφυγαν ἔφυσαν. 
Dion. vii. 8. νεηνίη venvin. 
29 ἑκατέρω ἑκαστέρω. 
Here L breaks off. 
37 φόβος τάφος, in marg. φόβος II. 
Ares viii. 9 εὐθαλέος εὐθαρλέσεος II. 
Pan xix. 7 κέλευθα κάρηνα, in marg. yp. κέλευθα IT. 
ida 
48 ἱλάσομαι λίσομαι, in marg. ἵλαμαι, IL. 
Apoll. xxi. 5 ἵλασμαι ἵλαμαι II. 
Heph. xx. 8 om. hab. IT. 
Dion. xxvi. 13 ὁράων ὡράων IT, 
Ge Xxx. 9 ἐπέρχεται ἀπέρχεται II, 


Diose. xxxiii. 14 dvésovs,inmarg.yp.déAAas ἀέλλας II. 


E and T are somewhat more nearly connected than L and 
II, but all- four are remarkably close, and give a very clear re- 
presentation of their archetype z The readings of the original 
were elicited in detail J. H. 5. xv. 164-174, and in most cases 
do not admit of doubt. One interesting point remains, and on 
it turns the decision of the respective value of a and 6, and 
the assignment of a number of readings to another family. The 
reader will have noticed in the last table a certain number of 
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marginal variants, sometimes introduced by yp., and of variants 
superscribed. Their full list is as follows: 


1. Apoll. 55. οὐδὲ τρύγην οἴσεις, οὔτ᾽ dp φυτὰ μυρία φύσεις. 
ὰ ᾿ πολλὴν , TOAATY : εἰ ᾿ 
οἰσεῖς πολλὸν E: οἰστεῖς Τ' : οἰσεῖς L: οἰσεῖς, in marg. πολλῆν IL. ' 


θ 
2. 2b. 59. δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ βόσκοις περίτας σ᾽ ἔχωσιν, in marg. yp. εἰ 
βοσκοισθε οἵ κε σ᾽ ἔχωσιν E: 


θ 
δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ βόσκοις περίτας σ᾽ ἔχωσιν Τ': 


μ 
δηρον ἄναξ εἰ βόσκοις σ᾽ ἔχωσιν L: 
δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ βόσκοις θεοί κέ σ᾽ ἔχωσιν IL. 


3. τὸ. 136— 38 om. in text ETL: hab. in marg. ELIT with the 
words on. ἐν ᾿ἑτέρω κεῖνται καὶ οὗτοι οἱ στίχοι (ET): ἐν ἑτέρω καὶ οὗτοι 
οἱ στίχοι κεῖνται (1,7). II has the verses in the text, evidently by 
error. 

4, εὖ. 151. ἀνὴρ, in marg. αἰεί corn ἀνὴρ αἰεὶ L. 


5. εὖ. 162. ἐπ βλάστην ΕΤ: κρεμβαλιαστὸν 11. 
6. 7b. 202. ἀμφὶ ἐκεῖναι E: dicidacties T: ἀμφι φαείνειη L: ἀμφί 


bnebves Il. 

cf ib. 211. ἢ ἅμ᾽ ἐρευθεῖ in text ELIIT: in marg. yp. ἢ ἅμα φόρβαντι 
τριοπόω ἢ ἀμαρύνθω LI. 

8. εὖ. 217. ἢ μαγνιήνας ET: ἢ payvnisas LIT: in marg. yp. payvejvas. 

9. 2b. 325% om. in text ELIIT: add. in marg. with the words yp. 
(καὶ οὕτως L) ELIIT. 

10. 2b. 523. ἄδυτον ζάθεον ET: αὐτοῦ δάπεδον, in marg. yp. ἄδυτον 
ζάθεον LIT. 

11. Herm. 45. ἀμαλδύναι EP: ἀμαρυγαί, in marg. 7p. ἀμαλδύναι LI. 

12. 2b. 86. αὐτοτροπήσας ὡς ET: αὐτοπρεπὴς ds, in marg. yp. αὐτο- 
τροπήσας (αὐτοτεοπήσας L) 1,11. 

λ 


13. 2b. 168. ἄλιστοι ET: ἄπαστοι LIL. 

14. 26. 212. φοῖβος ἀπόλλων : in marg. yp. μῦθον ἀ ἀκούσας ELITT, 

15. τ. 224. ἔλπομαι εἶναι E(?T): ἤστην (τιν 11) ὁμοῖα, in marg. yp. 
ἔλπομαι εἶναι LIT. 

16. 2b, 241. δή ῥα νεόλλουτος προκαλεύμενος ἥδυμον ὕπνον : in marg. 
" ver οὕτως. θῆρα νέον λοχάων προκαλεύμενος ἡδύ ELII (λοχεύων) 
7). 

17. 2b. 254. λίκνω E(?T): κλίνη LIT: in marg. yp. ἐν λίκνω. 


18. 26. 280. τὸν E(T) : ὡς L: τὸν ὡς II. 

19. 26. 288. ἀντήσεις ἀγέλησι βοῶν καὶ πώεσι μήλων: in marg. yp. 
ἄντην βουκολίοισι καὶ εἰροπόκοις ὀΐεσσιν ELIIT (ἀντήσης i in text 1,11). 

20. 2. 322. δ᾽ ἵκοντο κάρηνα E(?T): δὲ τέρθρον ἵκοντο, in marg. yp’. 
δ᾽ ἵκοντο κάρηνα LI. 

21. 0b. 326. μετὰ χρυσόθρονον ἠῶ Ἐ(Τ) : ποτὶ πτύχος οὐλύμποιο, in 
marg. yp’. μετὰ χρυσόθρονον ἠῶ LIT. 
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22. 2b. 366. ἑρμῆς δ᾽ ἄλλον μῦθον ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἔειπεν E(1T): ἑρμῆς 
δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἑτέρωθεν ἀμειβόμενος ἔπος ηὔδα 1,11, in marg. ἑρμῆς δ᾽ ἄλλον 
μῦθον ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἔειπεν. 

28. 7b. 451. οἶμος, in marg. yp. καὶ ὕμνος ἘΠΙΠΩΊΝ. 

24. 2b. 473. τῶν E(?T): καὶ LIT, in marg. yp. τῶν. 

25. ib. 563. πειρῶνται δ᾽ ἤπειτα πάρεξ ὁδὸν ἡγεμονεύειν : in mare, 
yp. ψεύδονται δ᾽ ἤπειτα δι’ ἀλλήλων δονέουσαι EL (def. II, 71). 


28. Ape, ὅ8.. Bhoea HD: τεσ Ti (aot ΤΙΝ 

27. 2b. 205. τετιμένονος ELIIT. 

28. εὖ. 214. ἶσα θεοῖσι ET: : ἤματα πάντα LII, in marg. yp. ἶσα θεοῖσι. 
29. 1b. 244, τάχα ET: xéra LIL. 

30. Dion. vii. 37. φόβος ET: τάφος, in marg. φόβος 11 (def. L). 

31. Ares viii. 9. εὐθαλέος ET: εὐθαρλέσεος II (def. L). 

32. Pan xix. 7. κέλευθα ET: κάρηνα, in marg. yp. κέλευθα 11 (def. Li). 


trAa. 
33. tb. 48. ἱλάσομαι ET: λίσομαι, in marg. ἵλαμαι IL (def. L). 


In six passages (3, 9, 16, 19, 23, 25) it is explicitly said 
that there was a marginal variant in the joint archetype of the 
four MSS. ; in three (1, 4, 27) the same is evident, the variant in 
one or another MSs. having been absorbed into the text in such 
a way as to betray its origin; in one (7) the four Mss. agree in 
the text, but two of them (LII) mention a variant which does 
not appear in ET; in eighteen (5, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 17, 
20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32) ET show in their text 
a reading which is marginal or superscribed in LII. The con- 
clusion can only be that the scribe of a, the immediate archetype 
of ET, was careless compared to the scribe of 6. He treated the 
marginalia of «x differently in different passages, occasionally 
reproducing them as marginalia, occasionally simply ignoring 
them, but far more often copying them into his text. There 
can therefore be no doubt that ὃ (=LII) represents the original 
of the family more exactly than a and the old question of the 
relative excellence of E and L is answered in favour of L." 

We also acquire a number of important readings, which as 
they are neither ~ nor identical with M or p we may regard as 
belonging to a different source and call y. 

Apart from the y readings, the four Mss. represent 2 with 
great fidelity; this is particularly evident in a number of gaps 
which L leaves in its words (Apoll. 7 X% pecow, 8 avexp pace, 


1 Gemoll Hom. Biitter Ὁ. 12 f. and in the preface to his edition championed 
E against Hollander 7.6. p. 16. 
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12 mw twa, 479 λλοῖσι, Herm. 5 pw ap, Aphr. 6 ἔρ μέμηλεν, 
133 ἀπ ρήτην); in the careful reproduction of Apoll. 59 in all 
four Mss., Apoll. 515 the mutilated word ardv or τὸν, Herm. 42 
the gap ὀρεσκώ λώνης in EL, only partially filled in II (ὀρεσκώιο 
κολώνης), the similar gap Herm. 79, and the uncorrected blunder 
ὧὦτο (corrected indeed in T) 7. 45. 

The archetype x was probably therefore damaged, and certainly 
minuscule; the typical corruption Aphr. 174 Bupe ET, ηυρε 1.1 
for the κῦρε of M is sufficient evidence of that. (For a similar 
typical minuscule corruption cf. Huthydemus 2928 βοϊδίων, 
κωβίων, 

The 
J. H. 8. 


ὠιδίων.) 
intrinsic character of the readings οὗ « was examined 
xv. 269-271 with the conclusion that of twenty-eight 
peculiar readings two were conjectures (Apoll. 151, Mat. Deor. 
xiv. 3), nine semi-conscious alterations (Apoll. 71, 216, 284, 
339, Herm. 86, 397, Aphr. 244, Pan xix. 7, Hest. xxix. 3), and 
four correct and original (Apoll. 224, Herm. 232, 361, Aphr. 
144). Its value consists in the fidelity of its copying, and the 
comparative absence of conjecture, to which the damaged state 
of the archetype afforded much opportunity.’ 

A number of other Mss. belong to the family x First At 
and D. The former was discovered at Athos by Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy (Athenaeum, 1889, p. 631), and collated by Professor 


Constantinides, whose readings 


1 The four mss. have a certain number 
of readings peculiar to each, and which 
in the case of ET we may fairly call 
conjectures of their writers—Giorgio 
Valla (a native of Piacenza, 1430-1499, 
ef. Heiberg ‘“‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte 
Georg Valla’s und seine Bibliothek,” 
Betheft zum Centralblatt f. Bibliotheks- 
wesen xvi. 1896, and ‘‘ Nachfragliches 
iiber G. V.,” 2b. xvi. 1898, p. 189 f., and 
for local Placentine literature Gabotto, 
Nuovo Archivio Veneto, 1891, p. 201 f. 
Valla’s work as a scribe still awaits 
treatment) and the better known 
Constantine Lascaris (Legrand JSiblio- 
theque Hellénique i. p. Ixxi. ἢ). 
Peculiar to E are Apoll. 54 oicets (for 
οἰστεῖς), 156 dou for θ᾽ οὗ, 208 μνηστῇρσιν, 
Herm. 400 ἀντιβάλλετο; to L Apoll. 403 
ἀνασσείασκε, 446 κρισσαίων (an excellent 
correction), Herm. 65 ὦρτο (for &ro), 
286 δ᾽ ἀγραύλους. 

L in addition to the gaps collected 
above has a few mistakes which seem 


were published by Professor I. 


to have arisen from misunderstanding 
symbols: Apoll. 17 πρὸ-Ξεπρὸς, 42 μεερό- 


πων Ξεμερόπων, 64 Seale, (i.e. δεξαίμιν) = 
x Ν 
. δεξαίμην, 178 λυκι Ξε λυκίην, μηογι Ξε μη- 


ονίην, Herm. 565 φρέντα (i.e. ppev)= 
φρένα. 

Π᾿ 5 noticeable peculiarities are Apoll. 
115 μονοστόκος, 1386-8 in the text, evi- 
dently accidentally ; 137 otAaro in marg., 
479 πολλοῖσι (right), 510 wept marg. 
(right), Herm. 42 κολώνης (right), 79 
σάνδαλα αὐτίκα (gap in EL), 383 ém- 
δέομαι, Herm. 494— Aphr. 152 om., three 
leaves having been cut out (the stumps 
of them remain); Ares viii. 9 εὐθαρ- 


ad 
λεσέος (a curious conflation of εὐθαρσέο»). 
Though the Ms. contains many errors 
it has been carefully revised, and a 
number of lines are marked with dots 
or crosses to indicate they contain a 
suspicious spelling. 
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Bywater in the Classical Review, 1894, p. 341. (Facsimiles made 
by Mr. Constantinides, and shown to us by Professor Bywater, 
leave no doubt that At is a fifteenth-century ms.) Ὁ, ἃ Milan 
MS., has been longer known, and at one time was considered an 
important source. The two mss. are closely connected; they have 
the following peculiarities in common : 





Apoll. 19 ὑπ᾽ ἰνόποιο. Herm. 9539 χρυσάρατπι. 
41 in the place of 36. 540 βούλεται. 
372-74 om. 572 δ᾽ om. 
4038 ἀνασείσασκε (with NV).| Aphr. 138 σκύτινα. 
Herm. 54 κονάβισε. 22 erin. 
93 μηκέτι. 46 μιγημέναι. 
100 μεγαμηδείαο. 174 ‘ps: 
1085 ἤλαυνον. ‘214 ἀγήραος. 
150 δέ σε. Asclep. xvi. ὃ pays (with KN), 
420 γέλασε. 


The points in which At and D differ are few and clerical 
(J. H. S. xv. 149). 

The pair AtD belong to the x family, and the connexion is so 
obvious that a detailed proof need hardly be given (J. H. S. xv. 146). 
That within « they incline to the branch 6 appears from the fol- 
lowing passages within the first 300 lines of the hymn to Apollo; 
(I quote D for AtD, since the collation of At is not complete) : 


4 φαίδιμος a 
20 Toa 
ὃ8 νῆσος a 
ab. λιπαροτάτη a 
44 πετρήεσσα aD 


Ὁ] κε θέλεις a, κ᾽ ᾿ ἐθέλεις D 


60 πεῖας a 
706 ἀκηδέα ἄχη τεϊλάων a 
86 τε οι. aD 
88. σ᾽ ἔξοχα α 
96 oma 
128 ἀσπαίροντες a 


162 βαμβαλιαστὺν a 

171 ἀφ᾽ ὑμέων a 

176 ἐπειδὴ a 

180 μήλιτον a 

197 οὔτε λαχεῖα Ἐ(ΤῚ 

217 ἢ μαγνιήνας α 

260 τελειέσσας α 
261-89 oma 


φαίδιμα δ}. 

τε OD. 

νήσων δ}0. 
λιπαρωτάτη bD. 
πετρήδεσ(σ)α b, 

κε θέλης I, κέλης L. 
πείαρ b, πεῖαρ Ὁ. 
ἀκηδέα χήτει λαῶν OD. 
hab. ὁ. 

σέ γ᾽ ἔξοχα bD. 

hab. 6D. 

ἀσπαίροντα 6D. 
κρεμβαλιαστὺνῦ, κρεμβαλιαστὺν Ὦ. 
ἀφ᾽ ἡμέων δ. 

ἐπιδὴ ὦ, ἐπὶ δὴ D. 
μίλητον bD. 

οὔτε λάχεια OD. 

ἢ μαγνηΐίδας bD. 
τεληέσσας bD. 

hab. 6D. 
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In twenty variants, D agrees with ὁ in seventeen, with a 
in three. The inference is plain. AtD were derived from a 
member of the x family, which did not like @ absorb a certain 
number of the marginalia which were originally part of the 


archetype. 


The pair, however, or D as representative of both, differ from 
6 in a certain number of points, more curious than important, 
and which in most cases may fairly be called conjectures : 


Apoll. 4] 


Herm. 38 


Aphbr. 13 


Ge ἐὸν CS 
Helios xxxi. 4 


in AtD after 36; homoeoteleuton. 

ἀτιμήσω. 

ὄμωσεν. ὃ 

ἰδμαθ᾽ (the same correction in II, iopa6’). 

ἀθανάτοισι. 

ἵξας. 

ἐπεφράσσατο. 

ἀγατὸν (an | evident conjecture: ατὸν 4). 

τηύσιόν γ᾽ ἔπος. 

θάνοις (as M). 

marg. yp. ταμών. 

έων. 

σκοπιῆ AtD. 

μεγαμηδείαο AtD. 

ἤλαυνον AtD (102 ἤλασεν, 106 συνέλασσεν). 

ἀμφικαλύπτει. 

ἔειπες. 

καθίσαι. 

καὶ ὕστατον, om. te AtD. 

βούλεται AtD (a gloss; ξ 300 βούλετ᾽, μήδετ᾽, τ 326 
βουλήν, μῆτιν). 

σκύτινα AtD : conjecture. 

ἑστίη AtD (as M). 

χρυσηλακάτου (as M). 

ἦρε At, ἣρε D (a conjecture and a bad one for the 

nupe of 6; here AtD show clearly their closeness 
to ὦ, since a has made βυρε of the original κῦρε). 

ἥρπασε ὃν At, ἥρπασ᾽ edv Ὁ. 

τετιμένος (τετιμένονος 2). 

ἀγήραος AtD. 

ὑπέρχεται. 


ἀγακλειτὴν. 


These differences are evidently slight, and only rarely an 


improvement. 


ayatov Apoll. 514 is ingenious, but fortunately 


is shown by M to be wrong; σκύτινα Aphr. 13 is also ingenious; 
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χρυσηλακάτου Aphr. 118 and ἀγακλειτὴν Hel. xxxi. 4 happen 
to be right. ἐὸν Aphr. 203 is nearly correct. 


HJK =z 


Three other MSS. appear to be descended from D, or its 
archetype, and therefore form another ramification of x They 
are distinguished by their contents: Hymns viii—xviii., followed 
by Apoll. 1-186 (v. 185 is omitted, and of 186 only the words 
ἔνθεν δὲ πρὸς "οΟλυμπον are given; v. 184 comes after this 
half-line). No reason can be given for such curious contents, 
arranged in such an eccentric order; the archetype must have 
been a few quires of some book, out of order. M also fails 
suddenly in xviii., but this can hardly be more than a coincidence. 
In H even less Chis this remains, viz. Apoll. 1-55. 

That the three Mss. belong to x appears from the following 
passages where HJK agree with a against Mp: 


Art. ix. 3 μελήτης HJ Ka μιλήτης p, μέλητος M. 

Mat. de. xiv. 8 τρόμος HJ Ka βρόμος Mp. 

Apoll. 35 αὐτοκανὴς Η Καί αὐτοκάνης p (deest M). 
59 full line HJKa half line » (deest M). 


and from these where HJK agree with x (and M, with which 
they can have had no connexion) against p: 


Ares viil. 9 εὐθαρσέος HJKaM — εὐθαλέος py. 
Mat. de. xiv. 3 τυμπάνων Ηὐ ΚΜ τυπάνων DP. 
Apoll. 78 ἀκήδεα χήτει λαῶν ΓΚ (deest H)aM ἕκαστά τε φῦλα νεπούδων p. 
162 ot τότ᾽ ἐπ’ JK (deest H) Μὰ οἵ δή ποτ᾽ ἐπ- p. 
162 κρεμβαλιαστὴν JK (deestH)M, κρεμβαλιασὺν p. 
κρεμβαλιαστὺν x 
172 ἡμέων JK (deest H) «eM ὑμῶν Dp. 
176 ἐπιδὴ JK (deest H) a, ἐπειδὴ Μ ἐπιδὴν p. 


That HJK are descended from D appears from these places : 


Asclep. xvi.3 φλεγύος AtDK, φλεγέος HI φλεγύου cet. (φλεγύος N). 
Apoll. 41 after v. 35 AtDHJK 


49 ἐβήσατο DK, βήσατο HI ἐβήσετο cet. (ἐβήσσατο L). 
60 πεῖαρ DJK (deest H) πείαρ x, πῖαρ p. 

n 
72 ἀτιμήσω D, ἀτιμήση JK ἀτιμήσω XL, ἀτιμήσας Pp. 


(in ras.), (deest Hy 


ρ. Om ωσεν 


89. dpuwoev (DK deest H, 6 ὄμδυνσεν 9) dpoo(co)ev cet. 
ὃ 
114 ζἴδμαθ᾽ DIJK ἴσμαθ᾽ x, ἴσθμαθ᾽ ». 
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The members differ among themselves; the peculiar readings 
are, in H: 


Ares viii. 4 θέμιστα θέμιστος cet. 
Apoll. 46 ot . σοι cet. (.. ot T). 


This is an excellent conjecture and usually printed. 
In J: 


Apoll. 57 ἀγινήσουσ᾽ ἀγινήσουσιν, ἀγίνουσιν cet. 
ὅ9 δὴ pa θεοὶ κε σ᾽ ἔχωσι δὴ pa om. cet. 
65 γενοίμην (and pS) γ᾽ ἐροίμην cet. 
70 αἰνῶς γε γε om. cet. 
74 ἄλλυδις ᾿ ἅλις cet. 
82 yp. ἔσται (so M) ἐστίν cet. 
86 πέλεται om. τε πέλει cet. 
139 γ᾽ ἀνθέει οὔρεος ἄνθεσιν ὕλη τε ῥίον οὔρεος ἄνθεσιν ὕλης cet. 
1561] ἄνδρας ἀνὴρ xK, αἰεί cet. 


Most of these peculiarities are evidently wild; ἀγινήσουσ᾽, 
ἔσται, and γενοίμην (if original) are good conjectures. 
Two members of the family agree against the third in 


Dem. xiii.1 δημήτρ HI δημήτηρ᾽ K ete. 

Apoll. 31 κυδνὴ add. HJ om. cet. 
39 κουρίκου H, xovpixov  κορύκου Ka, κωρύκου p. 
51] κ᾽ ἐθέλοις H, κεθέλοις 5 κ᾽ ἐθέλεις K, with DET yp. 
δῦ οἴσεις HJ οἰσεῖς Ep, οἰστεῖς cet. 


158. av HJ ἂρ K cet. 


H and J evidently are nearer to one another than to K. 
οἴσεις, though slight, is a good correction. 
Traces of J’s conjectures appear in K: 


Apoll. 65 γενοίμην J γενοι Καὶ τη. 2. 
161 ἄνδρας J ἄνδρας K m. 2. 


All three mss. differ from their immediate source AtD in 


reading : 
Apoll. 18 ὑπ᾽ οἰνώποιο for ὑπ᾽ ἰνόποιο. 
52 ἐπὶ for evi. 


S 


This ms. (Vat. 1880) was discovered by H. Rabe (whose 
collation was published by Arthur Ludwich Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
6 
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Philologie, 1892, pp. 239, 240); it was collated also by ourselves 
in 1893. It consists of eight pages (Apoll. 1-357), the first 
quire of a fifteenth-century Ms. It agrees throughout with the 
« family, but in a small number of cases has the readings of p or 
HJK (the details are given J. H. 5. xv. 152,153). It is there- 
fore an emended member of the x stock. It has, however, a 
number of readings peculiar to itself, and in these its interest 
consists : 


Apoll. 18 ὑπ᾽ ἰνώποιο : this is correct. The nearest ms. reading is M’s 
Vil VWITOLO, 

44 ῥήναιά: the rest accent pyvaia. 

53 λήσει: As the scribe has added a sigma, he may have thought 
his original λήσει a mistake, but it has suggested the 
undoubtedly right restoration : λίσσει cet. 

54 εὔβωλο σε ἔσεσθαι (‘). 

57 ἀγίνουσιν: the rest ἀγινήσουσιν or ἀγινήσουσ᾽. 

128 ἔσχον: the rest ἴσχον. 

166 ἀλλ' ay ἱλήκοι as Thucydides : ἀλλάγε δὴ λητὼ vulg. 
209 ὁππότ᾽ ἀνωόμενος : ὅπποσ᾽ ,ἀνωόμενος vulg. 

216 πιερίην : πιερίης and πιερίη cet. (πετρίην M). 

284 κείν᾽ : κεῖν᾽ cet. 

297 υἱέες ἐργίνου : vice σεργίνου cet. 

325 ἡ ἂρ: Ap, np cet. 

The readings on 53, 57, 216, 297 are very remarkable, and 
that on 325, if 4a ῥ᾽ is intended, is a good conjecture. It is 
lamentable that more of this Ms. has not been preserved. 

Professor Hollander (iiber die neu bekannt gewordenen Hand- 
schriften der h. Hymnen, 1895, pp. 10, 11) mentions a copy of the 
editio princeps of 1488 in the Laurentian Library at Florence, on 
the margin of which are some readings entered in ink (he 
mentions the correction γενοίμην for γ᾽ ἐροίμην, Apoll. 65), which 
agree with the readings of S. Hollander believes S (like G) to 
be a copy of the printed book. As was maintained (J. H. S. 
xvii. 47), the converse seems more probable, viz. that the peculiar 
lections of S were copied by a reader into the margin of his 
edition. On the evidence of the hand, S may well have been 
written before 1488. 


Epitio PRINCEPS 


Homer was first printed at Florence in 1488 (EH. Legrand 
Bibliographie Hellénique i. p. 939, J. H. S. xv. 156 ἢ) For 


a 
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the Hymns, at least, the edition is of importance, and fills the 
place exactly of a fifteenth-century ms. The editor, Demetrius 
Chalcondyles (Legrand /.c. p. xciv f.), says of this portion of his 
work δεῖ μέντοι μὴ ἀγνοεῖν ὡς ἔν τε TH βατραχομνυομαχία καὶ 
τοῖς ὕμνοις ἐνιαχοῦ διὰ τὴν τῶν ἀντυγράφων διαφθοράν, οὔτε 
ὁ τῶν ἐπῶν εἱρμὸς οὔτε μὴν τὸ τῆς διανοίας ὑγιὲς ἀπαρτίζεται" 
Demetrius followed on the whole a ms. of the x family (the 
passages are given J. H. 5. xv. 155-57), but, as he implies in his 
preface, he corrected obvious errors; in many of his corrections 
he coincides with AtD (ib. 157); he may even have used D or 
a ΜΒ. like D to print from, and here and there various other 
Mss. (1.6. p. 158); but many of his novelties are not found in any 
% or p MSS., and therefore may fairly be set down to his own con- 


jectures. These are: 
Apoll. 608 μὲν κεν cet. 
98 ῥείη pen cet. 
96 μεγάροισι μεγάροις cet. 
220 ἅδε ade cet. 
229 ἀπ’ ἐπ᾽ cet. 


917 in marg. λείπει. 


918 ἔμβαλον ἔμβαλεν cet. 


325 ἣν ἂρ ἡ ῥ᾽ ἐν and 7 ῥ᾽ ἐν cet. 

339 ἢ ὅσσον ἢ πόσσον or παρόσον cet. 

361 καὶ ἔνθα om. hab. cet. 

392 νῆα θοὴν ἠμαθόην cet. 

407 οἵ τὰ πρῶτα τὰ πρῶτα cet. 

411 ifov ἵξον cet. 

414 ἠδ᾽ ἠδ᾽ cet. 

419 παρὲκ παρεκ cet. 

450. χαίτη χαίτης cet. 

452 τίνες πόθεν cet. 

502 eda ἔφατ᾽ cet. 

Herm. 65 dAro ὦρτο cet. (except M). 

94 φὰς συνέσευε φασὶν ἔσευε. 

17ὅ φιλητεύων δὲ φιλητεύων. 

214 φηλητὴν φιλητὴν x, φηλωτὴν p. 

286 χωόμενος χωόμενον. 

292 φηλητέων φιλητέων x, φηλιτέων p. 

909. οἰωνοῖς" εὖ οἰωνοῖσιν εὖ x, οἰωνοῖσι σὺ p, 

400 ἀτάλλετο ἀτιτάλλετο. 

474 αὐτάγρετόν αὖτ᾽ ἄγρετόν. 

482 ap ἂν. 

491 αὖ αὖτ. 

88 ἐρεείνης ἐρεείνεις. 

Aphr. 20 πτόλις πόλις 2, πόνος P. 
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Aphr. 99. καταθνητῆσι κατὰ θνητῆσι. 
229 καὶ εὐγενέος εὐγενέος. 

Dion. vii. 13 λύγοι λυδοὶ, 

Pan xix. 31 κυλληνίον KvAAnviov. 

Pos. xxii. 83. αἰγὰς αἶγας. 

Ge χχχα. 15 παίζουσαι παίζουσι. 


Of these peculiarities the following are found in M, and as 
we cannot suppose Demetrius had access to any such source, the 
coincidence must be counted a confirmation: <Apoll. 23 ἀπ᾽, 318 
éuBarov, 392 νῆα θοήν, 502 ἔφαθ᾽, Herm. 65 ἄλτο. The 
following are unique and also appear correct, and are no small 
tribute to Demetrius’ ability: Apoll. 93 pein, 96 μεγάροισι, 220 
ἅδε, 317 marg. λείπει, 411 i€ov, 419 παρέκ, 452 τίνες, Herm. 
94 φὰς συνέσευε, 214 φηλητήν, 292 φηλητέων, 400 ἀτάλλετο, 
474 αὐτάγρετόν, Aphr. 20 πτόλις, 39 καταθνητῇσι and other 
cases of καταθνητός, Dion. vii. 18 λύγοι, Pos. xxii. 8. αἰγάς, 
Ge xxx. 15 παίζουσαι. 


} 

The fourteen Mss. that remain constitute a large and also well- — 

defined family,’ once, but without reason, considered inferior to 

the others, and even negligible. The passages in which these 
Mss. assert their relationship are : 


cet. 
Apoll. 11 δὲ om. (as H) hab. 
19 πάντων πάντως and πάντοσσ᾽. 
21 παντοτρόφον πορτιτρόφον. 
24 λίμναι λιμένες. 
28 λιγυπνόοις λιγυπνοίοις. 
29 θνητοῖς θνητοῖσιν. 
92 ἀγχίαλος ἀγχίαλη. 
42 πόλεις πόλις. 
46 σοι om. hab. 
tb. γαιάων γαιέων. 
54 εὔβουν εὔβων. 


59 δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ βόσκοις δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ βόσκοις" θεοί κέ σ᾽ 
ἔχωσιν or the like. 


65 πέρι τιμήεσσα περιτιμήεσσα. 

tb. γενοίμην VY ἐροίμην. 

72 ἀτιμήσας ἀτιμήσω and ἀτιμήση. 

wb. ἐπείη ἐπειὴ. 

7ῦ ἀδοίη adn οἱ, and ἀδῃ οἵ. 

78 ἕκαστά τε φῦλανεπούδων ἀκήδεα χήτει λαῶν. 
129 δεσμά σ᾽ δέσματ᾽ or δεσμάτ᾽. 


1 The latest comer L, belongs to this family, as appears from Prof. Vitelli’s 
collation. 


Apoll. 148 τε 
159 αὖθις 
1062 κρεμβαλιασὺν 
116 ἐπιδὴν 


184 ἔχον 

189 om. 

197 οὔτ᾽ ἐλάχεια 
211 om. 

215 ἀπόλλωνος 
216 πιερίη 

224 τελμησσὸν 
233 οἱ δὲ 

214 δέξαιο 

293 βωμῶ 


522 ere μήσεαι 
926 καὶ νῦν τοιγὰρ 
928 αἰσχύνασ᾽ 
339 ἢ παρόσον 
344 om. 

351 ἐναλίγγιον 
356 αἴσιον 

366 ἀδινήσουσι 
394 ἀγγελέουσι 
402 ἐπιφράσσαιτο 
403 παντόσ᾽ 


416 om. 
460 σῴας 
517 χρυσῆν 


538 om. (and M) 
Herm. 10 δὴ om. 
20 yoo, or om. 
45 ἃς ὅτε 
ἐῤ. δυνηθῶσι 
59 ὀνομακλυτὴν 
127 χάρμα φέρων 
152 παρ᾽ ἰγνύσι 
ᾧ 157 παλευροῖσι 
ik 109 φηλητεύσειν 
f 1939. ἐβόσκετο om. 
ἢ 209 εὐκραίροισιν 
9 214 φηλωτὴν 
241 νήδυμον 
312 δέξαι 
ab. παρὰ 


9138 ἐρέεινον 
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518 τε alterum om. 
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τοι. 

αὖτις. 

κρεμβαλιαστὺν (ὴν). 
ἐπιδὴ. ἐπειδὴ. 

ὑμνέων. 

ἔχων. 

hab. 

οὔτε λάχεια or λαχεῖα. 
hab. 

ἄπολλον. 

πιερίης (πετρίην, πιερίην). 
τευμησσὸν, τέμμισον.} 
οὐδὲ, 

δέξαι. 

νηῶ. 

τυφλὸν, τυφλόν τε. 
μήσεαι, μητίύσεαι. 

καὶ νῦν μὲν τοὶ γὰρ, καὶ νῦν μέντοι. 
αἰσχύνας. 

ἢ πόσσον, ἐστιν. ὅσον. 
hab. 

ἐναλίγκιον. 

αἴσιμον. 

ἀγινήσουσι. 

ἀγέλλουσι, ἀγγέλλουσι. 
ἐπιφράσσατο, ἐπεφράσσατο. 
παντόθ᾽. 

hab. 

σφεας. 

’ὔ » ’ ’ 5 7 
χαρίεν, ἐρατόν (. . . ατόν, ἀγατόνλ). 
hab. 
hab. 
hab. 
γυίων. 
αἵ ὅτε and ἢ ὅτε. 
δινηθῶσι. 
ὀνομακλυτὸν and ὄνομα κλυτὸν. 
χαρμοφέρων. 
περ᾽ ἰγνύσι. 
πλευρῆσι. 
φιλητεύσειν. 
hab. 
εὐκραιρῆσιν (-ησιν). 
φιλητὴν.. 
ἥδυμον. 
δέξο. 
πὰρ. 
ἐρέεινεν. 


* Cf. the vv.ll, Eur. Phoen. 1100, and Eus. Praef. Ev. ii. 6 τελμησσῷ τελμισῷ. 
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Herm. 


136, 136¢ 


146 
152 
194 
Art. ix. 3 
Ath. xi. $ 
Mat. de. xiv. 3 
Ascl. 3 


Pan’ xix. 


Ath. xxviii. 
Hest. xxix. 3 
Ge xxx. 
Selene xxxii. 6 


Diosc. xxxiii. 14 


HOMERIC 
δία 


κατέερξε 

» 4 
ἀλεείνων 
κραταιῶ 

» 

ἤλαυνε 

3 tA 
ἀγραύλοισι 
κονάβισσε 


ἑταῖρον 
φιλομειδέα 
χῶρον 
νόα 

A wn 
πέρι (apEvos 
κονάβισσε 
ἀκήραον 
om. 
πιφάσκειν 
ἔλθοι 
ΜΝ 4 
ἀλέγεινεν 
θύσωσι 
ἐδωδυΐζαι 
πόνος 
θνητοῖσι 
πορδάλιες 
τε καὶ 
οὔ σῴιν ἀεικελίη 

γυνὴ ἔσσομαι ἠὲ 

καὶ οὐκί 

> ’ 
ἀγοράζεις 
προίοι 
Tot om. 

/ 

μιλήτης 

‘4 
πόλεμοι 
κροτάλη 
δωτίνω 
Avyyds 
θαλέθων 

5 kd 
ὀβρίμης 

” 
ἔλαχες 

3 3 7 

παρ᾽ εὐανθέσιν 
χρυσοῦ 
ἀκτῖνες 
πλήθη 
ἀέλλαι 


HYMNS 


δοιὰ. 

4 
κατέρεξε. 
ἀλεγύνων, ἀλεγίζων. 
κρατερῶ. 
ἐξήλαυνε. 

3 7 
ἀγραύλησι. 
κονάβησε. 
σοί. 
φιλητὰ. 

“ 

ἥδυμον. 
ἑταίρην. 
φιλοκυδέα. 
κῶμον. 
νόω. 
περιζαμενῶς. 
κονάβησε. 
ἀκήριον. 
hab. 

"ὦ 
πιφαύσκειν. 
ἔλθη. 

3 Ψ 

ἀλέγυνεν. 

θυίσωσι, θυίωσιν. 

edndviac. 

πόλις, πόλεις. 

θνητοῖς. 

παρδάλιες 

καὶ. 

ov σφιν ἀεικελίη νυὸς ἔσσομαι ἀλλ᾽ 
εἰκυῖα (εἴ τοι ἀεικελίη ἰγυνὴ 
ἔσσομαι ἠὲ καὶ οὐκὺ.. 

ἀγορεύεις. 

προίη. 

hab. 

μελήτης, μέλητος. 

πτόλεμοι. 

κροτάλων. 

δωτίω. 

λυγκὸς. 

θαλέων. 

> 7 

ὀμβρίμης. 

35 

ἔλαχε. 

περεσανθέσιν. 

χρυσέου. 

ἀκτῆρες. 

πλήθει. 

ἀέλλας. 


So many peculiarities reproduced with few corrections in 
thirteen MSS. are a considerable proof of fidelity. Within the 


=a 
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family the divergences are not numerous or important. Those 

contained in the collations available to us are given J. H. δ. xv. 

177, 178; the most important are the superscription νηῶ in Ὁ 

and V <Apoll. 293, ἀγινήσουσι N and superscribed in L,PR, 
Ae 


Apoll. 366, the various reproductions of ἄπαστοι Herm. 168. 
The variants suggest a closer relationship between BIO; 
Hollander /.c. p. 11 connects L,PR,, The ancestor of the 
whole family no doubt was minuscule (7. # S. xv. 181); 
Aphr. 174 ἦυρε is proof of itself. 

The impossible forms (Apoll. 28, 75, 162, 215, 351, 356, 
366, Herm. 45, 342, 478, 484, 560) and omissions (Apoll. 11, 
189, 211, 344, 416, Herm. 10, 193, 532-34, Aphr. 194) 
no doubt are against the credit of the archetype; but the 
inferiority is only comparative, and there is no reason to deny 
the quality of the family where it appears, nor to call its good 
readings conjectures (a vindication of p against earlier disparage- 
ment was attempted, J. H. S xv. 261-69; its good readings 
are twenty-three— Apoll. 32, 65, 71, 129, 227, 233, 272, 306, 
403, Herm. 67, 209, 214, 292, 313, 412, 446, Aphr. 245, 
Dion. vii. 8, Mat. de. xiv. 3, Pan xix. 26, Ath. xxviii. 10, 
Hest, xxix. 3, Selene xxxii. 6). 

For clearness’ sake the affinities of these Mss. are indicated 
by a tree: 








L IL ABCGL,L,L,NOPQR,R,VMon. 


HJ K 


Too little has survived of R, to assign it to any particular family. 
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IIL—RELATION OF FAMILIES TO EACH OTHER 


The merits of the three families M, z andy may be expressed 
by the following table (ὦ. HZ. 8. xv. p. 304): 


M x p 
Conscious conjectures 6 2 1. 
Semi-conscious conjectures 34 9 17 
Independent readings 34 0 1 
Exclusively right readings 45 4 21 
Clerical errors (about) 90 20 50 


M is in all respects the most strongly characterised member ; 
its peculiarities are far more numerous than those of the other 
branches put together, while the quantity of uncorrected and 
half-corrected blunders are, as remarked above, a guarantee for 
the genuineness of the good readings. The other members offer — 
a comparatively uniform vulgate, principally valuable as preserv- 
ing the alternatives to M’s independent lections and the originals 
of its blunders; among them ἃ is remarkably faithful to its 
archetype, p has passed through the hands of peculiarly ignorant 
scribes, but a large proportion of genuine survivals remain in it. 
y being known only on the margin of x can hardly come under 
a numerical test; the characteristic of its variants is that they 
largely consist of whole lines.’ 

Whether further conclusions can be drawn as to the relation- 
ship between the families is doubtful. That 2 and p (and 
presumably y) hold together is obvious from their having lost 
the hymns to Dionysus and Demeter which were in the archetype — 
of M and doubtless began the original collection: and this 
divergence is confirmed by the analysis of the agreements and 
differences between the families (J. H. S. xv. 261, # and p agree 
against M in eighty-five cases, M and x against 9 in forty-one, 
M and p against ὦ in seven. « and p therefore seem about twice 
as near each other as M is to the nearest of them). 

We have seen that the archetypes of all the families were 
minuscule, and possibly minuscule for several generations. That 
the families, at least M on one side and apy on the other were 

1 E.g. Apoll. 136-8, Herm. 288, 366,- show it to be as severely corrupted as 


563, and phrases Herm. 241, 346. y’s the other families. This is possibly due 
readings at Herm. 45, 241, 288, 563 to long marginal transmission. 
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apart for a long time would seem to result from the dissimilarity 
of their text; at one time however they were doubtless united 
in a single ancestor, of what period cannot be guessed. This 
assertion, in any case natural, seems fortified by certain errors, 
which are held by all copies in common. They are the 
following : 


Apoll. 59 δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ ,βόσκοις κτλ. (Μ is wanting). 
102 οἵ τότ᾽ ἐπαντία σεῖο κτλ. (without construction). 
165 ἀλλά ye λητὼ (without construction; Thucydides 
quotes ἀλλ᾽ ἄγεθ᾽ ἱλήκοι). 
171 ἀφ᾽ ἡμέων and sim. (meaningless, and Thuc. quotes 
ἀφήμως). . 
209 ὅπποσ᾽ ἀνωόμενος (vox nihili). 
217 ἁγνιήνας, μαγνιήνας (voces nihili). 
243 ἄμαρτον id. 
255 ἡ δ᾽ ἐσιδοῦσα (but ἡ δὲ ἰδοῦσα M ν. 341). 
271 υἱέε σεργίνου (vox nihili). 
399 ἐστιν. ὅσον, ἢ πόσσον, ἢ παρόσον (senseless). 
9571 ἵμερον μένος (vox nihili). 
592 ἡμαθόην (vox nihili: νῆα θοὴν Μ m. 2). 
446 κρισσαγῶν (id. κρισσαίων Lascaris). 
Herm. 94 φασὶν ἔσευε (senseless). 
243 . aypys* εἰνέτεόν τε (senseless). 
431 πρέσβην (vox nihili). 
457 ἐπαΐνει (senseless). 
478 παῖδ᾽ ἀφνειὸν (unmetrical). 
Aphr. 18 σάτινα (unmetrical). 
252 στοναχήσεται (vox nihili). 
254 ὀνότατον (clerical). 
Dion. vii. 13 Avdot (vox nihili). 
48 μὴ δ᾽ ἤδη or ἤδειν (voces nihili). 


No other readings common to all the mss. can be objectively 
proved corrupt. The corruptions are not of such a nature as to 
suggest any particular time or circumstances of origin (κρισσαγῶν 
Ap. 446 is a common case of Romaic influence, frequent in 
theological texts); on the other hand the most striking of them 
are simple disintegration of letters, natural to the transcription 
of a neglected author, and the original in most cases is not in 
doubt. It may be questioned whether the judgment usually 
passed on the tradition of these documents is not over severe, 

The evidence of the Mss. ceases here. They carry us back 
to an undefined date, and perhaps, though certainty is impossible, 
not very far beyond the period of the introduction of the 
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minuscule book-hand. It may be supposed that the archetype . 
contained marginal variants, representing the abundant alternative 
readings of the classical period; and that the loss of the Dionysus 
and Demeter hymns in zpy, and of xviii. 5 to the end in M was 
due to mechanical causes.’ 

We see further that the Hymns have come down to us in 
two connexions, either among the other Homeric poems, or in a 
selection of poets such as Callimachus, Orpheus, Proclus, portions 
of Hesiod, Pindar, Theocritus, and the poem ascribed to Musaeus. 
Of the twenty-eight Mss. of the Hymns, four (M, L,, G, V) 
present them as part of the Homeric corpus; the remainder, 
except those in which the Hymns are quite alone, contain the 
selection more or less complete. 

Between the Homeric Hymns and those of Callimachus, 
Orpheus, and Proclus there is a similarity of form, but they have 
not much in common with the other poems, and it is not easy 
to understand the reason for the collection. About its date and 
place there is no direct evidence, but the inclusion of Proclus 
(d. 485 A.D.) brings it well down to the Byzantine period; with 
this the excerpting of Pindar and Theocritus, a natural sign of 
decadence, agrees.” Signs of this association may be discerned 
here and there in the text of the Hymns: Avpoll. 55 οἰσεῖς is 
due to the neighbourhood of Theocritus, and the lacuna in the 
line Apoll. 59 (in the family p) suggests similar omissions in 
Callimachus Dem. 15, 18. 

The time at which the Homeric Hymns themselves were 
collected admits even less of being definitely fixed. The Orphic 
character of h. viii. (denied by several critics, see the introduction 
to the hymn), should afford a terminus a quo, but the date of a 
given Orphic hymn cannot be fixed within several centuries.’ 

This account is unfortunately for the most part inferential ; 
between the time of the Mosquensis (fourteenth century) and 


1 Obvious parallels are Theocritus 
Idylis 25 and 27, Lysias’ 25th oration, 
and Juvenal Sat. xvi. 

2 Such a collection, made at the same 
period, seems to be described by Iulianus 
Aegyptius (s. vi. A.D.) in Anth. Pal. vii. 
594 Μνῆμά ro ὦ Θεόδωρε πανατρεκὲς οὐκ 
ἐπὶ τύμβῳ | ἀλλ’ ἐνὶ βιβλιακῶν μυριάσιν 
σελίδων, | alow ἐπεζώγρησας ἀπολλυμένων 
ἀπὸ λήθης | ἁρπάξας νοερῶν μόχθον 
ἀοιδοπόλων, 


8. Dieterich de hynmis Orphicis, 1891, 
p. 24 finds a terminus ad quem for the 
extant Orphica in the magical papyri 
which quote them, and which date from 
100-150 a.p.; the collection contains 
elements which may go back to 200 
B.c., but cannot be earlier than Stoic 
allegorising doctrine. There is no reason 
therefore on this account to bring down 
the date of the Homeric Hymns as a 
collection to the Christian era. 
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the last classical quotation we have no overt evidence to assist 
us. One testimony, however, of the fifteenth century there is, 
adduced first by O. Schneider Callimachus i. p. vil. Giovanni 
Aurispa, in the celebrated letter to Ambrogio Traversari in which 
he enumerates his shipload of Greek Mss. conveyed to Italy from 
the Orient, specifies (Ambrosit Traversarw Epistolae ed. Mehus, 
1759, ii. col. 1027) “ Laudes Deorum Homeri, haud parvum opus.” 
It is hardly to be doubted that a copy of the Hymns is intended 
by this entry; what the nature and age of the copy was, and 
whether it is one of those that survive, cannot be concluded.! 


If we examine the nature of the variants which are given by 
the various families we find, graphical and phonetic corruptions 
and obvious blunders and glosses put aside, a considerable number 
of alternatives. Their number is increased by the quotations in 
ancient authors, the variants in which appear essentially of the 
Same nature as the Ms. divergences. We give here a list of 
these variants : 


Dem. 482 καλὰ M πᾶσιν Pausanias. 
Apoll. 136-38 βεβρίθει καθορῶσα διὸς λητοῦς τε γένεθλον. 
γηθοσύνῃ ὅτι μιν θεὸς εἵλετο οἰκία θέσθαι. 
νήσων ἠπείρου τε, φίλησε δὲ κηρόθι μᾶλλον y. 
139 ἠνθησ᾽, ὡς ὅτε τε ῥΐον οὔρεος ἄνθεσιν ὕλης Map. 


146 ἀλλά ov Mss. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε Thucydides. 
149 οἱ δέ σε Mss. ἔνθα σε Thue. 

ib. ὀρχηθμῷ Mss. ᾿ὀρχηστυῖ Thue. 
150 στήσωνται MSS. καθέσωσι Thuc. 


102 κρεμβαλιαστὺν ΜῺὰ»Ρ ββαμβαλιαστὺν y. 
108 ξεῖνος ταλαπείριος ἐλθών MSs. 
ταλαπείριος ἄλλος ἐπελθών Thue. 


249 πολλοὶ Μ ἐνθάδ᾽ xp. 

908 ἡνίκ᾽ ἄρα M εὖτ᾽ ἄρα δὴ xp. 

4238 ἐρατὸν Mx χρυσῆν p, χαρίεν Athenaeus. 

629 αὐτοῦ δάπεδον Map ἄδυτον ζάθεον ψ. 

Herm. 51 συμφώνους MSS. θηλυτεράων Antig. Caryst. 

63 ἄλτο M ὦρτο xp. 
90 ἐπικάμπυλα ξύλα M ἐπικαμπύλους ὠμούς xp. 

159 φέροντα Μ λαβόντα xp. 


212 μῦθον ἀκούσας My φοῖβος ἀπόλλων xp. 


1 The idea started by Schneider Z.c. of Μ, may be dismissed. It is plain 
and repeated by Wilamowitz-Mollendorf that the developed divergences between 
(Callimachus Ὁ. 6) and Hollander 1.6. «x and pand their various members could 
p- 9, that this ms. was the parent of not be the fruit of a period beginning 
the Mss. now existing, with the exception with the year 1423. 
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Herm. 224 ἔλπομαι εἶναι My ἔστιν ὁμοῖα «xp. 
288 ἀντήσεις ἀγέλῃσι βοῶν καὶ πώεσι μήλων Map. 
ἄντην βουκολίοισι καὶ εἰροπόκοις ὀΐεσσι γ. 


922 τέρθρον ἵ ἵκοντο Mx ἵκοντο κάρηνα py: | 
326 ποτὶ πτύχας οὐλύμποιο Map μετὰ χρυσόθρονον ἠῶ γ΄. 
352 πολὺν Μ μέγαν xp. 


366 δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἑτέρωθεν ἀμειβόμενος ἔπος ηὔδα Map. 


δ᾽ ἄλλον μῦθον ἐν ἀθανάτοισι ἔειπεν γ. 


908 ἀγορεύσω Μ καταλέξω xp. 

408. ἀπάνευθε M ἀπάτερθε xp. 

481] ἅπαντες M ἕκαστος Lp. 

418 καὶ Map TOV Y. 

502 σμερδαλόεν M ἱμερόεν ZX. 

503 καί pa M ἔνθα xp. 

518 κατὰ M μέγαν Map. 

544 τὶ ἠδὲ ποτῇσι M καὶ πτερύγεσσι Xp. 
552 σεμναὶ M μοῖραι wp. 


563 πειρῶνται δ᾽ ἤπειτα παρὲξ ὁδὸν ἡγεμονεύειν Map. 
vd > » 2.3 7 7 
ψεύδονται δ᾽ ἤπειτα δὲ ἀλλήλων δενέουσαι Y. 
Aphr. 67 ῥίμφα M θοῶς xp. 
175 ἰοστεφάνου M ἐυστεφάνου xp. 
204-6 ἐπιοινοχοεύειν---τετιμένον---ἀφύσσειν M. 
ἐπιοινοχοεύοι---τετιμένος---ἀφύσσων xp. 


214 ἴσα θεοῖσι My ἤματα πάντα Lp. 
Aphr. vi. 18 ἰοστεφάνου Mx ἐυστεφάνου p. 
Ayres viil. 9 εὐθαρσέος Mp εὐθαλέος ¥. 
Aphr. x. 9. θέει M φέρει xp. 
4 μακαίρα κυθήρης Μ θεὰ σαλαμῖνος xp. 
Heracl. xv. 5 πημαίνετ' ἀεθλεύων κραταιῶς Μ. 
πομπῇσιν ὑπ᾽ εὐρυσθῆος ἄνακτος xp. 
6 ἔξοχα ἔργα M πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀνέτλη xp. 
Pan xix. 7 κάρηνα x κέλευθα py. 
48 λίσομαι xp ἵλαμαι Y- 


Among these readings some may be preferable to others on 
different grounds, but none of them exhibit a definitely late 
origin, and none can certainly be explained as arising from its 
contrary by means of graphical corruption or interpretation. The 
members of each pair seem independent, and the age of the Ms. 
variants seems guaranteed by the variants in the quotations, which 
are of the same nature, and go back to the fifth century 8.0. 
They bear the same character as the variants in the Homeric 
text which are abundantly testified to belong to the prae- 
Alexandrian age; and as the Homeric variants are usually 
supposed to have arisen in connexion with rhapsodising or semi- 
oral transmission (and consist therefore mostly of epic remini- 
scences or equivalents), the same explanation may be offered of 
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these. If this is the case, it is an additional argument for 
eclecticism in the constitution of the text; since, if the tradition 
of as early a period as the age of Thucydides exhibited alterna- 
tives, it is plainly.a matter of chance which are found in what 
' copy of the fifteenth century A.D. 

There are a few passages in the Hymns where it has been 
thought that a pair of alternative lines or sequences of lines 
have found their way into the same text. There is no difficulty 
in believing such ‘a process to have taken place, for contamination 
or conflation is a well-attested phenomenon; but where the 
_ guarantee of the overt difference between Mss. is wanting, the 
_ detection of such passages must rest upon considerations of 
_ grammar and sense; and the certainty of such a criterion in any 
particular case is materially diminished.’ Lines which have been 
thought mutually incompatible, and therefore to be the result of 
two recensions fused together, are Dion. i. 13-15 and 16, Aphr. 97 
and 98, 136 and 136%, 274—5 and 276-7, Artemis ix. 8 and 
9, but no case except Aphr. 136, 136° can be called certain. 


IV—THE HOMERIC HYMNS IN ANTIQUITY 


The history of these documents during the classical period 
may be recovered by two methods, the linguistic and the historical. 
The former is treated Ὁ. lxiii f., the latter consists almost entirely 
in such evidence as is afforded by quotations. 

The quotations of the Homeric Hymns are not abundant in 
antiquity.” We leave out allusions, clear or possible, and 
enumerate the actual citations, and first those of whose age there 
is no doubt. 


Firtn CENTURY B.C. 


1. Thue. iii. 104 δηλοῖ δὲ μάλιστα “Ὅμηρος ὅτι τοιαῦτα ἣν [a festival 
at Delos] ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι τοῖσδε, ἅ ἐστιν ἐκ προοιμίου ᾿Απόλλωνος" 


1 Hermann in his ed. p. xx ἔ, is the 
principal exponent of this view. It is 
preferable to the other so-called critical 
method of excising and bracketing, and 
has a certain basis in fact ; but its applica- 
tion is arbitrary and admits of very little 


check—as may be seen even from Her- 
mann’s remarks. 

2 A. Guttmann de Hymnorum Homeri- 
corum historia critica particulae quatiuor, 
1869, p. 14 f., and the prefaces to the 
editions, 
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GAN ὅτε Δήλῳ Φοῖβε μάλιστά γε θυμὸν ἐτέρφθης, 
ἔνθα τοι ἑλκεχίτωνες Ἰάονες ἠγερέθονται 

σὺν σφοῖσιν τεκέεσσι γυναιξί τε σὴν ἐς dy wud: 
ἔνθα σε πυγμαχίῃ τε καὶ ὀρχηστυῖΐῖ καὶ ἀοιδῇ 
μνησάμενοι τέρπουσιν ὅταν καθέσωσιν ἀγῶνα. 


Lid Ν Ν “~ > Ν > Ν 3 4 5 
ὅτι δὲ καὶ μουσικῆς ἀγὼν iv καὶ ἀγωνιούμενοι ἐφοίτων, ἐν τοῖσδε αὖ 
δηλοῖ, ἅ ἐστιν ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ -προοιμίου. τὸν γὰρ Δηλιακὸν χορὸν τῶν 
γυναικῶν ὑμνήσας ἐτελεύτα τοῦ ἐπαίνου ἐς τάδε τὰ ἔπη, ἐν οἷς καὶ ἑαυτοῦ 
ἐπεμνήσθη" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγεθ᾽ ἱλήκοι μὲν ᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αρτέμιδι ξύν, 
χαίρετε δ᾽ ὑμεῖς πᾶσαι" ἐμεῖο δὲ καὶ μετόπισθε 
μνήσασθ᾽ ὁππότε κέν τις ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀνείρηται ταλαπείριος ἄλλος ἐπελθών" 
> a , >” Sone “ > a 
ὦ κοῦραι tis δ᾽ ὕμμιν ἀνὴρ ἥδιστος ἀοιδῶν 
3 / aA \ 7 4 / 
ἐνθάδε πωλεῖται Kat τέῳ τέρπεσθε μάλιστα ; 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ εὖ “μάλα πᾶσαι ὑποκρίνασθαι ἀφήμως, 
τυφλὸς ἀνήρ, οἰκεῖ δὲ Χίῳ eve παιπαλοέσσῃ. 


= Apoll. 146-150, 165- 172 with variants. 


This citation, which was possibly intended as a reply to 
Herodotus’ appeal to Olen’s hymn (also with regard to Delos) iv. 
35 (see further p. lvi), evidently recognises the Hymn to Apollo 
as Homeric. Thucydides calls it προοίμιον, the designation 
used by Pindar, who (Nem. ii. 1) alludes to a hymn to Zeus as 
Διὸς ἐκ προοιμίου Thucydides’ words have been used? 
support the view that the document as we have it contains two 
hymns, one of which ended at this point; but the natural inter- 
pretation of the passage is that the words ἐτελεύτα τοῦ ἐπαίνου 
mean “he ended his compliment” to the Delian women, after 
which he returned to his account of the God. (Cf. the intro- 
duction to the Hymn.) The variants (J. H. 8. xv. 309, Gemoll 
ad loc.) seem independent, and not necessarily preferable one 
to the other. In a text which depends throughout on the Mss. 
we have not departed from them here. In two places the 
Thucydidean version seems to have preserved a reading which 
was common to the Mss. also, but has been corrupted in them; 
165 ἀλλ᾽ aye ἱλήκοι μὲν where the MSS. ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ λητὼ 
πάσης μούσης προοίμια θαυμαστῶς ἑσπου- 
δασμένα πρόκειται. See further p. lxi. 


An analogous word is προαύλιον (Plato 
Cratylus 417 fin. ὥσπερ τοῦ τῆς ᾿Αθηνάας 


1 Plutarch (de mus. 11330) uses the 
word of Terpander. Empedocles (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 2. 3) wrote a προοίμιον to 
Apollo. There seems no reason, however, 


with Welcker Zp. Cycl. i. 328 to limit 
the word to the worship of Apollo. Cf. 
Plato’s words Laws 722 Ὁ καὶ δή που 
κιθαρῳδικῆς @dfjs λεγομένων νόμων καὶ 


νόμου προαύλιον στομαυλῆσα!ι). 
2 First by Ruhnken Zp. crit. i. Ρ , 
8; cf. Guttmann Ζ.6. p. 16. 
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᾿ μὲν gives no construction, and may easily be accounted for on 
- graphical grounds (through λητοῖ); 171 ἀφήμως of the older 
_ mss. of Thucydides appears to be the parent of the voces nihili of 
' the younger Thucydides-mss. and all the Hymn-Mss. ἀφ᾽ ἡμέων, 


ἀφ᾽ ὑμέων, ad ὑμῶν. 
THIRD CENTURY B.C. 
2. Antigonus of Carystus (born 295-290 B.c., Susemihl Geschichte 
d. gr. Lit.in der Alewandrinerzett i. p. 468) “Ἰστοριῶν παραδόξων συναγωγή, 
¢. vii. (ed. Keller, 1877), ἴδιον δὲ καὶ τὸ περὶ τὰ ἔντερα τῶν προβάτων" τὰ 
μὲν γὰρ τῶν κριῶν ἐστιν ἄφωνα, τὰ δὲ τῶν θηλειῶν εὔφωνα, ὅθεν καὶ τὸν 
ποιητὴν ὑπολάβοι τις εἰρηκέναι, πολυπράγμονα πανταχοῦ καὶ περιττὸν ὄντα 
ἑπτὰ δὲ θηλυτέρων οἴων ἐτανύσσατο χορδάς. 

= Herm. 51, with the variant θηλυτέρων for συμφώνους. 


Antigonus, like every other scientist and antiquarian, seeks 
a support for his opinion in Homer. He quoted this verse 
because it contained the word θηλυτέρων, and the view! that 
he conjectured it is evidently preposterous. The translation of 
the phrase ὅθεν κτὰ. will be “and one may suppose this was 
the reason why Homer said.” Similar expressions in Antigonus 
are ὁ. ΧΧΥ. ὅθεν δὴ καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς TO θρυλούμενον ἔγραψεν, C. XiX. 
ᾧ καὶ φαίνεται Φιλητᾶς προσέχειν, ἱκανῶς ὧν περίεργος. It 
might rather be questioned if συμφώνους, which is far the 
earliest instance of the word, were not an interpretation of 
θηλυτέρων, based upon the same belief which is stated in 
Antigonus. θηλύτερος in Homer is applied only to women or 
goddesses, except in the curious reading of the πολιτικαί ᾧ 454 
νήσων θηλυτεράων for τηλεδαπάὼν. 


First CENTURY B.C.” 


3. Diodorus Siculus i. 15. 7. (ed. Vogel 1888) μεμνῆσθαι δὲ τῆς 
Νύσης καὶ τὸν ποιητὴν [φασι] ἐν τοῖς ὕμνοις, ὅτι περὶ τὴν Αἴγυπτον 
γέγονεν, ἐν οἷς λέγει 

ἔστι δέ τις Νύση, ὕπατον ὄρος, ἀνθέον ὕλῃ, 
τηλοῦ Φοινίκης, σχεδὸν Αἰγύπτοιο ῥοάων. 
=h. Dion. i. 8, 9. 
4. Id. iii. 65. 3 μαρτυρεῖ δὲ τοῖς ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν λεγομένοις καὶ 6 ποιητὴς 
ἐν τοῖς ὕμνοις 
‘ot μὲν γὰρ Δρακάνῳ σ᾽ οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Ικάρῳ ἠνεμοέσσῃ 
dic’, οἱ δ᾽ ἐν Νάξῳ, δῖον γένος, εἰραφιῶτα, 
οἱ δέ σ᾽ ex ᾿Αλφειᾷ ποταμῷ βαθυδινήεντι 
1 Held by Franke, Baumeister,Gemoll. head οἵ ἀρχαῖοι ὕμνοι, which may have 


2 Crates of Mallus, who belongs to the come from the Hymn to Dionysus. See 
second century, quotes a line under the — the notes to that hymn. 
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κυσαμένην Σεμέλην τεκέειν Διὶ τερπικεραύνῳ, 
ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἐν Θήβῃσιν, ἄναξ, σε λέγουσι γενέσθαι, 
ψευδόμενοι" σὲ δ᾽ ἔτικτε πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε 
πολλὸν ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, κρύπτων λευκώλενον Ἥρην. 
ἔστι δέ τις Νύση, ὕπατον ὄρος, ἀνθέον ὕλῃ, 
τηλοῦ Φοινίκης, σχεδὸν Αἰγύπτοιο ῥοάων. 
=h. Dion. i. 1-9; verses 4 and 8, which are strictly dispensable, are 


only found in three MSS. 
‘5. Id. iv. 2.4 καὶ τὸν Ὅμηρον δὲ τούτοις μαρτυρῆσαι ἐν τοῖς ὕμνοις 


ἐν οἷς λέγει 
ἔστι δέ κτλ. =h, Dion. i. 8, 9, as above. 


The fact that two out of Diodorus’ quotations are in the 
indirect narrative (in long paragraphs introduced by φασί), and 
are of the identical two lines, which also are quoted by the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (below no. 12) in apparent 
connexion with the mythographer Herodorus, suggest that in 
both places Diodorus took the quotation from his sources. Of 
these he mentions by name only Dionysius (iii, 66 Διονυσίῳ 
τῷ συνταξαμένῳ Tas παλαιὰς μυθοποιίας, οὗτος γὰρ τά τε περὶ 
τὸν Διόνυσον καὶ τὰς ᾿Αμαζόνας ἔτει δὲ τοὺς ᾿Αργοναύτας καὶ 
τὰ κατὰ τὸν Ἰλιακὸν πόλεμον πραχθέντα καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἕτερα 
συντέτακται, παρατιθεὶς τὰ ποιήματα τῶν ἀρχαίων, τῶν τε 
μυθολόγων καὶ τῶν ποιητῶν), who is apparently the same as 
the Dionysius of Mitylene, whose ᾿Αργόναυται are as frequently 
utilised as those of Herodorus in the scholia on Apollonius (ef. 
Suidas s.v., Miller / A. G. i. 6 ἢ, Susemihl dc. ii, 45 ἢ). 
Without denying Diodorus the credit of possible original quota- 
tion, especially at i. 65, it seems likely that the Hymns were 
excerpted and utilised by both Herodorus and Dionysius, 


antiquaries. 


6. Philodemus περὶ εὐσεβείας (ed. Gomperz Herkulanische Studien 

ii. 1866), p. 42, tab. 91, v. 12 ἢ, 

κα[ὶ τ]ὴν ἑ ἑ κάτην] 

ὀπαδ[ ὃν ᾿Αρ]τέ[μιδος] 

εἶναι Δήμητρος] 

δὲ λάτριν Evpu πίδης] 

“Ὅμηρος δ᾽ ἐν ΠΣ 

[ὕμ]νοις πρόπ[ολον] 

καὶ [or |aova =h. Dem. 440. 
There is perhaps another reference, p. 29, col. 57a. 

ἐν δὲ τοῖς... 


. ὅμηρος 
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Ἰνθαιν ( αθαν[ατοις) 
ονεα[ρ καὶ 
τσκειν (? =TVvKTAL) 
κα]λλιμα[ xos 
ταραντι 


ef. perhaps Dem. 269 f. 


SECOND CENTURY A.D. 


7. Pausanias i. 38. 2 μήρῳ δὲ és μὲν τὸ γένος ἐστὶν οὐδὲν αὐτοῦ 
πεποιημένον, ἐπονομάζει δὲ ἀγήνορα ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι τὸν Εὔμολπον. 
=h. Dem. 154.*** 
8. Id. i. 38. 3 τὰ δὲ ἱερὰ τοῖν θεοῖν Εὔμολπος καὶ ai θυγατέρες δρῶσιν 
αἱ Κελεοῦ: καλοῦσι δὲ σφᾶς Πάμφως τε κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ Ὅμηρος 
Διογένειαν καὶ ἸΠΤαμμερόπην καὶ τρίτην Σαισάραν (in the mss. there are 
variants on the last word, βαισάραν and σαιβάραν). 


There is no line in our Hymn to Demeter containing the 
names of the three daughters of Celeus, but on the strength of 
this precise statement it has been supposed that they were 
mentioned after 108 or 477. 


9. Id. iv. 30. 4 πρῶτος δὲ ὧν οἶδα ἐ ; ἐποιήσατο ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσιν “Ὅμηρος Τύχης 
μνήμην. ἐποιήσατο δὲ ἐν ὕμνῳ τᾷ ἐς τὴν Δήμητρα, ἄλλας τε τῶν Ὠκεανοῦ 
θυγατέρας καταριθμούμενος, ὡς ὁμοῦ Κόρῃ τῇ “Δήμητρος παίζοιεν, καὶ 
Τύχην ὡς Ὠκεανοῦ καὶ ταύτην παῖδα οὖσαν᾽ καὶ οὕτως ἔχει τὰ ἔπη" 

ἡμεῖς μὲν μάλα πᾶσαι av ἱμερτὸν λειμῶνα 
Λευκίππη Φαινώ τε καὶ ᾿Ηλέκτρη καὶ ᾿Ιάνθη 
Μηλόβοσίς τε Τύχη τε καὶ ᾿Ωκυρόη καλυκῶπις. 
=h. Dem. 417, 418, 420: Paus. omits, intentionally or not, 419. 

10. Id. x. 37. ὅ Ὅμηρος μέντοι Kpioav ἔν τε Ἰλιάδι ὁμοίως καὶ ὕμνῳ 

τῷ ἐς ᾿Απόλλωνα ὀνόματι τῷ ἐξ ἀρχῆς καλεῖ τὴν πόλιν. 


Ξε λ. Apoll. 267 etc. 


Pausanias, who, beside citing these lines, passes the judgment 
on the literary quality of the Homeric Hymns quoted in the next 
section (ix. 30. 12), and is our principal source for hymn-litera- 
ture generally in antiquity, clearly recognises these hymns as 
Homeric; his attitude is in marked contrast to that of his fellow- 
geographer Strabo. Considering this, it is remarkable that he 
uses only the Hymns to Demeter and to Apollo, and the latter only 
in one place; he ignores the Hymn to Hermes which he might 
have quoted (viii. 17 or ix. 26), and in treating Τύχη (9 above) 
neglects h. xi. 5. It is impossible to give an even plausible 
reason for this inconsistency: possibly the humorous character of 
the Hermes hymn detracted from its antiquarian authority ; or 
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Pausanias drew from Apollodorus and the other prose accounts of 
the story; or the Homeric hymn was overshadowed by Alcaeus 
(whom he quotes on the theft of Apollo’s oxen, vii, 20). 


ὄρχησις ὥστε 
τῶν Ομηριδῶν 


11. Athenaeus 228 οὕτως δ᾽ ἦν εὔδοξον καὶ σοφὸν 
Πίνδαρος τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα ὀρχηστὴν καλεῖ----καὶ Ὅμηρος 
τις ἐν τῷ εἰς ᾿Απόλλωνα ὕμνῳ φησιν 


ἡ 
ἢ 


᾿Απόλλων 
φόρμιγγ᾽ ἐν χείρεσσιν ἔχων χαρίεν κιθάριζε 


καλὰ καὶ ὕψι ιβάς. 


=h, Apoll. Ὁ14--6, with the variant χαρίεν for ἐρατὸν or χρυσῆν of the Mss. 


This is the first quotation in which Homer is not positively — 
given as the author. Athenaeus’ quotation is repeated with his 
name by Eustathius Od. @ 383, f. 1602. 24. 


12. Aristides orat. κατὰ TOV ἐξορχουμένων 409 -- ρα. Dindorf ii. Ρ. 559. 
τίς ἄ ἄριστος ἐπῶν ποιητής ; ἢ Ὅμηρος. τίς δ᾽ ὡς πλείστους ἀνθρώπων a ἀρέσκει 
καὶ τῷ μάλιστα χαίρουσιν ; ἢ τοῦτό γε καὶ αὐτὸς ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ προείδετο ; 
διαλεγόμενος γὰρ ταῖς Δηλιάσι καὶ καταλύων τὸ προοίμιον, εἴ τις ἔροιθ᾽ 


ὑμᾶς φησὶν 
4 “ape / > te o > lal 
ὦ κοῦραι τίς δ᾽ ὕμμιν ἀνὴρ ἥδιστος ἀοιδῶν 
> / la) \ A oe 4 
ἐνθάδε πωλεῖται καὶ τέῳ τέρπεσθε μάλιστα ; 
e lal ΕῚ > / ~ > / be J ε A 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ εὖ μάλα πᾶσαι ἀποκρίνασθαι ad ἡμῶν. 


The coincidence of the quotation with Thucydides iii. 104 is 
too marked for one to suppose Aristides to be making an original 
citation; the clause διαλεγόμενος yap ταῖς Δηλιάσι καὶ κατα- 
λύων τὸ προοΐμιον Closely follows Thucydides’ τὸν yap Δηλιακὸν 
χορὸν τῶν γυναικῶν ὑμνήσας ἐτελεύτα τοῦ ἐπαίνου, and the 
rhetor, hastily excerpting from Thucydides, mistook the meaning 
of ἐτελεύτα τοῦ ἐπαίνουι This point is well made by Gemoll, 
p. 114 in his edition; see Introd. to the Hymn p. 61. Aris- 
tides, therefore, is not to be used as evidence to prove that two 
hymns to Apollo existed in his day. He is the last author, to 
whom a certain date can be assigned, that quotes the Hymns. 


1 Ruhnken’s view (see ante p. xliv) is cited the hymn as ἐν τοῖς εἰς ᾿Απόλλωνα 


maintained with needless subtlety by 
Guttmann Hist. crit. p. 16 f. It is 
certain that in Aristides’ time there was 
but one hymn to Apollo; this appears 
from any fair interpretation of the 
manner in which Pausanias and 
Athenaeus cite it. (That Athenaeus 


ὕμνοις is as much a legend as that the 
MS. titles of the hymns ὁμήρου ὕμνοι, ete., 
imply a plurality.) Aristides therefore 
can have derived his καταλύων only from 
an inter ee vee of the wording of 
Thucydi Cf. the introduction to 
the ak gsm 
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The following testimonies are less easy to date: 
13. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1211 περὶ δὲ τοῦ τὸν Τυφῶνα ev airy 
κεῖσθαι καὶ “Hpddwpos ἱστορεῖ ἐν ᾧ καὶ τὴν Νύσαν ἱστορεῖ" 
ἔστι δὲ τις Νύση ὕπατον κέρας ἀνθέον ὕλῃ 
τηλοῦ Φοινίκης σχεδὸν Αἰγύπτοιο ῥοάων. 
This important testimony is unfortunately vague in its 
bearing. Herodorus, who is largely quoted in the scholia to 
Apollonius, sometimes as ἐν τοῖς ᾿Αργοναύταις or ᾿Αργοναυτικοῖς, 


is considered by C. F. Miiller (Δὲ ZH. G. iii. 27 f.) to be the same as 


the father of Βρύσων the sophist, and therefore of about 400 8.0. 
The scholion is incomplete and there is no indication of what is 


_ missing; the construction of the second ἱστορεῖ seems to demand 


such an addition as περὶ τὴν Αὔγυπτον γενέσθαι, cl. Diodor. 
i. 15. There is nothing to show whether Herodorus’ work on 
the Argonauts was in prose or verse (his other work, on Heracles, 
was in prose, as the quotation fr. 30, 39 shows); if Herodorus, 
like Ion of Chios in his own century, practised both prose and 
verse, the lines might well be a quotation from his poem, and the 
apparent variant κέρας (for ὄρος) would thus be explained, and 
the more naturally that κέρας, according to the Lexica, is a late 
usage for a part of a mountain; in this case Herodorus would 


have copied the hymn. On the other hand Herodorus’ work may 


have been in prose (as we are explicitly told of the ᾿Αργοναυτικά 
of another source of the Apollonian scholia, Dionysius of Mitylene ; 
see Suidas s.v., ante p. xlvi), in which case, as is usually sup- 
posed, the omission has taken place after the first ἱστορεῖ, and 
καὶ Ὅμηρος or καὶ ὁ ποιητής have fallen out. (But that 
Diodorus is nowhere quoted in these abundant scholia, it would 
be possible that the words were καὶ ὁ Διόδωρος, or again ᾿Απολλό- 
dwpos, as Guttmann /.c. p. 6 thought, where the identical ending 
-wpos would explain the omission.) 

If the quotation can be connected with Herodorus, a very 
ancient testimony—as good as that of Thucydides to the Hymn 
to Apollo—is gained to the Dionysus hymn, but the conclusion 
is far from certain. (Cf Gemoll p. 361, 2.) 

14. Stephanus of Byzantium ; Τευμησσός: ὄρος Βοιωτίας. Ὅμηρος 
ἐν τῷ εἰς ᾿Απόλλωνα ὕμνῳ. ἄστυ, os Δημοσθένης ἐν τρίτῳ Βιθυνιακῶν᾽ 

εἰς Μυκαλησσὸν ἰὼν καὶ Τευμησσὸν λεχεποίην. 


ἐκλήθη δ᾽ οὕτως ὡς ᾿Αντίμαχος πρώτῳ Θηβαΐδος (fr. 4. =h. Apoll. 224. 


According to the wording of the passage, the line seems to 
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be quoted from the Βιεθυνιακά of Demosthenes, which, as we see 
from the lines quoted by Stephanus s.vv. ᾿Αρτάκη, ‘Hpala, was a 
poem. Then Demosthenes would have appropriated the line of 
the hymn, and the case is somewhat parallel to that of Herodorus. 
Demosthenes’ date is uncertain (Miiller / H. G. iv. 384—6), but 
Stephanus s.v. Χαλκεῖα (=r. 15) quotes Polybius as disagreeing 
with him, and Susemihl (Gesch. d. gr. Lit. in d. Alex. i. 404) 
accepts him as of the Alexandrine age. 


15. Schol. Genev. on ᾧ 319. ᾿Απολλόδωρος δέ φησι περισσὸν τὸ o 
Tap αὐτῷ εἶναι, ὡς tap Ομήρῳ τὴν φερέσβιον. 

The word φερέσβιος does not occur in the Πίαα or Odyssey, 
and the reference is presumably to the Hymns, in which it is 
frequent. On Apollodorus, who was a disciple of Aristarchus 
(and therefore of the second century B.c.), see La Roche Hom. 
Texthkritik p. 73, 74, and Pauly-Wissowa s.v. If the note in 
these scholia is correct, it gives us the only instance of an 
Alexandrian noticing the Hymns. ; 

16. Schol. in Nicandri Aleaipharmaca 130 ὅτι δὲ διὰ γλήχωνος 
ἔπιεν ἡ Δημήτηρ Tov κυκεῶνα καὶ διὰ τὴν χλεύην THs ᾿Ιάμβης ἐγέλασεν 
ἡ θεά, ἐν τοῖς εἰς Ὅμηρον ἀναφερομένοις ὕμνοις λέγεται. =Dem. 192 Ff. 


The cautious ascription is noticeable, as in Athenaeus (no. 11), 


17. Schol. Pind. Pyth. iii. 14 ἐν δὲ τοῖς εἰς “Hoiodov ἀναφερομένοις 

ἔπεσι φέρεται ταῦτα περὶ τῆς Kopwvidos . . . ev δὲ τοῖς “Opnprxots ὕμνοις 
ἰητῆρα νόσων ᾿Ασκληπιὸν ἄρχομ᾽ ἀείδειν, 
υἱὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος, τὸν ἐγείνατο δῖα Kopwvis 
Δωτίῳ ἐν πεδίῳ κούρη Φλεγύα βασιλῆος. 

=xvi. 1-3, with the variant v. 3 Φλεγύα for Φλεγύου. 

The age of any particular portion of the Pindaric scholia 
can probably not be fixed, but in general they go back to good 
sources, and quotations perhaps would not have been added later 
than Herodian’s age. The point is of importance, as the quota- 
tion (which is unique) of the minor hymns tends to disprove 
a very late origin for xvi. and its neighbour.? A classical 
grammarian of a good age would not have quoted Alexandrian 
literature as Homeric. 


1 The reading seems correct, cf. schol. 
II 163 ws ἐπὶ τῆς φερεσβίου. It is possible 
that Apollodorus is the authority at the 
base of this scholion and that on = 114. 

2H. xxv. 2-3 ἐκ γὰρ Μουσάων καὶ 
ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος | ἄνδρες ἀοιδοὶ ἔασιν 


ἐπὶ χθονὶ καὶ κιθαρισταί are quoted by 
schol. Pind. Pyth. iv. 818, Nem. iii. 1 
without an author’s name. As they 
stand in Hesiod Theog. 94-97 it is pro- 
bable the scholia quote them as from 
there. 
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18. Certamen Homert et Hesiodi 303 (Hesiod ed. Rzach 1902, 
p. 449) ἐνδιατρίψας δὲ τῇ πόλει χρόνον τινα διέπλευσεν εἰς Δῆλον εἰς 
τὴν πανήγυριν, καὶ σταθεὶς ἐπὶ τὸν κερατινὸν βωμὸν λέγει ὕμνον εἰς 
᾿Απόλλωνα οὗ ἡ ἀρχή 

μνήσομαι οὐδὲ λάθωμαι ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο. --λ. Apoll. 1. 
ῥηθέντος δὲ τοῦ ὕμνου οἱ μὲν ἤϊωνες πολίτην αὐτὸν κοινὸν ἐποιήσαντο. 
Δήλιοι δὲ γράψαντες τὰ ἔπη εἰς λεύκωμα ἀνέθηκαν ἐν τῷ τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος 
LepQ. 

On the age of the Certamen and its connexion with 
Alcidamas see the articles in Pauly-Wissowa ᾿Αγὼν Ὁμήρου 
καὶ Ἡσιόδου by E. Bothe, <Alkidamas by J. Brzoska, and 
Flinders Petrie Papyri pt. i. no. 25. It is probably impos- 
sible to assign a date to a particular portion, and the Delian 
inventories do not contain an entry of a hymn to Apollo as 
among the furniture of the temple of Artemis. There is no 
reason, however, to question so much of the story; a temple at 
Delos possessed Eudoxus’ and Alcaeus’ works, the latter in a 
θήκη τρέίγωνος (Homolle Monuments grecs, 1878, p. 49, Daremberg 
et Saglio Dict. p. 378, n. 181, cf. BoC. A. xxii. 268 f.), and 
a statue of Aleman (Plut. de mus. 1136), and the λευκώματα 
at Delos are mentioned in several inscriptions (8. C. H. xiv. 
Ῥ. 399); while for literature given the consecration of engraving 
in temples, we have the Hesiod on lead at Helicon (Paus. ix. 31), 
Pindar’s seventh Olympian in gold letters in the temple of 
Athena at Lindos (schol. Pind. OJ. vii. init. on the authority of 
Gorgon, a Rhodian antiquary, Susemihl lc. 11. 399, / ZH. G. iv. 
410), and the recent discoveries of Archilochus on stone at 
Paros (Ath. Mitth. xxv. 1 f.) and the Delphian Hymns. It is 
to be regretted that the Homeric Hymn was not given a less 
perishable material than an albwm. (How ephemeral writing on 
a λεύκωμα was appears from the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία c. 47, § 5, 
Plato Laws 785 A.) 

These appear to be the quotations of the Hymns. Allusions 
to them are the following: 


19. Menander (in Walz Rhet. graec. ix. 320, Spengel &h. gr. iii. 
331 f.)2 Περὶ ἐπιδεικτικῶν c. 17 (Περὶ σμινθιακῶν): Ὅμηρος μὲν οὖν 


1 θερμὸς ἀντμή cited by schol. = 222 of Suidas who wrote commentaries on 
is from Hesiod Theog. 696. Aristides and Hermogenes, and have 

2 C. Bursian Abh. ὦ. J. Cl. d. k. baye- lived about 200 a.p.; the other (to 
vischen Akad. xvi. Bd. 111, Abth. 1882 whose work the section περὶ σμινθιακῶν 
considers that the treatises going under belongs) will have belonged to the end 
the name of Menander are the work of two οἵ the third or to the fourth century A.D. 
writers ; the former may be the Menander 
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ὕμνους καὶ TH μεγάλῃ ποιήσει τοὺς πρὸς ἀξίαν ὕμνους εἴρηκε τοῦ θεοῦ 
[se. ᾿Απόλλωνος] καὶ παρέλιπε τοῖς μετ᾽ αὐτὸν ὑπερβολὴν οὐδεμίαν. 

20. Herodoti vit. Hom. ὁ. 4 τήν τε ποίησιν. αὐτοῖς ἐπεδείκνυντο, 
᾿Αμφιάρεώ τε “τὴν ἐξηλασίαν τὴν ἐς Θήβας, καὶ τοὺς ὕμνους τοὺς ἐς τοὺς 
θεοὺς πεποιημένους αὐτῷ. 

21. Schol. Pind. Wem. ii. init. ‘Opmpidas ἔλεγον τὸ μὲν ἀρχαῖον τοὺς 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου γένους, οἵ καὶ τὴν ποίησιν αὐτοῦ ἐκ διαδοχῆς ἧδον" 
μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα καὶ ob ῥαψῳδοὶ οὐκέτι τὸ γένος εἰς Ὅμηρον ἀνάγοντες, 
ἐπιφανεῖς δὲ ἐγένοντο οἱ περὶ Κύναιθον, οὕς φασι πολλὰ τῶν ἐπῶν ποιή- 
σαντας ἐμβαλεῖν εἰς τὴν “Opajpov ποίησιν. ἣν δὲ ὁ Κύναιθος Χῖος. ὃς 
καὶ τῶν ἐπιγραφομένων Ὁμήρου ποιημάτων τὸν εἰς ᾿Απόλλωνα γραφόμενον 
ὕμνον λέγεται πεποιηκέναι. οὗτος οὖν 6 Κύναιθος πρῶτος ἐν Συρακούσαις 
ἐραψῴδησε τὰ “Ομήρου ἔπη κατὰ τὴν ἑξακοστὴν ἐννάτην ᾿Ολυμπιάδα, ὡς 
᾿ἹἹππόστρατός φησιν. 


Hippostratus was a Sicilian chronicler, frequently cited in 
the Pindaric scholia (Pyth. vi. 4, Ol. 11. 8 and 16, and schol. 
Theocr. vi. 46, Phlegon de mirab. 30, cf. Miiller F HA. Θ΄. iv. 
432 f, Susemihl Jc. 11. 390), and the tradition of Cynaethus, 
of the greatest value, seeing that it is the only account which 
professes to find a definite author of any hymn, comes to us as 
a piece of local history. 

The date (ol. 69 =B.c. 504) has long been recognised to be 
wrong, and must be so, since the hymn takes no account of the 
Pythian games, the burning of the first temple at Delphi, the 
temple of Apollo and the τροχοειδὴς λίμνη at Delos (see the 
introduction to the Hymn). In another fragment (no. 3) of 
Hippostratus the date has been altered. However, it seems idle 
to change £0’ into one numeral more than another.’ The detailed 
character of the notice, and its coincidence with other sources 
which ascribe the hymn to the Homeridae, entitle it to respect. 
Fick,’ however, who has lately resuscitated the story, is clearly 
wrong in supposing the hymn Sicilian. Cynaethus, like the 
other great rhapsodes, travelled round the Greek world? The 
tradition evidently refers the hymn to Chios. 


22. Schol. Aristoph. Birds 574 ὅτι ψεύδεται παίζων. οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ 

Ιριδος ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ Ἥρας" 
ai δὲ βάτην τρήρωσι πελειάσιν Opal” ὁμοῖαι (E 778) 

οἱ δὲ ἐν ἑτέροις ποιήμασιν “Opjpov φασιν τοῦτο γενέσθαι. εἰσὶ γὰρ 

αὐτοῦ καὶ ὕμνοι. 


1 Welcker Zp. Cycl. i, 228 wished ® Odyssee p. 278 f., B. B. ix. 201. 
to read τὴν ἕκτην ἢ τὴν ἐννάτην, but as 3 As in fact the author of the Hymn 
Gemoll justly observes, Syracuse was 700 Apollo says of himself (174, 175). 
only founded ol. 11. 3 (=738). 
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23. Suidas s.v. Ὅμηρος. . . . ἀναφέρεται δὲ ἐς αὐτὸν καὶ ἄλλα τινα 
ποιήματα... Κύκλος, Ὕμνοι, Κύπρια.} 


We have next one or two resemblances in literature which 
suggest quotation. Aristophanes Birds 574 says. 


me , , , a ae ΥΑῚ "7 Ἢ 
αὐτίκα Νίκη πέτεται πτερύγοιν χρυσαῖν καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ "ἔρως γε’ 
5 , » ὦ ” eee Ay, > , ΄ 

Ipw δέ γ᾽ “Ὅμηρος ἔφασκ᾽ ἰκέλην εἶναι τρήρωνι πελείῃ. 


But as the scholiast just quoted says, the comparison in Homer 
(E 778) is between Athena and Hera, not Iris, and a pigeon, 
and he implies that Aristophanés was by some taken to refer 
to h. Apoll. 114 βὰν δὲ ποσὶ τρήρωσι πελειάσιν ἴθμαθ᾽ ὁμοῖαι 
(Iris and Eilithyia). This is possible, and the alteration Ἥραν 
for “Ip in the text of Aristophanes is uncalled for. 

Further Knights 1016 tayev ἐξ ἀδύτοιο διὰ τριπόδων ἐρι- 
τίμων resembles Apoll. 443 ἐς δ᾽ ἄδυτον κατέδυσε διὰ τριπόδων 
ἐριτίμων." 


This is all the testimony explicit and implicit, which can 
be gathered from ancient literature. Compared to the vast mass 
of quotation from the Jliad and Odyssey it is slight, and the 
impression of neglect which we gather from it is supported by 
another class of evidence—the omission to quote the Hymns in 
contexts where they would naturally have been appealed to. 
This is most strikingly the case in the scholia to the Iliad. 
Thus A 176 the scholl. quote Hesiod Theog. 94, 5 but not h. 
xxv. 2, 3 where the same words occur; B 144 ὅτι Znvodotos 
γράφει φὴ κύματα. οὐδέποτε δὲ “Ὅμηρος τὸ φή ἀντὶ τοῦ ὡς 
τέταχεν, Ξ 499 . ὅτε ὁ ποιητὴς οὐδέποτε οἷδε τὸ φή 
ἀντὶ τοῦ ὡς, οἱ δὲ μετ᾽ αὐτόν, ὥσπερ ᾿Αντίμαχος καὶ οἱ περὶ 
Καλλίμαχον ; this ignores Herm. 241 where φή pa for θή pa 
is almost certain. I 246 σημειοῦνταί τινες ὅτι THY ὅλην Iledo- 
πόννησον οὐκ οἶδεν ὁ ποιητής, Ἡσίοδος δέ; but the author 

1 Homolle 8. C. H. iv. 354 f. wishes 


to see in a Cnossian inscription of 8. 
iii. B.c. found at Delos, in honour of a 


Διὸς μεγάλου ὀαριστής would fairly corre- 
spond to the vague expression κατὰ τὸν 
ποιητάν. Of. Strabo’s term p. 476 δια- 


poet Dioscurides of Tarsus (συνταξάμενος 
ἐγκώμιον κατὰ τὸν ποιητὰν ὑπὲρ τῷ ἁμῶ 
ἔθνιος sc. Cnossus), an allusion to the 
Hymn to Apollo and the Cretan priests 
from Cnossus. This is possible, but can 
hardly be called certain. The allusion 
τ 178, 179 τῇσι δ᾽ ἐνὶ Kywoods μεγάλη 
πόλις ἔνθα τε Μίνως | ἐννέωρος βασίλευε 


φερόντως δὲ τὴν Κνωσσὸν καὶ Ὅμηρος 
ὑμνεῖ μεγάλην καλῶν καὶ βασίλειον τοῦ 
Μίνω. 

2 Anth. Pal. vii. 409. 5 (Antipater) εἰ 
δ᾽ ὕμνων σκᾶπτρον Ὅμηρος ἔχει is intended 
of epos generally, as ὑμνοπόλων v. 10 
and elsewhere. 


= 
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of the Hymn to Apollo has the word Peloponnesus 250 and 290. 
These passages might be increased, but they suffice to show that 
the learning of the Alexandrian school made no appeal to the 
Hymns on points where, if they were genuine, they would have 
affected Homeric usage; and therefore, however singular the 
absence of any reference to them in the whole body of extant 
scholia (except in the possible case of Apollodorus, above no. 15) 
may be, this silence is doubtless to be interpretated as Wolf 
formulated it (Prol. 266), that the Alexandrines considered the 
Hymns non-Homeric. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the usage of 
writers who follow the Alexandrian view of Homer—Strabo 
and Apollonius the Sophist. Strabo, whose orthodoxy is more 
than scholastic, and contrasts strongly with the other geographers 
and antiquarians, ignores the Hymns in more than one important 
passage. Europe is unknown to Homer (Strabo p. 531), but 
Ἐρώπη occurs Apoll. 251, 291; ἄλφι (560) is un-Homeric and 
found only in Antimachus; he ignores Dem. 208; B 591 and 
A 711 are quoted for the town Opvov p. 349, Herm. 101 is 
passed over. The consequence is that when in two places Strabo 
cites as after Odyssey o 294 a line which is not found in our 
Odyssey MSS., but which occurs (with a variant) Apoll. 423, we 
conclude not that Strabo is acknowledging the Hymn or even 
quoting it by a slip, but that his copy of the Odyssey contained 
this extra line. In Apollonius it is enough to mention that his 
article κνώδαλον takes no account of Herm. 188 and that under 
Φιλομηλείδης he says οὐ yap Λητοίδην εἶπε τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα (h. 
Herm. 505, 510, 521). Among later authors Lydus de mensibus 
iii. 18 and Macrobius v. 168 (the latter an extensive quoter of 
Homer) state roundly that Homer has not the word τύχη, not- 
withstanding Dem. 420, h. xi. 5. 

It results from all this evidence positive and negative, that 
the Homeric Hymns were not included in the Homeric corpus by 
the grammarians of Alexandria nor writers who took their tone 
from them; that they were considered Homeric and used as 
evidence of Homeric usage and history by historians and 
antiquarians from Thucydides downwards, in some cases with a 
qualification ; and that by the public generally they were little read.’ 


1 This is especially shewn by the Homeric works have survived. Of the 
proportions in which mss. of the three liad there are over 200 ss., of the 
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The neglect of these poems, so abundantly attested, seems 
to account for the many uncorrected corruptions which have 
propagated themselves in one or other of the families of MSs., 
especially in M; for the unsupplied loss of two hymns in all 
but one MSs., and of nearly the whole of one in M; and for that 
absence of ancient commentaries which makes the interpretation 
of the longer hymns so difficult. The presence of full scholia 
on the hymns to Demeter, Apollo, and Hermes would have given 
the geographer and the folklorist wealth that it is difficult to 
imagine.’ 


V.—THE NATURE OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS 


Ancient hymns fall into the classes of rhapsodic or hexameter 
and melic. The greater part of what we know about the former 
comes from Pausanias. It may therefore be well first to collect 
the references to them in him, and then to add the few allusions 
in other authors. 

Pausanias, who quotes a very large range of epic literature, 
uses five hymn-writers: Olen, Pamphos, Homer, Musaeus, and 
Orpheus; and, singular as it may seem to us, he does not give 
the preference either in age or in merit to Homer. Of Olen he 
quotes a hymn to Eilithyia (i. 18. 5, viii. 21. 3, ix. 27. 2), which 
was on the subject of the birth of Apollo and Artemis; it was 
written as his other hymns for the Delians (viii. 21. 3), who 
used it in the worship of Eilithyia (i. 18.5); to Hera (ii. 13. 
3); to Achaia (v. 7. 8); this described her journey, as that of 


Odyssey about 70, of the Hymns 28. 
Papyri tell an even clearer tale; in six 
volumes published by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt there are twelve fragments of 
the Lliad, two of the Odyssey, none of the 
Hymns, and not a line of the Hymns 
occurs in the whole mass of papyrus 
hitherto published, while we find several 
fragments of Hesiod, two at least of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, several of unidentified 
epos, and one perhaps of Antimachus. 
1 The following marginalia, other than 
various readings, have survived : 
Ap. 71 τὸν ἥλιον φησι προυπάρχειν τοῦ 
᾿Απόλλωνος LIT. 
147 ὁ αὐτὸς ἐν τῇ FD ἰλιάδος ἰαόνες 
ἑλκεσιχίτωνες (sic) LIT. 


Ap. 172 σή" ὡς ἐντεῦθεν ἐμφαίνει Sunpos 
ἑαυτὸν χῖον (χίων L) εἶναι 


920 ἐβάστασεν" εἰ δὲ μετὰ τοῦ ἡ ἐπι- 
μελείας ἠξίωσεν" ὁ αὐτὸς καὶ ἐν 
τῇ F ἰλιάδος" ἥ pw’ ἐσάωσ᾽ ὅτε 


α 
μ᾽ ἄλγος ἀφίκ LIT. 

Hermes 86 σή" τὸν ἡσίοδον κλέψαντα τὸν 
στίχον {.Π, and a few of the p 
family (C, O, and Lg, Ls, Ry, Re, 
according to Ludwich) with 
κεκλοφότα for κλέψαντα. 

Hermes 336 ἤγουν (ἤτοι IL) φανερὸν κλέπ- 

ν LIL. 

Aphr. 244 τὸ ὅμοιον ὅμηρος πανταχοῦ ἐπὶ 

κακοῦ τιθέναι εἴωθεν LIT. 
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Eilithyia, from the Hyperboreans to Delos. He calls Olen a 
Lycian and regards him as the most ancient of the hymn-writers, 
older than Pamphos and Orpheus (ix. 27. 2); and quotes the 
Delphian poetess Bow (x. 5. 7) as saying that Olen was the 
first to use oracles and to build the strain of hymns: 

"QAjv θ᾽, ὃς γένετο πρῶτος Φοίβοιο προφάτας, 

πρῶτος δ᾽ ἀρχαίων ὕμνων τεκτάνατ᾽ ἀοιδάν. 

Pausanias’ statements are confirmed by the much older testi- 
mony of Herodotus iv. 35. After saying that Arge and Opis came 
to Delos from the Hyperboreans, bringing offerings to Kilithyia, 
he continues τὴν δὲ “Apyny τε καὶ τὴν Ὦπιν ἅμα αὐτοῖσι τοῖσι 
θεοῖσι ἀπικέσθαι λέγουσι καί σφι τιμὰς ἄλλας δεδόσθαι πρὸς 
σφέων: καὶ γὰρ ἀγείρειν σφι τὰς γυναῖκας ἐπονομαζούσας τὰ 
οὐνόματα ἐν τῷ ὕμνῳ τόν σφι ᾿Ὡλὴν ἀνὴρ Λύκιος ἐποίησε, 
παρὰ δὲ σφέων μαθόντας νησιώτας τε καὶ ἤωνας ὑμνέειν 
Ὡπίν τε καὶ "Ἄργην ὀνομάζοντάς τε καὶ ἀγείροντας. οὗτος 
δὲ ὁ Ὥλὴν καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους τοὺς παλαιοὺς ὕμνους ἐποίησε ἐκ 
Λυκίης ἐλθὼν τοὺς ἀειδομένους ἐν Δήλῳ. He appears there- 
fore strictly associated with Delos, and to have written poems 
to contain the account of the divinities worshipped there.’ 

Pamphos is quoted for his hymn about Demeter (i. 38. 3, 39. 
i, viii. 37. 9, ix. 31. 9), and it is not clear that he wrote anything 
else; for allusions quoted from him to Poseidon (Paus. vii. 21. 
9), Artemis Καλλίστη (viii. 35. 8), the Graces (ix. 35. 4 Πάμφως 
μὲν δὴ πρῶτος ὧν ἴσμεν ἦσεν ἐς Χάριτας), Eros? (ix. 27. 2), 
and Zeus (Philostratus Heroic. 698 =301) may have been con- 
tained in the account of Demeter. The statement in Philostratus, 
however, rather suggests a hymn to Zeus, and that Pamphos’ 
verse was of a mystical and didactic character: Παμφὼ σοφῶς 
μὲν ἐνθυμηθέντος ὅτι Leds ein τὸ Swoyovodv καὶ δι’ οὗ ἀνίστα- 
ται τὰ ἐκ τῆς γῆς πάντα, εὐηθέστερον δὲ χρησαμένου τῷ λόγῳ 
καὶ καταβεβλημένα ἔπη ἐς τὸν Δία ἄσαντος: ἔστι γὰρ τὰ 
τοῦ Laude ἔπη 

Ζεῦ κύδιστε μέγιστε θεῶν εἰλυμένε κόπρῳ 
μηλείῃ τε καὶ ἱππείῃ καὶ ἡμιονείῃ. 


1 We may add the allusion in Calli- δὲ Λύκιος ἀπὸ Ξάνθου, ὡς δηλοῖ Καλλί- 
machus h, Del, 305 paxos καὶ ὁ Πολυίστωρ ἐν rots περὶ Λυκίας. 

2 If there were no hymn, Plato’s . 
credit is saved when he says (Sympos. 
177 B) that no poet had written hymns 
and the article in Suidas: Ὥλήν" Avuatos or paeans to Eros; but it is perhaps as 
ἢ Ὑπερβόρεος ἢ Λύκιος, ἐποποιός: μᾶλλον _ probable that he ignored Pamphos. 


ot μὲν ὑπαείδουσι νόμον Λυκίοιο γέροντος 
ὅν τοι ἀπὸ Ξιάνθοιο θεοπρόπος ἤγαγεν ᾿Ωλήν, 
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Pausanias regards him as we have seen as younger than Olen, 
older than Homer (viii. 37. 9) and Sappho (ix. 29. 7); his 
hymns were written “for the Athenians” (vii. 21. 9, ix. 29. 7) 
and (ix. 27. 2) “for the Lycomidae in their ritual,” ἵνα ἐπὶ τοῖς 
δρωμένοις Λυκομίδαι καὶ ταῦτα ddwow. They seem to have 
been executed by a choir of women who bore his name; 
Hesych. Παμφίδες-: γυναῖκες ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀπὸ Πάμφου τὸ γένος 
ἔχουσαι, and they are perhaps the ᾿Αττικοὶ ὕμνοι of Pollux x. 
162, where the word σίφνις is quoted as from the story of 
Demeter. 

Orpheus (whose name Pausanias gives to the hymns with 
a qualification, i. 14. 3, 37. 4) wrote hymns (τοὺς "Opdéws ὕμνους 
ix. 30. 12) but except the story of Demeter (i. 14. 3) we do not 
hear of their subject." They were part of the τελετή at Eleusis 
(ix. 37. 4, x. 7. 2), the Lycomidae used them, as those of Pamphos 
(ix. 27. 2, 30. 12 Λυκομίδαι δὲ icaci τε καὶ ἐπάδουσι τοῖς 
δρωμένοις), and an interesting distinction is drawn by Pausanias 
between their style and that of the Homeric Hymns: ix. 30. 12 
ὅστις δὲ περὶ ποιήσεως ἐπολυπραγμόνησεν ἤδη, τοὺς ᾿Ορφέως 
ὕμνους οἷδεν ὄντας ἕκαστόν τε αὐτῶν ἐπὶ βραχύτατον καὶ τὸ 
σύμπαν οὐκ ἐς ἀριθμὸν πολὺν πεποιημένους: Λυκομίδαι δὲ 
ἴσασί τε καὶ ἐπάδουσι τοῖς δρωμένοις. κόσμῳ μὲν δὴ τῶν 
ἐπῶν δευτερεῖα φέροιντο ἂν μετά γε ‘Ounpov τοὺς ὕμνους, τιμῆς 
δὲ ἐκ τοῦ θείου καὶ ἐς πλέον ἐκείνων ἥκουσι. The same 
judgment is expressed by Menander Περὶ ἐπιδεικτικῶν ο. 7; 
παρέσχετο δὲ τὴν μὲν ἐν ποιήσει ἀρετὴν Ἡσίοδος, καὶ γνοίη 
τίς ἂν μᾶλλον εἰ τοῖς ᾿Ορφέως παραθείη, and is confirmed 
by the “ Orphica” which we possess; on which and their relation 
to the older Orphic hymns see Dieterich de hymnis Orphicis, 
1891. 

With regard to Musaeus Pausanias is more trenchant; ἔστιν 
οὐδὲν Μουσαίου βεβαίως ὅτι μὴ μόνον és Δήμητρα ὕμνος 
Λυκομίδαις (i. 22. 7; the same hymn, ὕμνος Μουσαίου Λυκομί- 
Sais ποιηθεὶς ἐς Δήμητρα, iv. 1. 5, mentioned Phlyos, the hero 
of Phlya, the seat of the cult of the Lycomidae).? Otherwise the 


Diodorus (iii. 62) says the story of 
Dionysus was unfolded διὰ τῶν ᾿Ορφικῶν 
ποιημάτων. He quotes as from Orpheus 
lines about Demeter i. 124, and about 
Dionysus i. 11. 3 (fragg. ed. Abel 165, 
166, 168). 


2 On the worship conducted by the 
family or hereditary guild of the Avxo- 
μίδαι at Phlya in Attica see Topffer 
Attische Genealogie p. 208 f., Frazer on 
Paus. i, 31. 4, iv. 1. 5, 7, O. Kern 
Hermes xxv. 1 ἴ, 
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Εὐμολπία was ascribed to him (x. 5. 6). Pausanias seems to 
express doubt even of this hymn (i. 14. 3), and states (x. 7. 2) 
that in character the Musaeus hymn closely resembled the Orphic. 
The verses that went under Musaeus’ name he thinks were 
written by Onomacritus (i. 22. 7, an opinion he may have taken 
from Herodotus vil. 6). Kinkel Epic. graec. fragg. Ὁ. 218 gives 
other titles of Musaeus’ supposed works.’ 
From these notices we may draw conclusions as to the light 
in which the Homeric Hymns were regarded by a learned anti- 
quarian such as Pausanias. The four other hymnographers are 
all connected with some place of worship, Olen with Delos, 
Pamphos, Orpheus and Musaeus, and especially the two latter, 
with Attica, and Phlya, and the hymns are said to have been 
“written for” them. The Homeric Hymns are not associated in 
this way with a particular locality, nor composed for the service 
of a particular temple, even if in later times the Hymn to Apollo 
hung on the walls of the temple of Artemis at Delos. The 
Orphic and Musaean poems were mystical, directly connected 
with τελεταί, they were also brief and without literary pretension. 
The Homeric Hymns were more literary and less devotional, and 
the ascription of them to Homer, of which Pausanias has no 
doubt, implies that in his mind they had the same origin as the 
rest of the epic corpus. 

In earlier literature information about rhapsodic hymn- 
writing is not abundant. Demodocus’ lay of Ares and Aphrodite 
(0 266-366) bears a resemblance to one of the greater Homeric 
hymns, in so far as it is sung by a rhapsode, and is an episode in 
the history of divine beings, such as the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
or Aphrodite. It wants, however, the formulae of invocation 
and farewell, and the addresses to the deity and reference to his 
qualities which are frequent in the real hynins. Still it may be 
conceded that it is a representation or adaptation, to suit his 
purposes, of a contemporary form of literature, by the author of 


1 Aristides the rhetor, whose authority 
cannot compare with that of Pausanias, 
recognises a hymn to Dionysus by 
Musaeus, (Kinkel p. 221.) In earlier 
literature Plato (Jon 533 c, 536 B, Laws 
829 E) implies the existence in his day of 
hymns under the names of Orpheus and 
Thamyris ; and both he (Rep. 363 Ε) and 
Aristophanes (Frogs 1032, 3) mention Or- 
pheus and Musaeus as religious teachers, 


and the latter implies they were earlier 
than Homer (an opinion usual in later 
times, cf. e.g. Aelian V.H. xiv. 21, Ptol. 
Hephaest. in Phot. Bibl. 149 B 22); their 
names are also coupled by Euripides 
(Rhesus 944); in Plat. Protag. 316 Ὁ 
they are among the sophists. Androtion 
(ap. Ael. V.H. vii. 6) doubted Orpheus’ 
title to copia on the ground that the 
Thracians were unacquainted with letters. 
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@. As a “play within a play,” it is naturally brief (100 lines), 
and an imperfect equivalent of its original.’ Historically the 
earliest mention of the recital of a hymn is in the autobio- 
graphical passage Hes. 0. D. 650 ἢ There Hesiod declares he 
has crossed the sea once in his life, from Aulis to Euboea : 
ἔνθα δ᾽ ἐγὼν ἐπ’ ἄεθλα δαΐφρονος ᾿Αμφιδάμαντος 
Χαλκίδα 7 εἰς ἐπέρησα: τὰ δὲ προπεφραδμένα πολλὰ 
ἄεθλ᾽ ἔθεσαν παῖδες μεγαλήτορες: ἔνθα μέ φημι 
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ἣ The hymn was recited at games in honour of a departed 
prince, in competition, and was rewarded by a prize The 
subject was probably divine, to judge from the next quotation 
Hes. fr. 265 (schol. Pind. Nem. ii. 1, derived perhaps from 
Nicocles, who may be the antiquarian /. H. G@. iv. 464, Susemihl 
ii. 395), where the poet says: 

ev Δήλῳ τότε πρῶτον ἐγὼ Kal Ὅμηρος ἀοιδοὶ 

μέλπομεν, ἐν νεαροῖς ὕμνοις ῥάψαντες ἀοιδήν, 

Φοῖβον ᾿Απόλλωνα χρυσάορον, ὃν τέκε Λητώ. 


We see clearly the Heliconian and Ionian schools meeting half- 
way between the Greek East and West; and an imaginative 
historian might fancy the Homerid declaiming the Delian, the 
Hesiodean the Pythian hymn. The subjects in any case must 
have been the same. These passages, together with h. Ap. 169 f., 
seem to shew the “Homeric” hymn in the light of a πάρεργον 
of the professional bard or rhapsode, and as delivered at an ἀγών, 
whether at a god’s festival, or in honour of a prince. One hymn, 
that to Apollo, is explicitly attributed to a rhapsode, Cynaethus 
of Chios (see ante p. lii and Introd. to the hymn); and there is no 
more reason to doubt this ascription than that of the various 
Cyclic poems to Arctinus, Stasinus, Eugammon etc. Similarity of 
language, style and subject led to the other long hymns being 


1 Gruppe die griechische Culte und 
Mythen i. 520-542 thinks that the greater 
hymns did not originally conclude with 
the formulae of transition, but that 
these were added when the use of the 
*‘rhapsodichymn” was forgotten ; further 
that as the epic ‘‘Gotterlied” preceded 
the ‘‘Heldenlied,” the Hymns are de- 
veloped out of a stage of poetry earlier 
than the epic. There is of course no real 
evidence for or against such a view. 


2 Local tradition asserted that Amphi- 
damas fell in the Lelantine war (Lesches 
in Plut. Conv. Sept. Sap. 153 F=c. 10, 
Proclus on Ὁ. D. 650=Plut. ed. Berna- 
dakis vii. p. 82); this would fix the 
story to the somewhat vague date of 
that event. In any case it may well be 
historical as of a member of the Heli- 
conian or Boeotian school at the period of 
its prosperity. 
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regarded as Homeric, from whatever school they had actually 
sprung; and this is the view of our oldest authority Thucydides 
and his contemporary Herodorus (p. xlix). As new forms of art 
appeared, the rhapsodic hymn lost its dignity and importance, 
and its place was taken by different forms of melos; the hexameter — 
hymn continued to be written for private rites and mysteries, 
or on a smaller scale in unworthy hands, for the public 
service of the cult-centres. A glorified specimen of the latter 
sort was inserted by Theocritus into his xvth Idyll, a hymn to 
Adonis, sung at the Adonia at Alexandria. The existence of 
short ritual hymns in the good classical period has been shewn, 
from imitations in fifth-century literature, by Adami Jahrb. αὶ 
class. Phil. 1901, pp. 213—262, and a few notices remain of their 
writers, e.g. Plesirrous ὁ Θεσσαλὸς ὁ ὑμνογράφος, a contemporary 
of Herodotus, and Matris ὁ Θηβαῖος ὑμνογράφος, perhaps his 
contemporary (Ptol. Hephaest. in Phot. Bibliotheca 148 a 38 ἐλ. 
In the next age local antiquarian poets were frequent, especi- 
ally at the different centres of worship. ‘Their compositions 
were usually choric. So we have Isyllus’ poems on Asclepius 
(about 300 Bc. and of unusual literary merit: C. Z Pel. 
et Ins. 1902, i. 950, Wilamowitz-Mollendorf Jsyllos von Epi- 
dauros, 1886); Demoteles of Andros of the third century 8.0. ἡ 
(B. C. H. iv. p. 346 ποιητὴς ὧν πεπραγ[μά͵τευται περί τε τὸ 
iepov καὶ τὴν π]όλιν τὴν Δηλίων καὶ τοὺς μύθους] τοὺς ἐπι- 
χωρίους γέγραφεν); Boeo the Delphian poetess (above p. lvi); 
the authors of the hymns lately found at Delphi—Aristonous 
of Corinth (B. C. H. xvii. 561); Cleochares of Athens (7. xviii. 
71); Philodamus (2. xix. 393); and Dioscurides of Tarsus who. 
wrote an ἐγκώμιον on Cnossus (B. C. H. iv. 352, above p. 111 n. 1). 
In Arcadia the part that ὕμνοι played in education is shewn 
by Polybius iv. 20: σχεδὸν παρὰ μόνοις ᾿Αρκάσι πρῶτον μὲν οἱ 
παῖδες ἐκ νηπίων ἄδειν ἐθίζονται κατὰ νόμους τοὺς ὕμνους 
καὶ παιᾶνας οἷς ἕκαστοι κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τοὺς ἐπιχωρίους 
ἥρωας καὶ θεοὺς ὑμνοῦσι: μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα τοὺς Φιλοξένου 
καὶ Τιμοθέου ᾿νόμους μανθάνοντες πολλῇ φιλοτιμίᾳ χορεύουσι 
κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν τοῖς Διονυσιακοῖς αὐληταῖς ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις. 
(To Timotheus twenty-one hymns are ascribed, Suid. 5.ν.)ὺ Hymns 
may have been among the πολλῶν καὶ πολλὰ ποιητῶν ποιή- 
pata sung at the Apaturia for the ἄθλα ῥαψῳδίας (Timaeus 
218). At Stratonicea, under the Early Empire (C. J. G. 2715) 
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a choir of thirty boys ἄσονται ὕμνον ὃν ἂν συντάξῃ Σώσανδρος 
ὁ γραμματικός, ἴῃ honour of Zeus and Hecate. 

Apart from temple-worship we are told that Melanippus of 
Cyme wrote an ὠδή to Opis and Hecaerge (Paus. v. 7), the 
Erythraean sibyl Herophila a hymn to Apollo (Paus. x. 12. 1), 
Eumelus of Corinth an dopa προσόδιον (to Apollo) for a Messenian 
theoria going to Delos (Bergk P. ZL. G. iii. 6, Paus. iv. 4. 1, 
33. 5). Two lines preserved by Pausanias shew that it was in 
Doric. In later times Socrates wrote a prooemium to Apollo in 
prison (Phaedo 60D), Aratus a hymn to Pan (Biographi graect, 
ed. Westermann p. 55), Euanthes, an epic poet, one to Glaucus 
(Athen. 296 0), a certain Niciades one to Persephone (C. J. G. ° 
no. 2338). The Anthology contains two curious hymns to 
Dionysus and Apollo (Anth. Pal. ix. 524, 525), in which each 
line consists of titles beginning with the same letter; 7b. ix. 485 
there is one to Thetis, ending with a prayer to Neoptolemus.! 

When and how the Homeric hymns were recited has been 
much disputed, and without a certain result. The generic name for 
them is προοίμια (first in Pindar Nem. ii. below, then in Thue. iii. 
104 of the Hymn to Apollo; for other instances see p. xliv n. 1). 
It is natural to infer from this word that they were “ preludes,” 
and Pindar Wem. ii. 1 distinctly states that the Homerids pre- 
faced their rhapsodising with a prooemium to Zeus; ὅθενπερ 
καὶ “Opmpida | ῥαπτῶν ἐπέων τὰ πόλλ᾽ ἀοιδοὶ | ἄρχονται, 
Διὸς ἐκ προοιμίου ; the scholiast ad loc. says that the rhapsodes 
as a rule began with a prooemium to Zeus, and sometimes with 
one to the Muses (so also schol. Θ 499 ἔθος yap ἣν αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ 


1 Further details will be found in 
Reinach’s article (‘‘Hymnus”) in the 
lexicon of Daremberg and Saglio. A few 
explicit statements of ancient authors 
upon hymns may be quoted here: 
Plato defines the hymn, Laws 700 B καί 
τι ἣν εἶδος Gdns εὐχαὶ πρὸς θεούς, ὄνομα 
δὲ ὕμνοι ἐπεκαλοῦντο as distinguished 
from θρῆνοι, παίωνες and διθύραμβοι. 
Cf. 801 κ ὕμνοι θεῶν καὶ ἐγκώμια κεκοινω- 
ψημένα εὐχαῖς, and Jon 534 ο, Arist. 
Poet. 1448 Ὁ 27, Aelian V.H. ii. 39. 
Menander in his Διαίρεσις τῶν ἐπιδεικ- 
τικῶν (Walz Rhet. gr. ix. 127 f.) classifies 
hymns as kAnrikol, ἀποπεμπτικοί, φυσικοί, 
μυθικοί, γενεαλογικοί, πεπλασμένοι, εὖ- 
κτικοί, ἀπευκτικοί. He quotes, amon 
other writers, Sappho, Alcaeus, an 
Bacchylides, and prose authors such as 


Plato, but not Homer, though in another 
place (above p. li) he alludes to the 
Hymn to Apollo. Aelius Dionysius (ap. 
Hust. 13. 860) says the most popular 
form of conclusion was νῦν δὲ θεοὶ μάκαρες 
τῶν ἐσθλῶν ἄφθονοι ἔστε ; nothing similar 
to this remains. Zenobius v. 99 men- 
tions another formula—dAda ἄναξ μάλα 
xatpe; this approaches nearer to the 
Homeric καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, etc. 
Proclus Chrestomathia p. 244 (in Photius 
Bibl.320 A 12) ἐκάλουν δὲ καθόλου πάντα τὰ 
εἰς τοὺς ὑπηρέτας (: ὑπερτέρους) γραφόμενα 
ὕμνους᾽ διὰ καὶ τὸ προσόδιον καὶ τὰ ἄλλα 
τὰ ὰ προειρημένα φαίνονται ἀντιδιαστέλλοντες 
τῷ ὕμνῳ ὡς εἴδη «πρὸς γένος. . ὁ δὲ κύριος 
ὕμνος πρὸς κιθάραν ἤδετο ἑστώτων, Orion 
p. 155. 
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θεοῦ προοιμιάζεσθαι). Many also of the lesser hymns contain 
clear allusions to festivals and recitations (Aphr. vi. 19 δὸς δ᾽ 
ἐν ἀγῶνι | νίκην τῷδε φέρεσθαι, Aphr. x. 5 δὸς δ᾽ ἱμερόεσσαν 
ἀοιδήν, Dem. xiii. 3 ἄρχε δ᾽ ἀοιδῆς, Hest. xxiv. 5 χάριν δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ 
ὄπασσον ἀοιδῇ, Mus. xxv. 6 ἐμὴν τιμήσατ᾽ ἀοιδήν, Hel. xxxi. 
18 ἐκ σέο δ᾽ ἀρξάμενος κλήσω μερόπων γένος ἀνδρῶν | ἡμιθέων, 
Sel. xxxii. 18 σέο δ᾽ ἀρχόμενος κλέα φωτῶν | ἄσομαι ἡμιθέων, 
ὧν κλείουσ᾽ ἔργματ᾽ ἀοιδοί. See the notes on these passages). 
The minor hymns, both by these expressions and by their brevity, 
suggest that they were not used independently ; two of greater 
length, those to Pan and Dionysus, rather belong to a religious 
ceremony in honour of those gods, and either is longer than the 
Adonis hymn in Theocritus xv. The twenty-sixth hymn (also 
to Dionysus) explicitly talks of the recurrence of the festival 
“next year.” These three hymns, therefore, seem to have no 
necessary connexion with recitations of Homer; and the same 
is even more the case with viii, xi, xii, xvii., xxii. (see the 
Introductions to these hymns) The usual view, therefore 
(expressed by Wolf Prolegomena p. cvi), that all the hymns 
were preludes to the recitation of ῥαψῳδίαι, cannot be main- 
tained. This belief rested (besides on the passage of Pindar 
quoted above) on (i.) the meaning of the word προοίμιον ; this 
word, like many terms in music. and the arts, may have shifted 
its significance, and like “ prelude” in modern music have been 
used of an independent composition which bore ἃ technical 
resemblance to an actual prelude. It is difficult to believe 
that the five greater hymns can have “preluded” a rhapsody 
not necessary longer than one of them. Wolf also relied (ii.) 
on Plutarch de Mus. 11330 τὰ γὰρ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς ὡς Bov- 
λονται ἀφοσιωσάμενοι ἐξέβαινον εὐθὺς ἐπί τε τὴν .Ομήρου καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ποίησιν. δῆλον δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ διὰ τῶν Τερπάνδρου 
προοιμίων. The passage, however, refers not to rhapsodes at all, 
but to vopoi, as a little before, 11328 Plutarch says: οὐ 
λελυμένην δ᾽ εἶναι TOV προειρημένων THY τῶν ποιημάτων λέξιν 
καὶ μέτρον οὐκ ἔχουσαν, ἀλλὰ καθάπερ Στησιχόρου τε καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων μελοποιῶν, OL ποιοῦντες ἔπη τούτοις μέλη περιε- 
τίθεσαν: καὶ γὰρ τὸν Τέρπανδρον, ἔφη, κιθαρῳδικῶν ποιητὴν 
ὄντα νομῶν, κατὰ νομὸν ἕκαστον τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τοῖς “Ομήρου 
μέλη περιτιθέντα ἄδειν ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσιν. 

That is, he says that the sequence of the nome was fixed; 
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after a sufficient invocation, the poet proceeded to melic variations 
upon an epic theme. (So the Deliades in their paean, h. Ap. 
158 f.) The statement, therefore, that the Homeric Hymns 
were preludes to recitations of Homer must be corrected so as 
to apply only to certain of the minor hymns; and when 
Thucydides calls the Apollo hymn a prooemium, we must suppose 
him to be using a consecrated technical term like “ Prélude” or 
“ Ballade,” which had lost its proper meaning! The presence of 
the formulae of opening and conclusion marks the Hymns as 
belonging to the same genre, and there is nothing incongruous in 
supposing Homerid rhapsodes at one time prefacing their recital 


of portions of Homer with invocatory verses of their own, and 


at another reciting, at ἀγῶνες and festivals, longer independent 
compositions in honour of the god of the place.” 


VI—LANGUAGE 


The peculiarities of language in the several Hymns are 


enumerated in the introduction to each of them. 


1 As a metaphor the word is common 
in literature from Pindar and Aeschylus 
onwards, especially in Plato (Rep. 531 »ν, 
532 τ, Timaeus 29 Ὁ, and often in the 
Laws), in the sense of ‘introduction’ 
to something. This, however, proves 
nothing against a change in the tech- 
nical meaning. 

2 The story of Homer reciting the 
Hymn to Apollo upon the κερατών at 
Delos may, as Welcker Hp. Cycil. i. 328 
remarks, contain an indication of the 
mode in which the Hymns were actually 
delivered. For the recitation of old 
poetry at local centres cf. a Delphian 
inscription in Dittenberger Sylloge 663 
ἐπειδὴ Κλεόδωρος καὶ Θρασύβουλος οἱ 
Θεοξενίδα Φενεᾶται παραγενόμενοί ποθ᾽ 
ἁμὲ ἐπιδείξεις ἐποιήσαντο τῷ θεῷ διὰ τᾶς 
μουσικᾶς τέχνας ἐν αἷς καὶ εὐδοκίμουν 
προφερόμενοι ἀριθμοὺς τῶν ἀρχαίων ποιη- 
τῶν οἱ ἦσαν πρέποντες ποτί τε τὸν θεὸν 
καὶ τὴν πόλιν ἁμῶν κτλ. Such artists 
appear to resemble the poets described 
in the epitome of Ptolemy Hephaest. in 
Phot. Bibl. 148 A 38 f. ἔνθα περὶ τῶν 
κατὰ πόλεις τοὺς ὕμνους ποιησάντων. The 
various opinions that have been held upon 
the origin and function of these hymns 
are summarised by Gemoll p, 101 f., and 
in the histories of literature. Mr. F. B. 


It is necessary, 


Jevons (‘‘ The Rhapsodising of the Iliad” 
J. H. S. vii. 291 f.) thinks the minor 
hymns were invocations of a deity in 
whose honour a rhapsode was about to 
recite that portion of Homer in which 
the God was mentioned. That rhapsodies 
were performed in honour of gods we 
learn not only from the well-known 
instance of the Panathenaea but from 
Plato Jon 530 A, where Ion has come 
ἐξ ’Emdavpou ἐκ τῶν ᾿Ασκληπιείων. (Socr.) 
Μῶν καὶ ῥαψῳδῶν ἀγῶνα τιθέασιν τῷ θεῷ 
οἱ ᾽᾿ΕΠπιδαύριοι ; (Lon) Πάνυ γε, καὶ τῆς ἄλλης 
ye μουσικῆς, and Clearchus of Soli ap. 
Athen. 275 Β (=F. H. G. ii. 821, Welcker 
Ep. Cycl. p. 366; the text is uncertain) 
φαγήσια, of δὲ φαγησιπόσια mpocayo- 
ρεύουσι τὴν ἑορτήν. ἐξέλιπε δὲ αὕτη, 
καθάπερ ἡ τῶν ῥαψῳδῶν. ἣν ἦγον καὶ 
τὴν τῶν Διονυσίων" ἐν ἣ παριόντες ἕκαστοι 
(ἑκάστῳ Welcker) τῶν θεῶν οἷον τιμὴν 
ἐπετέλουν τὴν ῥαψῳδίαν. But the author 
does not state that the rhapsody was 
one in which the god appeared, and it 
would have been difficult to find a 
rhapsody to mention each of the gods 
in an honorific light. Further, the usual 
invocations of rhapsodes according to the 
schol. Pind. above were to Zeus and the 
Muses, 


lxiv HOMERIC HYMNS 
however, to collect their more general linguistic features under 
one view, both to facilitate comparison, and to draw such con- 
clusions as may be possible upon their age and place of origin. 
The most obvious and important linguistic phenomenon in 
Greek Epos is the absence or presence of the Digamma.’ 
Accordingly, before proceeding farther, we give a conspectus of 
the passages in the Hymns where the effect of this letter is 
apparent or imperceptible. The list is based on that of H. 
Flach “ Das nachhesiodische Digamma” in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge 
zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprache, 1 87 8, vol. ii. p. 1-437 


DIONYSUS. 


This fragment (21 lines) is too short to yield results. 
Digamma is observed 10 καί οἱ ἀναστήσουσι, 14 ἐπερρώσαντο 
ἄνακτος ; neglected 5 Θήβησιν ἄναξ. 


DEMETER. 
Observances of digamma : 


26 ἠέλιός τε ἄναξ, 37 τόφρα οἱ,5 51 δεκάτη οἱ, 52 ἤντετό οἱ “Exary 
(bis), 53 καί ῥά οἱ ἀγγελέουσα ἔπος (bis), 59 ἔφη Ἑκάτη, 65 ἢ ἔπει ἢ 
ἔργῳ (bis), 81 μεγάλα ἰαχοῦσαν, 98 πίονα ἔργα, 104 δώματα ἠχήεντα, 
105 τὴν δὲ ἴδον, 112 ἱστάμεναι ἔπεα, 117 ἠμὲν ἔπει, 138 οὐδέ τι οἶδα, 164 
δέ οἱ, 167 τίς σε ἰδοῦσα, 176 ἐπισχόμεναι ἑανῶν, 191 δέ οἱ, 195 δή οἱ, 
199 οὔτε τι ἔργῳ, 205 ἣ δή οἱ and εὔαδεν, 207 θέμιτόν οἱ, 222 σε ἰδοῦσα, 
235 δαίμονι ἶσος, 241 ἄντα ἐῴκει, 247 ὀλοφυρομένη ἔπεα, 275 καὶ εἶδος, 
321 ἄφθιτα εἰδώς, 323 ἐμὸν ἔπος, 333 πρὶν ἴδοι, 336 παραιφάμενος 
ἐπέεσσιν, 338 ὄφρα ἑ, 342 τόν γε ἄνακτα, 349 ὄφρα ἑ, 357 μείδησεν δέ 
ἄναξ, 373 ἀμφὶ ἕ, 385 ἡ δὲ ἰδοῦσα, 419 Μελίτη ᾿Ιάχη, 427 θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι, 
440 ἐκ τοῦ οἱ, 445 νεῦσε δέ οἱ, 45] ἀλλὰ ἕκηλον, 488 δέ of. --47. 


1 Albert Thumb ‘‘zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Digamma” in Jndogerma- 
nische Forschungen, 1898, ix. 294f. has 
superseded the older works (Knos de 
digammo Homerico, Upsala, 1873, Tudeer 
de dialectorum graecarum digammo testi- 
monia inscriptionum, Helsingfors, 1879, 
R. Weiss de digamm. in hym. Hom. quaest. 
Budapest, 1889). Cf. also Solmsen 
Untersuchungen zur griechischen Laut- 
und Verslehre, 1901, p. 129. Con- 
venient accounts are given by Monro 
HI, G. ed. 2, § 388 f., Kiihner-Blass, 1892, 
i. p. 77 ἢ, Brugmann Griech. Gram.® 
p. 37 ff. 

* The corrections (other than the 
inclusion of ν ἐφ.) which it is necessary 
to make in Flach’s list, though not 


many, are sufficient to alter his per- 
centages materially. His data were 
somewhat vitiated by the emendations 
which Baumeister, whose text he used, 
had admitted. We have also removed 
from his lists the following forms, on 
what appear to be good philological 
grounds: éés etc. passim, ἤλπετο Dem. 
35, ἐώθει Herm. 305, ἁλός Ap. 73. On 
the other hand we have allowed ἧσι 
Ap. 320, 375, ὅν Ap. 342, Aphr. 208, 
οἷς Ap. 348, ἱέμενοι Ap. 472 to stand, 
though the evidence is less certain in 
these cases. 

3 V. 46, which Flach gives as altered 
by Hermann (οὐδέ of οἰωνῶν τις), yields 
no digamma in the Ms. reading (οὔτ᾽ 
οἰωνῷν τι5). 
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Neglects : 


6 ἠδ᾽ ἴα καλά, 10 πᾶσιν ἰδέσθαι, 17 ὄρουσεν ἄναξ, 37 τόφρα οἱ 
ἐλπίς, 66 θάλος εἴδες, 75 Δήμητερ ἄνασσα, 117 καὶ ἔργῳ, 118 δ᾽ ἐπέεσσιν, 
139 σφίσιν ἐργάζωμαι, 140 ἀφήλικος ἔργα, 144 καί κ᾽ ἔργα, 174 πόρτιες 
εἴαρος, 195 κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖα,1 199 οὔτ᾽ ἔπεϊ, 202 κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖα, 206 μελιηδέος 
οἴνου, 213 ax’ ἔολπα (ἀπέολπα Ms., which is the same so far as the 
digamma is concerned), 227 μιν ἔολπα, 246 δείσασ᾽ ᾧ, 302 ἔμεν οὔκαδ᾽ 
ἕκαστος (bis), 315 πολυήρατον εἶδος, 320 φωνήσασ᾽ ἔπεα, 339 ὀφθαλ- 
μοῖσιν ἰδοῦσα, 347 καταφθιμένοισιν ἀνάσσων, 350 id., 351 μήδεται ἔργον, 
406 μῆτερ ἐρέω, 409 ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδοῦσα, 418 καὶ ᾿Ιάνθη, 430 ἔκθορ᾽ ἄναξ, 
438 ἦλθ᾽ Ἑκάτη, 440 ἔπλετ᾽ ἄνασσα, 458 ἀσπασίως δ᾽ ἴδον, 492 Δηοῖ 


ἄνασσα. =35. 


APOLLO. 


For convenience of presentation, since there turns out to be 
a clear linguistic difference between the two portions of this 
hymn, and their separateness is borne out by considerations of 
context (p. 60 f.), we give the figures for the Delian and Pythian 
hymns separately. 


The Delian Hymn. 


Observances : 


1 ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο, 7 Kai ot, 27 ἀμφιρύτῃ ἑκάτερθε, 45 ὠδίνουσα 
ἑκηβόλον, 46 εἴ τίς οἱ, 50 ἀνειρομένη ἔπεα, 56 ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκαέργου, 
63 ἑκάτοιο ἄνακτος, 66 Λητοῖ ἔπος, 74 κατὰ κρατὸς ἅλις αἰεί, 75 ἅδῃ 
οἱ, 90 γόνῳ ἑκάτοιο ἄνακτος (bis), 107 ὠκέα Ἶρις, 111 ἐκπροκαλεσσαμένη 
ἔπεα, 137 εἵλετο οἰκία, 139 ὅτε τε ῥίον, 140 ἀργυρότοξε ἄναξ, 157 
Δηλιάδες ἑκατηβελέταο. =19. 


Neglects : 


15 ᾿Απόλλωνά 7 ἄνακτα, 22 σκοπιαί τοι ἅδον, 29 θνητοῖσιν ἀνάσσεις, 
46 θέλοι οἰκία,8 71 πρῶτον ἴδῃ, 75 κεν ἅδῃ, 102 ai δ᾽ Ἶριν, 106 ἔπειτ᾽ 
ἐπέεσσιν, 153 κεν ἴδοιτο, 163 μιμεῖσθ᾽ ἴσασιν and αὐτὸς ἕκαστος, 177 


λήξω ἑκηβόλον. --12. 


1 Cf. Flach p. 15 n. 14. Whatever to establish which is the object of this 
view we take of the probability calculation. 
of an original ἰἐδυῖαν (which nowhere 2 V. 46 et ris of is the reading of the 
occurs in the mss. of the Hymns, Harleian only, but appears a true cor- 
while traces are left in those of the _ rection of ris σοι of the other mss. 
Iliad), it is surely plain that εἰδυῖαν 3 V. 59 δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ βόσκεις κτὰ. is a 
must take its place here among’ versus nihili, and ἄναξ, which seems to 
neglects. Whether the author used yield a neglect, is especially inapplicable 
it depends on the age of the document, ἴο Delos. 
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The Pythian Hymn. 
Observances : 


179 ὦ ἄνα, 184 ἄμβροτα εἵματ᾽, 189 ἀμειβόμεναι ori, 198 τε ἰδεῖν 
καὶ εἶδος (015), 216 τε ῥέζουσι, 229 ἔκιες ἑκατηβόλ᾽, 237 οἱ δὲ ἄνακτι, 
239 ἔκιες ἑκατηβόλ᾽, 244 τοι ἅδε, 256 ἐχολώσατο εἶπέ τε, 257 Φοῖβε ἄναξ 
ἑκάεργε ἔπος (bis), 261 ἔκ’ τοι ἐρέω, 208 ἐσσὶ ἄναξ, 275 ὀφρὰ οἱ, 277 ἔκιες 
ἑκατηβόλ᾽, 285 ἔνθα ἄναξ, 318 ἀλλά € €, 320 pera ἧσι, 941 ἡ δὲ ἰδοῦσα," 
342 τέρπετο ὅν, 348 τέρπετο οἷς, 350 περιτελλομένου ἔ ἔτεος, 907 γέ oi, 
361 ἔνθα ἐλζοσεξα, 372 δὲ ἄνακτα, 375 ἔγνω ἧσιν, 382 ἐπὶ _ ῥίον, 391 ἐπὶ 
οἴνοπι, 400 δελφῖνι ἐοικώς, 413 ᾿Ηελίοιο ἄνακτος, 420 πνοιῇ δὲ ἄναξ, 441 
ἀστέρι εἰδόμενος, 449 ἀνέρι εἰδόμενος, 444 τὰ ἃ κῆλα, 467 ὄφρ᾽ εὖ εἰδῶ, 
471 οὐ τι ἑκόντες, 472 νόστου ἱέμενοι, 474 προσέφη ἑκάεργος, 477 καλὰ 
ἕκαστος, 486 ἐγὼ εἴπω, 488 ἠπείρου ἐρύσασθε, 490 ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι, 505 id., 
508 id., 516 δὲ ῥήσσοντες, 526 ὦ av’, 534 ῥηΐδιον ἔπος, 540 τηΐσιον ἔπος 
ἔσσεται ἠέ τι ἔργον (bis). =51. 


Neglects : 


181 μέγ᾽ ἀνάσσεις, 255 ἐσιδοῦσα, 275 εἰποῦσ’ Ἑ κάτου, 276 μ 
“Ἑκάτοιο, 286 ἐ ἐπήρατον εἶπε, 301 κτεῖνεν ἄναξ, 312 κέδν' εἰδυῖαν, 90ῦ wate 
ἔρδεσκε, 357 ἐφῆκεν ἄναξ, 382 ὦσεν ἄναξ, 385 ἔνθα δ᾽ ἄνακτι, 393 τ᾽ 
ἄνακτι, 395 κεν εἴπῃ, 415 ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδέσθαι, 437 ἡγεμόνευε δ᾽ ἄναξ, 
440 ὄρουσεν ἄναξ, 447 ἔμβαλ᾽ ἑκάστῳ, 464 καταθνητοῖσιν ἔοικας, 506 
vq’ ἐρύσαντο, 514 σφιν ἄναξ, 534 dup ἐρέω, 535 μάλ᾽ ἕκαστος. =22. 


HERMES. 
Observances: 


12 τε ἔργα, 16 κλυτὰ ἔργα, 26 ῥά ot, 61 κατὰ οἶκον, 80 ,θαύματα ἔ ἔργα, 
92 τε ἰδών, 100 Μεγαμηδείδαο ἄνακτος, 117 δέ οἱ, 197 πίονα ἔργα, 164 
αἴσυλα οἶδε, 177 τί οἵ, 294 “ἠερόεν ἑκατηβόλος, 250 ἄργυφα εἵματα, 265 
φωτὶ ἔοικα, 281 προσέφη ἑκάεργος, 313 τὰ ἕκαστα, 358 νυκτὶ ἐοικώς, 377 
φωτὶ ἐοικώς, 426 δέ οἱ, 439 τόδε εἶπέ, 440 θαυματὰ ἔργα, 454 ἐνδέξια 
ἔργα, 456 μήδεα οἶδας, 467 εὖ οἶδας, 516 ἐπαμοίβιμα ἔργα, 520 φίλα 
ἔρδοις, 5D0 τοι ἐρέω. == 26. 


Neglects : 
18 κλέψεν ἑκηβόλον, 46 ἅμ᾽ ἔπος τε καὶ ἔργον (bis), 92 ἰδὼν μὴ ἰδών, 


1 Υ. 209 ἔκιες ᾿Αζαντίδα κούρην ; there 5. This is the reading οἵ M ; the other 


seems no ground for assuming a digamma 
before ’Afavrida, besides that M reads 
ἀτλαντίδα, and the obscurity of the 
passage makes the word altogether 
doubtful. 

2 So M; the other mss. ἡ δ᾽ ἐσιδοῦσα. 
As an archaistic restoration is less prob- 
able than a linguistic degradation (well 
attested in the Homeric text), M may 
well have preserved the original. Cf. 
Aphr. 147. 


lection εἷλεν ἕκαστον (ap) equally involves 
a neglect. 

4 Flach counted in v. 400 ἧχί ῥά οἱ, 
but this is only a conjecture and a bad 
one; 7x00 δὴ is now established: in vy. 
224 he used the unwarranted conjecture 
λασιαύχενα for λασιαύχενος. V. 472 
μαντείας θ᾽ ‘“Exdepye the Mss. with unim- 
portant variations (δ᾽, 7’, y’): the particle 
was removed to suit an interpretation of 
the passage. 
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107 ἠδ᾽ ἑρσήεντα, 120 δ᾽ ἔργον, 129 προσέθηκεν ἑκάστῃ, 143 τίς οἱ, 154 
θεὸς εἶπε, 179 ἔνθεν ἅλις, 180 χρυσὸν ἅλις, 182 ῥ᾽ ἐπέεσσι, 192 κεράεσσιν 
ἑλικτάς, 199 ταῦτά μοι εἶπέ, 202 ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἴδοιτο, 205 ἐστιν ἕκαστον, 
215 ἤϊξεν ἄναξ, 218 εἰσενόησεν ἑκηβόλος εἶπε (bis), 224 λασιαύχενος 
ἔλπομαι, 227 ἤϊξεν ἄναξ, 236 βουσὶν ἑκηβόλον, 239 ἑκάεργον ἰδών, 241 
προκαλεύμενος ἥδυμον, 266 ἐμὸν ἔργον, 285 κατ᾽ οἷκον, 306 ἐελμένος εἶπε, 
333 προσέειπεν ἄναξ, 343 δαίμονος ἔργα, 376 7 οἶδε, 382 ὀπίζομαι οἶσθα, 
389 ἐξεγέλασσεν ἰδών, 403 ἀπάτερθεν ἰδών, 417 ἐπρήῦνεν ἑκηβόλον, 421 
ἤλυθ᾽ ἰωή, 428 μοῖραν ἕκαστος, 431 γεγάασιν ἕκαστος, 449 καὶ ἥδυμον, 
404 w “Exdepye, 466 σήμερον εἰδήσεις, 472 θ᾽ ‘Exdepye, 493 ἔνθεν ἅλις, 
500 υἱὸς ἄναξ, 522 ὅσ᾽ “ExnBodros, 531 τε καὶ ἔργων, 535 τὸ γὰρ οἶδε, 


559 κραΐνουσιν ἕκαστα, 571 προβάτοισιν ἀνάσσων, 574 υἱὸν ἄναξ. --50. 


APHRODITE, 
Observances : 


1 ἔννεπε ἔργα, 10 ἄρα οἱ πόλεμοί τε ἅδον καὶ ἔργον (ter), 11 ἀγλαὰ 
ἔργ, 15 ἀγλαὰ ἔργ᾽, 15 θεῖσα ἑκάστῃ, 18 τῇ ἅδε, 21 κούρῃ ἅδεν, 30 
μέσῳ οἴκῳ, 41 μέγα εἶδος, 43 μήδεα εἰδώς, 48 ἐπευξαμένη εἴπῃ, 53 δ᾽ ἄρα 
οἱ, 56 ἔπειτα ἰδοῦσα, 59 δέ οἱ, 63 ῥά οἱ and ἀμβροσίῳ, ἑανῷ, 82 καὶ 
εἶδος, 90 θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι, 92 χαῖρε ἄνασσ', 112 εὐτοιχήτοιο ἀνάσσει, 118 
σάφα οἶδα, 116 εὖ οἶδα, 139 τε ἅλις ἐσθῆτα (bis), 147 δὲ ἕκητι, 153 γύναι 
εἰκυῖα, 162 μέν οἱ, 164 λῦσε δέ οἱ, 167 σάφα εἰδώς, 171 χροΐ ἕννυτο 
εἵματα (bis), 181 ὡς δὲ ἴδεν, 184 λισσόμενος ἔπεα, 185 θεὰ ἴδον, 205 
θαῦμα ἰδεῖν, 207 οὐδέ τι Sex, 208 ὅππῃ οἵ, 210 δέ of, 212 δὲ ἕκαστα, 235 
ἥδε δέ οἱ, 267 δέ ἑ, 277 ἐς πεμπτὸν ἔτος, 280 ποτὶ Ἴλιον. -- 45. 


Neglects : 


6 δ᾽ ἔργα, 9 γἄρ οἱ and εὔαδεν ἔργα, 21 ἅδεν ἔργ᾽, 44 κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖαν, 
55 ἀθανάτοισιν ἐοικώς, 85 τε καὶ εἵματα,2 86 γὰρ ἕεστο, 91 εἷλεν ἔπος, 109 
ἀθανάτῃσιν ἐΐσκεις, 122 ἤγαγον ἔργα, 134 κέδν’ εἰδυΐζῃ, 186 ἀλλ᾽ εἰκυῖα, 8 
144 εἷλεν ἔπος, 151 εἴ κεν ἑκηβόλος, 157 ἔσκεν ἄνακτι, 163 θ᾽ ἕλικας, 169 
τε καὶ ἴφια, 176 ἀνέγειρεν ἔπος, 196 Τρώεσσιν ἀνάξει, 203 ἥρπασεν ὅν." 
232 τε καὶ εἵματα, 256 πρῶτον ἴδῃ, 278 πρῶτον ἴδῃς. -- 24. 


VII. Dionysus. 


Observances : 


3 ἀνδρὶ ἐοικώς, 7 ἐπὶ οἴνοπα, 8 οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες, 16 αὐτίκα οἷς, 34 θαυματὰ 
ἔργα, 40 μέλας εἱλίσσετο, 42 οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες, 48 ὑπόδρα ἰδών, 52 ἐπεὶ ἴδον. 


1 By taking the conjecture οὐ γάρ οὐ doublet avoids the neglect by the read- 
ἅδε for the Ms. reading od γάρ οἱ εὔαδεν. ing ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί. 
Flach, naturally, avoids this neglect. This reading appears to be implied 
2 The same is a v./. line 82. by the Mss. ; the variant ἥρπασ᾽ ἑὸν would 
’ The other line of the apparent yield no neglect. . 
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Neglects : 


29 ἢ ἑκαστέρω, 30 ποτ᾽ ἐρεῖ, 37 πάντας ἰδόντας, 54 πανόλβιον εἶπε, 


XIX. Pan, 
Observances : 
31 τέ οἱ, 48 χαῖρε ἄναξ. =2. 
Neglects : 


4 


14 δ᾽ ἕσπερος, 17 7 ἔαρος, 21 οὔρεος ἠχώ, 36 τερατωπὸν ἰδέσθαι, 37 
πολύκροτον ἡδυγέλωτα. =5. 


Minor Hymns. 


Observances : 


vi. Aphr. 6 ἄμβροτα εἵματα ἕσσαν (bis), 15 ἠσπάζοντο ἰδόντες, 
16 ἠρήσαντο ἕκαστος, 17 καὶ οἴκαδ᾽, 
xi. Ath. 2 πολεμήϊα ἔργα. 
xv. Heracl. 9. χαῦρε ἄναξ. 
xvi. Ascl. 5 χαῖρε ἄναξ. 
xx. Heph. 2 ἀγλαὰ ἔργα. 
xxl. Apoll. 5 χαῖρε ἄναξ. 
xxiv. Hest. 1 ἥτε ἄνακτος Απόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο (bis). 
xxv. Mus. 5 γλυκερή ot. 
xxix. Hest. 6 μελιηδέα οἶνον. 
xxx. Ge 10 εὐθηνεῖ οἶκος. 
xxxi. Hel. 5 ἡ οἱ τέκε, 17 χαῖρε ἄναξ. 
xxxii. Sel. 8 εἵματα ἑσσαμένη, 17 χαῖρε ἄνασσα. 
xxxiii. Diose. 16. οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες. -- 21. 
Neglects : 
vi. 18 θαυμάζοντες ioorepavor,! 19 χαῖρ᾽ ἑλικοβλέφαρε. 
xii. 2 ὑπείροχον εἶδος. 
xiv. 3 τυπάνων 7’ ἰαχή, 5 τ᾽ ἠχήεντα. 
ΧΥ. 5 Hupvo Ojos ἄνακτος. 
xxii, 9. θ᾽ ἑλικῶνα. 
xxv. 2 καὶ ἑκηβόλον. 
xxvi. 3 πατρὸς ἄνακτος, 5 πατρὸς ἕκητι. 


ΧΧΥΪ. 20 τε καὶ ἔργμασιν. 
xxix. 12 εἰδότες ἔργματα. 
Φ ᾽ 4 
xxxi. 13 λάμπεται ἔσθος. 
Xxxii. 2 Διὸς ἵστορες, 3 γαῖαν ἑλίσσεται, 16 ἐκπρεπὲς εἶδος, 19 
κλείουσ᾽ ἔργματ. --17. 


1 Removed by p’s lection ἐυστεφάνου. 
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Tabulated the results are: 


Observances. Neglects. 
Demeter 47 35 = 1942 : 1 
Apoll. Del. 19 12 = 1583 : 1 
Apoll. Pyth. 51 22 = 2318 : 1 
Hermes 26 49: ees: θ» I 
Aphrod. 45 24 = 1.878 : 1 
Dion, vii 9 4 22D 4d 
Pan xix. 2 Biante! bbe oc 
Minor Hymns 2] LU) L28be dk 


These figures vary materially from those of Flach le. and 
of Fick (“die urspriingliche Sprache der ἢ. H.” 8. B. 1885, ix. 
p. 195 f.). The difference is mainly accounted for by the fact 
that we have not considered v ἐφελκυστικόν before a once- 
digammated word a certain sign of the original presence of the 
digamma in the document where it occurs. To believe this it 
would be necessary to prove that the Hymns started with an 
audible digamma, and that the scribes or reciters, as the digamma 
lost its force and they became aware of the hiatus, filled the 
gap with a vy. But the presence of an audible or living digamma 
in the whole Homeric corpus, as a single epos, is doubted on 
many sides, and strongly denied by Thumb Jc. p. 326. If it was 
at the beginning a fluctuating and semi-traditional sound, ν éper- 
κυστικόν may represent this original state of things, and be 
prima facie evidence that where it occurs F was not pronounced. 
As early as the sixth century we find ν ἐφ. on Ionic inscriptions 
before originally digammated vowels (Hoffmann der ion. Dialekt 
30 ἀνεθηκεν hexnBorwt, 32 ἀνεθηκεν εκηβολωι, 59 codunuow 
exnBor{wt). We have therefore not omitted consideration of 
ν ἐφ. in a calculation which aims at ascertaining the position 
of the digamma in these poems. 

On the other hand we have not ventured to follow Thumb 
(p. 328) in withdrawing the case of hiatus altogether from the 
computation. However independent of the digamma in historical 
times hiatus in instances such as δὲ ἔπος may have been, the 
digamma originally must have been the cause of it, and the 
gradual disappearance of hiatus has a chronological value. 

These figures once obtained may be employed to determine 
the relation of the Hymns (1) to the Jliad and Odyssey; (2) to 
one another. 
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(1) The percentage of observances and neglects of the 
digamma in the Jliad and Odyssey has been worked out by W. 
von Hartel in his “ Homerische Studien iii.” (Sitzwngsberichte der 
Κ΄» Akademie der Wiss. Wien vol. 78, 1874; the separate edition 
has long been out of print). He gives 3354 observances against 
617 neglects, ie. 5°43598:1. This total excludes ν ἐφέλκ. 
(Hartel p. 61). If we count the cases of v ἐφελκ. in the Hymns 
as observances, the ratios work out as 


Observances, Neglects. 
Dem. 53 29 = 1°82 :1 
Ap. Del. 235 8 = 127 :1 
Ap. Pyth. 59 14 = 4214 :1 
Hermes 42 33 = 1:37 :1 
Aphr. 57 12 = 475 : 1 
Dion. vii. 10 3, = DOs 
Pan xix. 2 5 = 4 at | 
Minor Hymus 2] 17 = 1:235 : 1 


Comparing Hartel’s figures we see that the digamma has 
suffered weakening between the oldest of the hymns and the 
Homeric poems. This is natural and supported by external 
evidence, if we consider that, while the Homeric poems are most 
probably referred to the mainland and before the Dorian 
invasion (Monro Odyssey xiii.—xxiv. p. 465 f.), the hymns to 
Apollo Delius and Pythius at least posit the Ionian colonisation 
and the Delphic oracle. If, however, with Thumb p. 329, we 
limit the comparison to cases of Hlision only, some of the results 
in the Hymns are singularly even with Hartel’s for the Jiad and 
Odyssey, Viz.— 


Ap. Del. 1 Ἀν 
Apbhr. Lae 
Homer Lose 


What the result on Hartel’s figures of the introduction of ν ἐφ. 
would be can hardly be estimated, but it may be presumed the 
Hymns would still exhibit a larger number of neglected digammas. 

How much later it may be inferred the Hymns are than 
Homer is another matter; there is no evidence to calculate the 
rate of digamma-decay, or to translate percentages of neglects 
into terms of chronology. Nor again is there agreement as 


to what ratio of observance is enough to constitute the digamma_. 
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a “living sound”; the older inquirers (Flach and Fick) assumed 
that in the Hymns to Aphr. and Ap. Pyth. it was alive, and in 
the Homeric poems; but though it is now agreed on all hands 
that F belonged. to Ionic as a dialect (Kretschmer K. Z. 29 p. 
390 f., Smyth Jonic ὃ 386, Brugmann Gr. Grammatik ed. 3 
p- 38), it is as widely held that in the collected Homeric epos 
digamma has no place (Thumb 1.6. p. 326). In the Ur-Homer 
when it sprang up on Achaean shores no doubt it had; but it 
is out of the question to refer any part of the Hymns to such a 
period. This consideration, and the low ratio of differences even 
in the best cases between observance and neglect make it very 
doubtful if F was a living sound in any of the Hymns. 

(2) As regards the relation of the Hymns to one another, 
digammas being admittedly indigenous to Ionic, and having dis- 
appeared almost entirely from both Ionic inscriptions and iambic 
poets (see for the former Smyth or Hoffmann, or Thumb Lc. p. 
322 f., for the latter Hoffmann § 249 or Flach’s statistics Le. 
p. 44 f.), and at a date varying from B.c. 800—700 in round 
numbers, it might be supposed prima facie that those hymns 
in which the digamma was best preserved were the oldest. 
Judged by this criterion the Hymns fall into the following 
order of age :—Apollo Pythius, Aphrodite, Apollo Delius, Demeter, 
Hermes. The Hymns to Dionysus and Pan are excluded from 
the general calculation on account of their brevity; but as against 
Pan, h. Dion. appears remarkably the elder. The combined ratio 
of the minor Hymns also does not strictly enter into the 
comparison; their total is very close to that of Demeter.’ 
The value, however, of the digamma as a criterion of age is 
gravely qualified by the extent to which any particular hymn 
depends upon Homer. It is obvious that lines borrowed from 
Homer containing observances or neglects of the digamma cannot 
be adduced as proof of the age of the hymn which borrows them. 
A later hymn, owing more to Homeric diction, may seem older 
than one whose writer was less bound by Homeric tradition. 
The Homeric Hymns differ considerably as to the degree of their 
dependence upon Homer; ἢ. Aphr. is ὁμηρικώτατος in diction ; 
20 verses are taken from Homer with almost no alteration, 


1 In the usual tables, where vy ἐῴ. is Aphr. is reversed; the other ratios are 
excluded (Flach p. 40, Fick B. B. ix. p. little different. 
195 f.), the order of Ap. Pyth. and 
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and the poem abounds in hemistichs and formulae; out of 293 
verses about 160 end in a Homeric formula (Windisch de Hymn. 
Hom. maj. 1867, p. 47). The like statement applies to the 
Pythian ‘hymn; out of 368 verses 38 are taken nearly unaltered 
from the Jliad or Odyssey, and nearly half contain formulae 
(Windisch p. 11). It is plain, therefore,:that the proportions 
of presence or absence of the digamma must not be pressed so 
as to establish a definite order between the greater hymns.’ The 
figures appear when this allowance has been made to establish 
these facts : ; 

(1) H. Hermes is much later than the other three long hymns. 

(2) H. Ap. Del. and Pyth., h. Aphr. and ἢ. Dem. are all old, 
but the percentages of observances and neglects do not differ so 
materially as to fix an order between them. 

(3) The evidence of the digamma, as far as it goes, proves 


h. Dvn. to be comparatively old (as against some theories — 4 


mentioned in the Introd.). 

(4) H. Pan cannot belong to an early epic date. 

The digamma then at the time when the oldest hymn was 
written was dead in current pronunciation. If, therefore, as is 
currently held, the digamma ceased to be spoken in Asia after 
850, and in Naxos and the Cyclades by 700, and perhaps some- 
what later in Euboea, the oldest part of the Hymns cannot be 
put back beyond at farthest 800. This limitation agrees with 
the external and historical evidence, which will be found in the 
Introductions to the different Hymus. ; 

Besides the digamma there are few dialectal peculiarities in 
the Hymns. Their vocabulary, where it differs from Homer 
(see Fietkau de carm. Hesiod. atque hymnorum quatuor magnorum 
vocabulis non homericis Regimont. 1866), agrees with their general 
late-epic date. ἕκατι h. Aphr. 147 is perhaps a scribe’s accident, 
due to Tragic associations. The same uncertainty attaches to μής 
Herm. 11, δελφοῦσα h. Ap. 244 ete, φύζαν Herm. 114, παῖδ᾽ 
ἀφνειὸν 1b. 473. The Hymn to Hermes is the only one which 
offers palpable peculiarities of language. ᾿Αθρόᾶς 106, sep’ 


2 No substantial results as to com- 


1 This conclusion is denied, as against 
parative dates can be drawn from the 


Windisch, Clemm, and others, by Flach 


lc. p. 5 ἢν, but, especially in view of 
the new theories held about the history 
of the digamma, its presence or absence 
cannot be held as more than one factor 
in determining the date of a document. 


structure of the verse of the Hymns. 
The subject is treated exhaustively by 
La Roche Wiener Studien xx. pp. 70- 
90, Eberhard Metrische Beobachtungen 
2ud.h. H, 1874 and 1887. 
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ἰγνύσι 152 suggest similar forms in the Hesiodic poems— 
λαγός (ace. pl.) Scut. 302, ἀποδρέπεν O. D. 611, Φέκιον ὄρος 
Seut. 33, Pika Theog. 326, tpomds Ο. D. 564 ete., which are 
recognised to be effects of the Boeotian dialect upon the 
Heliconian school (cf. e.g. Flach 1.6. p. 5, n. 4). The singularly 
low percentage of the digamma, however, in the Hymn to 
Hermes would seem to contradict a theory of a _ Boeotian 
origin; and Fick’s happy restoration of ἡχοῦ in v. 400 rather 
connects the hymn with Oropus or Eretria (B. B. xxii. 272). 
For the Oropian inscription containing the form nyou see on 


_ Herm. 400. To these forms may be added θᾶττον 255; for in 


the same Oropian inscription we find eXatrov. It is true that 
both Smyth (Jonic ὃ 371) and Hoffmann (p. 574) see Attic 
influence in eAatrrov; Fick, however (ap. Hoffmann), is 
on the other side, and cf. Wilamowitz-Méllendorf (Hermes xxi. 


99). As the inscription contains non-Attic forms such as 


εντοθα = ἐνταῦθα, αφικνεμενων = ἀφικνουμένων, and especially the 
rhotacism δημορίων = δημοσίων, we should see in it an Euboean- 
Ionic dialect coloured by a few local peculiarities.| The hymn, 
therefore, seems attributable to the dialect of Oropus or Eretria. 
We hear of no school of rhapsodes at these places, but the 
neighbouring Chalcis could attract “Hesiod” and “ Homer ” 
to its games (Hes. 0. D. 650° ἢ, quoted p. lix, Certamen 265 
Rzach). A few writers of the early age are mentioned as of 
Chalcis ; e.g. Tynnichus, the man of one paean (Plato Jon 534 D 
ὃν πάντες ἄδουσι), admired by Aeschylus for its antique sim- 
plicity (Porph. de abst. ii. 18; he was later than Alcman 
according to the story in Ptol. Hephaest. Nov. Hist. in Phot. 
Βιδί. 151 a 9); and Hypodicus who won the prize for the 
dithyramb at Athens in 508 (Marmor Parium§ 61). The neigh- 
bourhood of the serious Heliconian school may have induced 
an Euboean or Oropian to write a hymn in style somewhat of 
a parody upon Hesiod, and which contained the less dignified 
adventures of the Pythian god. 
The longer hymns then upon the evidence of their language 
appear to belong to the last stage of the epic period ; the figures 
* Rhotacism in Euboea is certainly and it is found in Thessaly (i. p. 300) 
un-Attic, and attracted Plato’s notice and is frequent in Elis (where however 
(Cratylus 434¢), but it is not Boeotian it is final, while Eretrian rhotacism is 


either (Meister i. p. 151). Herodian, usually medial), 
however, attributed it to ““ Aeolians,” 
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for the smaller hymns, though less cogent, since they assume 
the homogeneity of the poems, are a guarantee of their age on 
the whole, and compared with the ratios of the later epics, 
give them a place in the classical period; a conclusion agreeing 
with their style and the imitations in tragedy and comedy 
collected by Adami /.c. 

These hymns, with a few exceptions, have no close analogies 
in later poetry: they do not resemble the Batrachomyomachia 
nor the fourth-century parodies; they are simpler than the 
learned and artificial hymns of the Alexandrians; they are 
superior to the later official hymns found at Delphi; and, 
finally, they are far removed from the tone of the Orphic and 
Proclan hymns. The argument from style is strongly supported 
by the external evidence that a scholiast on Pindar quotes one 
hymn (xvi.) as “ Homeric.” 

But although the great majority of the minor hymns seem 
to belong to the end of the genuine epic period, a few are 
evidently later. The Hymn to Pan can hardly be older than 
the fifth century; the Hymns to Helios and Selene appear to be 
Alexandrine (see Introd. xxxi.); and the Hymn to Ares, anomalous 
in the collection, may date from any part of the period of oe 
influence (see ante, p. xl n. 3). 


VIL—EDITIONS, ETC. 


The editio princeps of 1488, its sources and its contribution 
to the text of the author, have been described ante, p. xxxii. 
The Hymns were printed with the rest of the Homeric corpus 
in the editions of Aldus (1504, etc.) and Giunta (1537). No 
new material was collected for these editions, and alterations in 
the text were merely clerical. The Aldine corrected h. Ap. 244 
ἅδε, h. Aphr. 31 an accent. The Hymns were first translated 
by Georgius Dartona, in the Latin version of the Odyssey pub- 
lished by Andreas Divus of Constantinople, at Venice in 1537 
(Matthiae Animad. xii. f.).? Henri Estienne included the Hymns 
in his great edition of the Poetae Gracci principes heroici carminis, 


1 See Flach B. 8. ii. 44 f. 2 See also Legrand Bibliographie Hellénique iii. 367. 
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1567, and on pp. xxvi., xxvii., printed the first notes on them. 
A certain number of quasi-clerical corrections are due to him 
(the best are h. Ap. 313 ποιήσατο for ἐποιήσατο, xix. 2 rion 
for πίσση, xxv. 1 ἄρχωμαι for ἄρχομαι). A few bolder altera- 
tions which he makes are unacceptable, though wap for dpa 
h. Aphr. 173 was for a time received and believed to be the 
reading of a Paris Ms. One correction, however, is brilliant, and 
anticipates modern philology, λόον for Aovov h. Ap. 120. The 
lawyer who goes by the name of Giphanius (van Giffen) may be 
quoted for his attempt to insert δ᾽ after don h. Ap. 73; his 
edition of Homer came out at Strassburg in 1572. The first 
scholar who seriously and with success applied his skill to the 
dark places of the Hymns was an avocat of Dijon, Bernard 
Martin (1574-1639) in his Variarum lectionum libri quattuor 
Parisiis apud Petrum Chevalier, 1605. This rare book (of 
which neither the Bodleian nor the British Museum possesses 
a copy) was reprinted “cura Diederici van der Kemp, Trajecti 
ad Rhenum,” in 1755. Particulars of Martin’s life will be 
found in the preface, and in the local authorities quoted in the 
article upon him in the Nowvelle Biographie générale. He left 
- his library to the Jesuits of Dijon, in whose house his portrait 
was to be seen in van der Kemp’s time. His fame rests upon 
the brilliant emendations ὃς τότ᾽ ἐπαντιάσει for of τότ᾽ ἐπαντία 
σεῖο ἢ. Ap. 152, μνωόμενος for ἀνωόμενος ib. 209, ἐγρήσσων 
éréov te for ἄγρης" εἰνετέον te ἢ. Herm. 242, φεύγουσα for 
φθέγγουσα (confirmed by M) ib. 486, στόμα χείσεται for crova- 
χήσεται ἢ. Aphr. 252, Μέλητος for μελήτης h. ix. 3. His 
other conjectures, though less certain, are remarkable: h. Ap. 
121 χερσὶ πορέξατο for χερσὶν ἐπήρξατο, 165 a lacuna between 
this v. and 166, 209 ὥς aor for ὅπποσ᾽, ib. ᾿Αζανίδα or 
᾿Αβαντίδα for ᾿Αζαντίδα, 371 ἱερὸν for ἵμερον, h. Herm. 86 pos 
for ὡς, 87 κομέων for δέμων, 241 στῆ or βῆ or ὡς for δή, 
410 λύοντο for φύοντο, 412 οἷα τι for ῥεῖά τε, 415 πύκν᾽ for 
πῦρ (accepted till recently), 412 transposed after 415, 427 
aivéovt or ὑμνέοντ᾽ for κραίνων, 471 dudds for ὀμφῆς, 473 ἐγὼ 
παῖς σ᾽ ὀξύνοον for ἔγωγε παῖδ᾽ ἀφνειόν, 497 ἑκών for ἔχων, 
498 ἐπέτειλεν for ἐπέτελλεν, 524 ἐπὶ ῥυθμῷ φιλότητος for 
ἐπ᾿ ἀρθμῴ καὶ φιλότητι, h. Aphr. 254 ὀνομαστὸν for ὀνοτατὸν 
(accepted in every edition but Clarke’s), xix. 6 αὐχμήενθ᾽ for 
αὐχμήενθ᾽, 14 ἔξαγεν or ἔκλασεν οἷας for ἔκλαγεν οἷον, 12 
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αἰγίλόεντα for ἀργινόεντα, 38 dvalfaca’ λίπεν for ἀναίξας 
λεῖπεν, xxii. 3 “Ἑλίκην τε for ᾿Ελικῶνα (often accepted), xxix. 
alters the title to εἰς “Ἑστίαν καὶ “Epufy, transposes v. 9 after 
v. 11 (usually accepted), 5 εἰλαπίναι θνητοῖς" col δὲ for eid. 
θνητοῖσιν ἵν᾿ οὐ, 12 νεοῖς for vow. The courage implied 
in attacking so many of the worst passages, and the very 
considerable measure of success, with no suggestion from 
variants or commentaries, give Martin’s achievement a very 
high place. 

The seventeenth sdieitie neglected the Hymns, and it is 
not till 1711 that we come to the edition of Joshua Barnes 
at Cambridge. It is unnecessary to characterise this remarkable 
book. With all its faults it held the field as a text till the 
time of Wolf (1807), and the next English edition (Samuel 
Clarke 1740) was almost a reprint. Barnes’ chief merit is 
probably his collection of Homeric parallels, which have since 
played so great a part in the study of these documents. His 
best conjectures are his divination of φή in δή Hermes 241 
(repeated by Hermann and confirmed by y’s 6), μεγάλου Koiovo 
for μεγάλοιο Κρόνοιο ἢ. Ap. 62, τεθυωμένα for τεθυώδεα ib. 184, 
and particularly ὕλη for ὕλην ἐδ. 228. His extraordinary Latin 
renderings, however, exposed him to the just ridicule of Jacques 
Philippe D’Orville (1696-1751) the well-known collector, 
dilettante, and scholar; a selection of D’Orville’s comments and 
conjectures upon the Hymns was published in the Journal of 
Philology xxv. 250 ἢ Some of his Rane hanes anticipate later 
scholars (i. Ap. 142 ἂν for ad, h. Herm. 497 ἔχειν for ἔχων, xix. 
18 ἐπυπροιεῖσα for ἐπυπροχέουσα) and in one case are confirmed 
by Μ (h. Ap. 211, tutius etiam legatur ἅμ᾽ ἐρεχθεῖ, for ἐρευθεῖ). 
He alludes to the Hymns also in his Critica Vannus 1737. 
Another object of D’Orville’s lash was Michel Maittaire, known 
as an early dialectologist, who published the hymn to Apollo as 
part of his Miscellanea Graecorum aliquot Seriptorum Carmina 
cum Versione Latina et Notis London 1722. He first wished 
to take βεβλήαται h. Ap. 20 as a singular. Samuel Clarke’s 
edition (1740) was, as we said above, almost a re-issue of Barnes’s, 
as Ernesti’s (1759 f.) was of Clarke’s. ὀνοταστὸν for ὀνότατον 
h. Aphr. 254 is its most conspicuous novelty. In the learned 
Verisimilium libri duo of Joannes Pierson, Lugd. Bat. 1752 


1 ἀναΐστασα in the ed. of 1755 is presumably a misprint. 
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there are several good things. ἀβλαύτοις was for many years 
read after his conjecture for ἀβλαβέως h. Herm. 83; ἄγρης is 
certain for ἄκρης xix. 15. 

Down to this period ever since 1488 no single manuscript 
of the Hymns had been collated. During the three centuries 
scholars accomplished what they did without the suggestion of 
variants. It is singular that D’Orville, an industrious collector 
in other provinces, who travelled in Italy, visited Milan and 
Florence, and catalogued the Biblioteca Estense where E was 
lying, should have copied down no various readings. The modern 
and scientific study of the Hymns begins with the great Dutch- 
man David Ruhnken, who, in his £pistola critica to Valckenir 
(1749), published the readings of two “mss. Regii” (the actual 
Paris mss. grec 2763 =A, and 2833=C). This book was the 
work of Ruhnken’s youth, and it produced no immediate follower. 
When, however, thirty years afterwards the Moscow ms. fell into 
his hands, Ruhnken republished his Lpistola critica together 
with a text of the new poem (1782). This discovery fairly 
launched the Hymns; there followed in succession the works 
of Mitscherlich (Hymn to Demeter alone, 1787), Ilgen (1796), 
A. Matthiae (Animadversiones 1800, edition 1805), Hermann 
(1806), Voss (Demeter only, 1826), Franke (1828). Wolf's text 
(1807) and Bothe’s text with notes (1835) are occasionally 
quoted. It is unnecessary to analyse these commentaries in 
detail. Ilgen accumulated parallels, Matthiae contributed new 
ideas and acute emendations (nearly all of which have at last 
been removed from the text), Hermann principally grammar 
and a theory of the formation of the text, Franke’s small book 
summed up this period with judgment and impartiality. In 
the other books a certain opposition is noticeable; Matthiae 
harked back to Ruhnken, while Hermann championed I]gen. 

Still with all the advance in criticism and the collection of 
illustrations achieved by these publications, the collation of 
Mss. had only increased by one Paris Ms. (no. 2765 =B), 
examined together with Ruhnken’s pair by Coray (Matthiae 
Animadver. p. ix—xi). The next and last period of investigation 
should have been introduced by Schneidewin (from whom we 
actually have some work on the Hymns to Apollo and Hermes; 
v. Baumeister p. 92). His incomplete edition was taken up by 
Baumeister in the well-known book (1860) which for so long 
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has been the principal authority for these documents. At this 
time the critical material before the world was the textus 
receptus, M, and ABC. Baumeister re-introduced the family 
from which Demetrius, unknown to mankind, had originally 
drawn. Schneidewin had obtained from Keil collations of D 
and of L, and information of the existence of P, G, and Q (ed. 
pp. 93, 94). The discovery of L turned attention to the # 
family, and between 1860 and 1886, the date of Abel’s and* 
Gemoll’s editions, there had been collated by various hands the 
mss. D, E, G, L,, P, R,, R,, N, V (Abel prae/. p. xiii, Gemoll p. vi, 
Hollander op. citando Ὁ. 3, 4). The «x family, perhaps as the — 
newest, dethroned M from the position it had held since its dis- 
covery, and the question was only whether E or L were the 
better representative of zx. The claims of M were re-introduced 
and temperately weighed by Dr. H. Hollander in his treatise die 
handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der hom. Hymnen Leipzig 1886, 
which definitely settled the relation of the mss. All these Mss., 
with the addition of O, II, Τὶ, 5, L,, H, J, K, and Mon., were 
collated for the edition of Alfred Goodwin, Oxford 1893. Since 
that date there have been added T, At, R,, and L,. 

Subsequent literature is noticed in the commentary. It is 
sufficient to mention the text of E. Abel, Prag 1886, the text 
and commentary of Albert Gemoll, Leipzig 1886, the separate 
editions of the Hymn to Demeter by Biicheler 1869 and V. Puntoni 
1896, and of that to Hermes by Arthur Ludwich 1890, and the 
English translations of the Hymns by J. Edgar, 1891, and Andrew 
Lang, 1899, the latter with a discussion on many points in 
connexion with the folklore of the poems. By the “Oxford 
text” is meant Homerz opera ed. D. B. Monro, Oxonit 1896. 





I 


HYMN TO DIONYSUS 


THE loss of one quire and a leaf in M, and probably of more in 
its archetype (p. xv), has deprived us of all but the last twelve 
verses of this hymn. The lines quoted by Diodorus, which were 
first connected with the hymn by Ruhnken, came apparently 
from the beginning; there is no reason to doubt, with Baumeister, 
the connexion of the two fragments. Another line is perhaps 
preserved by Athenaeus 653B Κράτης ἐν δευτέρῳ ᾿Αττικῆς 
διαλέκτου ἐν τοῖς ὕμνοις τοῖς ἀρχαίοις φάσκων ἀντὶ τοῦ βότρυος 
τὴν σταφυλὴν κεῖσθαι διὰ τούτου 


ἀν δε a ΄, ΄ 
αὐτΉσι σταφυλῇσι μελαίνῃσιν κομόωντες 


(p. 65 Wachsmuth). On the source of the quotation in the 
scholia to Apollonius Arg. B 1211 see p. lxix. 

Date-—From its position in M it is probable that this was a 
long hymn, on the scale of those to Dem., Apoll., Hermes and 
Aphr. Otherwise, plainly, it would have been placed among the 
short preludes. Space is allowed for a hymn of such size by 
the probable loss of much matter in the archetype of M (see 
Ῥ. XV). 

There is hence the presumption that in age it was equal to 
the four greater hymns. Diodorus attributed it to Homer (iv. 2 
καὶ τὸν Ὅμηρον δὲ τούτοις μαρτυρῆσαι ἐν τοῖς ὕμνοις). The 
other hymn to Dionysus in the collection (vii) is in a different 
style, and comparisons between the two are not helpful; but it is 
probable that the seventh hymn is later, and that its composer 
borrowed the concluding formula οὐδέ πῃ ἔστι from 18, 19. 
There is nothing, either mythological or linguistic, in the frag- 
ments of this hymn which suggests a late period. 

B 


is ORK. Gr. ix. p. 144) φασὶν... ὅτε καὶ χωρὶς τῶν 


τς ὦ 


That there were various bynes: to Dionysis, 
“may be inferred from Menander περὶ ἐπιδεικτ. ch. 





ο΄ ψικῶν εἴησάν τινες μυθικοὶ Shen οἷον. ὅτι, Διόνυσος. 
ο΄ ἐπεξενώθη. 


Ὁ 











TMNOI OMHPIKOI 


FRAGMENTA 


Z 


HYMNI IN 


BACCHUM 


e \ \ / ’ e + ee ΄ 5] 7 
οἱ μὲν γὰρ Δρακάνῳ σ᾽ οἱ δ᾽ Ἱκάρῳ ἠνεμοέσσῃ 
Ὁ € b] > / lal 7 > ἴω 
φάσ᾽, οἱ δ᾽ ἐν Νάξῳ, δῖον γένος, εἰραφιῶτα, 





1-9 cit. Diodorus Siculus iii. 66. 3; 8, 9 solos Diodorus i. 15. 7, iv. 2. 4, schol. 


“Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1211 





1. Δρακάνῳ : this is usually supposed 
to be the promontory in the island of 
Icaros (Strabo xiv. 639, Paus. ix. 11. 2). 
Hermann and others therefore hold that 
Ἰκάρῳ could not refer to the island, as 
the whole would include the part. But, 
although there were several other places 
of the name (Pliny WV. H. iv. 23, Steph. 
Byz. s.v.), Icaros is here undoubtedly 
the island near Samos. The poet might 
mean “either on Dracanon or (elsewhere) 
in Icaros.” But Maass (Hermes xxvi. 
1891, p. 178 f.) is probably right in 
identifying Dracanon with a cape of the 
same name in Cos, an island which had 
some connexion with Dionysus. For 
this cape see Strabo 657, where it is 
spelt Apéxavovy (other variations are 
Δράκονον, Apaxdviov, Δράκανος ; the forms 
in a and ε are equally sound, being 
perhaps from ,/dpax, ./dpex, in δέρκομαι, 
ἔδρακον. The Dracanon in Theocr. 
xxvi. 33, Nonn. Dion. ix. 16 (mentioned 
as the birthplace) is also to be taken as 
in Cos; so also Anth. Pal. vii. 651. 3 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν Δολίχης Te Kal αἰπεινῆς 
Δρακάνοιο | ᾿Ικάριον ῥήσσει κῦμα περὶ 
κροκάλαις, where, as in the hymn, the 
promontory is mentioned as separate 
from the island (Doliche is the old name 
of Icaros, Apollod. ii. 6. 3). 


2. ΝΝάξῳ : see Preller-Robert i.? 676 f. 
εἰραφιῶτα : for the form cf. orapya- 
viora ἢ. Herm. 3810, μηχανιῶτα. 436, 
χαριδῶτα h. xviii. 12, ὑλειῶτα Anth. Pal. 
vi. 106. Some exx. are quoted by Fick B. 
B. χχ. 179. The derivation and meaning 


of the epithet have only lately been 


made out. The ancients offer a choice 
of etymologies (schol. A 39 mapa rd 
épépw, ὅθεν καὶ εἰραφιώτης ὁ Διόνυσος 
λέγεται" ἐστέφετο γὰρ κισσῷ " ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἐρράφθαι αὐτὸν τῷ μηρῷ τοῦ Διός. ἢ παρὰ 
τὸ ἐρίφῳ αὐτὸν συνανατραφῆναι. ἢ παρὰ 
τὸ ἐρίῳ αὐτὸν πλέκεσθαι" cf. HL. M. 302, 
53, Choeroboscus ap. Cramer An. Ox. 
ii. p. 211, 32). The sense of the word 
in literature is that of μηρορραφής (Kur. 
Bacchae 96, Nonnus Dion. ix. 23, Orph. 
ἢ. xiviii. 2 f., A. anon. 1=Abel p. 284). 
Fick 2.6. reverts but without probability 
to εἶρος ἔρρος wool, in the sense of the 
shaggyanimal, sc. goat; Wieseler (Philol. 
x. 701) takes the word as equivalent to 
ἐρίφιος, the title of Dionysus (to whom 
kids were sacred) preserved by Hesych. 
and Steph. B. The derivation however 
which has found most favour is that of 
Sonne K. Z. x. 103, οἵ, Sanscrit rshabha 
a bull (see Neil ap. Frazer G. B. ii. 164 
where the bull-Dionysus is discussed ; 
Frohde B. 8. 21. 199, who adds éppaos 
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οἱ δέ σ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλφειῷ ποταμῷ βαθυδινήεντι 
κυσαμένην Σεμέλην τεκέειν Al τερπικεραύνῳ, 
ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἐν Θήβῃσιν, ἄναξ, σε λέγουσι γενέσθαι, 5 
ψευδόμενοι" σὲ δ᾽ ἔτικτε πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε 
/ 
πολλὸν ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, κρύπτων λευκώλενον “Ἥρην. 
ἔστι δέ τις Νύση, ὕπατον ὄρος, ἀνθέον ὕλῃ, 
a / \ > 4 € / 
τηλοῦ Φοινίκης, σχεδὸν Αὐγύπτοιο ῥοάων. 


* * % ae 


* * * 


/ > n 
Kal οἱ ἀναστήσουσιν ἀγάλματα πόλλ, ἐνὶ νηοῖς. 10 
/ 
ὡς δὲ τάμεν τρία cor πάντως, τριετηρίσιν αἰεὶ 





4 om. Diodori codd. praeter tres 


iii. 66. 3 codd, praeter tres || Spoc] κέρας scholiasta Apollonii 
11. ὧς 06, τὰ EN τριάςοι πάντως M : τάμεν nos 


Mosquensis fol. xxxi. rect. 


8. cri δὲ τῆς νύςης, ἄβατον ὄρος Diodori 


10 inc. cod. 





ram ; Prellwitz 7b. 22, 99; Meillet Z. P. 
v. 328 who adduces ἀρνειός and Lat. 
verres and thinks the original sense was 
‘““male”; Solmsen 7b. vii. 46 sq. com- 
paring Laconian εἴρην, and the Mace- 
donian proper name ᾿Αρραβαῖος). We 
have the Aeolic form in Aleman /r. 90 
ἐρραφεώτου yap ἄναξ. 

3. én’ ᾿Αλφειῷ ποταμῷ : the cult of 
D. in Elis was important ; for references 
see Preller-Robert i.? p. 692 and 695, 

4. On the derivation of the words 
Semele and Dionysus see Preller-Robert 
1.3. p. 660 and 664; Kretschmer Aus d. 
Anomia, 1890, 17 f.; Frohde B. B. xxi. 
Ῥ. 185 f., Harrison Prolegomena Ὁ. 404 f. 

τερπικεραύνῳ : the epithet is chosen 
(according to Adami de poet. scenicis p. 
243) to suggest the circumstances of the 
birth ; cf. Kur. Bacch. 90 λιποῦσ᾽ αἰῶνα 
κεραυνίῳ πλαγᾷ. So Nonn. Dion. viii. 
319 vuudle τερπικέραυνε. 

5. ἐν Θήβμοειν : the common tradition 
of the birth at Thebes is followed in the 
Delphic paean (8. C. H. xix. p. 393 ἢ, 
Smyth Greek Melic Poets Ὁ. 524) ὃν 
Θήβαις ποτ᾽ ἐν εὐίαις Ζηνὶ γείνατο] καλλί- 
mats Θυώνα. 

7. κρύπτων: Adami compares Eur. 
Bacch. 98 κρυπτὸν ἀφ᾽ “Hpas, and Orph. 
h. xxx, 3; li Ὁ, 

8. Nucu: the place was perhaps 
originally mythical, and invented to 
account for the name Dionysus (so 
Kretschmer Z.c.); afterwards it was 
localised in various parts of the Greek 
and barbarian world. The Nysa of the 
hymn may be in Arabia (Diod. iii. 65 and 
66 quoting Antimachus /r. 70 Kinkel). 
It might, however, be the Ethiopian 


Nysa (Herod. ii. 146, iii. 97); it would 
be needless to suppose that in this case 
Dionysus was identified with Osiris. On 
Nysa see Preller-Robert i.? p. 663, Maass 
Hermes xxvi. Ὁ. 184, Roscher Lex. i. 
1029 f., Harrison Prolegomena p. 379. 

ὕπατον Spoc: the reading ὄρος, of Dio- 
dorus, is supported by h. Ap. 189 ῥίον 
οὔρεος ἄνθεσιν ὕλης. It would also pre- 
serve a rare case of ὄρος digammated : 
Η. G. § 393. Wesseling conjectures 
that κέρας was derived from Apoll. Arg. 
A 282 ἔστι δέ τις ποταμὸς ὕπατον κέρας 
Ὠκεανοῖο ; but see p. xlix. Gemoll, on 
the other hand, prefers κέρας ; it is used 
for a peak (German -horn) in Xen. An, 
v. 6. 7. Cf. ὑψικέρατα πέτραν Arist. 
Nub. 597 (Pind. fr. 285), ὄρη δύο ἃ 
καλοῦσι κέρατα Strabo 395. 

10. of: this, as Hermann saw, must 
refer to Semele. 

ἀγάλματα : votive offerings generally, 
for ἀναθήματα, as in early inscriptions 
(Herod. v. 60, 61, Paus. x. 7. 8, of 
tripods); the statue of Chares was 
ἄγαλμα τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ; see Roberts 
Epigr.i. 7 and 138. The word might in- 
clude the early temple images or ξόανα ; 
but, unless the hymn belongs to an age at 
least as late as the sixth century B.c., 
ἀγάλματα cannot refer to votive statues, 
the most archaic of which are not older 
than the beginning of the century. 

11. ὧς δὲ TdueN: τὰ μέν is un- 
intelligible owing to the loss of the 
context. Hermann renders wt haec 
numero tria sunt, and supposes that 
three things had been mentioned, 
though he does not suggest what the 
‘three things” may be. It is possible 
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/ 

ἄνθρωποι ῥέξουσι τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας. 
ἢ καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε ἸΚρονίων' 
ἀμβρόσιαι δ᾽ ἄρα χαῖται ἐπερρώσαντο ἄνακτος 

᾽ > 
κρατὸς ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτοιο, μέγαν δ᾽ ἐλέλιξεν "Ολυμπον. 15 
ὼς εἰπὼν ἐπένευσε καρήατι μητίετα Ζεύς. 
¢ ? 2 a VA e Ζ > 3 \ 
ἵληθ᾽, εἰραφιῶτα, γυναιμανές" οἱ δέ σ᾽ ἀοιδοὶ 
18 > f Ἂ 7 7 > δέ » 
ἄδομεν ἀρχόμενοι λήγοντές τ᾽, οὐδέ πῃ ἔστι 





12. lacunam post ἢ. v. stat. Matthiae 


16. éxéAeuce M: corr. Ruhnken 


17. YAae’ M: corr. Hermann: YAaer Ruhnken 





that they were three titles of Dionysus ; 
ef. Nonn. Dion. xlviii. 965f. καὶ 
τριτάτῳ νέον ὕμνον ἐπεσμαράγησαν ᾿Ιάκχῳ 
| καὶ τελεταῖς τρισσῇσιν ἐβακχεύθησαν 
Adfvat| . . Ζαγρέα κυδαίνοντες ἅμα 
Βρομίῳ καὶ ᾿Ιάκχῳ. But the sense ‘‘as 
these things are three” can scarcely 
be extracted from the Greek: even if 
ἐστί be supplied, the μέν is meaningless. 
In the Oxford text τάμεν (which might 
stand either for ἐτάμησαν, an aor. pass., 
for which cf. ταμείη below, or ἔταμεψ) 
was substituted. For the graphical 
change examples are superfluous, though 
τὸ μή, τομῇ May be quoted as a coinci- 
dence (Hipp. Acut. 22). This would give 
a verb and eliminate μέν, but the mean- 
ing of the passage would still remain 
obscure. It is obvious, however, to 
suggest that there is an allusion to the 
violent death of Dionysus-Zagreus. The 
myth, though chiefly mentioned in late 
authors, was known at least as early as the 
sixth century B.c. (first in Onomacritus ; 
see Lobeck Aglaoph. ii. p. 615 f.; for 
references see Preller-Robert i.? p. 705 f., 
Maass Orpheus p. 79 f., Frazer G. B. ii. 
p- 161 f.). For the cutting in this 
connexion cf. Opp. Ven. iv. 281 μελεὶϊστὶ 
τάμεν, of lambs, Nonn. vi. 205 Διό- 
vucov ἐμιστύλλοντο μαχαίρῃ, and the 
' frag. upon Dionysus in the Album 
gratulatorium to Herwerden, 1902, p. 137 
Ξε βαρ. Mus. Brit. 273 v. 45; Deriades 
the enemy of Dionysus says ai γὰρ δὴ 
μελεὶϊστὶ διὰ κρέα σεῖο τα[ μείη]. There is, 
however, no authority for the hypothesis 
that he was torn into three pieces ; and 
finally we should expect either ἔταμέν 
σε τρία or érduns τρία, as in Dem. Symm. 
17 ἑκάστην διελεῖν κελεύω πέντε μέρη and 
Theoer. ix. 26 πέντε ταμὼν (κρέας) “cutting 
it into five parts,” and other exx. ap. 
Kiihner-Gerth § 411. 5. Possibly the 
meaning may be ‘“‘as three victims were 
offered,” i.e. τρία σφάγια " for this sense 


of τέμνω cf. T 197 (κάπρον) ταμέειν Διί τ’ 
ἪἬελίῳ re, Eur. Supp. 1196 τέμνειν 
σφάγια. This would refer to the common 
τριττύς or τριττύα ; Which, however, was 
not specially connected with Dionysus. 

The emendation is therefore uncertain, 
and the passage waits for further light. 
It is also doubtful whether the main 
clause begins after τρία or πάντως. 

TpleTHpicin : on the τριετηρίς see Eur. 
Bacch. 132, Schomann Griech. Alterth.* 
ii. p. 523f. The reckoning of years 
being inclusive, it was a biennial festival 
according to modern computation. 
Diodorus (iii. 65, iv. 8) derives the 
τριετηρίς from Dionysus’ years of dis- 
appearance and his biennial return ; 
see Rohde Psyche p. 304; so Orph. ἢ. 
liii. 4 κοιμίζει τριετῆρα χρόνον ; Nonnus 
(quoted above) gives another explana- 
tion. For modern theories see Frazer 
G. B. ii. p. 163, Schoémann op. cit. p. 
460 n. 2. There were τριετηρίδες in 
many parts of Greece; e.g. Thebes, 
Tanagra, Delphi, Argos, etc. (SchOmann 
p- 526). 

13f. There appear to be two alterna- 
tive versions, 13-15 and 16; but the 
similarity largely depends upon the 
alteration of ἐκέλευσε (16) into ἐπένευσε. 
See p. xliii. 

17. YAune’: the only Homeric form of 
the imperative. ἵλαθι (Theocr. xv. 148) 
has a short. Moreover, εἰραφιῶτα no- 
where shows signs of a digamma. For 
M’s mistake cf. 19 ἐπιλαθόμενον. Both 
forms occur in Anth. Pal. xii. 158 tha’ 
ἄναξ ἵληθι. 

runawanéc: of Dionysus Nonn. Dion. 
Xvi. 229, 252; so θηλυμανής id. xvii. 
184, xxxvi. 469. For the prominence 
of the female cult of Dionysus see 
Bachofen das Mutterrecht p. 231 f. 

18. λήγοντέσ τ : for the vowel 
lengthened by position in this place see 
on h. Dem. 269. 
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cel ἐπιληθομένῳ ἱερῆς μεμνῆσθαι ἀοιδῆς. 
καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, Διώνυσ᾽ εἰραφιῶτα, 20 
σὺν μητρὶ Σεμέλῃ, ἥν περ καλέουσι Θυώνην. 





19. émAaeduenoi Μ' : correximus: ἐπιληθόλιενον Ruhnken cl. vii. 59 





19. M’s ἐπιλαθόμενοι points to the 
dative ἐπιληθομένῳ: The same error 
is clearly found in Ψ 767 νίκης ἱεμένῳ, 
where many mss. have ἱέμενοι. The 
permutation oa is recognised by the 
schol. on Eur. Phoen. 682 (who refers 
it to the change of alphabet at Athens 
in the archonship of Euclides); the 
Mss. there read σοί νιν ἔκγονοι, which 
the scholiast corrects to o@ νιν ἐκγόνῳ. 
For another case cf. Arist. het. iii. 
1405.4 18, and for the variation in in- 
scriptions Meisterhans?® 24 ἢ. 128. 

For the construction cf. E 253, Z 529 


(ἐλάσασιν G), O 58, Φ 185, where the 
variant is ancient (κατὰ δοτικὴν αἱ 
᾿Αριστάρχου with most mss.), X 110 
(αὐτῷ most mss.), Eur. Or. 779, 1657. 
Ruhnken took the accusative from h, 
vii. 59 σεῖό ye ληθόμενον. 

21. Θυώνην : the divine counterpart 
of the Maenads (cf. θύειν, Ovddes). 
Hesych. Ovwvidas. ὁ Διόνυσος mapa 
Ῥοδίοις. For a festival Ovia in Elis ef. 
Paus. vi. 26. 1. Thyone is the mother 
of Dionysus in the Delphic paean (quoted 
on 5 for other references see Roscher 
1047. 
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Subject.—Persephone, while gathering flowers on the Nysian 
plain, is carried off by Hades, with the connivance of Zeus. Her 
ery reaches the ears of Hecate and Helios; Demeter, too, hears 
her voice, but does not see the rape, or know the name of the 
ravisher. Distracted with grief, the mother wanders for days 
seeking news of her daughter. She meets Hecate, who does not 
know that Hades has done the deed; but the two goddesses go 
together in quest of Helios, from whom they learn the truth. 
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Then Demeter, angry with Zeus, leaves Olympus and visits the 
earth in the guise of an old woman. Reaching Eleusis, she meets 
the daughters of King Celeus, and is engaged to nurse their 
brother Demophon. She would make the child immortal, but is 
thwarted by the curiosity of his mother Metanira. She reveals 
herself to the Eleusinians, commands them to build her a temple, 
and departs from Eleusis. But she is still wrathful with the 
gods, and causes a great dearth, so that mankind is in danger of 
perishing from famine. So Zeus sends Hermes to bring back 
Persephone from the underworld. Hades, however, has given 
the maiden a pomegranate seed to eat, which binds her to him; 
and Demeter, after a joyful meeting with her daughter, tells her 
that she must now stay with Hades for a third part of every 
year. The wrath of Demeter is now appeased; she makes the 
fruits of the earth to grow again, and instructs the chiefs of 
Eleusis in the performance of her rites, the knowledge of which 
is necessary for*the happiness of men in the nether world. : 
The Rape and Return of Persephone is a favourite theme in 
classical poetry. The version of Pamphos is several times 
mentioned by Pausanias (see on 8,99, 101); it seems to have 
been essentially similar to the Homeric hymn, though differing in 
details, perhaps owing to Athenian influence. Pindar devoted an 
ode to the subject (Paus. ix. 23. 2), and Euripides tells the story 
in a choral song (Hel. 1301-1368). There are references to it 
in Alexandrian literature (Callim. ἢ. Dem. vi, Nicand. Ther. 
483-487), and in Nonnus (Dion. vi. 1-168) and the Orphic 
Argonautica (1197-1201). It was especially popular with the 
Roman poets: Ovid has two accounts in full (Fast. iv. 419-616, 
Met. 385-661); Statius alludes to the myth (Achill. 11. 149— 
151), and Claudian composed a whole epic de raptu Proserpinae.* 
The distinctive features of various ancient poems concerned 
with Demeter generally, and the rape of Persephone in particular, 
have been analysed by Pater in his Greek Studies. He pays a 
warm tribute to the merits of the hymn to Demeter, noting 
especially its pathetic expression and descriptive beauty. Many 
readers of the hymn will agree with Prof. Mahaffy (Greek Class. 
1 For a complete list of full accounts (Zheog. 913-914), Archilochus, Lasus, 
of the myth, or shorter allusions, both Sophocles (Z'riptolemus), Panyasis, Phere- 
in poetry and prose,fsee Forster der Raub  cydes, among early poets. For prose cf. 


und die Riickkehr der Persephone (1874), especially Diod. v. 3-5. 
pp. 29-98. The list includes Hesiod 
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Int. i. p. 151) in calling it “far the noblest” of the collection. 
Foreign critics, as a rule, are less favourable; some of the 
German commentators, and recently Puntoni, among the Italians, 
have been so much occupied in dissecting the hymn into parts 
that they appear to have had no time to appreciate its excellence 
as a whole.’ 

Relation of the hymn to the Mysteries——Great as is the 
poetical value of the hymn, perhaps its chief interest lies in the 
fact that it is the most ancient and the most complete document 
bearing on the Eleusinian mysteries. There is nothing esoteric 
or official in its tone; the writer was not a priest, but a poet, 
whose primary object was to describe, in fitting language, the 
pathetic and beautiful story of Demeter and Persephone. But he 
was an orthodox believer, who had undoubtedly been initiated ; 
and he was at pains to prove that the rites observed at Eleusis 
‘ were derived from the actual experiences of the divine founders 
of the mysteries. We can thus reconstruct from his narrative a 
picture, more or less complete, of the early Eleusinian ritual at a 
period anterior to the intrusion of Bacchic and Orphic elements. 
Thanks to the work of Mannhardt and Frazer, much light has 
now been thrown on the primitive meaning of this ritual—a 
meaning which had become obscured, if not altogether lost, by 
the time of the hymn itself. 

It seems probable that the early Eleusinian ceremonies were 
purely agrarian *: the corn was worshipped under two forms—the 
ripe ear or Corn-Mother (Deo, Demeter), and the new blade or 
Corn-Maiden (Core). When the time of sowing was past and 
the Maiden was underground, it was thought necessary to 
propitiate the Mother, or rather, perhaps, to influence her by 
sympathetic magic, in order to secure the reappearance of the 
Maiden. Hence the Eleusinians prepared themselves by various 
acts of ritual to hold communion with the Corn-goddess. During 
the period of preparation (κάθαρσις), the adults fasted (cf. 49), 


᾿Ξ See below, p. 18. 

2 Jevons’ account of the primitive 
rites at Eleusis is here followed in the 
main outlines (op. cit. p. 365 f.); see 
also Lenormant, p. 852. 

8 See Mannhardt Myth. Forsch. p. 
224 f., Frazer G@. B. ii. p. 168 f. On the 
duplication of Demeter and Persephone 
see especially G. B. ii. p. 218 f. This 
view explains the relation between 


Demeter and Core at Eleusis more easily 
than the old theory that Demeter was 
the Earth. It is not denied, of course, 
that Demeter became an Earth-goddess, 
at an early period. For the meaning of 
the name see Prellwitz Wiener Studien, 
1902, xxiv. p. 525, who concludes for 
‘* Mutter Da,” Aa-uarnp. Cf. also A. B. 
Cook Class. Rev. 1903, p. 176 f., Har- 
rison Proleg. p. 271. 
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and perhaps abstained from bathing (50). To prevent a failure 
of the crops, complete purification was required, for their fields, 
their children, and themselves. ‘They cleansed and fertilised the 
land by running over it with lighted torches (48). So also they 
purified their children by making them pass over the fire (239). 
The women, who in the earliest times seem to have been mainly, 
if not exclusively, concerned with these rites, held a παννυχίς or 
holy vigil (292). In order, probably, to unite themselves more 
closely with the goddess, her worshippers pelted one another with 
stones, until the blood flowed, an offering acceptable to Demeter, 
as to the gods of many peoples (265). Finally they broke their 
fast by partaking sacramentally of the body of the Corn-goddess, 
in the form of a κυκεών, or mixture of wheat and water (208). — 

The development of this primitive Eleusinian religion is a 
matter of speculation. The simple agrarian ritual may have 


remained unaltered for centuries; but it is plain that the ideas ᾿ 


underlying the ceremonies must have been greatly changed before 
the age of the hymn. As has been already remarked, an 
elaborate myth had obscured the meaning of the ceremonies 
which it purported to explain. The mimetic ritual (to secure the 
renewal of the crops) had come to be thought a commemoration 
of the story of Persephone, whose loss and recovery was represented 
by a sacred play.’ The old agricultural magic had been trans- 
formed into a Mystery, and the Maiden had become a great 
goddess of the underworld, with power to reward or punish man- 
kind after death (see 480—482). 7 
Date of the hymn.—These ideas of future happiness for the 
souls of the initiated are, of course, quite foreign to Homeric 
eschatology, and furnish a terminus a quo for the date of the 
hymn. And there are landmarks in the later history of the 
Eleusinian cult which supply us with a terminus ante quem. 
The hymn makes no mention of Jacchus, who played: so important 
a part in the ritual of Eleusis, as known to us from the Frogs of 
Aristophanes.’ It is true that arguments ex silentio are dangerous, 
and we cannot be sure that Iacchus was altogether absent from 
the mysteries when the hymn was composed. There may have 
1 Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. p.12. For tion; see Frazer G. B. i. p. 227 ἔ,, iii. 
details see Lenormant and Ramsay. Ῥ. 164 f. 
Many such dramatic exhibitions were 2 Frogs 316 f. See Rohde Psyche p. 


developed from magical ceremonies 261 f. who holds the view that lacchus 
intended to secure the revival of vegeta- was introduced by the Athenians. 
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been a δαίμων, perhaps also known as Plutus (489), connected 
with the great goddesses from very early times (Lenormant p. 
856; Dyer p. 174). But we may safely conclude that Iacchus, 
who was either the brother of Persephone, or her son by Hades, 
was of little importance until a period subsequent to the age of 
the hymn (Gardner p. 385, after Lenormant). It follows that 
the hymn certainly preceded the introduction of Dionysiac rites 
at Eleusis, when Iacchus was identified with Dionysus (Bacchus). 
The procession of Iacchus from Athens to Eleusis was established 
by the time of the Persian war (Herod. viii. 65); Lenormant 
is therefore probably correct in assigning the commencement of 
Dionysiac influence to the first half of the sixth century B.C. 
The insignificance of Triptolemus and Eumolpus, who are merely 
two of the Eleusinian chiefs, is also a sign of antiquity (see 153). 
On these grounds the hymn appears to belong to a date at least 
not later than the beginning of that century; Lenormant himself 
(p. 852) assigns it to the end of the eighth or the beginning of 
the seventh century. Most scholars are substantially in agree- 
ment with the view that the hymn is the work of the seventh 
century; e.g. Férster (p. 39), who suggests the first half, and 
Duncker (Griech. Gesch. iii. ch. 14), who favours the middle of 
the century. So Francke (de hymn. in Cer. compositione etc., 
1881), following Voss (between Hesiod and Solon). 

We may therefore reject the theory of a later date, held by 
Baumeister (the period of the Pisistratids) and Fick (B. B. xvi. 
p. 27), who places the hymn between 540 and 504 8.0. : 

Linguistic evidence is inconclusive, but does not negative the 
theory of a seventh-century date. Gemoll (p. 279) quotes a 
number of forms (e.g. ὄχοισιν, θυσίαισιν, κόρη) and words (e.g. 
ἀδικεῖν, τηρεῖν) Which are not Homeric, and which seem to him 
to belong to later Attic.2 But we cannot arbitrarily fix a time 
for their first appearance ; we can at most call them post-Homerie. 
For the evidence of the digamma see p. lxix ἢ, 

Place of composition.—Many critics, since Voss, have attributed 
the hymn to an Attic writer. If the word “Attic” is taken to 
imply “ Athenian,” there is little to be said for the view. The 

1 This δαίμων is not to be confused 2 For fuller lists see Gutsche Quaest. 
with the male god of the Eleusinian de hymn. in Cer. 1872, p. 19 f., Francke 
triad—Hades, Demeter, Core. See on op. cit. p. 10 ἢ. 


2. On such triads see Usener Rhein. 
Mus. 58 (1908) p. 1 ἢ, 


YU 
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Athenians are nowhere mentioned (the emendation introducing 
the name in 268 is now abandoned), and there is no hint of the 
famous procession from Athens to Eleusis. The mysteries appear 
to be still purely parochial. This silence about any Athenian 
interest seems to refute the conjecture of Preller (adopted by 
Baumeister) that the hymn. was composed for recitation at the 
Panathenaea. It is highly probable, in fact, as has often been 
suggested, that at the time of composition Eleusis was still 
independent of Athens. Unfortunately the date of the political 
fusion of Eleusis with Athens is uncertain, although it was un- 
doubtedly not later thaf Solon,’ and probably took place at least 
a generation earlier. If this argument is sound, we have also a 
confirmation from history to support the theory of considerable 
antiquity for the hymn. 

Although the claim for an Athenian origin seems to fail, there 
is reason to believe that the hymn is “Attic” in the broadest 
sense of the word, ie. Eleusinian (Grote Hist. Greece, part 1]. ch. 
10, Forster, p. 24). The author was clearly familiar with the 
mythology and topography of Eleusis, and must have been 
initiated into the mysteries. In no early Greek document, 
perhaps, is “local colour” so clearly marked. The Eleusinian 
origin of the hymn has nevertheless been denied by various 
scholars, whose arguments, however, are not very cogent.” The 
principal objection is perhaps the fact that, in the hymn, the 
descent of Persephone to the underworld takes place at Nysa, 
whereas local tradition laid the scene at Eleusis itself. But this 
tradition is mentioned by no authors earlier than Phanodemus and 
Pausanias (see on 17), and we need not suppose that it was 
primitive. When the Athenians became interested in the 
mysteries, they localised the scene in Attica itself (Schol. on 
Soph. 0. C. 1590; see Preller-Robert 1.5 p. 759 n. 1); and this 
implies that there was no rigid and orthodox belief in a κατά- 
βασις at Eleusis. 


1 Jevons (p. 363) is not justified in 
inferring from Herod. i. 30 that Eleusis 
held out until the- time of Solon. 
Ramsay (p. 128) suggests that the 
religious systems of Athens and Eleusis 
were largely consolidated by Solon. 

2 The language is of no help in deter- 
mining the place of composition, although 
there appear to be a few Atticisms; 


Francke shews that there are also words 
proper to Ionic, Aeolic, and even Doric 
(p. 25). ἱ 

3 See Maass Orpheus p. 178 ; his sug- 
gestion that the hymn belongs to Nort 
Greece has nothing to commend it. Fick 
(8. 8. ix. p. 201) thinks that the author, 
if not an Athenian, was a Parian; the 
latter alternative has no probability. 





OO νμμσκιν........ ἡ ἃ 
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Influence of the hymn.—Extant literature shews little or no 
trace of any imitation of the hymn. Callimachus may have 
known it, but there is practically no evidence to be extracted 
from his poem (see on 49 f.), and he differs from the Homeric 
version in some particulars (cf. on 200); see Gutsche op. cit. p. 
28 f. Apollonius Rhodius may have adapted the episode of 
Demophon (237 f.) to his account of the childhood of Achilles ; 
but there is nothing in the passage (A 869 f.) which may not be 
independent. Apollodorus, however, must have been acquainted 
with the hymn, as his own account of the myth (i. 5) is identical 
in its main outlines. He disagrees in some details: eg. Demeter 
discovers the name of the ravisher from the men of Hermione, 
not from Helios; Demophon is consumed by the fire; the mission 
of Triptolemus is narrated. Apollodorus mentions Panyasis and 
Pherecydes as authorities for the genealogy of Triptolemus; he 
must therefore have collated their accounts, at least, with the 
Homeric hymn, and have adopted a composite version of the 
myth. Actual citations of the hymn appear in Philodemus (see 
on 440) and Pausanias, who mentions it in three places (i, 38. 
2f,u. 14. 2, iv. 30. 3). 

Diction.—In language, the poem is more closely connected 
with the hymn to Aphrodite than with any other in the collection 
(see h. Aphr. Introd. p. 198). The writer was evidently a close 
student of Hesiod; Francke (p. 11 f.) collects a large number of 
words and forms in the hymn, which are wanting in Homer, but 
occur in Hesiod. <A passage containing the names of Ocean 
nymphs is borrowed from the Theogony es on 417). 

Integrity of the hymn—tThere is no reason to suspect the 
presence of any interpolated passages; there is indeed no single 
line which may not have been original. The story moves in a 
simple and straightforward way from beginning to end, and all 
the episodes fall into their proper places. A summary of the 
various attempts to disintegrate the hymn (by Matthiae, Preller, 
Hermann, Wegener, and Biicheler) is given by Gemoll (p. 278), 
and need not be repeated here. The latest editor, Puntoni, while 
criticising the previous efforts of the “higher critics,’ has added 
a theory, no less unconvincing, to the number. He believes ἡ 
that the hymn as it stands is a fusion of two distinct poems, one 
of which narrated the rape of Persephone without alluding to 
Eleusis and the mysteries, while the other treated the mourning 
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of Demeter and the institution of the Eleusinian cult (p. 2, 111). 
Puntoni apportions the lines of the hymn between these two 
earlier poems and the additions of a later editor. The grounds 
for this elaborate and minute dissection are quite illusory; they 
consist mainly in the supposed unsatisfactory position held by 
Hecate, and in a number of grammatical and logical incongruities 
in the text. The most tangible of these are in 53 and 58. It 
appears unnecessary to refute Puntoni’s long argument in detail ; 
his method is inapplicable to early poetry, and perhaps to imagina- 
tive literature in any age; some of his objections betray a want 
of familiarity with epic usage, and even with Greek as a 
language.’ The conclusion of Baumeister and Gemoll, that the 
hymn is practically untouched and uncontaminated, is adopted 
in the present edition. 


1 To give an example, we are told that ἔπειτα in 47 implies that Demeter 
made two journeys. 


Ce 


II 


Εἰς Δημήτραν 


Δήμητρ᾽ ἠὕΐκομον, σεμνὴν θεόν, ἄρχομ᾽ ἀείδειν, 
αὐτὴν ἠδὲ θύγατρα τανύσφυρον, ἣν ᾿Αϊδωνεὺς 
[4 n \ 4 3 / ie 
ἥρπαξεν, δῶκεν δὲ βαρύκτυπος εὐρυόπα Ζεύς, 
νόσφιν Δήμητρος χρυσαόρου ἀγλαοκάρπου 





TiruLus.—tod αὐτοῦ ὕμνοι εἰς τὴν ϑήμητραν litteris rubris Μ 


1. OHUH- 


τηρ᾽ M: corr. Ruhnken (cf. 315) || θεὰν M: corr. Ruhnken (cf. 179, xiii. 1) 
4. xpucoepénou Ruhnken: ὥὡρηφόρου Biicheler 





That no inference can be drawn from 
the plural ὕμνοι in the title (a misappre- 
hension of Biicheler’s, ed. p. 3) is plain 
from its appearance before the other 
hymns. It is to be read τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὕμνοι. 
els τὴν δήμητραν. 

Δήμητραν is the form of the accusative 
in the title of A. xiii. in all Mss. except 
J. It is a variant in Hes. Theog. 454 
and Paus. ii. 14. 3, and is required by the 
metre in an epigram quoted by Paus. i. 
37. 2 (Preger Jnscr. gr. metr. 203. 2) ; 
so orac. ap. Euseb. P. E. v. 34 εἰς πάτρην 
φυγάδας κατάγων Δήμητραν ἀμήσεις. 

1. θεόν : θεάν (M) in one syllable is 
perhaps not impossible; θεῶν and θεᾶς 
are common in synizest in Hesiod and 
Tragedy; Rzach Dialekt des H. 375. 
Smyth (Jonic ὃ 28) quotes synizesis in 
σάκεα, στήθεα, βέλεα etc. But the metre 
practically requires θεόν, and Voss’s 
correction is confirmed by A. xiii. 1, 
where M again has θεάν, while the other 
MSS. give θεόν. 

2 f. The rape of Persephone by Hades 
points to an original ἱερὸς γάμος, or 
annual holy marriage between a god and 
goddess of vegetation, instances of which 
are frequent in Greece and elsewhere ; 
see Frazer G. B. i. p. 227 f., ii. p. 186 f., 
Harrison Proleg. Ὁ. 549 f. Here, as often, 
the marriage is by capture (Ὁ. ii. p. 195 f.) 
The presence of Hades in the myth sug- 
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gests an early chthonian triad, Demeter, 
Core and Zeus Chthonius (Hades, Pluto) ; 
see references in Pauly-Wissowa 2754. 
But the relation of the male God to the 
two goddesses at Eleusis is uncertain. 
It may be noted that the ἱερὸς γάμος was 
obscured before the period of the hymn ; 
as Ramsay remarks (p. 127), the annual 
Theogamia had become a mere disagree- 
able episode in the life of the two 
goddesses. 

2. Cf. Hes. Theog. 913 ἣν ᾿Αϊδωνεὺς | 
ἥρπασεν ἧς παρὰ μητρός" ἔδωκε δὲ μητιέτα 
Ζεύς. For the influence of Hesiod on 
the hymn see Introd. p. 18. 

4, ypucadpou: Hermann thought that 
the epithet could only have been chosen 
by an interpolator. But Demeter is 
ξιφηφόρος in Lycophr. 153, where the 
schol. notes ἐν τῇ Βοιωτίᾳ ἵδρυται Δημήτηρ 
ξίφος ἔχουσα. Possibly the title may 
suggest that the goddess has won her 
land by the sword, and protects her 
agricultural worshippers (so Kern in 
Pauly-Wissowa 2749, comparing Callim. 
h. Dem. 187 φέρβε καὶ εἰράναν, ἵν᾽ ds 
ἄροσε τῆνος dudoy, and the name of the 
hero Triptolemus) ; but in any case there 
is little or no fixity of divine attributes 
in early literature ; the golden sword is 
an epithet of Artemis in orac. ap. Herod. 
viii. 77. See further on ἢ. Ap. 395 ; for 
the nominative form χρυσάορος, h. Ap. 128. 
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παίζουσαν κούρῃσι σὺν ᾽Ωκεανοῦ βαθυκόλποις, 5 
ἄνθεά τ᾽ αἰνυμένην, ῥόδα καὶ κρόκον! ἠδ᾽ ἴα καλὰ 

λειμῶν; ἂμ μαλακὸν καὶ ἀγαλλίδας ᾿ ἠδ᾽ ὑάκινθον 

νάρκισσόν θ᾽, ὃν φῦσε δόλον καλυκώπιδι κούρῃ 

Γαῖα Διὸς βουλῇσι χαριζομένη ἸΠολυδέκτῃ, 

θαυμαστὸν γανόωντα: σέβας τό γε πᾶσιν ἰδέσθαι 10 





7. λευλῶνα μαλακὸν M: corr. Hermann (ἂν Ruhnken) 


cl, 428 
ὃ᾽ ὅγε Matthiae 


8. ἔφυςε Ilgen, 


10. τότε M: def. Puntoni: corr. Goodwin: ὃέ te Wyttenbach : 





5. BaeuxéAnoic: see on ἢ. Aphr. 257. 

6 f. The ἀνθολογία of Persephone is a 
feature in most of the accounts of the 
rape. It may have been introduced as 
a natural girlish act, and so have no 
mythological importance ; see parallels 
in Preller-Robert i.2 p. 758 ἢ. 2. On 
the other hand, flowers play a consider- 
able part in ritual connected with deities 
of vegetation, so that the ἀνθολογία may 
be paralleled by festivals such as the jpoc- 
άνθεια (Hesych.), at which Peloponnesian 
women gathered flowers. There was an 
actual ἀνθολογία in the mysteries at 
Agra ; see Svoronos p. 235. 

6. fa: see on ὃ. 

7. ἀἄγαλλίδας : Hesychius explains by 
ὑάκινθος ἢ θρυαλλὶς ἢ ἀναγαλλίς. Accord- 
ing to Murr die Phanzenwelt ind. griech. 
Myth. p. 246 it is an iris. 

ὑάκινθον : for the hyacinth (hyacinthus 
orientalis, Murr) in connexion with 
Demeter (Chthonia) see Paus. ii. 35, 
5. Hyacinths are frequently mentioned 
among the flowers gathered by Proserpine ; 
ef. Ov. Fast. iv. 437 f., Met. v. 392. Here, 


however, it is perhaps introduced simply. 


as a common spring flower, as in © 348 
κρόκον ἠδ᾽ ὑάκινθον, and often in later 
poetry, e.g. Mosch. i. 65 (a similar list 
of flowers in the rape of Europa), ἦ. 
Pan 25. 

8. Ndpxicc6n: see on 12 and 428, 
The narcissus was the peculiar flower 
of the Great Goddesses; cf. Soph. O. C. 
688," Hesych. Aapdrpiov ἄνθος ὅμοιον 
ναρκίσσῳ. The origin of the connexion 
is perhaps uncertain; at all events we 
may doubt whether it was due to 
etymology (νάρκη the numbness of death), 
as some suppose (Preller-Robert i.? p. 
760, Pater Greek Studies Ὁ. 103, 152). 
There may have been a later mystic 
explanation. The flower was certainly 
chthonian, being also sacred to the 
Eumenides (schol. Soph. /.c. from Euphor. 


Jr. 48, Diintzer). It was planted on 
graves (Anth. Plan. App. 120). The 
narcissus was specially mentioned by 


Pamphos in his version of the rape: 


Paus, ix. 31. 9 κόρην τὴν Δήμητρός φησιν 
ἁρπασθῆναι παίζουσαν καὶ ἄνθη συλλέ- 
γουσαν, ἁρπασθῆναι δὲ οὐκ ἴοις ἀπατηθεῖσαν 
ἀλλὰ ναρκίσσοις. Pausanias’ allusion to 
ia refers to the common tradition; Arist. 
Aus. Mir, 82, Diod. v. 3 (the Sicilian 
version), Forster p. 31. On the violet 
see Cook in J. H. S. xx. p. 1 f.; he com- 
pares Bacchyl. iii. 2, for its connexion 
with Persephone, which, however, is not 
very clearly marked, although in later 
times it was distinctly funereal. In the 
hymn, attention is drawn to the narcissus, 
not to the violet, which is only one among 
a number of flowers. Later poets gener- 
ally include it in their list of flowers in 
the ἀνθολογία ; cf. Nicand. Georg. fr. 
74, 60 ὑάκινθον ἰωνιάδας τε χαμηλὰς | 
ὀρφνοτέρας, ἃς στύξε μετ᾽ ἄνθεσι Περσε- 
φόνεια ; Ov. Met. ν. 392 aut violas aut 
candida liliacarpit; Shakespeare Winter's 
Tale iv. 4. 116 f. violets dim. 

ὃν φῦςε δόλον : cf. Θ 494 ὅν ποτ᾽ és 
ἀκρόπολιν δόλον ἤγαγε. καλυκώπιι : 
this beautiful epithet is not found in 
Homer ; cf. 2. Aphr. 284, ἢ. Dem. 420, 
and Orph. h. \xxxix. 2. 

9. Πολυϑέκτῃ : so 404, 480 Πολυ- 
δέγμων. The idea of Hades as the “host 
of many” is especially Aeschylean: cf. 
Suppl. 157 τὸν πολυξενώτατον Ζῆνα τῶν 
κεκμηκότων : ἢ, V. 152 “Avdou τοῦ νεκρο- 
δέγμονος : Theb. 860 πανδόκον εἰς χέρσον. 
See Preller-Robert i.? p. 804. On the 
euphemistic names of Hades and Perse- 
phone see Rohde Psyche p. 192. 

10. τό re: this correction depends 
upon Homeric usage, and gives good 
sense: the confusion of TE and TE is of 
course common ; cf. E 853, Aesch. P. V. 
42, 248 etc, and 280 αὐτῆς for αὐγῆς. 
τότε can hardly be justified. 
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ἀθανάτοις τε θεοῖς ἠδὲ θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποις" 
“ \ > Ἂ es ς \ / > vA 
Tov Kal ἀπὸ ῥίζης ἑκατὸν Kapa ἐξεπεφύκει, 
Kal ἥδιστ᾽ ὀδμή, πᾶς δ᾽ οὐρανὸς εὐρὺς ὕπερθε 
ns το. ΠΝ UE \ «ς Ν 3 / 
yaia te πᾶσ᾽ ἐγέλασσε καὶ ἁλμυρὸν οἶδμα θαλάσσης. 
ἡ δ᾽ ἄρα θαμβήσασ᾽ ὠρέξατο χερσὶν ἅμ᾽ ἄμφω 15 
καλὸν ἄθυρμα λαβεῖν: χάνε δὲ χθὼν εὐρυάγυια 
Νύσιον ἂμ πεδίον, τῇ ὄρουσεν ἄναξ ἸΙολυδέγμων 





13. K@dic τ᾽ 60uA M: corr. Tyrrell: κηώϑει Ruhnken: κωθείας Mitscherlich : 


κυθιόωντ᾽ Ignarra: κηώεντ᾽ Ludwich: κύκλῳ Yer Goodwin 
17. Gunedion M: corr. Matthiae || NUcion] uéccaton vel 


corr. Matthiae 
NefaTton Preller 


14. ἐγέλαςε M: 





12. τοῦ Kai=A 249 τοῦ καὶ ἀπὸ 
γλώσσης, where Leaf notes that the καί 
introducing a merely epexegetic sentence 
is very unusual. 

ἑκατὸν κάρα : as the flower is miracu- 
lously created, the exaggeration of its 
**hundred heads” need not be pressed ; 
but the writer is doubtless thinking of 
the Narcissus tazetta, the ‘‘ polyanthus” 
or ‘‘bunch” species (see on 428), Murr 
p. 248. 

13. Tyrrell’s correction of κῶδις τ᾽ ὀδμῆ 
is recommended by the fact that it only 
posits the omission of a syllable (ζη) ; 
for such omissions cf. p. xviii, and h. 
Ap. 407 (πρῶτα for πρώτιστα in all 
Mss. except M). For the construction 
ef. e 59, « 210, and for the crasis of καί 
ef. B 238, Z 260 with Leaf’s note, N 
734, y 255, £ 282, κοῦ 227, κἀγώ h. 
Herm. 178, κἀκ πολλῶν Hes. Theog. 447, 
κοῦ Parmenides 51, καὐτοί Xenophanes 


vi. 5. See Kiihner-Blass Griech. Gramm. Ἂ 


i. p. 225, Smyth Jonic § 308 for exx. in 

ihe poets, H. G. § 377, La Roche 

H, UV. i. p. 283 f., van Leeuwen Ench. 
. 50 f. 

14. érédacce: see on h. Ap. 118. 

15. : here indeclinable ; a use 
not found in early epic. Cf. Apoll. 
Arg. A 165 (gen.), 1169 (dat.), Theoer. 
Xvii. 26. 

16. χάνε δὲ χϑών : this explanation 
was natural when the scene of the ascent 
_ or descent of Pluto was localised on a 
plain; so, according to the actual 
Eleusinian tradition, the chariot dis- 
appeared through the opening ground 
ame of a vase from Eleusis, Ath. 
Mitth. xxi. pl. 12; J. H. S. xxii. p. 3). 
In some traditions Pluto disappeared in 
a cave (Arist. Ausc. Mir. 82). At Enna 
he ascends through a cave, and descends 
into the open ground, Diod. v. 3. 4. 


evpudruia : in Homer of cities only. 
The epithet is less suitable to χθών. 
Gemoll compares δίκα εὐρυάγυια (Terpand. 
Jr. 6), for a more general use. 

17. Nucion Gu nedion : on the various 
places called Nysa see i. 8. Whether 
the Nysian plain is here purely mythical, 
or whether the poet was thinking of a 
particular place, it is impossible to say. 
Forster (p. 268 f.) argues for the Carian 
Nysa; Preller-Robert (i.2 p. 758 n. 8) 
for the Thracian. The poets generally 
speak of Nysa as a mountain (e.g. Soph. 
Ant. 1180, i. 8), but the locality is so 
vague that πεδίον may well stand; cf. 
Apoll. Arg. B 1214 οὔρεα καὶ πεδίον 
Νυσήϊον. Hesiod does not localise the 
myth, but the schol. on Theog. 913 lays 
the scene by the Ocean. Various other 
places are mentioned: e.g. Crete (Bacchyl. 
Jr. 64), Eleusis itself (Phanodemus /7. 
20, Paus. i. 38. 5, Orph. h. xviii. 15) ; 
see Introd. p. 12, and Preller-Robert i.? 
p. 759, Roscher ii, 1313, Forster 1.6. 
In later times the Sicilian tradition 
prevailed (first in Carcinus ap. Diodor. 
v. 5; ef. Mosch. iii. 128, Opp. Hal. iii. 
489, and often in Latin poetry; Ov. Fast. 
iv. 353, Met. v. 385, Lucan vi. 740, Stat. 
Ach, 11. 150, Claud. de rapt. Pros. ii. 71). 
Modern poets have chiefly followed the 
Romans: That fair field Of Enna where 
Proserpine, gathering flowers, Herself a 
JSairer flower, by gloomy Dis Was gathered 
(Milton). 

Spoucen ἄναξ : the trochaic caesura in 
the fourth foot is very rare, except when 
the caesura is preceded by an enclitic or 
other monosyllable ; see on 248. Tyrrell 
(Hermath. ix. 20 p. 34) suggests ὄρουσ᾽ 
vat, to avoid breaking a “law universal 
in Greek poetry from Homer to Nonnus.” 
But the exceptions to the rule in Homer 
are amply sufficient to justify the text ; 


C 
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/ / 
ἵπποις ἀθανάτοισι, Kpovov πολυώνυμος υἱός. 
ἁρπάξας δ᾽ ἀέκουσαν ἐπὶ χρυσέοισιν ὄχοισιν 
hry ὀλοφυρομένην" ἰάχησε δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὄρθια φωνῇ, 20 
κεκλομένη πατέρα Κρονίδην ὕπατον καὶ ἄριστον. 
> / > / ὑδὲ θ lal > 0 7 
οὐδέ τις ἀθανάτων οὐδὲ θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων 
n / a 
ἤκουσεν φωνῆς, οὐδ᾽ ἀγλαόκαρποι ἐλαῖαι" 





22. οὐδέ alterum] οὔτε Hermann 


23. ἀγλαόκαρποι ἐλαῖαι] ἀγλαόμορφον 


ἑταῖραι Ruhnken: ἀγλαόκαρπος Ἀλωάς Schiitz: ᾿Αχαία Voss: ᾿Αμαῖα vel 
Ἐλευθώ Mitscherlich: ἐλεῖαι Huschke: “Eder Ilgen: φωνὴν eedc ἄγλαο- 


Kdpnou ἐλεινῆν Gemoll 





see H. G. § 367. 2, Hermann Orphica p. 
693, van Leeuwen Mnemosyne, 1890, p. 
265 and Ench. p. 18-22, Eberhard Metr. 
Beob. i. p. 23f. The last word is usually 
of four syllables as in Z 2, 2 60, ρ 399= 
v 844, and here ; or five, as in o 140 and 
h. Ap. 36 (where however see note) ; very 
rarely of three, as in 4 47. The law is 
more rarely broken in post - Homeric 
verse ; examples are Hes. Z’heog. 23 Ἕλι- 
κῶνος ὑπὸ ξαθέοιο, Theog. 319 πνέουσαν 
ἀμαιμάκετον πῦρ, Scut. 222 ὥστε νόημ᾽ 
ἐποτᾶτο. In Theog. 435 Kochly transposes 
ἀγῶνι ἀεθλεύωσιν and in Op. 693 for φορτί᾽ 
ἀμαυρωθείη one MS. has φορτία μαυρωθείη. 
Sometimes, as in ε 272 ὀψὲ δύοντα, 
Theognis 881, Tyrtaeus fr. 7. 1 θεοῖσι 
φίλος, the two words are rhythmically 
one; but Theognis 931 οὐδὲ θανόντ᾽ 
ἀποκλαίει, id. 981 λόγοισιν ἐμὴν φρένα 
θέλγοις are real exceptions ; οἵ, id. 923. 
In later literature the following ex- 
ceptions may be noted: verse ap. Plat. 
Phaedr. 2528, Hom. Epigr. vii. 1, Orph. 
h. liti. 8, lxxxv. 5; Evenus fr. i. 5 
(Gaisf.); Pythag. χρυσ. ἐπ. 6, 37, and 
70; ep. ap. Paus. iv. 1. 8 (line 3); and 
often in Oppian (Ven. i. 190, ii. 60, 120, 
202, 536, iii, 237, 244, iv. 282, 481). 
There are several exceptions in Diog. 
Laert. (Anth. Pal. vii. 96. 3, vii. 104. 1, 
vii. 126. 1); so Agath. Schol. 7bid. vii. 
568, 1. 

18. noAudnuuoc: first in Hesiod and 
h. Ap. 82. Preller thinks the epithet 
specially appropriate to Pluto, whose 
titles were numerous ; see Preller-Robert 
1.2 p. 804, Rohde Psyche 192f. For the 
ἐπωνυμίαι of Pluto cf. Paus, ix. 28, 4 
(on a hymn to Persephone by Pindar) 
ἐν τούτῳ τῷ ᾷσματι ἄλλαι Te és τὸν “Αἰιδην 
εἰσὶν ἐπικλήσεις καὶ ὁ χρυσήνιος, δῆλα ὡς 
ἐπὶ τῆς Κόρης τῇ ἁρπαγῇ. So in h. Ap. 
82 Apollo is πολυώνυμος, i.e. has many 
titles in different lands. On such ac- 


cumulation of titles see Lobeck Agi. i. | 


p- 401, who quotes e.g. Ov. Met. iv. 
11 f., Gruppe Culte u. Mythen i. p. 555 
n. 44, Adami Ρ 222 f. (where many 
references are collected), viii. Introd. The 
primary meaning of the word may there- 
fore stand, in the case of gods; but, as 
applied to inanimate objects, πολυώνυμος 
is simply “famous” ; cf. Hes. Theog. 785 
(ὕδωρ), Pind. Pyth. i. 17 (ἄντρον). 

19. ypucéoicin: cf. Pindar’s epithet 
χρυσήνιος from Paus. quoted above. 
dyoicIn: in 375 ὄχεσφιν, which Voss 
and others needleszly read here. 

20. idyHce: so xxvii. 11; forms from 
laxéw do not occur in early epic; but 
ef. xxvii. 7 layxe?, Callim. ἢ. Del. 146 
ἰαχεῦσα. 

21. ὕπατον καὶ ἄριοτον = T 258 (nom.). 

28. ἐλαῖαι : this is usually held to 
be corrupt, but no emendation is at 
all satisfactory ; the conjectures, apart 
from their graphical eccentricity, err in 
endeavouring to introduce a person or 
persons (Demeter or the nymphs). But 
the categories ἀθάνατοι and θνητοὶ ἄν- 
θρωποι are exhaustive, with the exception 
specified in 24. Any title of Demeter 
is peculiarly out of place: she heard the 
second and louder cry 38, 39, which sets 
her in motion. The reading of Μ ἐλαῖαι 
runs counter to the usual notions of 
Greek poetical taste. This, however, is 
no reason for suspecting the text. In 
late, especially Latin, poetry inanimate 
nature is often personified (e.g. Verg. 
Eel. i. 38, x. 13, and many instances 
given by Forbiger). We have to learn 
that the idea was earlier than has been 
supposed. The sense here would be: 
‘neither gods nor men heard her; and 
the trees were deaf” (J. H. 5. xvii. 
p. 50). The nearest analogies in Greek 
poetry are Bion i. 31 τὰν Κύπριν αἰαῖ | 
ὥρεα πάντα λέγοντι καὶ al δρύες alat 
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εἰ μὴ Περσαίου θυγάτηρ ἀταλὰ φρονέουσα 

ἄϊεν ἐξ ἄντρου, “Ἑκάτη λιπαροκρήδεμνος, 25 
ἬἪέλιός τε ἄναξ, Ὑπερίονος ἀγλαὸς υἱός, 

κούρης κεκλομένης πατέρα Κρονίδην: ὁ δὲ νόσφιν 

ἧστο θεῶν ἀπάνευθε πολυλλίστῳ ἐνὶ νηῷ, 

‘Séypevos ἱερὰ καλὰ παρὰ θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 

τὴν δ᾽ ἀεκαζομένην ἦγεν Διὸς ἐννεσίῃσι 80 
πατροκασίγνητος, πολυσημάντωρ πολυδέγμων, 

ἵπποις ἀθανάτοισι, Κρόνου πολυώνυμος υἱός. 

ὄφρα μὲν οὖν γαῖάν τε καὶ οὐρανὸν ἀστερόεντα 

λεῦσσε θεὰ καὶ πόντον ἀγάρροον ἐχθυόεντα, 

αὐγάς T ἠελίου, Ets δ᾽ ἤλπετο μητέρα κεδνὴν 35 





24. εἰ uh] οἵη Wackernagel Rh. Mus. xliv. 531, sed ef. 78 
M: corr. Ruhnken cl. ἢ. Ap. 347 29. 


28. πολυκλίετω 


ϑέχμενος Cobet 





Adwrw | xal ποταμοὶ κλαίουσι τὰ πένθεα 
τᾶς ᾿Αφροδίτας and Theocr. vi. 74. So 
even in prose, Lycurgus 150 νομίζοντες 
οὖν ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἱκετεύειν ὑμῶν τὴν χώραν 
καὶ τὰ δένδρα, δεῖσθαι τοὺς λιμένας. 
this view is thought untenable, we are 
thrown back on n’s “Ede or 
““Marsh-nymphs” (-ενύμφαι ἑλειονόμοι 
Apoll. Arg. B 821, Γ 1219). In favour 
of this, it may be noted that the Nymphs 
form a class a from gods and men ; 
ef. ἃ. Aphr. 259. But, as Tyrrell notes, 
νύμφαι seems absolutely required; cf. 
Theocr. v. 17 τὰς λιμνάδας Νύμφας. 

24. Π : Hecate is daughter of 
the Titan Perses (=Persaeus here) and 
Asterie, according to Hes. Theog. 411, 
Apollod. i. 2. 4. Other poets give other 
genealogies; see Farnell Cults ii. p. 
502, Preller-Robert 1.} p. 322, Roscher 
1899. 

ἁταλὰ : ἀταλός (the der. 
is doubtful) seems properly to refer to 
youthful merriment; cf. = 567, A 
39, Hes. Theog. 989 (others translate 
“tender”; so Rouse in K. Z. 1899, 
Xxxv. p. 462, connecting the words with 
a priv. and τάλ-ας, i.e. “‘not capable of 
endurance,” cf. EZ. M. 161. 47). The 
E. M. explains Z 400 παῖδ᾽ ἀταλόφρονα 
by ἁπαλὸν φρόνημα ἔχοντα, τουτέστι 
νήπιον, ἀνόητον. The sense “merry”’ does 
not seem particularly suitable to Hecate 
in this connexion. umeister, followed 
by Gemoll, understands ‘‘kindly,” 1.6. 
to Demeter; but there is no authority 
for this meaning, nor is it easy to see 
how ἀταλὰ φρονεῖν could be appropriate 
to a κουροτρόφος (a title of Hecate), as 


others assume; κουροτρόφος is not the 
same as κοῦρος. Possibly the author 
thought of Hecate as a young goddess 
‘**with youthful thoughts.” See also 
L. Meyer Griech. Et. i. s.v. dradés 
**kindlich” ; Prellwitz Zt. Wort. p. 37 
**jugendlich.” 

25. ἐξ ἄντρου: cf. Apoll. Arg. T1213 
κευθμῶν ἐξ ὑπάτων (of Hecate). No 
particular cave is meant. Whether 
Hecate was originally a moon-goddess, 
or, as Farnell supposes, an earth-goddess, 
a cave would be appropriate for her 
home. In this hymn, at all events, 
she is certainly a moon-goddess, as is 
shewn by the mention of Helios in 26. So 
Sophocles (j7r. 480) associates Helios and 
Hecate assun and moon. Hecate heard 
the cry, but did not see the rape, as it 
was daytime, and she was therefore in 
her cave ; Helios heard (ἄϊεν 25), and of 
course saw also (cf. on 70). 

27. Zeus absents himself intentionally, 
in order that he may not appear to 
connive at the rape (cf. on 3). 

28-29. Cf. hk. Ap. 347-348. 

29. Sérmenoc: generally explained as 
a perf. part., without reduplication, and 
with irregular accent (from *déyyat, 
probably an older form of dédeyuar. See 
Leaf on B 794, H. G. § 23). But it may 
be a present form; Leaf remarks that 
there is no reason for supposing that 
the affection of x by μαὶ is confined to 
aor. and perf. stems. Cobet altered to 


δέχμενος. 

35. - - φῦλα are almost 
certainly objects, not (as Gemoll) 
subjects, of ὄψεσθαι. 
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ὄψεσθαι καὶ φῦλα θεῶν αἰειγενετάων, 
/ ς \ » V4 t > / 
τόφρα οἱ ἐλπὶς ἔθελγε μέγαν νόον ἀχνυμένης περ' 


” ᾽ 2 / \ \ / / 
ἤχησαν δ᾽ ὀρέων κορυφαὶ καὶ βένθεα πόντου 
φωνῇ ὑπ᾽ ἀθανάτῃ, τῆς δ᾽ ἔκλυε πότνια μήτηρ. 
ὀξὺ δέ μιν κραδίην ἄχος ἔλλαβεν, ἀμφὶ δὲ χαίταις 40 
3" / / of. \ / 
ἀμβροσίαις κρήδεμνα δαΐζετο χερσὶ φίλῃσι, 
/ \ / 4 > 7 / » » 
κυάνεον δὲ κάλυμμα κατ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων βάλετ᾽ ὦμων, 
σεύατο δ᾽, ὥς T οἰωνός, ἐπὶ τραφερήν τε καὶ ὑγρὴν 
μαιομένη" τῇ δ᾽ οὔ τις ἐτήτυμα μυθήσασθαι 


ἤθελεν οὔτε θεῶν οὔτε θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 46 


ye os A ,Ἴν 3 " a 
οὔτ οἰωνῶν Tis TH ἐτήτυμος ἄγγελος ἦλθεν. 
-“ / / 
EVV LA ἐν ἔπειτα κατὰ νθόνα πότνια Anw 
ῃ 





37. lacunam statuit Hermann 
41 GuBpocinc Hermann | 
οἱ οἰωνῶν Tic ἐτήτυμος Hermann 


40. ἔλαβε M: corr. Matthiae || χαίτης et 
46. οὔτε Tic οἰωνῶν οἱ ETHTUUOC Brunck: ovdé 





37. ἔθελγε μέγαν NOON: M 255 θέλγε 
νόον (in a bad sense). Gemoll does not 
accept Hermann’s lacuna. He explains: 
**so long as she hoped that her mother 
and the other gods would see her, she 
trusted (that her cry would avail) and 
(she called out so that) the mountains 
echoed.” But if this is the meaning 
intended, the wording is most obscure. 
The lacuna seems necessary. The 
change in sense between 37 and 88, 
and the absence of protasis to δ᾽, require 
at least another line. The case is 


different from those noted on 127. The 


sense of the lost passage, as Francke saw, 
is ‘‘but when she saw the earth opening 
to swallow her, then she despaired and 
shrieked loudly.” 

40. xafraic: for the Attic dative cf. 
205, 308, 441. Hermann reads χαίτῃς 
ἀμβροσίῃς. 

42. κυάνεον ὃὲ κάἀλυμμα-ΞΕΏ 93; 
see on 182. 

43. ἐπὶ τραφερήν τε καὶ ὑγρήν -Ξ 
= 808, v 98, imitated in later epic, as 
Opp. Ven. i. 11. For the omission of 
γῆν and θάλασσαν cf. ἃ. Aphr. 123. 

45. ἤθελεν : (with neg.) ‘‘had no 
mind” (=had not the power). ἐθέλειν 
implies a desire to do what is, or seems 
to be, in one’s power to do, and so is 
_ often practically equivalent to δύνασθαι. 
Cf. I 353, Φ 366. 

46. Biicheler and Francke reject this 
line. The stress on oloon@n is unusual, but 
Gemoll compares ζώειν h. Aphr. 221, with 


accent ~—. There are various emenda- 


tions which give a usual but characterless - 


verse. The line is modelled on X 438. 

47. ἐννῆμαρ : it is generally assumed 
from this word that the fast at Eleusis 
lasted nine days. This is not improbable, 
and is supported by parallels; see 
Roscher die Enneadischen, ete. ; 
1903, p. 16 f. (Abhandi. Sachs. Geselisch. 
xxi.), who compares a festival at Lemnos, 
where fire was put out for nine days 
(Philostr. Her. 19. 14); the Thesmo- 
phoria (Ov. Met. x. 434); the fast of 
Clytia (ἰδ. iv. 262); the Italian 
Bacchanalia (Livy xxxix. 9). Roscher 
is probably right in explaining the 
number as representing an ancient week, 
one-third of a lunar month (op. cit. p. 
14f.). There is, however, no other 
allusion to the length of the Eleusinian 
fast ; and in the present passage ἐννῆμαρ 
may be purely conventional, to express 
a round number of days, with no special 
reference to the actual duration of the 
fast. A period of nine days or nights is 
common in Homer: A 53, Z 174, I 470, 
M 25, 2 107, 610, 664, 784, η 253, « 82, 
κ 28, μ 447, ξ 314; Hes. Theog. 722, 
724, h. Ap. 91. The Sicilian festival of 
the two goddesses mentioned by Diod. 
v. 4 lasted for ten days. 

Δηώ : first here for Δημήτηρ, then often 
in poetry. The form is usually re- 
garded as hypocoristic (Mannhardt Myth. 
Forsch. p. 295, Preller-Robert i.? p. 748, 
Pauly-Wissowa 2713), 


— 
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᾿ς. 3 3 / ἐκ \ \ » 
στρωφᾶτ᾽ αἰθομένας δαΐδας μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχουσα, 
οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἀμβροσίης καὶ νέκταρος ἡδυπότοιο 
πάσσατ᾽ ἀκηχεμένη, οὐδὲ χρόα βάλλετο λουτροῖς. 50 
» > ῳ Sone: ΄ Cae UN \ 3 7 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ δεκάτη οἱ ἐπήλυθε φαινολὶς ᾿Ηώς, 
ἤντετό οἱ ‘Kxdtn, σέλας ἐν χείρεσσιν ἔχουσα, 
/ € P e > / ΝΜ / 4 / 
καί ῥά οἱ ἀγγελέουσα ἔπος φάτο φώνησέν Te: 
/ / ς / > / 
πότνια Δημήτηρ, ὡρηφόρε, ἀγλαόδωρε, 
/ an > / \ n > 7 
τίς θεῶν οὐρανίων ἠὲ θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων 55 
ἥρπασε ἹΠερσεφόνην καὶ σὸν φίλον ἤκαχε θυμόν ; 





49, ἤ ϑεπότοιο M: corr. Ruhnken (cf. ο 507) 


50. nacar’ M: corr. Ruhnken: 


ἄςατ᾽ Mitscherlich || βάλλετο] edAneto Mitscherlich : χρό᾽ ἀτάλλετο Ilgen 51. 


φαινόλη M: corr. Ruhnken 


53. GrreAéouca] GrréA\Aouca Ruhnken: ἄγχι 
egouca Matthiae: érxonéouca Ludwich 





48. σατρωφᾶτ᾽ --Ν 557. The form is 
probably late ; see Leaf on O 666. 
αἰθομένας. . €youca=7 101 (ἔχοντες). 
For the significance of the torches, which 
play so large a part in the myth and 
ritual of Demeter, see Introd. p. 10, 
Lenormant ii. p. 124f. On the whole 
subject of fire-festivals see Frazer G. B. 
iii. p. 238-326, who thinks that the 
use of torches in such cases ‘‘ appears to 
be simply a means of diffusing far and 
wide the genial influence of the bonfire 
or of the sunshine which it represents” 
(p. 313). He quotes many examples 
(p. 255, 313f.) to shew that the avowed 
intention of torch-lighting is often to 
fertilise the fields, or to prevent blight, 
etc. 

49-50. Compare the mourning of 
Demeter in Callim. 2. Dem. 17 αὐσταλέα 
ἄποτός te καὶ ov φάγες οὐδ᾽ ἐλοέσσω. 
This, however, may be independent of 
the hymn. 

50. βάλλετο: the editors quote A 
536 and other passages where the act. 
βάλλειν has the meaning of ‘‘sprinkle,” 
‘‘wet.”’ No other instance seems to 
occur of the middle βάλλεσθαι in this 
sense, unless we accept Hermann’s 
λουτρά τ᾽ ἐπιβαλοῦ χροΐ (for the corrupt 
ἐπὶ xpot βάλε or βάλλευ) in Eur. Or. 
303. 

51. A formulaic line (only here) similar 
to Z 175 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ δεκάτη ἐφάνη podo- 
δάκτυλος "Hos, and Q 785 (φαεσίμβροτο-). 
φαινολίο : Ruhnken compares Sapph. 77. 
95 ἔσπερε πάντα φέρων ὅσα φαίνολις 
ἐσκέδασ᾽ αὔως. 

52. σέλας : for ἃ torch, Apoll. Arg. T 
293, A806. Here it is probably collective, 


‘*torchlight,” as the regular attribute 
of Hecate is a torch in either hand; cf. 
the plur. χείρεσσι. So δάος -- δαΐδας in 
the formula ddos μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχουσαι (Q 
647 and elsewhere). For the attribute 
of Hecate see Roscher 1900 f. Farnell 
(Cults ii. p. 549 f.) thinks that the torch 
was originally the symbol of Hecate as 
a chthonian deity, not as the moon, with 
which, however, the hymn-writer plainly 
identified her (see on 25). For the 
connexion of Hecate with Demeter and 
Persephone see on 440. 

53. arrehéouca: Hecate (or Artemis) 
was called ἄγγελος at Syracuse (Hesych. 
s.v. and Schol. on Theocr. ii. 12), but 
it is unlikely that there is here any 
allusion to this title. 

The ‘‘news” which Hecate gives is 
that she heard Persephone’s cry—a 
circumstance which certainly was un- 
known to Demeter. Hence ἀγγελέουσα 
needs no emendation, and the difficulties 
about this part of the narrative, and the 
inference based on them as to the com- 
position of the hymn, are imaginary. 
EK. Maass Ἶρις, 1. F. i. 164 accepts the 
continuity of the text (though reading 
ἀγγέλλουσα, which is virtually the same 
as the future). 

54. ὡρηφόρε : the hiatus is legitimate 
in the bucolic diaeresis ; H. G. ὃ 382 (2). 
On the epithet, “ bringer of the seasons,” 
see Mannhardt Myth. Forsch. p. 227, 
who compares Anth. Pal. vi. 98. 1 Δηοῖ 
λικμαίῃ Kal ἐναυλακοφοίτισιν Ὥραις. 

55. θεῶν οὐρανίων: not Homeric. 
For θεός a monosyllable cf. ξ 251 θεοῖσιν. 
So Hes. Theog. 44 θεῶν, and perhaps A 
18 θεοί. Below, 259, 325. 
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φωνῆς yap ἤκουσ᾽, ἀτὰρ οὐκ ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 
ὅς tus ἔην: σοὶ δ᾽ ὦκα λέγω νημερτέα πάντα. 
> 
ὡς dp ἔφη Ἑκάτη" τὴν δ᾽ οὐκ ἠμείβετο μύθῳ 
ῬἭ 7 2. / 7 3 3, τὰν \ we) 
€LNS ἠύκομου θυγάτηρ, ἀλλ, WKAa σὺν αὑτῇ 60 
9)... Ge? > , 5 ἴδ ν \ \ " 
ἤϊξ᾽ αἰθομένας δαΐδας μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχουσα. 
"Hérvov δ᾽ ἵκοντο, θεῶν σκοπὸν ἠδὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν, 
\ CAE y 7 \ " lal 7, 
στὰν ὃ ἵππων προπάροιθε καὶ εἴρετο δῖα θεάων" 
> / 3 » / \ / y / 
Ἠέλι᾽, αἴδεσσαί pe θεὰν ov περ, εἴ ποτε δή σευ 
ἥν oe x » δί Ν 0 Ν " 
ἢ ἔπει ἢ ἔργῳ κραδίην καὶ θυμὸν ἴηνα" 65 
4 \ 4 \ / » “ 7 
κούρην τὴν ἔτεκον, γλυκερὸν θάλος, εἴδεϊ κυδρήν, 


a > \ | fe ΝΠ 3 52 2 2 / 
τῆς ἀδινὴν om ἄκουσα δι᾿ αἰθέρος ἀτρυγέτοιο 





57. rap μὲν Wassenbergh: μὲν γὰρ Voss — 


58. ὦκα] na Mitscherlich : 


αὖ xe vel ὅς Ke Voss || λέγοι pro λέγω conj. Hermann cum lacuna (ἠέλιος ὃς 
πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷ καὶ πάντ᾽ ὑπακούει) : λέγειν Ludwich cum lacuna simili (ἠέλιος 


ϑύναται) 


64. eéac ὕπερ M: corr. Ludwich cl. 116: Αἰὸς ὕπερ Fontein: θεᾶς 


ὕπερ Voss: eéHc Hermann: μ᾽ ἐλέηςόν τ᾽ Matthiae 





57. φωνῆς γὰρ ἥκους᾽ : the exx. of 
γάρ lengthened by ictus are mostly 
before of or εὑ: B 342, Z 38, I 377, ὃ 
826, etc. But cf. B 39, T 49, where γάρ 
before a vowel appears to be established. 
yap p would be simple, and the colloca- 
tion of the two words is confirmed by 
the metre in N 352 and other passages, 
although in other places pa may have 
been inserted from mistaken metrical 
grounds. Of course μέν may have 
dropped out here, as perhaps in 122, in 
which case ἄκουσ᾽ would naturally be 
altered to ἤκουσ᾽. 

58. ὅς Tic ἔην : parenthetical ; see 119, 
and note on h. Herm. 208. 

ὥκα λέγω νημερτέα : the explanation 
given in J. H. S. xvii. p. 52 (ΞΞ- λέγω πάντα 
σοὶ ὦκα εἶναι νημερτέα) is improbable, as 
νημερτής must be closely connected in a 
predicative sense with λέγω ; see Ebeling 
s.v. But the text may be correct: 
Hecate asseverates the truth of her 
statement by a common formula; cf. 
433, Χ 137 τὰ δέ τοι νημερτέα elpw; “1 
tell thee truly (all I know).” ὦκα is 
unusual with the present, but justified 
by the context, ‘‘and I tell it quickly.” 
Hecate wishes to spare Demeter dis- 


appointment, by confessing herignorance , 


at once. Hermann’s lacuna (with λέγοι) 
seems therefore unnecessary. 

63. cran 0° ἵππων προπάροιθε = 2 
286, o 150. 

64. εὖ περ recurs 116, and Ludwich’s 
conjecture is excellent on palaeographical 


grounds; cp. h. Herm. 308 évéxwy δε 
Μ- ἕνεχ᾽ ὧδε. The stroke to denote v 
in θεᾶ (=@eav) was no doubt taken for 
a circumflex. 

66. κούρην THN ἔτεκον : the ante- 
cedent is attracted to the case of the 
relative, as in K 416, & 75, 371. 4. G. 
§ 267. Cf. Verg. Aen. i. 573 urbem 
quam statuo vestra est. This ‘inverse 
attraction” (for τὴν κούρην) is slightly 
different from the attraction of a nomi- 
native absolute to the case of the 
relative, as in Z 396 θυγάτηρ. ‘ 
"Heriwvos: ᾿Ηετίων, ὃς évae, a 50. In 
6 74 (otuns τῆς) the gen. may be parti- 
tive, or due to either of these forms of 
attraction. 

67. ἀδινήν : see Leaf on B 87. The 
word is often used with verbs or sub- 
stantives expressing grief, where it seems 
to mean “‘loud” or “vehement.” The 
derivation, and consequently the original 
meaning are obscure (Leo Meyer Hand- 
buch der gr. Etymologie, 1902): Gobel’s 
suggestion (4 intens. and ,/de ‘move’) 
is as probable as any. The primary 
sense would then be “ quick ” or “ busy.” 
Prellwitz Hi. Wort. s.v. suggests a 
connexion with ἀδήν. 

dr αἰθέρος &tpuréroio=P 425, Else- 
where ἀτρύγετος is applied to the sea. 
The derivation and meaning are un- 
known. The ancients connected the 
word with τρύγη, i.e. ‘‘unharvested,” 
‘‘barren,” or with τρύειν, ‘‘ unconquered ” 
(by tempests), see Ebeling. Modern 
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ὥς τε βιαζομένης, ἀτὰρ οὐκ ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν. 
3 \ \ \ \ n ἐλ ὃ y/ \ \ , 
ἀλλὰ σὺ γὰρ δὴ πᾶσαν ἐπὶ χθόνα καὶ κατὰ πόντον 


527 > / / > 7] 
αἰθέρος ἐκ δίης καταδέρκεαι ἀκτίνεσσι, 


70 


/ ve. 4 / / + bl 
νημερτέως μοι ἔνισπε φίλον τέκος, εἴ που ὄπωπας 
4 / > A \ 3. Ὁ bE 
ὃς τίς νόσφιν ἐμεῖο λαβὼν ἀέκουσαν ἀνάγκῃ 
οἴχεται ἠὲ θεῶν ἢ καὶ θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 

“Δ Ν 2 / 
Ὡς φάτο, τὴν δ᾽ “Trrepsovidns ἠμείβετο μύθῳ: 


“Peins ἠὐκόμου θυγάτηρ, Δήμητερ ἄνασσα, 


75 


εἰδήσεις" δὴ yap μέγα ἅζομαι ἠδ᾽ ἐλεαίρω 

3 / \ \ 4 > 4 BA 
ἀχνυμένην περὶ παιδὶ τανυσφύρῳ" οὐδέ τις ἄλλος 
y > /, > \ / / 

αἴτιος ἀθανάτων, εἰ μὴ νεφεληγερέτα Ζεύς, 

ὅς μιν ἔδωκ᾽ ᾿Αἴδῃ θαλερὴν κεκλῆσθαι ἄκουτιν 


> / ¢ a! ee / 3 / 
αὐτοκασυιγνήτῳ: ὁ ὃ ὑπὸ ζόφον ἠερόεντα 


80 


ς lA ~ ba 4 5. 

ἁρπάξας ἵπποισιν ἄγεν μεγάλα ἰάχουσαν. 

3 7 / / / , 50. 7 / \ 

ἀλλά, θεά, κατάπαυε μέγαν γόον" οὐδέ TL σε χρὴ 
\ A 9 4 f i » > \ 

parr αὔτως ἄπλητον ἔχειν χόλον" ov ToL ἀεικὴς 





70. KaTadépxerai M: corr. Ruhnken 
72. ἐμοῖο M: corr. post Ruhnkenium Matthiae 
77. οὐ δέ] οὐ NU Gemoll 


&zouai post Ruhnkenium Eberhard 
χόλον Hermann 


71. ὅὄπωπεν M: corr. Ruhnken 
76. ce uér Voss: μέγα c 
82. γόον] 





scholars have generally adopted one of 
these derivations. Prellwitz s.v. sees in 
«τρυγ- the German Dorf, Eng. thorp, 
with the same general sense. 

70. καταϑέρκεαι ἀκτίνεςει : cf. Δ 16, 
where καταδέρκεσθαι (here intrans.) is 
more naturally constructed with an obj. 
ace. καταδέρκεται in M is a common 
scribe’s error (e.g. K 82 ἔρχεαι ἔρχεται, 
115 νεμεσήσεαι νεμεσήσεται) assisted by 
the similar context in ἃ 16, where the 
verb is in the third person. ὄπωπεν 
followed naturally. 

71. The writer has a reminiscence of 
93 κείνου λυγρὸν ὄλεθρον ἐνισπεῖν, εἴ 
που ὄπωπας (cf. 65 ἢ ἔπει ἢ ἔργῳ with 
γ 99). 

76. μέγα ἅΖζομαι: unless with 
Ruhnken we insert σ᾽ there is an hiatus, 
which however may be justified by Hes. 
Theog. 532 ταῦτ᾽ dpa ἁζόμενος (this is 
practically the ms. tradition, as the 
only variant is dp’ for dpa; see Rzach’s 
note). Curtins Grundziige p. 162, 
Prellwitz s.v., and Fortunatov K. Z. 
xxxvi. 46 assume an initial yod which 
would produce hiatus. The same ex- 
planation is sometimes given of ws 
making position (H. G. 8 397). 


> 


77. οὐδέ is suspected by Wegener and 
Gemoll. Puntoni (p. 52) defends the 
text. οὐδέ may be illogical for οὐ, but 
it is quite natural after the parenthetic 
clause δὴ γάρ κτλ. (cf. 32). The sense 
of the passage is: ‘‘ you shall know all 
(for I pity you); and you are to know 
that Zeus alone is to blame.” See further 
on vii. 56. Indeed οὐδέ is hardly to be 
distinguished from οὐ in several Homeric 
passages ; see Frinkel in Album Crat. to 
Herwerden p. ΟἹ f., who quotes T 420, 
YT 133 etc. (οὐδέ τί σε χρή). In Π 225 
(οὐδέ τις ἄλλος) the δέ has force. 

79. ϑαλερήν : the special epithet of a 
young husband or wife, like the “ bloom- 
ing” bride in English ballads ; so with 
γόνος, h. Aphr. 104, and with γάμος, ¢ 
66, υ 74, 2. Pan 35. 

82-83. There is no reason to eject 
οὐδέ τί ce χρὴ . . χόλον. Hermann 
altered γόον to χόλον on the ground 
that the formula οὐδέ τί ce χρή in- 
troduces a repetition of a previous state- 
ment (H 109, T 67 etc.), But the 
duplication of χόλον is intolerable; and 
as γόος is the expression of χόλος there 
would be no difficulty, even if the present 
passage were from the old epic. 
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/ 
γαμβρὸς ἐν ἀθανάτοις πολυσημάντωρ ᾿Αἰδωνεύς, 
/ \ 
αὐτοκασίγνητος καὶ ὁμόσπορος" ἀμφὶ δὲ τιμὴν 85 
+ ς Ν lal ὃ 7 ὃ Ν . Belay ἡ 0 rs 
ἔλλαχεν ὡς TA πρῶτα OLATPLYA δασμὸς ἐτύχθη 
τοῖς μεταναιετάει τῶν ἔλλαχε κοίρανος εἶναι. 
ε ? an 
‘Os εἰπὼν ἵπποισιν ἐκέκλετο, Tol δ᾽ vm ὀμοκλῆς 
δ ΦΝ \ “ / A ’ > , 
ῥίμφ᾽ ἔφερον θοὸν ἅρμα, τανύπτεροι ws τ᾽ οἰωνοί" 
\ ΨΚ δι Ν 7 “ θ / 
THV ὃ ἄχος αὐνότερον καὶ κυντέερον LKETO ὕυμον. 90 
/ ὃ) Bg 7. K / 
χωσαμένη δὴ ἔπειτα κελαινεφέϊ Kpoviort 
n al > \ \ \ ” 
νοσφισθεῖσα θεῶν ἀγορὴν καὶ μακρὸν Ολυμπον 
ὠχετ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων πόλιας καὶ πίονα ἔργα, 
9 3 4 \ / 30.7.7 > n 
εἶδος ἀμαλδύνουσα πολὺν χρόνον" οὐδέ τις ἀνδρῶν 
εἰσορόων γίγνωσκε βαθυζώνων τε γυναικῶν, 95 
πρίν γ᾽ ὅτε δὴ Κελεοῖο δαΐφρονος ἵκετο δῶμα, | 
ἃ κα ἡ a“ 7 7 3 
ὃς τότ᾽ ᾿λευσῖνος θυοέσσης κοίρανος ἦεν. 
Ψ >] > \ Ξε » , ? 7 9 
ἕζετο δ᾽ ἐγγὺς ὁδοῖο φίλον τετιημένη ἦτορ, 
Παρθενίῳ φρέατι, ὅθεν ὑδρεύοντο πολῖται, 





85. τιαῇ Schneidewin: TuwAc Hermann 


87, μετά ναίεται M: corr. Voss: 


TON μέτα ναιετάειν Valckenaér: meTanaierdein Puntoni: versum post 81 posuit 


Brunck 95. γτίνωςκε M: 


corr. Hermann 


98. TeTIHUéNoc M: corr. Ruhnken 


99. φρείατι Tlapeenico Porson: πὰρ Θείῳ φρέατι Wolf 





85. ἀμφὶ δὲ τιμήν, ‘‘in respect of 
honour”; the wording, if somewhat 
prosaic, is correct. The order is like 
that of Hes. Op. 74 ἀμφὶ δὲ τήν ye. The 
proposed alterations (τιμῇ or τιμῇς) rest 
on the analogy of h. Herm. 390 ἀμφὶ 
βόεσσιν and Ὁ. 172 ἀμφὶ δὲ τιμῆς (so 
Mss., τιμῇς Gemoll). But for ἀμφί with 
acc. cf. h. Herm. 57, viii. 1, xxii. 1, 
xxxiii. 1. These exx. are all of “speak- 
ing about,” but Pind. Jsthm. vii. 8, 9 
has both dat. and acc. in a wider sense. 

87. τοῖς: rightly explained by Franke 
as demonstrative: Hades dwells among 
those over whom he is lord. 

88-89. Cf. Hes. Scwt. 341-342. τανύ- 
ntepoi is to be taken with οἰωνοί, not 
with ἵπποι. Nothing is said in this 
poem about winged horses, although 
Gemoll compares Eur. Αἰ. 466. 

90. ainérepon καὶ κύντερον : cf. 305 
f., \ 427, 

92. Noc@iceeica, ‘‘ rejecting,” as in h. 
Herm. 562 and orac. ap. Hendess 119. 
7 νοσφισθεῖσα γέρα προτέρων τιμάς τε 
παλαιάς (of Deo). 

94. ἁμαλθύνουςα : not, as in Homer, 
‘‘destroying,” but ‘‘ disguising.” Bau- 
meister compares Apoll. Arg. A 834, 
A 112. 


95. Baeuzwnoon, ‘‘low-girt,” 1.6. girt 
over the hips. The epithet, which 
occurs in I 594, y 154, is apparently 
not synonymous with βαθύκολπος, as the 
ancient grammarians and most editors 
assume ; see on A. Aphr. 257. 

96. Κελεοῖο : this is the usual tradi- 
tion for the king’s name; cf. Paus. i. 
39. 1 (Pamphos), Apollod. i. 5. 3. 
schol. on Arist. Hg. 695 ; see:further in 
Roscher ii. 1026f. The schol. on 
Nicand. Alex. 130 calls the king Hip- 
pothoon (the eponymous hero of the 
Attic tribe) with Metanira as his wife. 
For other accounts see Forster p. 12. 
There was a cult of Celeus and his 
daughters at LEleusis (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. i. p. 39), and a shrine of 
Metanira (Paus. 1.6.). 

99. Παρθενίῳ φρέατι : for the metre 
of φρέατι cf. 101, 248; La Roche Hom. 
Unter. i. p. 49, H. G. ὃ 373. The local 
dative is amply supported by examples 
in H. G. 8 145; it is here not harsher 
than τραπέζῃ ‘‘at table” (φ 35). See 
further on 308 and h. Aphr. 1738. 
Gemoll objects that the ‘‘Ionic” form 
is φρείατι (φρήατι), while in Attic φρέατι 
has a long. But Herodotus uses φρέαρ, 
and the hymn-writer might naturally 
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ἐν σκιῇ, αὐτὰρ ὕπερθε πεφύκει θάμνος ἐλαίης, 


100 


γρηὶ παλαυγενέϊ ἐναλίγκιος, ἥ τε τόκοιο 
εἴργηται δώρων τε φιλοστεφάνου ᾿Αφροδίτης, 
οἷαί τε τροφοί εἰσι θεμιστοπόλων βασιλήων 
παίδων καὶ ταμίαι κατὰ δώματα ἠχήεντα. 


τὴν δὲ ἴδον Κελεοῖο ᾿Ελευσινίδαο θύγατρες, 


105 


ἐρχόμεναι μεθ᾽ ὕδωρ εὐήρυτον, ὄφρα φέροιεν 
κάλπισι χαλκείῃσι φίλα πρὸς δώματα πατρός, 
τέσσαρες, ὥς τε θεαί, κουρήϊον ἄνθος ἔχουσαι, 
Καλλιδίκη καὶ Κλεισιδίκη Δημώ τ᾽ ἐρόεσσα 


Καλλιθόη θ᾽, ἣ τῶν προγενεστάτη ἦεν ἁπασῶν" 


110 





107. φίλου Matthiae 





adopt the epic quantity (φρείᾶτα 197). 
On the forms of the word see Brugmann 
Grundriss ii. p. 236, 342 f., Prellwitz 
8.0. 

The ““Μαϊάθῃ well” is not mentioned 
again in the hymn; it is most probably 
identical with the ‘‘ Flowery well,” at 
which, according to Pamphos, Demeter 
sat; cf. Paus. i. 39. 1 φρέαρ éorlv” Av@cov 
καλούμενον. ἐποίησε δὲ Ildudws ἐπὶ τούτῳ 
τῷ φρέατι καθῆσθαι Δήμητρα κτλ. Frazer 
(2.6.}) thinks it may be the spring called 
Viika, about a mile and a half west of 
Eleusis, on the road to Megara. The 
well is not to be confused with the 
Callichorum, which was close to the 
precinct of Eleusis (see on 272), although* 
the fame of this latter well led several 
ancient writers to identify it with the 
place where Demeter rested ; cf. Callim. 
h. Dem. 16, Nicand. Ther. 486, Apollod. 
i. 5.13; in Orph. Arg. 729 a river in 
Asia is called both Parthenius and 
Callichorus, probably in view of this 
literary tradition. The accounts of 
Pamphos and the present hymn no 
doubt follow the ancient Eleusinian 
tradition ; see further on 200. The last 
hemistich is a formula: 7 131, p 206. 

101. rpxi παλαιγενέϊ ἐναλίγκιος : the 
corn-spirit, in the form of the last sheaf, 
is often called the ‘‘Old Woman,” 
**Grandmother” etc. ; see Frazer G. B. 
ii. p. 170f. It has been suggested that 
in ypyt we have a survival of the other- 
wise nameless corn-spirit. Jevons even 
holds that the corn-goddess was known 
simply as γραῦς, and her daughter as 
κόρη, until the Athenians identified the 
two with Demeter and Persephone (p. 
367, 378f.). . But it is difficult to believe 


that the Eleusinian goddesses were name- 
less until so late a period. Indeed, as 
far as regards the hymn, the metamor- 
phosis of Demeter into an old woman 
need have no special significance ; some 
disguise was necessary for the purpose 
of the story. Compare the account of 
Pamphos mentioned by Paus. i. 39. 1 
(ypat εἰκασμένην). For a similar disguise 
ef. I’ 386, of Aphrodite, which shews 
that the present passage may be due to 
epic influence. 

105. ’EXeucinidao: son of Eleusis, the 
eponymous hero of the place, Paus. i. 
38. 7. He was also called Eleusinus, 
Hyg. Fab. 147, Serv. on Verg. Georg. 
i. 19, alibi. 

106. εὐήρυτον : (only here) formed, 
like xorvAjpurov Ψ 34, from ἀρύω which 
first occurs in Hesiod. 

108-110. Pausanias causes a difficulty 
in this passage: in i. 38. 3 he states 
καλοῦσι σφᾶς (the daughters of Celeus) 
Πάμφως re κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ Ὅμηρος Διο- 
γένειαν καὶ Παμμερόπην καὶ τρίτην 
Σαισάραν. Puntoni considers the lines 
interpolated, following Hermann, who, 
however, subsequently retained 108 
reading τρεῖς ὡσεί re. The name Καλ- 
λιδίκη In 146 would on this view have 
been substituted for another, unless 
the whole verse has been interpolated. 
An interpolation however is on general 
grounds highly improbable, and later 
than Pausanias’ time out of the question ; 
it would be more legitimate to suppose 
an early variant. Cf. n. crit. on 476. 
Gemoll thinks that the text of Paus. 
is corrupt, suggesting καλεῖ δὲ σφᾶς 
<ov> κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ “Ὅμηρος . . Διο- 


γένειαν κτὰλ., the gap being filled with 
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οὐδ᾽ ἔγνων: χαλεποὶ δὲ θεοὶ θνητοῖσιν ὁρᾶσθαι. 

ἀγχοῦ δ᾽ ἱστάμεναι ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδων' 
Τίς πόθεν ἐσσί, ypni, παλαιγενέων ἀνθρώπων ; 
/ \ f / 3 / »Q\ , 

τίπτε δὲ νόσφι πόληος ἀπέστιχες, οὐδὲ δόμοισι 


πίλνασαι ; 


4 e δον δ / / 
ἔνθα YUVALKES AVA μεγαρα σκιοεντῶ 115 


/ ς 4 ® ς / / 
τηλίκαι, ὡς σύ περ ὧδε, Kal ὁπλότεραι γεγάασιν, 
at. κέ σε φίλωνται ἠμὲν ἔ Ἰδὲ καὶ ἔ 

! nev ἔπει ἠδὲ καὶ ἔργῳ. 
ἋὋ, » ς δ᾽ ἌΣ 3 )ὔ , θ 7 
ς ἔφαν, ἡ 8 ἐπέεσσιν ἀμείβετο πότνα θεάων" 
/ I~ > “ / > n / 
τέκνα pir, at τινές ἐστε γυναικῶν θηλυτεράων, 


/ 3 ΟΝ Ἀν ΣΝ / 3} > \ 
χαίρετ᾽, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὑμῖν μυθήσομαι: οὔ ToL ἀεικὲς 


120 


the > / 3 / ΄ 
ὑμῖν εἰρομένῃσιν ἀληθέα μυθήσασθαι. 
\ > / eg 7) os / \ \ / 4 / 
Δωσὼ ἐμοί γ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ ἐστί: TO yap θέτο πότνια μήτηρ᾽ 
"“ 9 4 4... Φ 3 / a rd 
νῦν αὖτε Kpnrndev ἐπ᾽ εὐρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης 
BA θ > 5 ,, / 5 5» > / 
ἤλυθον οὐκ ἐθέλουσα, Bin 8 ἀέκουσαν ἀνάγκῃ 


ἄνδρες ληϊστῆρες ἀπήγαγον. 


οἱ μὲν ἔπειτα 125 





111. ἔγνων M: Ernon Cobet 
corr. Voss: πιλνᾷ Hermann 
118. pace’ M: corr. Voss 
592) 


112. δ᾽ add. Ruhnken 

117. φίλονται M: corr. Voss: φιλήςαιντ᾽ Brunck 
119. φίλα" τίνες M: corr. Fontein (cf. Hes. Theog. 
122. δὼς ἔμοιγ᾽ M: Δωοὼ Passow: Acoc μὲν Brunck: Δωρὶς Ruhnken : 


115. πιλνᾶς M: 


Ano Fontein: Auoic Mitscherlich: Aoic vel Acwac Hermann 





the names Callidice etc. Preller, Bau- 
meister, and others suppose that Paus. 
may have made a slip of memory, which 
seems the most probable solution of the 
difficulty. 

111. ἔγνων : for the Homeric ἔγνωσαν. 
So Pind. Pyth. ix. 85 (186). The correct 
form, however, seems to be éyvov which 
Cobet restores. Compare ἔβἄν, and ἔφἄν 
118, 

‘113. παλαιγτενέων ἀνθρώπων: a 
variation of the Homeric τίς πόθεν εἷς 
ἀνδρῶν ; Biicheler’s χαμαιγενέων is no 
improvement. 

115. The form πιλνᾶς given by M being 
transitive (πιλνᾷ 3 sing. Hes. Op. 510, 
πίλναται passive Apoll. Arg. A 952), 
Voss’s πίλνασαι, as preserving the sigma, 
seems preferable to Hermann’s πιλνᾷ, 
which rests only on the analogy of δαμνᾷ 
= 199 (called Doric in schol. T ad 
toc.). The syllable a was omitted, as 
in ἐπιβήσεσθ᾽ 332, from the effect of the 
hiatus. 

119. αἵ τινές ἐστε: parenthetical, as 
in 58. Demeter speaks as though she 
did not know their names. 

122. Δωςώ : the name is uncertain ; 
Fontein’s Δηώ is some way off dus, and 


as Demeter (called Anw in 47) invents 
her story, it is natural that she should 
give a fictitious name. Brunck’s Ads 
is not elsewhere found as a proper name, 
but=ddée1s in Hes. Op. 356. is, how- 
ever, requires the insertion of μέν, and 
preference may be given to Passow’s 
Δωσώ, where the vowel could easily have 
been lost before ἐμοί. In either case 
there might possibly be a mystic allusion 
to the corn as a “gift” to men (see Pater 
Ῥ. 102). 

123. νῦν adte: for viv δέ as in x 6. 
Ruhnken’s νῦν δ᾽ αὖτε, though of course 
common, is therefore needless. Kpx- 
ΤΗΘΕΝ : editors see an allusion to the 
early worship of Demeter in Crete, as if 
the writer wished to hint this fact, even 
in a fictitious story. For the Cretan cult 
see Diod. v. 77. The myth of Iasion (e 
125) was localised in Crete, Hes. Theog. 
970. Miss Harrison believes in Cretan 
influence at Eleusis (Proleg. p. 565f.). 
But the explanation is unnecessary ; the 
name of Crete would naturally occur to 
any one who wished to give a plausible 
account of his parentage or travels. In 
ξ 199 f. Odysseus invents a Cretan home. 
Cf. also v 256 f., 7 172 f. 
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νηὶ θοῇ Θορικόνδε κατέσχεθον, ἔνθα γυναῖκες 

> / > / > / 3 \ \ > \ 

ἠπείρου ἐπέβησαν ἀολλέες, ἠδὲ Kal αὐτοὶ 

δεῖπνον ἐπηρτύνοντο παρὰ πρυμνήσια νηός" 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ οὐ δόρποιο μελίφρονος ἤρωτο θυμός, 

λάθρῃ δ᾽ ὁρμηθεῖσα δι ἠπείροιο μελαίνης 180 
φεῦγον ὑπερφιάλους σημάντορας, ὄφρα κε μή με 

ἀπριάτην περάσαντες ἐμῆς ἀποναίατο τιμῆς. 

Ὁ RT es SO 3 / 507 - 

οὕτω δεῦρ ἱκόμην ἀλαλημένη, οὐδέ τι οἶδα 

ἣ τις δὴ γαῖ ἐστί, καὶ οἵ τινες ἐγγεγάασιν. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν μὲν πάντες ᾿Οὐλύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες 135 
δοῖεν κουριδίους ἄνδρας καὶ τέκνα τεκέσθαι, 

ς 52 ἢ na S24 > 9 9 > 7 fa 

ὡς ἐθέλουσι τοκῆες" ἐμὲ δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ οἰκτείρατε κοῦραι, 


, γ , / \ , > ὦ 
προφρονέως, φίλα τέκνα, τέων πρὸς δώμαθ᾽ ἵκωμαι 





127. lacunam hic posuit Hermann, postea of 0& pro ἠδὲ scripsit 
OeinNon O° ENTUNONTO Voss: τ᾿ éNTUNONTO Biicheler 
corr. Ruhnken 
ἔμ᾽ αὖτ᾽ Fontein: ἐμὲ δ᾽ οἰκτείρατε Ilgen: ἐμοὶ δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ εἴπατε Cobet 


Ruhnken 134. éxrerdacin M : 


τέων] τέως Ruhnken 


128. 
132. ἀπονοίατο M: corr. 
137. lacunam posuimus : 
138. 





126. Oopixénde: the town and deme 
of Thoricus (Therikd) was N. of Sunium, 
with a harbour now called Mandri. See 
Leake Demi of Attica p. 68. It was one 
of the twelve independent cities of Attica 
until the time of Theseus (Strabo ix. p. 
397). For its history and remains see 
Frazer on Paus. i. 31. 3. 

KaTécyeeon: the construction κατα- 
σχεῖν νηΐ is not Homeric, but occurs in 
Herodotus and Attic (Francke). 

127. Hermann’s lacuna is perhaps 
unnecessary, considering the elliptical 
style of this hymn generally; cf. 317, 
446. Of course a step in the narrative 
is omitted. For the Homeric custom of 
landing for meals cf. & 346, ε 85, κ 
56, 0 499. This passage seems to be a 
reminiscence of that in ξ, where Odysseus 
escapes from the Thesprotian sailors, 

128. ἐπηρτύνοντο : Francke objects to 
the verb, on the ground that it is not 
used by Homer in the middle, and should 
mean ‘“‘fix on.” But the simple verb 
ἀρτύνω is found in the middle, with the 
sense here required ‘‘prepare”: cf. B 
55=K 3802 ἠρτύνετο βουλήν. Homer, 
however, has ἐντύνεσθαι with ἄριστον, 
δαῖτα, δεῖπνον. 

129. ϑόρποιο : used in the proper sense 
of supper; cf. ξ 347 δόρπον ἕλοντο with 


ἑσπέριοι 844. δεῖπνον in 128 must there- 
fore be general for any meal, or perhaps 
for the principal meal of the day, here 
supper. 

132. τμαῆς (for ὥνου) is not Homeric 
(Herod. and Attic). 

133. Demeter feigns ignorance of the 
name of the country, although in 126 
she mentions Thoricus. But Eleusis is 
sufficiently far from Thoricus to justify 
the word ἀλαλημένη and to give colour 
to her feigned ignorance of the place. 

137. The key to this difficult passage 
is τέων, which is of course interrogative. 
To follow oixrelpare it would have to be 
relative. Therefore rather than write 
τέως (un-Homeric in the sense of “until”) 
with Ruhnken, it seems better to assume 
a lacuna containing a verb to govern 
τέων, e.g. (on the analogy of the corre- 
sponding line 149) τοῦτο δέ μοι σαφέως 
ὑποθήκατε, ὄφρα πύθωμαι. The termina- 
tion -ωμαι. coming before ἵκωμαι and 
ἐργάζωμαι would account for the omission. 
The answer, 149 f., implies a question. 


Attempts have been made to give τοκῆες 


its full metrical value, but the synizesis 
is probably genuine; cf. βασιλῆες Hes. 
Op. 263, and perhaps ἱππῆες A151. So 
ἐπηετανός (quadrisyll.) Hes, Op. 607, h. 
Herm. 118. 
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: ys »Q\ / / > / 
ἀνέρος ἠδὲ γυναικός, ἵνα σφίσιν ἐργάζωμαι 


πρόφρων, οἷα γυναικὸς ἀφήλικος ἔργα τέτυκται" 


140 


καί κεν παῖδα νεογνὸν ἐν ἀγκοίνῃσιν ἔχουσα 
καλὰ τιθηνοίμην, καὶ δώματα τηρήσαιμι, 
καί κε λέχος στορέσαιμι μυχῷ θαλάμων εὐπήκτων 
δεσπόσυνον, καί « ἔργα διδασκήσαιμι γυναῖκας. 

Di pa θεά: τὴν δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο παρθένος ἀδμής," 145 
Καλλιδίκη, ἹΚελεοῖο θυγατρῶν εἶδος ἀρίστη" 

Μαῖα, θεῶν μὲν δῶρα καὶ ἀχνύμενοί περ ἀνάγκῃ 
τέτλαμεν ἄνθρωποι" δὴ γὰρ πολὺ φέρτεροί εἰσιν. 
ταῦτα δέ τοι σαφέως ὑποθήσομαι, ἠδ᾽ ὀνομήνω 


ἢ » / / τ / a 
ἀνέρας οἷσιν ἔπεστι μέγα κράτος ἐνθάδε τιμῆς, 


150 


δήμου τε mpovyovow, ἰδὲ κρήδεμνα πόληος 
εἰρύαται βουλῇσι καὶ ἰθείῃσι δίκῃσιν. 
ἠμὲν Τριπτολέμου πυκιμήδεος ἠδὲ Διόκλου 





144, θιαθήσαιμκι γυναικὸς M: 


148. τετλάλλεν Ilgen, Brunck 


corr. Voss: θιαθλήςαιλι Ignarra: θιαθρήσαιλι 
Bothe: διαντλήςαμαι Mitscherlich : versum partim repetit scriba 
uenoi M: corr. Ruhnken: ἀχνυμένοις περ ἀνάγκη... 


141. ἐχνύ- 
Gnepoonoic Brunck 


153. AMEN, ἡ δὲ 154. A δὲ M: corr. Matthiae 





140. ἀφήλικοα: not in Homer. Cf. 
Moeris p. 82 ἀφηλικεστέραν, πρεσβυτέραν 
᾿Αττικῶς. But ἀπῆλιξ is found in Herod. 
ili. 14 (in compar.). In X 490 (a late 
passage) παναφῆλιξ has a different sense. 

144, Oecndécunon: first in Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 267 (475). διϑαοσκήςαμκι ; for the 
form cf. Hes. Op. 64 ἔργα διδασκῆσαι. 
diab[pljoayue and διαθ[λ]ήσαιμι are of 
course easier changes than Voss’s διδα- 
σκήσαιμι, Which also involves the altera- 
tion of γυναικός to γυναῖκας. The sense, 
however, is very near, and the corruption 
not greater than some of those known in 
Μ΄. xviii). διασκήσαιμι (cf. the variant 
in Hes. 2.6.) would be little removed 
from διαθήσαιμι.. 

148-9 = 216-7. Cf. Solon fr. 5. 64 
δῶρα δ᾽ ἄφυκτα θεῶν γίγνεται ἀθανάτων, 
Rhian. ap. Stob. 54 φέρομεν δὲ θεῶν 
ἑτερόρροπα δῶρα | ἀφραδέϊ κραδίῃ. The 
early editors doubted the mood of τέ- 
τλαμεν, and Brunck’s alteration was to 
suit an infin. (rerAduev). The indic. is 
certainly right; cf. v 311. 

151. Cf. Hes. Scwt. 105 ὃς Θήβης κρή- 
δεμνον ἔχει ῥύεταί τε πόληαᾳ. κρήϑεμκνα : 
applied to the walls of Troy, a ‘diadem,’ 
Π 100, ν 388. Compare the epithet 
ἐυστέφανος. So B 117 πολίων κάρηνα. 
See also vi. 2. 


153 f. Τριπτολέμου : for Triptolemus 
and the other princes cf. 474f. Accord- 
ing to Paus. 1. 14. 2 Triptolemus was 
the son of Trochilus or (the Athenian 
version) of Celeus. Apollodorus (i. 5. 2) 
calls him the eldest son of Celeus and 
Metanira, but mentions other genealogies, 
i.e. that of Panyasis (son of Eleusis and 
Demeter) and that of Pherecydes (son of ᾿ 
Oceanus and Ge). Hyginus fab. 147 
and Serv. on Verg. Georg. i. 19 give 
a different parentage (Eleusinus and 
Cothonea or Cyntinia). For the later 
myth of Triptolemus see Preller-Robert 
i? p. 770f., Harrison M. M.A. A. Ὁ. xlix f. 
(and Eumolpus). The derivation τρίς, 
πολεῖν must now be abandoned, as 
Triptolemus had no early connexion 
with the plough (Kern de Tript. Aratore, 
1887 ; οἵ, Lehrs Aristarch.? p. 459, von 
Wilamowitz dus Kydathen p. 182); for 
the name cf. Neoptolemus ete. 

For Dioclus cf. Plut. Thes. 10 (a king 
of Eleusis). In 474, 477 the form is 
Διοκλῆς ; Ruhnken compares the double 
Ἴφικλος, ᾿Ιφικλῆς and others. Polyxeinus 
and Dolichus appear to be abstracted 
from titles of Pluto; for Polyxeinus 
(whose name is not elsewhere mentioned 
in connexion with Eleusis) ef. on 9 
Πολυδέκτῃς.  Dolichus is certainly an 
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noe Πολυξείνου καὶ ἀμύμονος Ἑϊμόλποιο 
\ / \ \ > 7 ς / 
καὶ Δολίχου καὶ πατρὸς ἀγήνορος ἡμετέροιο, 155 


n / 
τῶν πάντων ἄλοχοι κατὰ δώματα πορσαίνουσι" 


/ > \ 
τάων οὐκ ἄν τίς σε KATA πρώτιστον ὀπωπὴν 
7 / 
εἶδος ἀτιμήσασα δόμων ἀπονοσφίσσειεν, 
7 / \ / 
ἀλλά σε δέξονται" δὴ yap θεοείκελὸός ἐσσι. 
τ / \ \ 
εἰ δ᾽ ἐθέλεις, ἐπίμεινον, ἵνα πρὸς δώματα πατρὸς 160 
\ \ / / 
ἔλθωμεν καὶ μητρὶ βαθυζώνῳ Meraveipy 
/ ’ / 
εἴπωμεν τάδε πάντα διαμπερές, al κέ σ᾽ ἀνώγῃ 
Leek? ἢ / Ἂς «9:0 Δ ὟΝ ὃ 4 9 > n 
ἡμέτερόνδ ἰέναι μηδ ἄλλων δώματ᾽ ἐρευνᾶν. 
7 7 « e\ a Ἂν 7] > 7] 
τηλύγετος δέ οἱ υἱὸς ἐνὶ μεγάρῳ εὐπήκτῳ 
» / 7 / ΡῚ 7 
ὀψίγονος τρέφεται, πολυεύχετος ἀσπάσιός τε. 16ὅ 





154. TESTIMONIUM. Pausanias i. 38. 2 Ὁμήρῳ δὲ ἐς μὲν τὸ γένος ἐστὶν οὐδὲν 
αὐτοῦ πεποιημένον, ἐπονομάζει δὲ ἀγήνορα ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι τὸν Εὔμολπον. 





154. Guvmuonoc] ἀγήνορος Paus. ut vid. (forte ex 155) 


158. Gnonocgiceren M: corr. Matthiae 


157. ὁπωπῆς Ignarra 
160. δὲ eéAeic M: corr. Hermann 





epithet of Pluto ; cf. von Prott in 4th. 
Mitth. xxiv. p. 251 [πλουτοΊ]νι δ[ολι]χοι. 
Elsewhere he is a son of Triptolemus 
(Dolichius), Eusth. 306 on B 625, Steph. 
Byz.; Herodian (7. μον. λέξ. p. 10) 
quotes a line Evuodros Δόλιχός τε καὶ 
ἱἽπποθόων μεγάθυμος. 

Eumolpus, like Triptolemus, is here 
only one of the Eleusinian chiefs; his 
fame as the first hierophant and founder 
of the priestly family is later than the 
hymn. 

The genitives depend on ἄλοχοι, τῶν 
πάντων being explanatory. 

154. ἁμύμονοα : as Pausanias in his 
citation (see crit. note) expressly says 
that Homer calls Eumolpus ἀγήνωρ, 
Ruhnken and others would exchange the 
epithets in 154, 155, reading ἀγήνορος 
Εὐμόλποιο and πατρὸς ἀμύμονος. But 
Pausanias’ quotation is probably a casual 
error, influenced by the next line. 

156. nopcafinouci: probably intrans., 
“manage in the house.” Ruhnken takes 
δώματα as an object, joining κατά with 
the verb. 

157. πρώτιστον is sound. For this 
feminine form in comparative and 
superlative adjectives cf. 6 442 ὀλοώτατος 
ὀδμή, Hes. Theog. 408 (Λητὼ) ἀγανώτατον 
ἐντὸς ᾽Ολύμπου, Pind. fr.152 γλυκερώτερος 
ὀμῴφά. For exx. in prose see Kiihner- 
Blass i. p. 554 n. 

159. eeoeikehoc: the gods, when they 
are disguised as mortals, often shew a 


nobility which excites admiration ; cf. 
the disguise of Apollo (A. Ap. 464 f.), 
of Aphrodite (A. Aphr. 92f.), and of 
Dionysus (vii. 17 f.). 

160. ef .. éniueinon=p 277, where 
of course ἐθέλεις (the proper Homeric 
form) is found. Hermann is probably 
right in restoring it here; cf. 137. For 
the later θέλω see on h. Ap. 46. 

164. THAUretoc: M. and R. on 6 11 
summarise Savelsberg’s view (Rhein. 
Mus. 1853) that this word =adolescens, 
“ἔργον big” (*rAAus ‘‘great’’), and is 
applied to boys and girls from the age 
of about thirteen to twenty or more. 
Leaf on Τ' 175 approves. This explana- 
tion takes no account of the present 
passage, where Demophon is quite an 
infant. Fick Wéorterbuch i.* 440 con- 
nects the word with ras a bride: 
Prellwitz s.v. sees in the latter part 
the root of ὑγιής etc. It is of course 
possible that the writer was ignorant of 
the real meaning, and understood the 
word as referring to an only son, or to 
one born to his parents in old age, as the 
ancients variously explained. Francke 
and Gemoll think that the sense ‘‘late- 
born” could not have been here meant, 
as ὀψίγονος follows; but pleonasms are 
quite in the manner of this poem; ef. 
πολυεύχετος and ἀσπάσιος 165, and the 
synonyms in 124. 

165. πολυεύχετοα: only here, for 
πολυάρητος in Homer and below 220. 
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εἰ τόν γ᾽ ἐκθρέψαιο καὶ ἥβης μέτρον ἵκοιτο, 
ῥεῖά κέ τίς σε ἰδοῦσα γυναικῶν θηλυτεράων 
ζηλώσαι" τόσα κέν τοι ἀπὸ θρεπτήρια δοίη. 

“Os ἔφαθ᾽. ἡ δ᾽ ἐπένευσε καρήατι, ταὶ δὲ φαεινὰ 
πλησάμεναι ὕδατος φέρον ἄγγεα κυδιάουσαι. 
cs \ \ “ rs / ΩΣ \ \ 
ῥίμφα δὲ πατρὸς ἵκοντο μέγαν δόμον, ὦκα δὲ μητρὶ 
54 ς 50." ΔΨ ς ΔΎΩ μῸ 
ἔννεπων ὡς εἶδὸν τε καὶ ἔκλυον. ἡ δὲ μάλ᾽ ὦκα 

4 > f lal ᾽ 53 > / “Ὁ 

ἐλθούσας ἐκέλευε καλεῖν ἐπ᾽ ἀπείρονι μισθῷ. 

ς ἈΠ ἢ ΝῊ, AEs Ἂ / / 4 
ai δ᾽ ὥς T ἢ ἔλαφοι ἢ πόρτιες εἴαρος ὥρῃ 
ἅλλοντ᾽ ἂν λειμῶνα κορεσσάμεναι φρένα φορβῆ, 
ὡς αἱ ἐπισχόμεναι ἑανῶν πτύχας ἱμεροέντων 
Mo / 3 > / > \ \ a 
ἤϊξαν κοίλην κατ᾽ ἀμαξιτόν, ἀμφὶ δὲ χαῖται 
ὥμοις ἀΐσσοντο κροκηΐῳ ἄνθει ὁμοῖαι. 

/ 3 2 \ ς “ \ ῇ » / 
τέτμον δ᾽ ἐγγὺς ὁδοῦ κυδρὴν θεόν, ἔνθα πάρος περ 

τώ HERE. 4 / \ / \ 
κάλλιπον" αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα φίλα πρὸς δώματα πατρὸς 
ς a 3 ς ἐκ ae Mant) / rf be 
ἡγεῦνθ᾽, ἡ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὄπισθε φίλον τετιημένη ἦτορ 

» \ an / > \ \ “ 

στεῖχε κατὰ κρῆθεν κεκαλυμμένη, ἀμφὶ δὲ πέπλος 


Ir 


170 


175 


180 


a n / 
κυάνεος ῥαδινοῖσι θεᾶς ἐλελίζετο ποσσίν. 





ες 172. ec] ὅος᾽ Ruhnken 
401): corr. Ruhnken 

Matthiae 
Ruhnken 


182. κατ᾽ GkpHoen M: corr. Ruhnken 


174. αἵ 0’ ὥς τοι M: corr. Brunck || Hapoc M (οἵ, 
179. θεὰν M: corr. Hermann (cf. 1) 


180. φίλου 
183. θεῆς Μ΄: corr. 





168. θρεπτήρια: see on 228. dofH: 
sc. Metanira: cf. 228 δοίην. 

170. Kudidoucai: for the occasional 
retention of the original -dw etc. see H. 
G. § 55. Instances in the hymns are 
h. Aphr. 266, vii. 14, 41. 

172. ὧς, ‘‘according as”; so 295, 
416. Ruhnken’s ὅσσ᾽ is quite needless. 

174. It is noticeable that here and 
in 401 M represents the diphthong εἰ by 
n; cf. also h. Ap. 9. ἤαρος may be a 
genuine form (i.e. a correct transcription 
of a prae-Euclidean ἘΠ), or it may be a 
confusion With ἦρος, ἠρινός. Homer only 
uses ἔαρος, Z 148, τ 518 (but see Agar in 
J. P. xxviii. 1901, p. 80f.). For pos 
cf. 455. 

176. The picture of girls raising their 
dress to run is not found in Homer or 
Hesiod. The action, as Francke notes, 
is commonly represented in art from the 
seventh century, and (although Gemoll 
rejects the idea) it is quite possible that 
the writer may have been influenced by 
such works of art (Francke p. 26). At 
all events, the pictorial touch is rather 


after the manner of a later poet. Bau- 
meister compares Apoll. Arg. Τ' 873 ἂν 
δὲ χιτῶνας | λεπταλέους λευκῆς ἐπιγουνίδος 
ἄχρις ἄειρον. (Compare this description 
of maidens running by the side of the 
chariot with the simple statement in ν 
84, 319.) 

177. ἀμφὶ. . dicconto: borrowed 
from Z 509 (of a horse). So xvéidev Z% 
δ09 εκυδιάουσαι 170, and Z 400 παῖδ᾽ 
ἐπὶ κόλπῳ éxovta = 187 (ὑπό). 

178. κροκηΐῳ :: only here; for the 
form (=xpoxéw) ef. κουρήϊον (ἄνθος) 108, 
also ἅπαξ elp. For the colour cf. Ov. 
Ars amor. i. 580 croceas irreligata comas. 

182. κατὰ KpAeen: II 548, where 
see Leaf, \ 588, Hes. Theog. 574, and 
ἀπὸ κρῆθεν Hes. Scut. 7. The stem xpn- 
appears in κρήδεμνον, κρήνη H. G. § 107, 
n. 5. The covered head, and the κυάνεος 
πέπλος are, of course, signs of mourning ; 
cf. Demeter Médawa at Phigalia Paus. 
viii. 42, Pauly- Wissowa 2734. 

183. eeac may be restored, as in 210 
M gives θεᾷ. For the confusion of ἡ and 
a in the Ms. see 147. 
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αἶψα δὲ δώμαθ᾽ ἵκοντο διοτρεφέος ἹΚελεοῖο, 
βὰν δὲ δι᾿ αἰθούσης, ἔνθα σφίσι πότνια μήτηρ 185 
ἧστο Tapa σταθμὸν τέγεος πύκα ποιητοῖο, 

aQ> ¢ \ / » ,ὕ 4 e \ > 3 ON 
παῖδ᾽ ὑπὸ κόλπῳ ἔχουσα, νέον θάλος" ai δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτὴν 
ἔδραμον, ἡ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐπ᾽ οὐδὸν ἔβη ποσί, καί pa μελάθρου 

n / n \ / / / 
κῦρε κάρη, πλῆσεν δὲ θύρας σέλαος θείοιο. 


τὴν δ᾽ αἰδώς τε σέβας τε ἰδὲ χλωρὸν δέος εἷλεν᾽ 


190 


εἶξε δέ οἱ κλισμοῖο καὶ ἑδριάασθαι ἄνωγεν. 

ἀλλ᾿ οὐ Δημήτηρ ὡρηφόρος ἀγλαόδωρος 

+ ς / ιν a na 

ἤθελεν ἑδριάασθαι ἐπὶ κλισμοῖο φαεινοῦ, 

3 ype Oe » ΠΤ ὦ \ a 
ἀλλ akéovoa ἔμιμνε, κατ᾿ ὄμματα καλὰ βαλοῦσα 


πρίν γ᾽ ὅτε δή οἱ ἔθηκεν ᾿Ιάμβη κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖα 


195 





192. ὠραφόρος M : corr. Ruhnken 





186=a 333 (στῇ fa) and elsewhere. 
Téreoc, properly any roofed space, is 
here the μέγαρον. 

187. ὑπό: we should expect ἐπί, as 
in Z 400 (Gemoll). But the variation 
is trivial; in o 469 ὑπὸ κόλπῳ is used 
though with a slightly different sense. 

188-211. Preller brackets these lines 
as interpolated, and others eject the 
whole or part of the passage. Preller’s 
reasons are quite inadequate, as Bau- 
meister, Gemoll and others point out. 

188-189. Objection has been needlessly 
raised to this account of Demeter’s 
miraculous entrance, in spite of which 
Metanira does not seem to recognize her 
divinity (cf. 213-215). She seems, 
indeed, to suspect that her visitor is 
something out of the common (190), just 
as Demeter appears θεοείκελος, i.e. 
“noble,” to the girls (159). But when 
her momentary fear has gone, she is 
ready to accept Demeter as a mortal. 
Compare Anchises’ original scruples (ἢ. 
Aphr. 92f.), and his acceptance of 
Aphrodite’s denial of divinity. Even 
more striking is the indifference to a 
miracle shown by the Tyrrhenian captain 
in the hymn to Dionysus ; see vii. Introd. 
Ῥ. 228, and notes on h. Dem. 159, ἢ. 
Ap. 465. 

188. μελάθρου κῦρε kdpH=h. Aphr. 
173. Gemoll thinks that the present 
passage was borrowed from the h. Aphr. 
while Abel reverses the debt. In both 
places the words seem equally suitable. 
Gemoll argues that μέλαθρον is properly 
used of the roof-timbers in the h. Aphr., 
but improperly here for the lintel; but 
this is hypercritical. Indeed, we may 


suppose the goddess to have just crossed 
the threshold and to be standing actually 
in the μέγαρον. 

189. mAAcen κτλ. : miraculous light 
marks the presence of the gods: cf. h. 
Ap. 444 (of Apollo), Eur. Bacch. 1083 
(Dionysus), Ov. Fast. i. 94 lucidior visa 
est quam fuit ante domus ; so infra 278. 

191. KAicuofo: on the κλισμός see 
Helbig H. #. pp. 118, 122. It was more 
luxurious than the πηκτὸν ἕδος (= δίφρος 
198) which Demeter accepted. Matthiae 
compares Athen. v. 4 and τ 55f. 

198. φαεινοῦ : epithet of θρόνος, A 
645. The κλισμός is πολυδαίδαλος Ὦ 597, 
and ποικίλος a 182, i.e. inlaid, or studded 
with silver (ἀργυρόηλος). In Θ 436 the 
epithet χρύσεος is ideal, for the chairs of 

ods. 

194. The last hemistich=h. Aphr. 
156. Cf. Verg. Aen. xi. 480 oculos detecta 
decoros. 

195. Ἰάμβη : the episode of Iambe 
and Demeter is related by Apollod. 1. 
5. 1 γραῖά τις ᾿Ι[άμβη σκώψασα τὴν θεὸν 
ἐποίησε μειδιᾶσαι. διὰ τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς θεσμο- 
φόροις τὰς γυναῖκας σκώπτειν λέγουσι : 
Nicand. <Alexiph. 130; οἵ. Diod. v. 4, 
ΑΕ. M. and Hesych. s.v. The scholia 
on Nicand. /.c., Hephaest. p. 169, 
Eustath. p. 1684 attribute the invention 
of the iambic metre to Iambe. The 
connexion is absurd, although it may 
have been present in the mind of the 
writer of this hymn. As Gemoll notes, 
there is no proof that the Eleusinian 
raillery was uttered in iambic or any 
other metre ; it was no doubt impromptu. 
The schol. on Nicand. 7her. 484 mentions 
Ambas as a son of Metanira who laughed 
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πηκτὸν ἕδος, καθύπερθε δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀργύφεον βάλε κῶας. 

ἔνθα καθεζομένη προκατέσχετο χερσὶ καλύπτρην᾽ 

δηρὸν δ᾽ ἄφθογγος τετιημένη ἧστ᾽ ἐπὶ δίφρου, 

οὐδέ Tw’ οὔτ᾽ ἔπει προσπτύσσετο οὔτε TL ἔργῳ, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀγέλαστος, ἄπαστος ἐδητύος ἠδὲ ποτῆτος, 200 
ἧστο, πόθῳ μινύθουσα βαθυζώνοιο θυγατρός, 

πρίν y ὅτε δὴ χλεύῃς μιν ᾿Ιάμβη κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖα 

πολλὰ παρασκώπτουσ᾽ ἐτρέψατο πότνιαν ἁγνήν, 





202 sq. TESTIMONIUM. Schol. Nicand. Alex. 130 ὅτι δὲ διὰ γλήχωνος ἔπιεν ἣ 
Δημήτηρ τὸν κυκεῶνα καὶ διὰ τὴν χλεύην τῆς ᾿Ιάμβης ἐγέλασεν ἡ θεός, ἐν τοῖς εἰς 


Ὅμηρον ἀναφερομένοις ὕμνοις λέγεται. 





196. κῶα M: corr. Ruhnken 


202. χλεύης M: corr. Ruhnken . 203. 
napackeontouca τρέψατο M: corr. Voss 





at the sacred rites; this suggests a 
connexion with Iambe, whose similarity 
to ἔἕαμβος must be accidental. Iambe’s 
jesting is here a mythological explana- 
tion of the banter which was a feature 
of the Eleusinia. No doubt the jesting 
was part of the primitive festival, al- 
though the literary references mostly 
mention the practice in connexion with 
the Athenian period of the Eleusinia. 
According to the schol. on Arist. Plut. 
1014 the Athenian women abused one 
another, on their way to Eleusis in 
carriages ; cf. also Suidas s.v. τὰ ἐκ τῶν 
ἁμαξῶν. There was a similar custom at 
the στήνια (Athens): see Preller-Robert 
1.3 p. 778. So Epidaurian women railed 
at each other at the parallel festival of 
Damia and Auxesia (Herod. v. 83; cf. 
Frazer on Paus. ii. 80. 4). In these cases 
the raillery was peculiar to women, who 
were so intimately connected with agri- 
cultural rites. But at the Eleusinia there 
was also a custom known as γεφυρισμός, 
in which men and women alike seem to 
have abused and jested with the pro- 
cession at a bridge on the Eleusinian road. 
See Arist. Ran. 384 f., Strabo ix. p. 400, 
EH. M. p. 229, Hesych. s.v. γεφυρισταί, 
Svoronos p. 297. There was a general 
αἰσχρολογία in the Sicilian festival (Diod. 
i.c.). The custom is probably due to the 
widespread idea that abuse of a person 
or his belongings brings good luck (by 
avoiding the φθόνος θεῶν or the evil eye, 
etc.). Frazer (@. B.i. p. 97 and on Paus, 
i. 37. 3) quotes, among other examples, 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. viii. 3, Plut. Quaest. 
Conv. vii. 2. 2 ; a Greek sower of cummin 
must curse to avoid failure of the crop. 
The raillery of Iambe is akin to the 


indecencies associated with Baubo (Babo), 
who was actually worshipped at Paros 
(sce inscr. quoted on 491) and certainly 
figured in the Eleusinian cult of Demeter 
(Harp. s. v. δΔυσαύλης, Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. ii. 77). 

199. Cf. E 879 ταύτην δ' οὔτ᾽ ἔπεϊ 
προτιβάλλεαι οὔτε τι ἔργῳ. 

200. a&réAacroc: this has been referred 
to the tradition that Demeter sat upon 
an ἀγέλαστος πέτρα: Apollod. i. 5. 1, 
schol. on Arist. Hg. 782, Suidas s.v. 
Σαλαμῖνος, Hesych. s.v. The situation 
of the stone cannot now be identified. 
Apollodorus places it by the Callichorum, 
but this is no authority, as he does not 
seem to follow the local tradition in 
regard to the resting-place of Demeter 
(see on 99). The stone is mentioned 
in a fourth-century inser. (Ed. ᾽Αρχ. 
1883 p. 115); it was probably near 
Athens, and unknown in the old 
Eleusinian myth ; see Svoronos p. 247 f. 
In any case it should be noted that the 
word ἀγέλαστος has no immediate con- 
nexion with the ἀγέλαστος πέτρα, for 
Demeter is now sitting ἐπὶ δίφρου (198) 
in the house. 

The latter hemistich =6 788. 

Gnactroc: Callimachus (ἢ. Dem. 8), 
who says nothing of Iambe, makes 
Demeter break her fast in the evening: 
ἕσπερος ὅς τε πιεῖν Δαμάτερα μῶνος ἔπεισεν. 
This supports the theory that the Mystae 
fasted only till sunset (cf. the Moham- 
medan Ramadan; see Ramsay p. 126 
n. 5). 

202-205 bracketed by Matthiae and 
others, needlessly. Hermann (Zpist. cv) 
objects to μὲν followed by πότνιαν ἁγνήν, 
but this apposition is quite Homeric ; 
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an PY eae 
μειδῆσαι γελάσαι Te Kal ἵλαον σχεῖν θυμὸν 
ἣ δή οἱ καὶ ἔπειτα μεθύστερον εὔαδεν ὀργαῖς. 205 
τῇ δὲ δέπας Μετάνειρα δίδου μελιηδέος οἴνου 
/ 3 ς date JOU 4 gre > \ / BES 4 
πλήσασ᾽, ἡ δ᾽ ἀνένευσ᾽" οὐ yap θεμιτόν οἱ ἔφασκε 


yy 5 


πίνειν οἶνον ἐρυθρόν, ἄνωγε δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἄλφι καὶ ὕδωρ 
δοῦναι μίξασαν πιέμεν γλήχωνι τερείνῃ. 





204. οχέμεν ἥτορ vel ὀργήν Mitscherlich 
épraic] ὀργή Biicheler: εὔαϑ᾽ éopraic Voss 


Ruhnken 


205. Baden M: corr. Rubnken | 
207. τοι M: corr. Matthiae: γ᾽ oi 





see © 249, ¢ 48, and cf. the frequent use 
of the pronominal 6 in apposition with 
8 proper name. He is also offended by 
the inelegancy of 204 and by ὀργαῖς, 205. 
Francke thinks that πρίν γ᾽ ὅτε δή in 
202 was written by an imitator of 195 ; 
but the writer of 195 may surely have 
repeated himself. 

204. ἵλαον cyein θυμόν: Hes. Op. 
340 ὥς κέ ro ἵλαον κραδίην καὶ θυμὸν 
ἔχωσιν. The metre (with the last three 
feet spondaic) is not common, except in 
stereotyped endings, as in θνητοῖς ἀνθρώ- 
ποις (or the genitive of this formula) 11, 
22, 29, 45, 55, 73, 403, and often in 
Homer. In 195, 202 ᾿Ιάμβη κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖα 


the older epic form was of course xédva 


F.dvia (a 428 ete.). In 302 ξανθὴ Δημήτηρ 
is formulaic (=E 500); so 452 κρῖ λευκόν 
=6 604. With the present line cf. 417, 
421, 474. The number of ‘ spondaic” 
verses (i.e. with the last two feet 
spondaic) is much greater in this hymn 
sais the proportion in the first book of 
the Jiiad (e.g.) or in the hymn to Apollo 
(see Schiirmann de h. in Cer. aetate etc. 

. 55 f., Francke p. 23, and see generally 

berhard Metr. Beod. i. p. 10 ἢ, La Roche 
Wiener Studien xx. p. 70 f.). 

205. ὀργαῖς, ‘‘humour,” ‘‘mood,” a 
sense common both in sing. and plur. 
See L.andS. Iambe, who was Demeter’s 
companion as long as she remained in 
Celeus’ house, ‘‘ pleased her afterwards 
also,” not merely for the moment. The 
double dat. (οἱ. . dpyats) presents no 
difficulty ; for the σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ 
μέρος in the dat. compare A 24, Θ΄ 129, 
N 82, Hes. Scwt. 221, Herod. vii. 16. 

207 f. οὐ γὰρ eewitén: cf. schol. on 
Nicand. Alex. l.c. ἡ δὲ θεὸς οὐκ ἐδέξατο, 
λέγουσα μὴ θεμιτὸν εἷναι πιεῖν αὐτὴν οἶνον 
ἐπὶ τῇ θλίψει τῆς θυγατρός. Jevons (p. 
3797.) thinks that wine is here ἃ sur- 
rogate of blood and was for this reason 
excluded from the non-animal sacrifices 


to cereal deities. For wine as akin to 
blood see Frazer G. B. i. p. 358 f., and 
for bloodless offerings to Demeter or 
other deities of vegetation cf. e.g. Paus. 
vill. 42,11. So the Eleans did not pour 
wine to the Despoinae. But Demeter 
and Persephone did not as a rule object 
to animal sacrifice: pigs were offered at 
the Attic Thesmophoria, and at Thebes 
(Paus. ix. 8. 1); see Schomann Griech. 
Alterth.* ii. p. 232 f. And, since human 
blood seems, at least originally, to have 
been shed during the Eleusinia (see on 
265), the goddesses can hardly have 
objected to wine as its substitute. It 
need hardly be noted, in fact, .that 
abstention from wine would be natural 
in any fast, such as took place in the 
Eleusinia. 

208 f. The passage refers to the κυκεών, 
the institution of which the hymn- 
writer, according to his wont, ascribes to 
Demeter herself. The drinking of this 
mixture of meal and water was the actual 
means of communion with the goddess, 
and belonged therefore to the most sacred 
part of the ritual in the τελεστήριον. The 
mystae received certain objects from the 
hierophant and answered ἐνήστευσα, ἔπιον 
Tov κυκεῶνα, ἔλαβον ἐκ klorns, éyyevod- 
μενος ἀπεθέμην eis κάλαθον, καὶ ἐκ καλάθου 
εἰς κίστην (Clem. Alex. Protrept. 18, 
Arnob. v. 26; see Lobeck Aglaoph. i. 
p- 25, Harrison Prolegomena p. 155). 

For the κυκεών in Homer see A 624 
f., x 234f. In the latter passage it is 
called otros, being compounded of ἄλφιτα, 
but it is always drunk (ἔκπιον κ 287). 
So Eusth. 870. 65 εἰ καὶ μεταξὺ βρωτοῦ 
καὶ ποτοῦ ὁ κυκεὼν εἶναι δοκεῖ, ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον οἷα Swuds τις ῥοφητὸς ἦν, compar- 
ing A 640f. Cf. Ar. Pax 712 οὔκ, εἴ 
γε κυκεῶν᾽ ἐπιπίοις βληχωνίαν, schol. on 
Nicand. Alex. 128 f. (ἔπιε). 

On the sacramental eating of corn see 
Frazer G. B. 11. p. 318 ἢ, 


D 
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fa) [2] / lA . 
ἡ δὲ κυκεῶ τεύξασα θεᾷ πόρεν: ws ἐκέλευε 


210 


/ 
δεξαμένη δ᾽ ὁσίης ἕνεκεν πολυπότνια Anw 


τῇσι δὲ μύθων ἦρχεν ἐΐξωνος Μετάνειρα" 
a nr ’ 
Χαῖρε, γύναι, ἐπεὶ οὔ σε κακῶν amr ἔολπα τοκήων 
> , > θῶ > 7 / ” da 
ἔμμεναι, GAN ayabav: ἐπί τοι πρέπει ὄμμασιν αἰδὼς 


/ 
καὶ χάρις, ὡς εἴ πέρ τε θεμιστοπόλων βασιλήων. 


21 


ἀλλὰ θεῶν μὲν δῶρα καὶ ἀχνύμενοί περ ἀνάγκῃ 
τέτλαμεν ἄνθρωποι: ἐπὶ γὰρ ζυγὸς αὐχένι κεῖται. 
νῦν δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἵκεο δεῦρο, παρέσσεται ὅσσα τ᾽ ἐμοί περ. 
παῖδα δέ μοι τρέφε τόνδε, τὸν ὀψίγονον καὶ ἄελπτον 


5" > / / / / > 
ὥὦπασαν ἀθάνατοι, πολυάρητος δέ μοί ἐστιν. 


220 


εἰ τόν γε θρέψαιο καὶ ἥβης μέτρον ἵκοιτο, 

ἢ ῥά κέ τίς σε ἰδοῦσα γυναικῶν θηλυτεράων 

ζηλώσαι: τόσα κέν τοι ἀπὸ θρεπτήρια δοίην. 
Τὴν δ᾽ αὖτε προσέειπεν ἐϊστέφανος Δημήτηρ' 


a / 
καὶ ov, γύναι, μάλα χαῖρε, θεοὶ δέ Tor ἐσθλὰ πόροιεν. 


225 


παῖδα δέ Tor πρόφρων ὑποδέξομαι, ὥς pe κελεύεις" 





211. lacunam statuimus nos et Puntoni: ἕνεκεν] ἔλαχεν Schaefer: ἐπέβη 


Voss: ἐνέχεεν Tyrrell: πίε πότνια Franke 
223. δοίη Matthiae 


πολυήρατος M: corr. Ruhnken 


215. χάρος M: corr. m. p. 220. 





211. ὁείης ἕνεκεν, ‘‘to observe the 
rite,” as practised by the mystae. The 
expedients to bring the apodosis into 
this line are violent. ἐπέβη is far re- 
moved from ἕνεκεν, which gives admir- 
able sense and is defended by Eur. J. 7’. 
1461 ὁσίας ἕκατι. Another suggestion, 
πίε πότνια, is equally rash. The lacuna 
has Puntoni’s support ; it must contain 
the verb of drinking. The missing verse 
may have run somehow as follows: ἔκ- 
muv: ἡ δὲ λαβοῦσα δέπας θέτο ἔνθ᾽ 
ἀνάειρε. 

πολυπότνια : not in early epic, but 
ef. Ar. Thesm. 1156, Apoll. Arg. A 1125, 
Orph. h. xl. 16 (of Deo). The writer of 
this hymn is fond of compounds with 
πολυ-; cf. 9, 17, 18, 28, 31 ete. 

213. χαῖρε: not here a salutation at 
meeting, but a courteous form of address 
or congratulation after some incident 
has occurred: Baumeister compares σ΄ 
122 (after pledging a guest in wine, 
= ‘your health”), ἃ 248, @ 408, 
413. 

ἐπεὶ οὔ ce κακῶν κτλ. ; cf. ἡ. Aphr. 
192 οὐ μὲν γάρ κε κακοὶ τοιόνδε τέκοιεν, 
and ἃ close parallel in [Theocr.] xxv. 38 


οὐ σέ γέ φημι κακῶν ἔξ | ἔμμεναι οὐδὲ 
κακοῖσιν ἐοικότα φύμεναι αὐτόν " | οἷόν τοι 
μέγα εἶδος ἐπιπρέπει (possibly an imita- 
tion of this passage; but κακῶν ἔξ is 
in & 42 and for εἶδος ἐπιπρέπει Gemoll 
compares w 252). 

214. αἰδώς, ‘‘dignity,” a sense not in 
Homer. 

216-217. Cf. 147-148. 

217. zuréc: only the neut. in Homer. 
For the phrase cf. Hes. Op. 815 ἐπὶ ζυγὸν 
αὐχένα θεῖναι βουσί, Theog. 1023 ὑπὸ 
ζυγὸν αὐχένα θήσω, where the gender 
is indeterminate, but is probably neuter. 
Callimachus (fr. 467) is the first writer 
who certainly uses {vyés in the sense 
‘¢voke,” but Plato (Zim. 63 8B) has the 
masc. for ‘‘ balance.” 

221-223 = 166-168, with small varia- 
tions. 

223. OofHN is certainly to be retained ; 
the mother would reward the nurse 
with θρεπτήρια, when the child grew 
up. This is not to be confused with 
the θρεπτήρια in Hes. Op. 188, of the 
return made by the child to his parents 
in their old age; so θρέπτρα (the Homeric 
form) in A 478, P 302. 
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θρέψω, κοὔ μιν ἔολπα κακοφραδίῃσι τιθήνης 
5.» , 7, wy © , 5 
οὔτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐπηλυσίη δηλήσεται οὔθ᾽ ὑποτάμνον 
oida γὰρ ἀντίτομον μέγα φέρτερον ὑλοτόμοιο, 


οἶδα δ᾽ ἐπηλυσίης πολυπήμονος ἐσθλὸν ἐρυσμόν. 


230 


“Os ἄρα φωνήσασα θυώδεϊ δέξατο κόλπῳ 
ρ ή ; 





227. θρέψω τ᾽ vel epéwace’ Voss: θρέψαι Hermann: epéwouc’ Goodwin : 
epepéuen Agar || κοῦ servarunt Biicheler (lacuna statuta), Monro, Puntoni 228. 
énuAcinct OHAHceTa oe’ ὑποταμνὸν M: énHAucih Ruhnken: pro UnoTaunon coni. 
οὔτε Touaion Voss: ὑποταλινὼν Ignarra: Gndédeaunon et dpddaunoc commendat 


Biicheler 


229. obAoTéuoI0 Voss: otdoTdéuoio Bergk 





227. κοῦ : objections have been raised 
to the crasis, which, however, is perfectly 
tolerable ; cf. n. on 18. 

228-230. ἐπηλυσίη, ‘‘ witchcraft,” is 
certain (cf. ἃ. Herm. 37), but ὑποταμνόν 
and ὑλοτόμοιο are puzzling. The former 
has been explained as a “cut herb,” used 
in sorcery, but the formation hardly 
allows such a meaning. Voss’s οὔτε 
τομαῖον (sc. φάρμακον) is too violent. 
The same editor altered ὑλοτόμοιο to 
οὐλοτόμοιο (a non-existing word), i.e. 
herbs cut for harmful purposes. In the 
Class. Rev. 1895, p. 13 it was suggested 
that ὑποταμνόν and ὑλοτόμοιο are super- 
stitious paraphrases for the worm (ἕλμινς 
or σκώληξ), and that Demeter knows of a 
remedy against this children’s complaint. 
For such paraphrases cf. Aratus 959 
σκώληκες, | κεῖνοι τοὺς καλέουσι μελαίνης 
ἔντερα γαίης, and Hesiod’s φερέοικος 
“snail,” ἀνόστεος “cuttle-fish,” ἔδρις “ant.” 
See A. B. Cook ‘‘ Descriptive Animal 
Names in Greece,” Class. Rev. 1894, pp. 
381 f., where a large number of similar 
substantives or epithets are collected. 
If this view is correct, the translation 
will be: ‘‘neither shall witcheraft hurt 
him, nor the Undercutter (Borer) ; for 
I know an antidote far stronger than 
the Woodcutter.” This involves the 
accentuation ὑποτάμνον, a participle used 
as a substantive, like ἀμείβοντες, ἀμφιφῶν, 
Ἔμπουσα, xedéovres. The objection is 
‘that ὑλοτόμοιο, the wood-cutter appears 
unsuitable as a paraphrase for the 

arasitic worm. In Hermath. i. p. 142 
Davies retained ὑποταμνόν, and suggested 
οὐλοτόμοιο from οὖλα ““ gums,” 1.6. gum- 
cutting. But as Tyrrell notes, these 
words are strangely formed if they 
denote a process. οὐλοτόμοιο should be 
active, and mean ‘‘gum-cutter.” 

Davies is, however, probably right in 
seeing an allusion to ‘‘ teething,” the 


first inevitable trouble of childhood. 
It may therefore be suggested that the 
ὑποτάμνον and οὐλοτόμος, or gum-cutter, 
is a worm, which, according to the 
belief of many peoples, causes toothache. 
Although teething itself could hardly be 
attributed to a worm, the incidental 
aches could be referred to that agency, 
i.e. the absence of a worm would 
result in easy teething. This explana- 
tion would be more certain, if we accept 
the correction οὐλοτόμοιο, but it may 
still hold good with the retention of 
ὑλοτόμοιο (a general word for a worm), 
as suggested above. 

For the worm as the cause of tooth- 
ache cf. Shakespeare Much Ado iii. 2. 
28; the belief is very common, e.g. in 
Scotland, Cownty Folk-Lore iii. (Orkney), 
p- 140; India, Crooke Popular Religion 
and Folk-Lore of N. India i. p.151 (where 
women of the gipsy tribes know charms 
to extract the worm); Finland, Aber- 
cromby Pre- and Proto-historic Finns i. 
p- 328. Dyer Folklore of Shakespeare p. 
273 f. gives parallels from Germany and 
China. In the Geopon. xii. 27 and 35 
the same remedies are assigned to worms 
and toothache. 

231f. The story of Demeter nursing 
Demophon has a parallel in Paus. ii. 5. 
5: the children of Plemnaeus, a legendary 
King of Aegialea, in Sicyon, died at 
birth, until Demeter took pity and 
under the guise of a strange woman 
reared up a child named Orthopolis, 
On the close connexion between the 
growth of children and vegetation see 
the interesting chapter in Mannhardt 
Myth. Forsch. p. 351 f. “Kind und Korn.” 
For Demeter as a goddess of healing see 
Rubensohn in Ath. Mitth. xx. p. 360 ἢ, 
In the hymn, Demophon is in no present 
danger ; Demeter only promises to keep 
him in good health. According to 
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χερσίν τ᾽ ἀθανάτῃσι: γεγήθει δὲ φρένα μήτηρ. 
ὡς ἡ μὲν Κελεοῖο δαΐφρονος ἀγλαὸν υἱόν, 


Δημοφόωνθ᾽, ὃν ἔτικτεν ἐύΐζωνος Μετάνειρα, 
ἔτρεφεν ἐν μεγάροις" ὁ δ᾽ ἀέξετο δαίμονι ἶσος, 235 


#7 > > fal ” > / 
ovr οὖν σῖτον ἔδων, ov θησάμενος 


Δημήτηρ 


7 Φ > / ς 3 rn > “ 
χρίεσκ᾽ ἀμβροσίῃ ὡς εἰ θεοῦ ἐκγεγαῶτα, 
\ / / 
ἡδὺ καταπνείουσα Kal ἐν κόλποισιν ἔχουσα" 
͵ὔ δὲ VA Ν / > + ὃ / 
νύκτας κρύπτεσκε πυρὸς μένει HUTE δαλὸν, 





232. xepcin τ χείρεςιν Ilgen: 
κατὰ δ᾽ ἥλιαρ Voss: 
γάλα μητρὸς Hermann 


ἀλλά μιν ἡματίη wen ἐυστέφανος AxnurtHp Stoll: 


ἐυστέφανος AHnuxttHp Baumeister 


xeipece’ Cobet 
lacunam primus fecit Mitscherlich quam explevit vocibus 
2364. ἡματίη μὲν rap KahAictépanoc AnuHtHp Voss : 


236. ἡ δ᾽ Fuap Matthiae: 


ἀλλὰ rap ἥματα μέν MIN 





Misshd, Ther, 485 a lizard (ἀσκαλαβώτης) 
had wounded Metanira’s child ; in Ovid 
hem iv. 446 f. the child (Triptolemus) i is 
ying. 
231. ϑυώδεϊ δέξατο KéAnw=Z 483 
(κηώδεϊ), of Andromache ; hence θυώδης 
does not refer to the divinity of Demeter, 
who sheds a superhuman fragrance only 
when she appears as a goddess (see on 
277). 

232. yepcin τ᾽: the τε, to which 
many editors object, seems genuine. 
Demeter receives the child in her bosom 
and her arms (not ‘‘ places the child with 
her hands in her bosom”’), 

234. Δημοφόωνθ᾽ : Apollod. i. 5. 1 
follows this version of the story. He 
mentions however Triptolemus as the 
elder son of Celeus, and relates the gift 
of the winged chariot. Demophon 
was finally ousted altogether by the 
greater fame of Triptolemus. 

236. The abruptness of the text is 
impossible, and Hermann’s supplement 
is recommended by the homoeoteleuton. 

237 f. For the story cf. Apollod. i, 
5. 1 βουλομένη δὲ αὐτὸ ἀθάνατον ποιῆσαι, 
τὰς νύκτας εἰς πῦρ κατετίθει τὸ βρέφος καὶ 
περιήρει τὰς θνητὰς σάρκας αὐτοῦ. Ovid 
Fast. iv. 487 inque foco puert corpus 
vivente favilla | obrutt, humanum purget 
ut ignis onus. Similarly Thetis wished 
to make Achilles immortal, but was 
prevented by Peleus: cf. Apollod. iii. 
13. 6 and Apoll. Arg. A 869 ἢ, (a passage 
which, as Ruhnken pointed out, may be 
derived from the hymn) ἣ μὲν γὰρ 
βροτέας αἰεὶ περὶ σάρκας ἔδαιεν | νύκτα διὰ 


μέσσην φλογμῷ πυρός: ἤματα δ᾽ αὖτε | 
ἀμβροσί χρίεσκε τέρεν δέμας, ὄφρα 
πέλοιτο | ἀθάνατος καί οἱ στυγερὸν xpot 
γῆρας ἀλάλκοι. 

288. καταπνείουςα : cf. Ovid Fast. 
iv. 540 iwngere dignata est os puerile 
suo. | pallor abit, subitasque vident in 
corpore vires. | tantus caelesti venit ab 
ore vigor. 

239. KpUntecke: so Apollod. iii. 13. 
6 κρύφα Πηλέως eis τὸ πῦρ ἐγκρυβοῦσα. 
For the purifying effect of fire on human 
beings cf. Rohde Psyche p. 29, Mannhardt 
A. W.F, p. 52f., Frazer G. B. iii. p. 312, 
who says ‘‘to the primitive mind fire is 
the most powerful of all purificatory 
agents.” He compares the custom of 
modern Greek women who leap over the 
midsummer bonfire, erying ‘‘I leave my 
sins behind me.” The myth of Demophon 
suggests, if it does not prove, that the 
Eleusinian children were purified 
passing over fire (Jevons p. 365, Tatrod. 

p- 10). For such customs in ‘the case 
of children see Frazer (Οὐ, B. iii. p. 239 f. 
Modern Greeks still believe that new- 
born babies are protected from evil by the 
presence of fire; see Rodd Customs and 
Lore of Modern Greece Ὁ. 107f. For the 
cognate idea of carrying fire: over the field 
see on 48. 

hire ϑαλόν : this may mean “she 
hid him in fire asa brand is kept alight” 
(in the ashes); for which see ε 488f. 
and n. on h. Herm. 234. More prob- 
ably, however, we should understand 
a ne wrapt him in flames like a lighted 
torch.” 








λάθρα φίλων γονέων: τοῖς δὲ μέγα Oadp’ ἐτέτυκτο 
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240 


ὡς προθαλὴς τελέθεσκε, θεοῖσι δὲ ἄντα ἐῴκει. 
/ 
Kat κέν μιν ποίησεν ἀγήρων Tt ἀθάνατόν Te, 
> \ vy? > / »., / 
εἰ μὴ ap ἀφραδίῃσιν ἐΐξωνος Μετάνειρα 
,ὔ Oe / , 2 / 
νύκτ᾽ ἐπιτηρήσασα θυώδεος ἐκ θαλάμοιο 


σκέψατο' κώκυσεν δὲ καὶ ἄμφω πλήξατο μηρὼ 


245 


ὃ , 5 @ \ δὲ ψ 5.4 θ , θ a 
εἰσασ᾽ ᾧ περὶ παιδὶ καὶ ἀάσθη μέγα θυμῷ, 
3 / 
καί ῥ᾽ ὀλοφυρομένη ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα: 
7 / / ed a 
Τέκνον Δημοφόων, Ecivn σε πυρὶ ἔνι ToAA@ 
/ > \ \ / \ / \ 7 
κρύπτει, ἐμοὶ δὲ γόον καὶ κήδεα λυγρὰ τίθησιν. 


“Os ghar’ ὀδυρομένη: τῆς δ᾽ aie δῖα θεάων. 


250 


τῇ δὲ χολωσαμένη καλλιστέφανος Δημήτηρ 
a / \ BA 3 / » 
παῖδα φίλον, τὸν ἄελπτον ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ἔτικτε, 
ὔ » > / > \ v4 n 7 
χείρεσσ᾽ ἀθανάτῃσιν ἀπὸ ἕο θῆκε πέδονδε, 





240. λάθρα ἑῶν Spitzner: λάθρη ἑῶν Abel: κρύβϑα φίλων Baumeister 
248. Ξείνη c’ ἥδ᾽ ἐν πυρὶ πολλῷ Hermann: ce πυρὸς μένει οὔλῳ Schneidewin 
253. ἄπω M: corr. Matthiae || eAxe] γ᾽ ἧκε Matthiae: ἕθεν ἧκε Cobet 





240. λάθρᾶ occurs only in a doubtful 
fragment of Euripides (1117 v. 28 Dind.) ; 
it is corrected in Hel. 835 (λάθρ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ). 
é7 for φίλῃ was read by Zenodotus in Τ' 
244, but the alteration seems too violent 
here ; much more so κρύβδα φίλων. 

241. mpoeadric, ‘“‘early - growing,” 
only here ; for the form cf. ἀμφιθαλής X 
496, and εὐθαλής common in poetry after 
Homer. 

The last hemistich = Q 630 with 
γάρ (for δέ) which Voss wrongly restores 
here. The sense requires δέ, and the 
hiatus in the bucolic diaeresis is 
legitimate. : 

242, ἀγήρων : see on h. Aphr. 214. 

244 ἴ, ἐπιτηρήσαςα: she watched to 
see how the nurse made the child thrive, 
and thus broke the taboo. The magic 
could only be worked in secrecy, although 
the writer implies rather than expresses 
this (258f.). In fact it is doubtful 
whether he understood the real nature 
of the taboo in the myth ; he lays stress 
only upon Demeter’s anger (251, 254), 
as if she renounced her design of her 
own will. In the Achilles legend, 
Apollodorus (/.c.) is more explicit: 
Θέτις κωλυθεῖσα τὴν προαίρεσιν τελειῶσαι. 
Apollonius vaguely states that Thetis left 
Peleus, as soon as she heard him cry, and 
rushed into the sea, χωσαμένη (A 877) ; 
the schol. on Ar. Nub. 1068 similarly 


says ἡ δὲ λυπηθεῖσα ἐχωρίσθη, Curiosity 
in seeing a forbidden sight is punished in 
the classical myth of Cupid and Psyche ; 
for other examples of this world-wide 
motive see Hartland Science of Fairy 
Tales pp. 270 f. 

245. Keokucen: the language of Apoll. 
Arg. A 872 is similar: ἧκε δ᾽ ἀστὴν | 
σμερδαλέην ἐσιδὼν μέγα νήπιος. 

ἄμφω πλήξατο μηρώ : cf. M 162, ν 
198. 

246. ἀάςθη : for the quantity of the 
first vowel cf. ν 68 ἄασαν, A 340 ἀάσατο 
δὲ μέγα θυμῷ. In 258 the a is short, 
for which cf. II 685, T 113, 136, ἢ. 
Aphr. 253. 

248. The trochaic caesura in the 
fourth foot is not uncommon, when the 
caesura is preceded by a monosyllable 
(μέν, δέ, γε, etc). Instances like that 
in 17 (where see note) are different. For 
the quantity of the « in πυρί see on 99. 
No emendation is necessary. 

252. ἔτικτε: the omission of the 
mother’s name is awkward, as Demeter 
is the subject of the main sentence ; but 
there is no real difficulty, especially as 
τῆς and τῇ immediately precede. 

253. ἀπὸ ἕο efixe: cf. M 205 ἀπὸ ἕθεν 
ἧκε, « 461 ἀπὸ ἕο πέμπε. Here Cobet 
reads ἀπὸ ἔθεν ἧκε, which Gemoll approves, 
as θῆκε with -de is remarkable; it may be 
added that a verb expressing violent 
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a / tal / Ζ7Ὰ 93 7, A 
ἐξανελοῦσα πυρός, θυμῷ κοτέσασα μάλ αἰνῶς, 


καί ῥ᾽ ἄμυδις προσέειπεν ἐύΐζωνον Μετάνειραν' 


255 


Nyides ἄνθρωποι καὶ ἀφράδμονες οὔτ᾽ ἀγαθοῖο 
αἶσαν ἐπερχομένου προγνώμεναι οὔτε κακοῖο" 
καὶ σὺ γὰρ ἀφραδίῃσι τεῇς νήκεστον ἀάσθης. 
ΝΜ Ν θ a Ψ > tr ἊΣ \ “ὃ 
ἴστω γὰρ θεῶν ὅρκος, ἀμείλικτον Στυγὸς ὕδωρ, 


ἀθάνατον κέν τοι καὶ ἀγήραον ἤματα πάντα 


260 


a / , 4 / 
παῖδα φίλον ποίησα καὶ ἄφθυτον ὦπασα τιμήν' 
an ’ » » >] 4 7 Ἢ \ a εἰ / 
νῦν ὃ οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὥς κεν θάνατον “Kal κῆρας ἀλύξαι. 

\ τον \ sy Ψ / 
τιμὴ δ᾽ ἄφθιτος αἰὲν ἐπέσσεται, οὕνεκα γούνων 

/ 

ἡμετέρων ἐπέβη καὶ ἐν ἀγκοίνῃσιν ἴαυσεν. 


an / rn 
ὥρῃσιν δ᾽ ἄρα τῷ γε περιπλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν 


265 





256. ppdduonec commendat Biicheler: καὶ velit delere Hermann 
258. μήκιστον M : corr. Voss 
262. κῆρας] γῆρας Huschke 


γνώμενοι M: corr. Matthiae 
corr. Ruhnken 


265. τοῦ re Fontein 


257. mpo- 
261. ποιήςαςα M : 
263. ἄφθιτον M: corr. Ruhnken 





action would seem more appropriate to 
Demeter’s anger: cf. Apoll. Arg. A 674 
τὸν μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἁρπάγδην χαμάδις βάλε κε- 
κληγῶτα. 

254. ἐξανελοῦςα πυρός : Apollodorus, 
seemingly following a different tradition, 
says τὸ μὲν βρέφος ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς ἀνηλώθη. 
In Ovid’s account, the mother takes the 
child from the fire. 

KoTécaca : in Homer κοτεσσαμένη. 

256f. The editors compare Orph. fr. 
Xxxii. μηδαμὰ μηδὲν | εἰδότες, οὔτε κακοῖο 
προσερχομένοιο νοῆσαι | φράδμονες, οὔτ᾽ 
ἄποθεν μάλ᾽ ἀποστρέψαι κακότητος | οὔτ᾽ 
ἀγαθοῦ παρεόντος ἐπιστρέψαι τε καὶ ἔρξαι 
| ἔδριες, ἀλλὰ μάτην ἀδαήμονες ἀπρονόητοι. 
The resemblance can hardly be accidental, 
but it by no means follows that the 
Orphic poet read ¢pdduoves here, as 
Biicheler infers (so Tyrrell). For the 
quantity of the first syllable in ἀφράδ- 
μονες cf. 0 444 ἐπιφράσσετ᾽ ὄλεθρον : Hes. 
Op. 655 προπεφραδμένα: Hes. Theog. 
160 ἐπεφράσσατο: ἢ. Ap. 388 ἐφράζετο, 
and regularly ᾿Αφροδίτη. La Roche 
Hom. Unters. i. p. 10, H. G. § 370. 

258. νήκεοτον : the reading of M 
μήκιστον might possibly be defended as 
a superlative of μέγ ἀάσθης : cf. also 
Kur. Hipp. 818 τὰ μάκιστ᾽ ἐμῶν κακῶν. 
But Voss’s correction, based on Hes. 
Op, 283, is easy and highly probable, if 
not certain. 

259. ἴστω rdp κτλ. : cf. O 36-38, ε 
184-186 (with M. and R.’s note); Leaf 
on B 755. On the position of ὅρκος (the 


object of the oath) before Στυγὸς ὕδωρ 
ef. Apoll. Arg. T 714 f. 

262. θάνατον. . GAUzai=® 565, p 
547, x 66. Hence Huschke’s γῆρας 
should not be received, although Apol- 
lonius has γῆρας ἀλάλκοι (see on 297). 

265-267. The text is certainly sound 
(with the sole correction of συναυξήσουσ᾽ 
to συνάξουσ᾽, for which cf. B 381, 2 149, 
448): ‘‘when Demophon is a man, the 
Eleusinians will always be fighting with 
one another.” Editors have assumed 
a lacuna before 265 and after 267, or at 
all events after the lines. It was sup- 
posed that the lost passage or passages 
referred to the death of Demophon, or 
to his leadership in the war, or mediation 
between the parties. This ον Sear αν 
is quite gratuitous; 265 simply marks 
the time, ‘‘when he has grown to man- 
hood,” and has no closer connexion with 
the preceding or succeeding lines. 
There is no trace in myth or history of 
an Eleusinian civil war ; hence Matthiae 
(followed by Baumeister) substituted 
᾿Αθηναίοισι for ἐν ἀλλήλοισι, assuming 
that Demophon was the leader of the 
Eleusinians in their war against Athens. 
The corruption is most improbable, not 
to mention the further difficulty that 
tradition made Kumolpus,not Demophon, 
the leader of the Eleusinians (Thue. ii. 
15, Isocr. Paneg. 19, Apollod. iii. 15. 4, 
Lycurg. in Leocr, 24, Paus. i. 88, 3). 
There are so few allusions to early 
Eleusinian history in Greek literature, 
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a / 
παῖδες ᾿Ελευσινίων πόλεμον καὶ φύλοπιν αἰνὴν 
3\ > 3 / / > 3 / 
αἱὲν ἐν ἀλλήλοισι συνάξουσ᾽ ἤματα πάντα. 
ἊΣ Ἢ \ / / {4 / 
eit δὲ Δημήτηρ τιμάοχος, ἥ τε μέγιστον 
an » 
ἀθανάτοις θνητοῖσι τ ὄνεαρ καὶ χάρμα τέτυκται. 





267. ευναυξήςσους᾽ M: corr. Ignarra: ἀλλήλοισιν ἀέξους᾽ Voss || ἐν ἀλλήλοιςι] 


*Aeunaioic: Matthiae 


269. ἀθανάτοιο eNHTOICIN ὄνειαρ M: ἀθανάτων Stoll 


Jahns Jahrbb. 79, p. 322: enntoici τ᾽ ὄνειαρ χάρμα τ᾽ ἐτύχθη Ruhnken: πᾶσι 
rérurua Biicheler: k&pua τέτυκται Tyrrell: καὶ πολὺ χάρμα Agar: θνητοῖς 
τ᾽ ὄνιαρ Voss: ὄνεαρ Ilgen, Schulze: ὄναρ Hermann 





that it would not be surprising if mention 
of a civil war were found in this passage 
only. But Creutzer was no doubt right 
in explaining the lines by reference to 
the βαλλητύς, or sham fight, which is 
expressly connected with. Demophon by 
Hesychius s.v., ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐπὶ 
Δημοφῶντι τῷ Κελεοῦ ἀγομένη. Lobeck 
(Aglaoph. p. 206) quotes an anonymous 
verse in Artemid. 1. 8 ravpos ἐν ᾿Ιωνίᾳ 
παῖδες ᾿Εφεσίων ἀγωνίζονται καὶ ἐν ᾿Αττικῇ 
παρὰ ταῖς θεαῖς ἐν ᾿Ἐλευσῖνι’ κοῦροι 
᾿Αθηναῖοι περιτελλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν ; but 
it is not clear whether this line has any 
connexion with the βαλλητύς. According 
to A. Mommsen and Lenormant the 
βαλλητύς took place at the end of the 
festival. It may, however, have been 
a ceremony during the initial stage of 
purification (see Introd. p. 10). The rite 
was like that at Troezen (Paus. ii. 32. 2, 
called λιθοβόλια). See Gruppe G. Myth. 
p. 901. Similar customs are quoted by 
Bather in J. H. S. xiv. 253, Jevons p. 
292. It need not be supposed that the 
origin of such λιθοβόλια was always the 
same; in the present case the mystae 
may have stoned one another to draw 
blood as a means of communion with 
the Corn-goddess, or the blood may have 
been thought to increase the fertility of 
the land. The latter idea is probably 
at the root of some, if not all, of the 
numerous parallel examples which shew 
that fights, either sham or more serious, 
have taken place to ensure a good harvest. 
This, as a European custom, was first 
clearly demonstrated by Mannhardt B. K. 
p. 548 f.; for instances from savage tribes 
see Frazer on Paus. ii. 30. 4. As often, 
the meaning of the rite was lost at 
Eleusis, where the mock-battle was sup- 
posed to commemorate an early civil war. 

265. ὥρῃειν : the editors (mostly 
adopting Fontein’s τοῦ ye), understand 
this as ‘‘in his riper years.” But τῷ ye 
is to be retained and ὥρῃσιν taken in 
the proper sense of the plural, ‘‘ when 


the years revolve for him in their 


seasons.” Cf. h. Aphr. 102 ὥρῃσιν 
πάσῃσι, infra 399, ἢ. Ap. 350. 
267. αἰὲν. . ἥματα πάντα: Bau- 


meister, understanding the reference to 
be to an actual war, is obliged to explain 
this as an epic formula vaguely indi- 
cating a ‘‘long time.” But it has its 
regular meaning ‘‘for ever”; the 
βαλλητύς takes place every year. 

268. τιμάοχος : only here and in A. 
Aphr. 81, which Gemoll claims to be 
the original passage. 

269. ἀθανάτοις is made necessary by 
similar formulas: e.g. 11, 21, 45, 403; 
hence Stoll’s ἀθανάτων must be rejected. 
There remains the difficulty of ὄνειαρ, 
which can scarcely be a disyllable with 
synizesis ; in Hes. Op. 462 the mss. have 
elapt mode, but Pollux (i. 223) rightly 
gives ἔαρι (ea). The synizesis of ye is 
no authority for that of eva (see on 137). 
It seems best therefore to remove the 
diphthong, with Ilgen, and read éveap, the 
form accepted by Schulze Quaest. Ep. 
Ῥ. 228 and Solmsen K. Z. 32, 292, who 
calls it ‘‘sprachlich tadellos.” This 
could be a trisyllable by the correction 
of θνητοῖσιν to θνητοῖς τ᾽ ; but it is nearer 
to the manuscript to read θνητοῖσί τ᾽ 
dveap. For the synizesis compare (besides 
Hes. Op. 462 quoted above) Op. 492 μήτ᾽ 
ἔαρ γιγνόμενον, Mimnerm. 2 and Chaerem. 
fr. 42 (ἔαρος a trochee). If ὄνειαρ is 
to be retained, with its full value —~ — —, 
it must contain the whole of the fourth 
foot ; this involves the lengthening of 
the last syllable by position, as is done 
by the conjectures of Ruhnken and 
others. The legitimacy of this use was 
the subject of a discussion in the Class. 
Rev. Dec. 1896, Feb.-Apr. 1897. The 
result was entirely to justify the use in 
Homer and Hesiod, although undisputed 
examples are not common in early epic, 
and very rare in later hexameters. For 
the most recent discussion on the subject 
see Leaf 77. vol. ii. App. p. 634 f. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε μοι νηόν τε μέγαν καὶ βωμὸν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ 270 
τευχόντων πᾶς δῆμος ὑπαὶ πόλιν αἰπύ τε τεῖχος, 
Καλλιχόρου καθύπερθεν, ἐπὶ προὔχοντι κολωνῴῷ" 

ὄργια δ᾽ αὐτὴ ἐγὼν ὑποθήσομαι, ὡς ἂν ἔπειτα 

εὐαγέως ἔρδοντες ἐμὸν νόον ἱλάσκοισθε. 

Ως εἰποῦσα θεὰ μέγεθος καὶ εἶδος ἄμειψε, 275 
γῆρας ἀπωσαμένη, περί tT ἀμφί τε κάλλος aNTO" 

ὀδμὴ δ᾽ ἱμερόεσσα θυηέντων ἀπὸ πέπλων 

σκίδνατο, τῆλε δὲ φέγγος ἀπὸ χροὸς ἀθανάτοιο 





274. νηὸν corr. Ruhnken || ἱλάσκησθε Schifer, Weber (Schanz Beitr. z. hist. 


Synt. iv. 1884) 


275. τε καὶ Ruhnken cl. h. Aphr. 82 





270. There is no proof that there was 
a “temple” of Demeter at Eleusis, apart 
from the hall of initiation, which cannot 
properly be called a νηός. Strabo, it is 
true, speaks of a ἱερόν as well as the 
μυστικὸς σηκός (ix. p. 395), but the 
word ἱερόν need not imply a building ; 
it may=r7éyevos. As Frazer remarks 
(on Paus. i. 38. 6, p. 511) “πὸ later 
writer” (than the hymn) ‘‘and no 
inscription yet discovered speaks of such 
a temple.” Various attempts have been 
made to identify this supposed temple 
with some of the pre-Persian remains 
discovered by the excavations of the 
Greek Archaeological Society. Frazer 
(1,6. p. 509) doubtfully suggests that 
it may have been on the site of the 
later hall of initiation, where walls of 
Eleusinian marble have been unearthed. 
Remains of another early building, 
probably a temple, have been discovered 
north of the hall, and separated from 
it by a rock-cut staircase, leading up 
to the terrace. This building has also 
been thought to be the old temple of 
Demeter. It is possible that the νηός 
served also as a hall of initiation, 
which would of course be sacred to 
Demeter. In this case the building 
may be identified with the walls above- 
mentioned, which belong to a building 
older than the age of Pisistratus ; but it 
is impossible to judge of the form of this 
building from these scanty remains, or 
to conjecture how far it was a prototype 
of a later hall (probably built by Pisis- 
tratus), and of the enlarged Periclean hall. 
See Philios p. 65, 74, who also identifies 
the νηός with the primitive τελεστήριον ; 
Svoronos (p. 345 f.) places the νηός on the 
brow of the hill, but this seems negatived 
by ὑπαὶ πόλιν. 


271. πόλιν αἰπύ τε τεῖχος: ie. the 
acropolis, the fortifications of which 
(τεῖχος) have been traced on the low hill 
above the hall of initiation. The actual 
town lay at the foot of the hill, and 
extended to the sea. 

272. Καλλιχόρου : see on 99; this 
well was not identified until 1892, when 
excavations shewed it to be situated by 
the great Roman propylaea, just outside 
the precinct. The well-mouth is sur- 
rounded by concentric circles, which no 
doubt served as marks for the Eleusinian 
woman who danced round the water in 
honour of the goddess (Paus. i. 38. 6). ἢ 
For references to the discovery see 
Philios p. 57 f., and Svoronos p. 252. 

274, evaréwe: the adv. in Apoll. Arg. 
B 699, etc. εὐαγής is not found in early 
epic. For exx. of εὐαγής, εὐαγέως in 
ritual see Dieterich de hymnis Orph. 1891, 
p- 34. fiddcxoicee: for the opt. after 
ὑποθήσομαι cf. p 250, H. Θ΄. § 306. The 
mood expresses a less certain result than 
would be indicated by ἱλάσκησθε, which 
Schafer reads. 

275. μέγεθος καὶ εἶδος -- ἡ. Aphr. 
82. 

276. περί τ᾽ ἀμφί τε: cf. Β 806 ἀμφὲ 
περὶ κρήνην, h. Apoll. 271 ἀμφιπεριφθινύ- 
θει, Theocr. vii. 142 περὶ πίδακας ἀμφὶ 
μέλισσαι. 

κάλλος ἄητο : modelled on Hes. Se. 
7f. τῆς καὶ ἀπὸ κρῆθεν. . . τοῖον ἄηθ᾽ 
οἷόν τε πολυχρύσου ᾿Αφροδίτης.. 

277. ὀόμῆή κτλ. Fragrance is ἃ sign of 
divinity: cf. Theognis 9, Aesch. P. V. 
115, Eur. Hipp. 1391, Verg. Aen. i. 408, 
Ov. Fast. v. 375. : 

278. φέγγος: see on 189. With this 
passage cf. Bacchyl. xvii. 102 ἀπὸ yap 
ἀγλαϊῶν λάμπε γυίων σέλας | ὥστε πυρός 
(of the Nereids). 


a il) a 
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λάμπε θεᾶς, ξανθαὶ δὲ κόμαι κατενήνοθεν ὦμους, 

4: LA ; ἈΡᾺΣ / \ / 5) a Ψ 
avyns ὃ ἐπλήσθη πυκινος δόμος QOTEPOTTHS WS. 280 

a \ \ ᾿ / a ΕῚ > / oh 
βῆ δὲ διὲκ μεγάρων, τῆς δ᾽ αὐτίκα γούνατ ἔλυντο, 

/ 

δηρὸν δ᾽ ἄφθογγος γένετο χρόνον, οὐδέ τι παιδὸς 

7 7 3 \ / > 7 
μνήσατο τηλυγέτοιο ἀπὸ δαπέδου ἀνελέσθαι. 
τοῦ δὲ κασίγνηται φωνὴν ἐσάκουσαν ἐλεινήν, 
κὰδ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀπ᾽ εὐστρώτων λεχέων θόρον" ἡ μὲν ἔπειτα 285 

ag? > a \ e fal en > 7 / 
παῖδ᾽ ava χερσὶν ἑλοῦσα é@ ἐγκάτθετο κόλπῳ, 
ς 5. ἿΝ a ANE c 3 ς rE / δ: χὰ a 
ἡ ὃ apa πῦρ ἀνέκαι᾽, ἡ δ᾽ ἔσσυτο Toco ἁπαλοῖσι 

᾿ς ἀν 7 ΄ > 7 
μητέρ ἀναστήσουσα θυώδεος ἐκ θαλάμοιο. 
3 / / > \ 4 3 / 
ἀγρόμεναι δέ μιν ἀμφὶς ἐλούεον ἀσπαίροντα 
, a / 

ἀμφαγαπαζόμεναι" τοῦ δ᾽ ov μειλίσσετο θυμός" 290 
χειρότεραι γὰρ δή μιν ἔχον τροφοὶ ἠδὲ τιθῆναι. 

Αἱ μὲν παννύχιαι κυδρὴν θεὸν ἱλάσκοντο, 





279. eefic M: corr. Hermann: Ξανϑὴ δὲ κόλλη Ruhnken 
284. ἐλεεινὴν M: corr. Ruhnken: KacirNHTH φώνην ἐσάκους᾽ 
287. πυρὰν ἔἕκαι᾽ M: corr. Ruhnken 


corr. Ruhnken 
ἐλεεινὴν Hermann 


280. αὐτῆς M: 


289. ἑλούεον] 


ἐλούοντ᾽ Mitscherlich : ἔλουον ἀπ᾿ Ilgen: ἔλουόν Te σπείρων τε vel cndpron Te 


Biicheler: ἐλώφεον Ludwich 


291. ἠὲ τιθήνη Tyrrell 





279. κατενήνοθεν : properly sing. 
Hence Ruhnken and. others read ξανθὴ 
δὲ κόμη. But, as Franke well remarks, 
the writer may easily have taken the 
archaic form for a plural. There is no 
reason to suppose a genuine schema 
Pindaricum, with Baumeister. 

280. αὐτῆς: for Ruhnken’s simple 
correction cf. Soph. Phil. 1190 αὐταῖς 
Mss., while the scholia preserve αὐγαῖς. 

281. γούνατ᾽ €\unto: H 16 λύντο δὲ 
γυῖα : N 85 γυῖα λέλυντο, and often λύτο 
γούνατα. 

283. ἀπὸ θαπέϑου : Hesych. ii. 253 
quotes the parallel form ¢dedov, which 
occurs in Xenophanes i. 1, and an inscr. 
from Paros (J. G. A. 401= Roberts Zpigr. 
17); δάπεδον therefore stands for the 
original djdedov (or for δάπεδον Prell- 
witz Ht. Wort. s.v. 5a-) and the metre is 
not due to false analogy (as Gemoll 
supposes), but was, at least originally, 
justified by pronunciation. In ἃ 598 
Aristotle Rhet. iii. 11 read ἐπὶ δάπεδόνδε 
for the vulgate ἔπειτα medévde. La 
Roche Hom. Unters. i. p. 49. 

284, ἐλεινήν : the Attic form is ac- 
cepted by most editors after Ruhnken ; 
it does not occur elsewhere in epic. 
Rutherford (New Phryn. p. 160) rejects 
ἐλεεινός in Attic prose ; the form is due 
to late usage. . 


285. εὐστρώτων : only here and in 
h. Aphr. 157 és λέχος εὔστρωτον. 

289. ἑλούεον : called an ‘‘impossible”’ 
form by Gemoll. It isa false formation, 
but is not to be ejected on that account. 
Cf. Schulze Quaest. Hp. p. 65 n. 1, Smyth 
Lonie Dialect p. 535, Solmsen ζ.6. p. 18, 
Κ΄. Z. 29, 98. Ludwich needlessly objects 
to the washing of the child. The 
women perform one of the duties of a 
nurse, in place of Demeter. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to press the phrase 
further, and to point out that the child 
would be covered with wood-ash. This 
motive, however, is expressly mentioned 
in a very similar passage (of the Nymphs 
and Bacchus), Anth. Pal. ix. 331 αἱ 
Νύμφαι τὸν Βάκχον, ὅτ᾽ ἐκ πυρὸς ἥλατο 
κοῦρος, | νίψαν ὑπὲρ τέφρης ἄρτι κυλιόμενον. 

291. τροφοί and τιθῆναι, ‘‘ those who 
cared for and nursed him,” are here 
synonymous. Cf. τιθηνοίμην (142) used 
by Demeter in her disguise as a τροφός 
(103). Tyrrell’s suggestion ἠὲ τιθήνη is 
no improvement. Cf. Orph. ἢ. x. 18 
τροφὸς ἠδὲ τιθήνη. 

292. παννύχιαι: the origin of the 
παννυχίς is almost certainly indicated in 
this word (Preller). Gemoll notes that 
the ignorance of Celeus as to what has 
happened until the morning points to a 
mystery. Most of the sacred ceremonies 
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δείματι παλλόμεναι: ἅμα δ᾽ ἠοῖ φαινομένηφιν 
εὐρυβίῃ Κελεῷ νημερτέα μυθήσαντο, 


ὡς ἐπέτελλε θεά, καλλιστέφανος Δημήτηρ. 


29ὅ 


αὐτὰρ ὅ γ᾽ εἰς ἀγορὴν καλέσας πολυπείρονα λαὸν 
ἤνωγ᾽ ἠὐϊκόμῳ Δημήτερι πίονα νηὸν 

ποιῆσαι καὶ βωμὸν ἐπὶ προὔχοντι κολωνῴῷ. 

οἱ δὲ μάλ᾽ αἷψ᾽ ἐπίθοντο καὶ ἔκλυον αὐδήσαντος, 


τεῦχον δ᾽ ὡς ἐπέτελλ᾽: ὁ δ᾽ ἀέξετο δαίμονος αἴσῃ. 


900 


αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τέλεσαν καὶ ἐρώησαν καμάτοιο, 

/ ἘΦ Ἂν »Μ eae, 4 ον" Ἂς \ / 
βάν p ἴμεν οἴκαδ᾽ ἕκαστος" ἀτὰρ ξανθὴ Δημήτηρ 
ἔνθα καθεζομένη μακάρων ἀπὸ νόσφιν ἁπάντων, 

/ / / , / 
μίμνε πόθῳ μινύθουσα βαθυζώνοιο θυγατρός. 


/ , 
αἰνότατον δ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπὶ χθόνα πουλυβότειραν 


80ὅ 


/ pee J , \ /, 50. 7 na 
ποίησ ἀνθρώποις Kal κύντατον, οὐδέ TL γαῖα 

7 3 / 4 / / 
σπέρμ᾽ ἀνίει" κρύπτεν yap edotépavos Δημήτηρ. 

/ / 
πολλὰ δὲ καμπύλ᾽ ἄροτρα μάτην βόες εἷλκον ἀρούραις, 
λ \ vad \ haw J oy / 

πολλὸν δὲ κρὶ λευκὸν ἐτώσιον ἔμπεσε γαίῃ. 


᾿ 4 / 5 f / > , 
καὶ vu Ke πάμπαν ὄλεσσε γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 


810 





295. dc] Scc’ Fontein 
corr. Valckenir : 
304. runaikéc M: corr. m. p. 


296. noAunduona Gemoll 
Kai omitti iub. Biicheler 


301. érékeccan M : 
302. βάν δ᾽ M: corr. Wyttenbach 


306. Gnepoonoici M : corr. Ruhnken 





during the whole course of the Eleusinia 
were carried on at night. In the very 
earliest period the worship of Demeter 
Thesmophoros at Eleusis, as elsewhere, 
was probably confined to women (Foucart 
p. 78, Jevons p. 379, Ramsay p. 127); 
and the hymn clearly shews the important 
part played by the women, even in a 
later stage of the Eleusinian religion. 
For women as mainly or exclusively 
concerned in agriculture see Jevons p. 
239-242. Even when a share in agri- 
culture falls to the lot of the men, the 
place of women in festivals concerned 
with sowing, reaping, etc. is often pre- 
dominant ; for examples see Frazer @. B. 
i, p. 35, ii. p. 208, ete. 

293. δείματι nahkAduenal: the same 
phrase in an oracle ap. Herod. vii. 140 
(Hendess 111. 10). 

296. noduneipona, ‘ countless :” liter- 
ally ‘“‘with many boundaries,” formed 
on the analogy of ἀπείρων. Cf. Orph. 
Arg. 33 πολυπείρονας οἴμους. 

301. Matthiae thinks that the rest of 
the hymn, from this line, was put 
together from fragments of the hymn 
seen by Pausanias, but the vv.dd, in 


Paus. only point to natural and quasi- 
clerical errors, see Preface p. xli. 

802. Ξανϑὴ Δημήτηρ = E 500. The 
epithet may have originally referred to 
the colour of ripe corn, as the ‘‘ hair” of 
Demeter (cf. 454 κομήσειν ἀσταχύεσσιν, 
Euseb. P. £. v. 34 οἱ δὲ ἐκόμων Δήμητρι), 
although, of course, in the hymn Demeter 
is purely anthropomorphic; see Mann- 
hardt Myth. Forsch. p. 234. 

305. ἐπὶ yeéna: for the accusative 
see on xxv. ὃ. The worship of Demeter 
and Cora in Triphylia was thought to 
be explained by the alternation of good 
and bad years (τάχα διὰ τὰς ὑπεναντιότηταΞ) 
according to Demetrius of Scepsis ap. 
Strab. 844 καὶ yap εὔκαρπός ἐστι καὶ 
ἐρυσίβην γεννᾷ καὶ θρύον ἡ Τριφυλία" 
διόπερ ἀντὶ μεγάλης φορᾶς πυκνὰς ἀφορίας 
γίνεσθαι συμβαίνει κατὰ τοὺς τόπους. 

808. ἀρούραια : for the local dat. (like 
οὔρεσι etc.) cf. E 137 ἀγρῷ, and see on 
99. Here the dat. is used with a verb 
of motion; H. G@. ὃ 145 (6). Thereis a | 
different const. in K 353 ἑλκέμεναι vecoto 
βαθείης πηκτὸν ἄροτρον. 

310. Cf. Hes. Op. 180 Ζεὺς δ᾽ ὀλέσει 
καὶ τοῦτο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων. 
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λιμοῦ ὑπ᾽ apyaréns, γεράων τ᾽ ἐρικυδέα τιμὴν 

καὶ θυσιῶν ἤμερσεν ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντας, 

> \ \ ἥν en ’ > / a 

εἰ μὴ Leds ἐνόησεν ἑῷ τ᾽ ἐφράσσατο θυμῷ. 

Ἶριν δὲ πρῶτον χρυσόπτερον ὦρσε καλέσσαι 

Δήμητρ᾽ ἠὕΐκομον, πολυήρατον εἶδος ἔχουσαν. 81ὅ 

3 on 

ὡς pal’: ἡ δὲ Ζηνὶ κελαινεφέι Kpoviove 

πείθετο καὶ τὸ μεσηγὺ διέδραμεν ὦκα πόδεσσιν. 

ἵκετο δὲ πτολίεθρον ᾿Ελευσῖνος θυοέσσης, 

εὗρεν δ᾽ ἐν νηῷ Δημήτερα κυανόπεπλον, 
, 7 > + / / 

καί μὲν φωνήσασ ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα" 320 
Δήμητερ, καλέει σε πατὴρ Ζεὺς ἄφθιτα εἰδὼς 

2 7 \ a nm > # 

ἐλθέμεναι μετὰ φῦλα θεῶν αἰευγενετάων. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι, μηδ᾽ ἀτέλεστον ἐμὸν ἔπος ἐκ Διὸς ἔστω. 
“Os φάτο λισσομένη" τῆς δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπεπείθετο θυμός. 

αὗτις ἔπειτα πατὴρ μάκαρας θεοὺς αἰὲν ἐόντας 82ὅ 
/ > sh 3 \ \ / 

πάντας ἐπιπροΐαλλεν: ἀμοιβηδὶς δὲ κιόντες 

κίκλησκον καὶ πολλὰ δίδον περικαλλέα δῶρα, 

τιμάς θ᾽, ἅς κ᾽ Τἐθέλουτο"" μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισιν ἑλέσθαι" 

» > » n / / »O\ / 

ἀλλ᾽ οὔ τις πεῖσαι δύνατο φρένας ἠδὲ νόημα 





312. euci®n] ϑυέων Hermann 
Ἥρην M: corr. Ruhnken 
statuit Wyttenbach 
δ᾽ ἐνὶ Ruhnken 


313. ἐφράςατο M: corr. Ilgen 
315. ϑημήτηρ᾽ M: corr. Ruhnken || lacunam hic 
317. weccurU M: τὸ μεσηγὺ Ilgen 
324. τῆς] TH Hermann 


314. ipin] 


319. εὗρε M : εὗρε 
325. πατὴρ add. Valckenir 


in ed. Ruhnkeniana a. 1780 || θεοὺς μάκαρας Ζεὺς Fontein, Wassenberg: attic 


ἔπειτ᾽ ἂρ Ζεὺς Voss: ἔπειτα ἄναξ van Gent 
mann cl. 444; pro ἐθέλοιτο proposuimus βόλοιτο 


328. κεν ἕλοιτο et ϑεοῖεοι Her- 
329. ovde M: corr. Brunck 





312. euci®n: so 368. The word is 
not Homeric (for θυέων which Hermann 
gratuitously read). 

314. Ἶριν... χρυοςόπτερον -ΞΘ 398; 
see onh. Ap. 107. Iris is here employed 
as a messenger to gods on earth, while 
Hermes is sent to the underworld (335). 
Cf. Maass"Ipis 1. F. i. 157 sq. 

315. πολυήρατον . . . Eyoucan= Hes. 
Theog. 908 (ἔχουσα). 

316. ὧς Epae’: the use of this 
formula after an indirect speech is not 
Homeric, but occurs in Hes. Op. 69, 
infra 448, Apoll. Arg. A 236, 1119. 
Wyttenbach’s lacuna is not needed ; οἵ, 
on 127. 

317. Cf. ἃ, Ap. 108. 

319. κυανόπεπλον : not in Homer, 
and in the hymns only here, and in 360, 
374, 442 of Demeter. In Hes. Zheog. 


406 it is a general epithet of Leto, with 
no special reference to mourning, as in 
this hymn (ef. 183). 

321. &perra eidcoc: only here, for 
ἄφθιτα μήδεα εἰδώς h. Aphr. 43, where 
see note. 

325. Valckeniér’s addition of πατήρ is 
preferable to the other suggestions, as it 
retains θεούς in synizesi, which is pro- 
bably the cause of its omission, unless 
this is simply due to ‘‘ haplography” 
in -τα, πα-. 

328. Hermann’s ἕλοιτο μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι 
θεοῖσι (on the analogy of 444) does not 
account for ἑλέσθαι in place of θεοῖσιν. 
The suggestion βόλοιτο rests on A 319, 
where one family of mss. (6) has δὴ 
ἐθέλει for δὴ βόλεται. ase might 
produce ἐθέλοιτο which otherwise it is 
difficult to explain. 
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θυμῷ χωομένης, στερεῶς δ᾽ Hvaivero μύθους. 


330 


5 
οὐ μὲν γάρ ποτ. ἔφασκε θυώδεος Οὐλύμποιο 
πρίν γ᾽ ἐπιβήσεσθαι, οὐ πρὶν γῆς καρπὸν ἀνήσειν, 
\ y” > n εν" iy 4 / 
πρὶν ἴδοι ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἑὴν εὐώπιδα κούρην. 
Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τὸ γ᾽ ἄκουσε βαρύκτυπος εὐρύοπα Ζεύς, 


εἰς Ἔρεβος πέμψε χρυσόρραπιν ᾿Αργειφόντην, 


335 


ὄφρ᾽ ᾿Αΐδην μαλακοῖσι παραιφάμενος ἐπέεσσιν 
ς \ / 5. Ἃ / ? / 

ἁγνὴν Περσεφόνειαν ἀπὸ ζόφου ἠερόεντος 

> / 2 / \ / " ς / 

és φάος ἐξαγάγοι μετὰ δαίμονας, ὄφρα é μήτηρ 
ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδοῦσα μεταλήξειε χόλοιο. 


“Epps δ᾽ οὐκ ἀπίθησεν, ἄφαρ δ᾽ ὑπὸ κεύθεα γαίης 


340 


τὺ / / \ “ 3 / 

ἐσσυμένως κατόρουσε, λιπὼν ἕδος Οὐλύμποιο. 
/ / / 
τέτμε δὲ TOV ye ἄνακτα δόμων ἔντοσθεν ἐόντα, 
/ 

ἥμενον ἐν λεχέεσσι σὺν αἰδοίῃ παρακοίτι, 

/ 3 / / > > 
πόλλ ἀεκαζομένῃ μητρὸς πόθῳ" ἡ δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀτλήτων 


ἔργοις θεῶν μακάρων μητίσετο βουλῇ." 


345 


ἀγχοῦ δ᾽ ἱστάμενος προσέφη κρατὺς ᾿Αργειφόντης" 





331. ποτε φάςκε M: corr. Hermann 
Voss 333. πρίν γ᾽ Ruhnken 
Matthiae 343. napaxoirH M 


337. ἀπὸ] ὑπὸ Voss 
844. ἠδ᾽ M: corr. Voss || én’ ἀτλήτων] 


332. émiBricece’ M: corr. Voss || οὐ] ἢ 
339. meTahAHzele 


ἀτελέστων Ruhnken: ἔτ᾽ ἅἄπλητον vel GnotHAod Ilgen: ἔτ᾽ ἄληκτον Voss: én” 


ἁλιτρῶν vel GnatHA@n Mitscherlich: én’ 4Adcroic Hermann 


345. ἔργοις een] 


opriceeica Ignarra: ἔργοις ἀθανάτων μακάρων μηνίετο βουλὴν Ruhnken: €proicin 


λκιακάρωον ὁλοὴν Hermann: ὃεινὴν UHTiceTo βουλήν Voss 


corr. Ruhnken, cf. 377 


346. κρατερὸς M: 





331. eucdeoc: applied to Olympus 
in h. Herm. 322. It appears to be a 
favourite word with the writer of this 
hymn: cf. 231, 244, 288, 355, 385. 
The meaning here may be literally 
‘* fragrant with incense” (which ascends 
to heaven), or perhaps simply ‘‘sweet- 
smelling” as in 231. See further on 
h. Herm. 231. 

337. GrNHN: specially an epithet of 
Persephone : A 386, infra 439. She was 
worshipped as ᾿Αγνή in Messenia, Paus. 
iv. 88. 4; ef. the inscr. of Andania. 
ἁγνή is also frequent with Demeter, 
Hes. Op. 465, supra 203, Archil. 120. So 
ἁγναὶ θεαί of both goddesses C. 1. G. 
5431, 5643. Rohde Psyche p. 192, Roscher 
i. p. 1813 f., Pauly-Wissowa 2754. 

ἀπό may here be retained, though 
Voss pointed out that in the Homeric 
formula the prep. is ὑπό: cf. & 56, Hes. 
Theog. 6538. 

339. κεταλήξειε: the spelling [18 
philologically correct, as λήγω makes 


position in I 191, 6 87. — According to 
Didymus in schol. A, Aristarchus read 
the single liquid in the Homeric pas- 
sages I 157, 261, 299. On the other 
hand it should be noted that M con- 
stantly neglects a double consonant ; cf. . 
14, 40, 158, 313 in this hymn. 

344, 3845. Baumeister’s despair at this 
passage still holds good. ἐπ’ ἀτλήτων 
might possibly be construed ‘‘in such 
intolerable circumstances” if the 
neglected position ἀτλήτων ἰδ per- 
missible (there is no instance in Homer 
except σχετλίη, La Roche Homer. Unters. 
i. p. 4and 16; but cf. Pind. O@. viii. 20 
and 77, Emped. 14). But it is hard to 
believe that epic, or any Greek usage 
admits of the translation. Of the con- 
jectures, ἀποτηλοῦ is the best ; if written 
ἀποτληου, the resulting word is not 
worse than M’s other corruptions ; e.g. 
ἐπηλσίησι for ἐπηλυσίη 228. 

In the next line a word of the 
quantity ὦ ὦ — has perhaps fallen out, 
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“Αὐδη κυανοχαῖτα, καταφθιμένοισιν ἀνάσσων, 
Ζεύς με πατὴρ ἤνωγεν ἀγαυὴν ἹΤερσεφόνειαν 
ἐξαγαγεῖν ᾿ρέβευσφι μετὰ σφέας, ὄφρα ἑ μήτηρ 
ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδοῦσα χόλου καὶ μήνιος αἰνῆς 350 
ἀθανάτοις παύσειεν" ἐπεὶ μέγα μήδεται ἔργον, 
 φθῖσαι φῦλ᾽ ἀμενηνὰ χαμαυγενέων ἀνθρώπων 
σπέρμ ὑπὸ γῆς κρύπτουσα, καταφθινύθουσα δὲ τιμὰς 


ἀθανάτων. ἡ δ᾽ αἰνὸν ἔχει χόλον, οὐδὲ θεοῖσι 
μίσγεται, ἀλλ’ ἀπάνευθε θυώδεος ἔνδοθι νηοῦ 355 


ἧσται, ᾿Εἰλευσῖνος κραναὸν πτολίεθρον ἔχουσα. 
“Os φάτο" μείδησεν δὲ ἄναξ ἐνέρων ᾿Αϊδωνεὺς 
ὀφρύσιν, οὐδ᾽ ἀπίθησε Διὸς βασιλῆος ἐφετμῇς. 
ἐσσυμένως δ᾽ ἐκέλευσε δαΐφρονι ἹΠερσεφονείῃ" 
ἔρχεο, Περσεφόνη, παρὰ μητέρα κυανόπεπλον, 860 
ἤπιον ἐν στήθεσσι μένος καὶ θυμὸν ἔχουσα, 
μηδέ τι δυσθύμαινε λίην περιώσιον ἄλλων. 
οὔ τοι ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἀεικὴς ἔσσομ᾽ ἀκοίτης, 
αὐτοκασίγνητος πατρὸς Διός: ἔνθα δ᾽ ἐοῦσα 





848. ce M: με Wyttenbach 
λήξειεν. Hermann cl. 410 


349. épéBecqi Franke 
357. ἀνέρων M : corr. Ruhnken 


351. παύςειεν] 
362. euceUuaINe 


M: corr. Ruhnken || φίλη pro λίην atque ἄλλως pro ἄλλων coni. Wyttenbach 


363. ἄκοιτια M: corr. Ruhnken 


364. iodca M: 


corr. Ruhnken 





owing to θεῶν in synizesi (cf. 325) ; this 
may have been χαλεπήν (with βουλήν), 
the dative βουλῇ having been written 
afterwards to ease the construction. 
μητίσετο is not a Homeric form for 
μητίσατο, which should probably be re- 
stored ; cf. h. Ap. 322, 325 a. 

348. M’s reading σε is just possible, 
as ἄγειν, ἐξάγειν could mean ‘‘let go,” 
*‘turn out.” But the parallel passage 
335 f. makes μὲ practically certain. 

349. "EpéBeucgi: Franke’s correction 
is easy (cf. I 572, Hes. Theog. 669, 
where some mss. have ἐρέβεσφι), but 
perhaps unnecessary, if the peculiarities 
of our tradition of the hymn (κατενήνοθεν 
with plur. 278, παύσειεν neut. 351) are 
to be preserved. So the form εἱστήκει 
452 is defensible. 

351. παύςειεν is no doubt genuine 
although the act. for the middle παύσαιτο 
is remarkable. Compare, however, Hes. 
Sc. 449 παῦε μάχης. In6659 there is over- 
whelming Ms. support for μνηστῆρες. .. 
παῦσαν ἀέθλων, where most editors read 
μνηστῆρας. So Ar. Ran. 580 παῦε παῦε 


τοῦ λόγου. Tyrrell considers the use to 
be a mark of lateness (p. 39). 

352. χαμαιγενέων ἀνθρώπων = ἡ. 
Aphr. 108 (where see note). 

357. μείϑηςσεν : Hades ‘‘smiled,” 
anticipating the success of his plan 
to keep Persephone (372f.). O@pucin : 
generally with ὑπό or ἐπί in Homer 
(νεύειν etc.), but cf. « 468, μα 194. So 
without a prep. Pind. Pyth. ix. 65. 

362. The line is quite genuine, in 
spite of Biicheler’s objection (¢mperite 
corrasa verba). Gemoll thinks that μοι 
is required, but the sense is quite clear 
without it.. The object of Persephone’s 
anger is plain from 344 πόλλ᾽ ἀεκαζομένῃ. 
Hades carefully avoids saying ‘‘come 
back” (as Gemoll thinks he ought to 
say); Persephone will find out in due 
time the necessity of returning. She 
has not yet eaten the pomegranate, 
and he therefore uses the ambiguous 
futures ἔσσομαι etc., which suit equally 
well the choice or the necessity of re- 
turning. 

περιώσιον ἄλλων -Ξ- Pind. Jsthm. iv. 3. 
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/ 7 e / ν / \ 9 

δεσπόσσεις πάντων, ὁπόσα ζώει τε καὶ ερπει, 365 
τιμὰς δὲ σχήσησθα μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι μεγίστας, 
τῶν δ᾽ ἀδικησάντων τίσις ἔσσεται ἤματα πάντα, 
"οἵ κεν μὴ θυσίαισι τεὸν μένος ἱλάσκωνται, 
εὐαγέως ἔρδοντες, ἐναίσιμα δῶρα τελοῦντες. 

ε / 

‘Os φάτο" γήθησεν δὲ περίφρων ἸΠερσεφόνεια, 870 
. / ᾽ \ ᾽ 
καρπαλίμως δ᾽ ἀνόρουσ᾽ ὑπὸ χάρματος" αὐτὰρ ὅ γ᾽ αὐτὸς 
ς a / ἔδ - δέ 10 
pois κόκκον ἔδωκε φαγεῖν μελιηδέα λάθρῃ 





365. ϑεσπόςεια M: corr. Voss: ϑεσπόςσομα Wolf: δεσπόζμε Ruhnken 366. 
cxHceicea Boissonade, Hermann: cxyxcecea Bergk P. L. G. iii. 96: cyricerc edu’ 
én Voss: ἀμφὶ δὲ τικὰς €xxycoa Ruhnken: τικὰσ δ᾽ αἷὲν Eyycea Hermann 


368. iAdckontat M: corr. Valckenar 
dewin 372. λάθρῃ] δαῖτα Ruhnken 


371. αὐτὸς] αὐτῇ Voss: &dxHe Schnei- 





865. Secndécceic: not in early epic. 
Like ἀδικεῖν (367) it is chiefly Attic, but 
also found in Herodotus. The word may 
be suggested, as Baumeister notes, by the 
title Δέσποινα, under which Persephone 
was worshipped at many places, 
especially in Arcadia; Paus. viii. 37. 9, 
Immerwahr die Kulte u. Myth. Ark, i. 
p- 120. 

866. cxHcHcea: since there is no 
instance of the termination -σθα or -0a 
in a future, while the aorists βάλησθα, 
πάθησθα, εἴπησθα are Homeric (Kiihner- 
Blass ii. § 209. 3), it seems better to 
keep the spelling of M and regard 
σχήσησθα as the subjunctive of the 
otherwise late aorist ἔσχησα. The sub- 
junctive will be of the nature of the 
type δύσομαι els ᾿Αίδαο καὶ ἐν νεκύεσσι 
φαείνω (H. G. § 27 f.), which in Homer 
occurs constantly in combination with 
futures and is practically indistinguish- 
able from them in meaning; see h. Ap. 
1. σχήσεισθα which most recent editors 
prefer is called a ‘‘verbildete Form” by 
Schulze K. Ζ. 33. 317. 

367. τῶν 0° ἀδικησάντων : “those who 
have wronged thee” (by not paying due 
honour) will be punished all their days 
(i.e. by the Furies, for whose relation to 
Hades and Persephone see I 454 with 
Leaf’s note and 571). There is no 
allusion to punishment after death, 
although the fate of the uninitiated is 
not happy in the underworld (cf. 481 ἢ); 
line 365 shews that the reference is here 
to the living. 

868, euciaict: the Attic form (for 
θυσίῃσι) may well be original in this 
hymn. 


371. αὐτός, (Hades) ‘‘himself,” in 
contrast to Persephone; or possibly 
‘*with his own hands.” 

372. ῥοιῆς κόκκον ἔϑωκε: Apollo- 
dorus (i. 5. 8) follows: ῥοιᾶς ἔδωκεν αὐτῇ 
φαγεῖν κόκκον. In Ov. Met. v. 535 ἵ. 
Persephone of her own accord picks the 
fruit in a garden, and eats seven seeds. 
There is a widespread belief that the 
living may visit the underworld and 
return safely, provided that they abstain 
from the food of the dead. The Finnish 
hero Wainaimdéinen refuses to drink in 
Manala, the place of the dead (Kalevala 
xvi. p. 293). In 5. Africa there is a 
similar story: a man visits spiritland 
and is warned to return before he meets 
one who will give him food (Leslie 
Among the Zulus and Amatongas p. 
121). In New Zealand a Maori woman 


. was thought to have come back from the 


dead, having by the advice of her father 
refused the food which the dead people 
offered her (Shortland Traditions of 
New Zealand p. 150). The last story 
is quoted by Tylor Prim. Cult. ii. p. 51, 
who gives a parallel among the Sioux of 
N. America. Several similar tales are 
collected by Hartland Science of Fairy 
Tales, ch. 111. (among the ancient Danes, 
in the Banks islands, and in the Hervey 
islands). Hartland remarks that there is 
the same objection to eating the food of 
the fairies (cf. Rhys Celtic Folklore i. p. 
290; see also Folk-Lore viii. p. 380; 
County Folk-Lore iii. (Orkney and Shet- 
land), p. 25, 27). Some other references 
are given by Frazer on Paus. viii. 37. 7 ; 
ef. also Folk-Lore x. p. 300 f. (Japan). 
The basis of the belief is the idea that a 
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5 1 ἂν / “ \ ‘| / ” / 

appl € νωμήῆσας, Wa μὴ μένον ἤματα πάντα 
ὖθι παρ᾽ αἰδοίῃ Δημή ἔπλῳ 

αὖθι παρ αἰδοίῃ δΔημήτερι κυανοπέπλῳ. 


ivf \ / e \ / bg 
ἵππους δὲ προπάροιθεν ὑπὸ χρυσέοισιν ὄχεσφιν 


375 


ἔντυεν ἀθανάτους πολυσημάντωρ ᾿Αἰδωνεύς. 
ἡ δ᾽ ὀχέων ἐπέβη, παρὰ δὲ κρατὺς ᾿Αργειφόντης 





373. ἀμφὶς Neouricac Santen 





common meal unites the partakers in a 
close bond; hence the sanctity of the 
relation between host and guest in primi- 
tive society. By eating any food in the 
underworld, Persephone established a 
bond with the dead. But there is no 
doubt a special significance in the par- 
ticular food—a pomegranate—although 
its precise meaning has been disputed. 
According to one view, the fruit, from 
the blood-red colour of the inside, is a 
symbol of blood and death.. A pome- 
granate tree was planted over the graves 
of Menoeceus, a suicide (Paus, ix. 25. 1), 
and the unlucky Eteocles (in the latter 
case by the Erinyes, Philostr. Zmag. ii. 
29, i. 4). It was believed to have 
sprung from the blood of Dionysus 

agreus (Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 19). 
The fruit was therefore appropriate to 
the dead. Probably, however, it is 
here rather symbolical of marriage and 
fertility, from the multitude of its 
seeds ; cf. Herod. iv. 143 ὅσοι ἐν τῇ pon 
κόκκοι, It was the emblem of Hera, 
probably as goddess of marriage; the 
fruit expedited birth, Plin. V. H. xxiii. 
107; cf. ἐδ. 112 (of its flowers) sistunt 
potu menses feminarum. It was an 
attribute of Aphrodite (see Murr die 
Pfhlanzenwelt in d. Gr. Myth. p. 50f., 
Roscher Lex. 2090, Preller-Robert i.? p. 
763). Pausanias (ii. 17. 4) refuses to 
discuss the meaning of the fruit in the 
hand of the Argive Hera. The mystae 
at Eleusis abstained from eating it 
(Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 16) as did the 
Thesmophoriazusae (Clem. Alex. Ζ...), 
and the banqueters at the Haloa (schol. 
Lucian dial. meretr. vii. 4; see Harrison 
Proleg. p. 148). The Arcadians would not 
bring the pomegranate into the temple of 
Despoina (Paus. viii. 37. 7). According 
to this view, the pomegranate would 
symbolise, not so much Persephone’s 
general union with the dead, as her 
special union with Hades. In actual 
custom, the Greeks made wedding-cakes 
of sesame (διὰ τὸ πολύγονον, ὥς φησι 
Μένανδρος schol. Arist. Pax 869). 

For the pomegranate as an attribute 


of Persephone and Pluto in art see 
Preller-Robert i.? p. 768 ἢ. 2, Bétticher 
Baumkultus ch, 38. 

It does not appear, however, that 
the writer of the hymn attached any 
particular meaning to the pomegranate 
(unless, like Pausanias, he was afraid to 
divulge a mystery). Apollodorus does 
not offer any explanation, while Ovid 
(Met. v. 532) simply says sic Parcarwm 
JSoedere cautwm est. 

373. ἀμφὶ ὃ Noourcac: the sense is 
obscure, owing to the peculiar use of 
νωμᾶν. The meanings of the verb fall 
mainly under two heads (1) “distribute,” 
of food ete., (2) ‘‘ wield” or “ handle ” (a) 
weapons etc., (8) of the mind, “turn over.” 
Hermann first read ἀμφὶς νωμήσας (after 
Santen) translating seorsum tribuens, i.e. 
apart from Hermes. Gemoll follows this 
view. Hermann afterwards retained 
ἀμφί (with ἑ for ὃ after Ruhnken) and 
understood ‘‘ dividing it into two parts” 
(one of which he himself ate). Either 
duis or ἀμφί € might bear this sense, 
but the participation by Hades in the 
food is not mentioned elsewhere in this 
or any other version of the myth. Nor 
is such participation required according 
to folklore ; the living have only to eat 
the food offered by the dead, not share 
it with them, to prevent their return. 
Voss’s explanation dwm eam prope se 
traheret, is quite impossible ; nor can we 
assume ¢mesis, ‘‘embracing her,” a sense 
which ἀμφινωμᾶν could not bear, although 
it might be used of a nurse ““ handling” 
a baby. 

The most probable view is to take 
νωμᾶν figuratively. Ilgen translated 
**turning it (ἐ) over in his mind,” but a 
far better sense is given by retaining é 
(as accented in M), and translating after 
Matthiae ‘‘ peering round him,” =zar- 
τήνας, οἵ. A 497 ἀμφὶ ὃ παπτήνας (ef. 
also O 241 ἀμφὶ ὃ γινώσκων ἑτάρους). For 
this sense of νωμᾶν cf. Herod. iv. 128 
νωμέοντες . . σῖτα dvatpeouévous ** observ- 
ing them foraging.” Plat. Crat. 411) 
τὸ νωμᾶν καὶ τὸ σκοπεῖν ταὐτόν. Eur. 


Phoen. 1255 μάντεις δὲ μῆλ᾽ ἔσφαζον, 
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». / 
ἡνία καὶ μάστιγα λαβὼν μετὰ χερσὶ φίλῃσι 
a 3» 
σεῦε διὲκ μεγάρων" τὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἄκοντε πετέσθην. 


ῥίμφα δὲ μακρὰ κέλευθα διήνυσαν, οὐδὲ θάλασσα 


880 


wa?  “« a“ ee S$ / 
οὔθ᾽ ὕδωρ ποταμῶν οὔτ᾽ ἄγκεα ποιήεντα 
7 > 7 ΝΟ ΑΝ » « / 
ἵππων ἀθανάτων οὔτ ἄκριες ἔσχεθον ὁρμήν, 
/ / 5} 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ αὐτάων βαθὺν ἠέρα τέμνον ἰόντες. 
᾿ “ ᾽ 5 “ / Do / / 
στῆσε δ᾽ ἄγων ὅθι μίμνεν edotépavos Δημήτηρ, 


νηοῖο προπάροιθε θυώδεος: ἡ δὲ ἰδοῦσα 


385 


~%? BA U 
mE ἠΐτε μαινὰς opos κάτα δάσκιον ὕλῃ. 


3, 


Περσεφόνη δ᾽ ἑτέρ[ωθεν ἐπεὶ ἴδεν ὄμματα καλὰ] 





379. ov ἐκ M: corr. Baumeister 


ὕδωρ Suhle 


384. ἀγῶν᾽ M: corr. Ruhnken 
ken || ὕλης M: corr. Ruhnken: Speoc κατὰ Sdcxiou ὕλην Voss 


381. οὔτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὕδωρ Hermann: οὔτε 
386. καινὰς] keuudc Ruhn- 
387. de folio 


35™m° lacero vide praefationem f. xvi; supplementa plerumque dedimus Alfredi 
Goodwin || περεεφόνη 9° ἑτέρ M: τέρω m: ἑτέρωθεν Ilgen: ἄφ᾽ ἅρματος 
ἀΐξασα Hermann: ἐπεὶ ἴδε καλὰ πρόσωπα Voss 





ἐμπύρους τ᾽ ἀκμάς | ῥήξεις 7 ἐνώμων where 
the scholiast paraphrases ἐπεσκόπουν and 
παρετήρουν ; perhaps προσενώμα Soph. 
Philoct. 716, and in an intermediate 
construction Eur. Phoen. 1563 τάδε 
σώματα---ὄμματος αὐγαῖς σαῖς ἐπενώμας ; 
schol. ἀντὶ τοῦ διεσκόπει. Hades cast 
glances about him to see whether his 
action is seen by any one, especially 
Hermes, who was commissioned by Zeus 
to restore Persephone to the upper world, 
and would have thwarted his design. 
λάθρῃ: the rhythm and the parallel 
passage 411 (αὐτὰρ ὁ λάθρῃ EuBaré μοι 
ῥοιῆς κόκκον) shew that this word is to 
be taken with ἔδωκε, not νωμήσας. It 
may mean ‘‘without the knowledge 
of Hermes,” ‘‘secretly,” or perhaps 
‘*treacherously,” i.e. Persephone did 
not realize the result of eating. For 
the latter sense of λάθρῃ cf. p 80. See 
further on 413. 

379. διὲκ μεγάρων : Gemoll rightly 
notes that the realm of Hades is thought 
of as a huge house ; ef. Τ' 322 δῦναι δόμον 
“Avdos εἴσω etc. Otherwise the entrance 
of horses into the μέγαρον would be 
impossible, 

τὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἄκοντε πετέσθην: the 
common Homeric formula, with ἀέκοντε, 
which, however, is not to be read in the 
later hymn ; ef. 413. With the passage 
generally cf. E 364-7. 

381. ὕδωρ has always v short in thesi 
in early epic; hence Hermann suggested 
οὔτ᾽ dp’ ὕδωρ. But Baumeister quotes 


Batr. 97, Apoll. Arg. A 290 and other 
later passages in support of the text. 

382. οὔτ᾽ &xpiec is remarkable, accord- 
ing to Gemoll, between ἵππων ἀθανάτων 
and ἔσχεθον ὁρμήν. He does not note, 
however, that ἄκριες (as) always forms 
the fourth foot in epic; see Ebeling. 
The unusual position is moreover justified 
by the great stress laid on dxpies, ef. 
αὐτάων “over the very mountains” (383). 

384. crfce 0° ἄγων : from B 558. 

386. Fire uaindc: the editors quote 
X 460 μαινάδι ἴση (of Andromache). So 
Z 389 μαινομένῃ ἐϊκυῖα ; cf. (of Demeter 
herself) Ov. Fast. iv. 457-8. In the 
hymn, as no doubt in Homer, pawds 
may be simply ‘‘a mad woman,” with 
no reference to the ‘‘maenads” ; in any 
case this passage does not imply that 
there was as yet any Dionysiac influence 
at Eleusis. 

ὕλμ: Ruhnken’s correction of ὕλης is 
in accordance with Homeric usage, which 
requires the singular; the genitive may 
have arisen from a mistaken view that 
ὄρος ὕλης could stand for ὄρος ὑλῆεν. 
The ms. reading, however, would be 
more easily explained if the dat. plur. 
ὕλῃς were original. This form is found 
in Anacreon jr. 51 ὅστ᾽ ἐν ὕλῃς (80 
Bergk; ὕλαις schol. Pind. Ol. iii. 52, 
ὕλῃ Athenaeus and Aelian). Otherwise 
the plur. does not seem to occur before 
Dion. Hal. de Thuc. 6; see Zachariae 
Κ΄. Ζ. xxxiv. p. 453 f. It seems safer to 
retain the singular. 
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\ tn ? wd ον > » n Se 
μητρὸς ἑῆς, κατ᾽ [ap ἥ γ᾽ ὄχεα προλιποῦσα καὶ ἵππους] 
ἄλτο θέειϊν, δειρῇ δέ οἱ ἔμπεσεν ἀμφιχυθεῖσα"]} 
lal \ / ΕΗ a en \ \ 3 / 
τῇ δὲ [φίλην ἔτι παῖδα éfs μετὰ χερσὶν ἐχούσῃ] 890 
αἶψα δόλον θυμός tw’ ὀΐσατο, τρέσσε δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αἰνῶς] 
παυομ[ζένη φιλότητος, ἄφαρ δ᾽ ἐρεείνετο μύθῳ" 
Τέκνον, μή ῥά τί μοι σύ ye πάσσαο, νέρθεν ἐοῦσα, 
΄ 4 ΄ \ af? σ Μ » 
βρώμης; ἐξαύδα, [μὴ κεῦθ᾽, ἵνα εἴδομεν ἄμφω"] 
“a \ / > > n \ a ? oh 
ὥς μὲν γάρ K ἀνιοῦσα mlapa στυγεροῦ ᾿Αἴδαο] 395 
\ ΘΝ \ \ \ 7." ,ὔ 
καὶ παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ καὶ πατρὶ κελ[αινεφέϊ ἸΚρονίωνι) 
ναϊετάοις, πάντεσσι τετιμ[ένη ἀθανάτοισιν. 
2 , an 7 / Re SEE, Been | ς Ν 4 / 
εἰ δέ, πτᾶσα πάλιν σύ γ᾽ iodo ὑπ[ὸ κεύθεσι γαίης] 





> φ΄ 


888, upc’ éAc κατ M: κατ m: κατεναντίον ὦκα μάλ᾽ ὥςτ᾽ οἰωνός Ilgen: 
κατοροῦς᾽ ὀχέων ἄπο παλιφανοώντων Voss 389. ἅλτο eéer M: ecin m: ἄλτο 
θέειν KUce 0° of κεφαλὴν καὶ χεῖρε λαβοῦςα Ilgen 390. THOe M: ἥδε m: 
τῇ θὲ κατὰ βλεφάρων χαμάδις eepudn ῥέε θάκρυ Ilgen 891. 4 M et m: 
Gugaranazouény: θαλερὴ δέ of ἔσχετο φουνῆ Ilgen: GugotépHci dé yepcin ὑφ᾽ 
ἵμερος pce γόοιο Hermann 392. naoue ex M eruit Goodwin: antea suppletum 
est ὀψὲ δὲ OF UIN ἀνειροκκένη πρὸς χιῦθον ἔειπεν Ilgen: KoupHN wen Biicheler 
393. τέκνον MH ῥ᾽ ἀτίμοις legit Goodwin: μή ῥά Tino: éndco τῆς cin didao 
Voss: mH ῥά Ti wor ndccH ἐνέρων παρ᾽ ἄνακτι Ilgen 394, βρώμμςο ἐξαύδα 
M: βρώμης Voss: μὴ κεῦϑ᾽ YN’ ἴϑωμλιαι ἀληθές Ilgen: ἵνα εἴϑομεν ἄλιφω 
Hermann 395. ὧς μὲν γάρ ke Néouca n M: κεν ἐοῦςα παρ᾽ ἄλλοις Geand- 
τοῖσι Biicheler: κ᾽ ἀνιοῦσα corr. plerique: κ᾽ ἁνιοῦςα μένοις τέκοα (ἄνω Bothe) 
ἤματα πάντα Ruhnken: κ᾽ ἀνιοῦς᾽ ἐκ ταρτάρου ἠερόεντος Ilgen: τ᾽ ἁνιοῦςα 
παρὰ κρατεροῖο ἄνακτος Puntoni 396. κελαινεφέι κρονίωνι suppl. m: Ker 


OL 
solum M 397. ναιετάεια M: TeTm ... cin M: τετιμηλένη ἀθανάτοισι m: 
TeTIuéNH Ruhnken cf. Apoll. 522 398. εἰ δὲ πτᾶςα πάλιν fodc’ tn M: ὑπὸ 
κεύθεσι γαίης m: οὖ τ᾽ addidimus: εἰ δ᾽ ἐπάσω Wyttenbach: εἰ θέ τι mdccao 
naunan Goodwin: avtic add. Ruhnken: εἰ 3° ἐπάσω τι πάλιν μὲν iodc’ ὑπὸ 


κεύθεα Biicheler 





392. παυομένη: M has παομ. ., but 
the confusion of a and av is common in 
Mss., e.g. Ndorns Ναύστης B 867, Φασιάδην 
Φαυσιάδην A 578, καλόν καυλόν IL 338, 
ἀγήν αὐγήν Aratus 668, Herod. ii. 111. 
Ignarra’s excellent correction συνάξουσ᾽ 


ov 
for συναυξήσουσ᾽ ( Ξε συνα(υ)ξησ᾽) in 267 
rests partly on this principle. 

398. The corrections ἐπάσω or Tt 
πάσσαο no doubt give the sense, but 
it is rather violent to suppose such 
a desperate corruption as πτᾶσα in 
M, especially when the scribe had no 
difficulty with πάσσατ᾽ 50 and πάσασθαι 
413. πτᾶσα was first defended in the 


Class. Rev. March 1901, <ov γ᾽ -- being 


supplied to complete the line. The 
ellipse of the verb of the second protasis 
in a double condition is occasionally 
found: 1-42 εἰ δέ τοι αὐτῷ θυμὸς ἐπέσ- 
συται ὥς τε νέεσθαι, ἔρχεο---εἰ δὲ καὶ 
αὐτοί, φευγόντων κτλ. (1 262 εἰ δέ, σὺ 
μέν μευ ἄκουσον is only similar in form). 
In later authors exx. are fairly common: 
Plat. Huthyd. 285c, Symp. 212¢. So 
εἰ δ᾽ οὖν Soph. Ant. 722. πτῆναι is not 
Homeric, but ἐξέπτη occurs in Hes. Op. 
98, Batr. 208, 211, πτᾶσα in Herod. π. 
dixp. 289. 24. The line thus gains in 
vividness; “but if so, you will have to 
fly back” ; cf. 208. If ἰοῦσα following 
πτᾶσα is awkward, it would be possible 
to read ἐοῦσ᾽, as in 364, 395, 


E 
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οἰκήσεις ὡρέων τρίτατον péplos εἰς ἐνιαυτόν, 

\ \ / ae / » > / 

τὰς δὲ δύω map ἐμοί τε καὶ [ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισιν. 400 
ε / > » F n> 9 + > n 

ὁππότε δ᾽ ἄνθεσι γαῖ᾽ εὐώδε[σιν] elapwoltcr| 

tal / | EN \ / ᾽ 

παντοδαποῖς θάλλει, ToT ἀπὸ ζόφου ἠερόεντος 
αὗτις ἄνει μέγα θαῦμα θεοῖς θνητοῖς τ᾽ ἀνθρώποις. 


καὶ τίνι σ᾽ ἐξαπάτησε δόλῳ κρατερ[ὸς Πολυδ]έγμων ;. 
Τὴν δ᾽ αὖ Περσεφόνη περικαλλὴς ἀντίον ηὔδα" 405 

Touyap ἐγώ σοι, μῆτερ, ἐρέω νημερτέα πάντα" 

edTé μοι Ἕ).ρμῆς ἦλθ] ἐριούνιος ἄγγελος ὠκὺς 

πὰρ πατέρος Kpovidao καὶ ἄλλων οὐρανιώνων 

ἐλ[θεῖν] ἐξ ᾿Ερέβευς, ἵνα μ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδοῦσα 

λήξαις ἀθανάτοισι χόλου Kal: μήνιος αἰνῆς, 410 

αὐτίκ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀνόρουσ᾽ ὑπὸ χάρματος, αὐτὰρ ὁ λάθρῃ 





399. oikHceic ὀρέον τρίτατον μέρ M: ὀρέων τριτάτην μοῖραν εἷς ENIGUTON 
m: ὡρέων Ilgen : ὡρῶν Ruhnken: in fine scripsere uéran εἷς ἐνιαυτὸν Hermann: 


παρ᾽ ἀκοίτῃ Fontein: εἶν ἀΐδαο Biicheler 


TOICL m 
supplevit m: eiapinofci Matthiae 


401. ὁππότε 0 Gneeci γαῖα evade. . 
402. ϑάλλμ Voss 


σι 
400. καὶ... τοι M: ἄλλοις Geand- 
. Hapino... M: reliqua 
403. ἀνεῖ M: corr. 


Wyttenbach: post h. v. lacunam posuit Ruhnken: supplevit λέξον 0° ὅππωσ 
Fikeec ὑπὸ Ζόφον ἠερόεντα Hermann: εἰπὲ ὃὲ πῶς c’ Hpnazen nos 404. καί 
τιν᾽ ἐξαπάτηςε M: corr. Ruhnken: καί τινά ῥ᾽ Matthiae: litteras ὃς πολυ 
refecit m 406. ἐρέω M: ἐρῶν 407. ἧλ97 A... M: suppl. Mitscherlich: 
moi ἑρμής ἐρι . . . m 409. ἐλθ] M: refecit m: ἐλθεῖν χ᾽ Ilgen 411. 
αὐτὰρ M: εἶθαρ Ruhnken: αὐτίκ᾽ Ilgen: ἄν τ᾽ ἄρ᾽ Mitscherlich: αἷψ᾽ Gp” 
Hermann || ἀτὰρ ὁ M: corr. Ruhnken: λάθρη legi in M testatus est Goodwin, 


repetivit m: ὅτ᾽ αὐτός Ruhnken : Sr’ uc Schneidewin 





399. Ilgen’s ὡρέων (for ὀρέων Μὴ is 
nearest to the Ms., and preserves an 
Ionic form and Homeric synizesis ; cf. 
ἐρέω 406, Κρονίδεω 414. εἰς ἐνιαυτόν : 
the supplement of m can hardly be an 
invention of the scribe, and the lexx. 
give instances of the distributive force 
of els, ‘‘every year.” See L. and S. 
8.V. li. 2. 

The division of time is followed by 
Apollod. i. 5. 8. Περσεφόνη δὲ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν τὸ μὲν τρίτον μετὰ 
Πλούτωνος ἠναγκάσθη μένειν, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν 
παρὰ τοῖς θεοῖς. The third part of the 
year is of course the winter season, 
when the corn is below the earth. The 
editors note the old division of the 
year into three seasons. According to 
another account (Ovid Fast. iv. 614, 
Met. v. 567, Hygin. fab. 146) the year 


is divided into two equal periods of six 


months each. See Preller-Robert i.? p. 
763 n. 3, where it is remarked that 


Apollo was thought to spend six months 
in Delos and Lycia respectively, accord- 
ing to Delian tradition, whereas the 
Delphians believed him to be present 
among them for nine months, 

401. ὁππότε... θάλλει: the pres. indic. 
with ὁππότε (‘as soon as”) is rare; but 
cf. σ 408 κατακείετε οἴκαδ᾽ lovres, | ὁππότε 
θυμὸς ἄνωγε. The subj. θάλλῃ (“ when- 
ever”’) is read by Voss and Gemoll. 

403. Here the construction is clearly 
broken, and a lacuna of a line is 
necessary. 

406. ἐρέω : disyll. in Hes. Op. 202 ; 
but without synizesis below 416. 

409. ἐλθεῖν after ἦλθε (407) has been 
suspected ; but the repetition is not 
offensive. The infin. depends on ἦλθεν 
ἄγγελος, which implies a command. 
Biicheler compares A 715 ἄγγελος ἦλθε 

. θωρήσσεσθαι and Q 194. 

411, The repetition of αὐτάρ in one 
line is hardly possible ; probably in the 
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ἔμβαλέ μοι ports κόκκον, μελιηδέ ἐδωδήν, 

ἄκουσαν δὲ Bin μὲ προσηνάγκασσε πάσασθαι. 

ς / > > / / \ \ -” 

ὡς δέ μ᾽ ἀναρπάξας Κρονίδεω πυκινὴν διὰ μῆτιν 

5" s¢ > a 7 e \ M4) / r 
ὥχετο, πατρὸς ἐμοῖο, φέρων ὑπὸ κεύθεα γαίης, 415 
ἐξερέω, καὶ πάντα διίξομαι ὡς ἐρεείνεις. 

ἡμεῖς μὲν μάλα πᾶσαι ἀν᾽ ἱμερτὸν λειμῶνα, 
Λευκίππη Φαινώ τε καὶ ᾿λέκτρη καὶ ᾿Ιάνθη, 
καὶ Μελίτη Ἰάχη τε Ῥοδεία τε Καλλιρόη τε, 
Μηλόβοσίς τε Τύχη τε καὶ ᾿Ωκυρόη καλυκῶπις, 
Χρυσηΐς τ᾽ Ἰάνειρά τ’ ᾿Ακάστη τ᾽ ᾿Αδμήτη τε, 
καὶ Ῥοδόπη ἸΠλουτώ τε καὶ ἱμερόεσσα Καλυψώ, 
καὶ Στὺξ Οὐρανίη τε Τ᾽αλαξαύρη τ᾽ ἐρατεινή, 
Παλλάς τ᾽ ἐγρεμάχη καὶ Αρτεμις ἰοχέαιρα, 


420 





417. TESTIMONIUM. Paus. iv. 80. 4 πρῶτος δὲ ὧν οἶδα ἐποιήσατο ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσιν 
Ομηρος Τύχης μνήμην, ἐποιήσατο δὲ ἐν τῷ ὕμνῳ τῷ ἐς τὴν Δήμητρα, ἄλλας τε τῶν 
Ὠκεανοῦ θυγατέρας καταριθμούμενος, ὡς ὁμοῦ ἹΚόρῃ τῇ Δήμητρος παίζοιεν, καὶ Τύχην ὡς 
Ὠκεανοῦ καὶ ταύτην παῖδα οὖσαν. καὶ οὕτως ἔχει τὰ ἔπη" 

ἡμεῖς μὲν μάλα πᾶσαι dv’ ἱμερτὸν λειμῶνα 
Λευκίππη Φαινώ τε καὶ ᾿Ηλέκτρη καὶ ᾿Ιάνθη 
Μηλόβοσίς τε Τύχη τε καὶ ᾿᾽Ωκυρόη καλυκῶπις. 





416. ὡς] bcc’ Fontein 418. ᾿Ιάνθη τ᾽ Ἤλέκτρη τε Hes. Theog. 849 419. 


ῥόεια Μ : corr. Ruhnken ex Hes. 1.0. 351 || v. om. Paus. l.c. 
Te ex μηλοβοειη vel μηλοβότη Te correctum M: 


420. κηλοβόστη 
emendavit Ruhnken cll. Hes. 


1.0. 354 et Paus. 1.6, || ὠκύρθη Μ΄: corr. Ruhnken ex Hes. l.c. 360 Paus. lic. 


421. ἀκατάστη M: corr. Ruhnken cl. Hes. l.c. 356 


Ruhnken ex Hes. l.c. 353 


423. ταλαξαύρη M: corr. 





first place it has expelled another particle, 
which now can hardly be recovered. 
So Σ 203 αὐτὰρ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ὦρτο διίφιλος 
ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη, where several mss. have 
αὐτὰρ ἀθήνη. Ruhnken’s εἶθαρ and 
Ilgen’s αὐτίκ᾽ are equally near to αὐτάρ: 
the sense might be better given by ἤτοι. 

418. Gkoucan . . βίῃ. . mpocHNadr- 
xacce. In 372 (ἔδωκε φαγεῖν) nothing 
is said of the compulsion on which 
Persephone here insists. Plainly Hades 
did not use actual force or compulsion 
of any kind, especially as Hermes was 
present. Persephone only means that 
she had no wish to eat, and could not 
refuse the food. Nor would it be un- 
natural for her to overstate the case, 
from a desire to avoid blame for her 
thoughtlessness. There is no reason 
with Mitscherlich and Biicheler to sus- 
pect the line as a late interpolation. 
For the pleonasm cf. the Homeric Bin 
ἀέκοντος A 430 etc. 


417f. The list of the Oceanids is 
borrowed, in the main, from Hes. Theog. 
349 f., from which passage, together with 
the quotation of Paus. iv. 30. 4, the 
names in the text are restored. The 
writer has taken 16 out of the 41 names 
in Hesiod, adding Leucippe, Phaeno, 
Melite, Iache, and Rhodope. Of these, 
Melite appears as a Nereid in Hes. Theog. 
246 and in the interpolated passage = 
42. For the meaning of the names see 
Goettling-Flach on Hes. Ζ.6., Preller- 
Robert i.? p. 552. 

424, The verse has been needlessly 
suspected. In 5 only the Oceanids are 
mentioned ; but this is quite natural, as 
they form the greater part of Persephone’s 
companions. Nor is it an objection that 
Pallas and Artemis end the list ; in fact 
they may well be considered to occupy 
the place of honour. Not to quote 
modern analogies, it may be pointed out 
that the list of nymphs in Hes. Theog. 
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παίζομεν ἠδ᾽ ἄνθεα δρέπομεν χείρεσσ᾽ ἐρόεντα, 425 
/ / 5 > \ > / 0» Φ é 
μίγδα κρόκον τ᾽ ἀγανὸν καὶ ἀγαλλίδας ἠδ᾽ ὑάκινθον, 
.- os ae \ / a 07 
καὶ podéas κάλυκας Kal λείρια, θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι, 
νάρκισσόν θ᾽ ὃν ἔφυσ᾽ ὥς περ κρόκον εὐρεῖα χθών. 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ δρεπόμην περὶ χάρματι, γαῖα δ᾽ ἔνερθε 
χώρησεν, τῇ δ᾽ ἔκθορ᾽ ἄναξ κρατερὸς ἸΠολυδέγμων. 480 
βῆ δὲ φέρων ὑπὸ γαῖαν ἐν ἅρμασι χρυσείοισι 
πόλλ᾽ ἀεκαζομένην, ἐβόησα δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὄρθια φωνῇ. 
ταῦτά τοι ἀχνυμένη περ ἀληθέα πάντ᾽ ἀγορεύω. 
“Os τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἦμαρ ὁμόφρονα θυμὸν ἔχουσαι 


πολλὰ μάλ᾽ ἀλλήλων κραδίην καὶ θυμὸν ἴαινον 435 


ἀμφαγαπαζόμεναι, ἀχέων δ᾽ ἀπεπαύετο θυμός. 





426. κροκόεντα γανὸν M: corr. Voss: κρόκου τε γάνοα Valckenir: κρόκῳ 


κύανον Fontein 


ι 427. ῥόδα éc M: corr. Heyne alii: ῥόθα ἐκ Valckenir 
428. ὥς περ κρόκον] ἐμοὶ δόλον vel περίπλοκον Mitscherlich: sor ἐς δόλον — 


Jacobs : ὑπέρκοτον Bothe: ἐύχροον Ilgen: κροκόεντά περ Matthiae: ὥςπερ κόνιν 
vel αἰπὺν δόλον Hermann: ὑπείροχον vel ὑπερήφανον Voss: ὑπέρτατον Spitzner 


429. Ὀρεπομκένη M: corr. Ruhnken: αὐτὰρ dpentouény Matthiae 


τῆς Brunck, Fontein 


430. TA] 





349-361 is closed with the name of Styx 
ἣ δή chewy προφερεστάτη ἐστὶν ἁπασέων. 
Pallas and Artemis are present according 
to most versions: cf. Eur. Hel. 13815, 
Diod. v. 3, Paus. viii. 31. 2, Stat. Achdd/. 
ii. 150, Claud. Rapt. Pros. i. 228, ii. 205 f. 
(where they try to defend Proserpine). 
Ovid does not mention either the Oceanids 
or other companions by name. For the 
epithet of Pallas cf. Παλλάδι τ᾽ ἐγρεμάχῃ 
in orac. ap. Hendess 79. 6. 

For καί making position see on h. 
Aphr. 18. 

428. ὥς περ κρόκον : this is difficult, 
but no doubt genuine ; the emendations 
are all wild. The meaning might be 
‘*as (abundantly as) the crocus.” ‘This, 
however, would be very prosaic; nor is 
there reason to suppose, with Ilgen, that 
the crocus was so much more abundant 
than the narcissus as to serve for a literary 
comparison, On the contrary, Aristotle 
(Mir. Ausc. 111) instances the local 
profusion of crocus on the promontory 
of Pelorias in Sicily as exceptional. 
Probably, therefore, the reference is to 
the colour of the miraculous flower, the 
hymn-writer having in mind the yellow 
Narcissus tazetta (see on 12). Sibthorp 
(Flora Graeca vol. iv. s.v.) quotes Dioscor. 
4. 161 (158), where the ¢azetta is said to 
have κοῖλον xpoxoedés. For the com- 


parison cf. 178 κροκηΐῳ ἄνθει ὁμοῖαι, of 
yellow hair. <A similar expression in 
Theocr. v. 131 πολλὸς δὲ καὶ ὡς ῥόδα 
κίσθος ἐπανθεῖ also refers to colour. The 
‘‘yellow” tazetta is thus distinguished 
from the J. poeticus, which Dioscorides 
also mentions. 


429. αὐτάρ, to which Ilgen and Gemoll 
object, is used in a continuative, not an 
adversative sense. περὶ χάρματι, ‘‘for 
joy,” a use of περί, lit. ‘* compassed by ” 
not found in Homer but fairly common 
in later poetry. See L. and 8,, and add 


to the exx. there quoted Apoll. Arg. T 


866 ὀδύνῃ πέρι. 

481. Gpuact ypuceioici: the short 
vowel before xp is rare, according to La 
Roche, Hom. Unters. i. p. 41, who allows 
as a certain instance in Homer only ¥ 
186 ῥοδόεντι δὲ xpiev. But the shortening 
is probable in several other passages, e.g. 
Q 795, @ 353. See Avarin Class. Rev. 
April 1901. In the Hymns οὗ h. Ap. 
ei 439, h. Herm. 332, viii. 1, Orph. h. 
v. 18. 


433. Cf. ἡ 297 ταῦτά τοι ἀχνύμενός περ 
ἀληθείην κατέλεξα, and vy 254. 

434. The first hemistich=A 601, the 
second X 268, h. Herm. 391. The 
repetition of θυμός in three lines is ugly ; 
Biicheler suspects a cento. 


= 
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γηθοσύνας δὲ δέχοντο map ἀλλήλων ἔδιδ[όν Te.] 
τῇσιν δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἦλθ᾽ “Ἑκάτη λιπαροκρήδεμνος, | 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀμφαγάπησε κόρην Δημήτερος ἁγνῆς" 


5 n ς , \ ] v ” ᾽ » 
ἐκ τοῦ οἱ πρόπολος καὶ ὀπάων ETNET ἄνασσα. 


440 


ταῖς δὲ μετ᾽ ἄγγελον ἧκε βαρύκτυπος εὐρύοπα Ζεὺς 
ς oh. / 
Peinv ἠΐκομον Δημήτερα κυανόπεπλον 


> os 
ἀξέμεναι 
δωσέμεν, 


μετὰ φῦλα θεῶν, ὑπέδεκτο δὲ τιμὰς 

[τὰ 3 3 7 n 

ds κεν ἕλοιτο pet ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι" 
ἴον / ς Ἃ 7 / 

νεῦσε δέ οἱ κούρην ἔτεος περιτελλομένοιο 


445 





440. TrestimontumM. Philodemus de pietate 40. 5 λέγουσι δέ τινες... 


. kal τὴν 


Ἑκάτην ὀπαδὸν ᾿Αρτέμιδος εἶναι, Δήμητρος δὲ λάτριν Εὐριπίδης, “Ὅμηρος δ᾽ ἐν[τοῖς 


ὕμ]νοις πρόπ[ολον καὶ [67 ]dova. 





437. rHeécunac M: corr. Ruhnken 
441. Tac δὲ Voss 
νεῦςε Voss 


442. ἣν upd M: Δημήτερα Fontein 


ἐθίὸ M: ἐδίϑοντο m: corr. Ruhnken 
445. Neiceal pro 





437. rHeocUNac: Ruhnken’s emenda- 
tion is supported by v 8 ἀλλήλῃσι γέλω 
τε Kal εὐφροσύνην παρέχουσαι. So δ. 
Herm. 312 δὸς δὲ δίκην καὶ δέξο. The 
plur. of γηθοσύνη is found in Apollonius. 

438-440. The genuineness of this 
passage (suspected by Mitscherlich and 
others) is proved by the citation in 
Philodemus ; see crit. n. 

439. κόρην: elsewhere the writer 
uses the Homeric form; the form κόρη 
is the Attic olficial title of Persephone 
(in decrees). The form is also Aeolic ; 
κόραι Sapph. fr. 62. 2. 

440. Hecate was closely associated 
with Demeter and Persephone. Accord- 
ing to one tradition, she was the daughter 
of Demeter (Eur. Jon 1048, Schol. Apoll. 
Arg. I 467, schol. Theocr. ii. 12). In 
art she often appears in scenes relating 
to the mission of Triptolemus, and, as 
ἡγεμόνη, in the κάθοδος or ἄνοδος of 
Persephone; see Roscher Lex. 1900f., 
Preller-Robert 1.5 p. 761 n. 1, and 763. 
Farnell (Cults 11. p. 511f.) thinks that 
the connexion is due, in part at least, 
to her chthonian character. This is 
very probable ; it is to be noted, however, 
that the moon is widely thought to 
influence vegetation (see Frazer G. 8. 
ii, p. 154f.), and this belief may possibly 
have contributed to the association of 
Hecate, as a moon-goddess, with Demeter 
or Persephone. 

441. mer’: the prep. can hardly go 
with ἧκε, as μεθιέναι is nowhere used 
for ‘‘send to fetch.” Hermann read 


μέτ᾽ “‘among them”; Gemoll objects 
to this anastrophe of μετά as not found 
in Homer with the dat. (Hoffmann 
Tmesis in der Ii. i, 18). It might, 
however, be permissible in the hymn. 
This passage must be considered in 
connexion with O 144 θεοῖσι wer’ ἄγγελος 
ἀθανάτοιστ and Ψ 199 μετ᾽ ἄγγελος HAO’ 
ἀνέμοισιν, where Aristarchus read perdy- 
γελος, internuncia. Modern scholars 
are not agreed about the existence of 
μετάγγελος, but in Ψ 199, at least, it 
seems required. Probably therefore we 
should read perdyyeAov here. Voss 
emended τὰς δὲ μέτ᾽, ‘‘ to fetch them.” 

442. Anuritepa: M has ἣν μητέρα, a 
reading which is just possible, as Rhea 
was the mother of both Zeus and Demeter 
(Hes. Theog. 453f.); an object αὐτάς 
could be supplied from rats, and the 
subject of ἕλοιτο is clear from the general 
sense. But Δημήτερα greatly simplifies 
the construction, and κυανόπεπλος is a 
standing epithet of Demeter in this 
hymn; cf. on 319. The mistake of M 
is natural, after ἱῬείην, and it is notice- 
able that in the title of xiii. (to Demeter) 
M has εἰς μητ.΄. pa θεῶν (corrected to els 
δήμητραν). The scribe may also have 
had a reminiscence of 360 μητέρα κυανό- 
πεπλον (of Demeter). | 

445, neOce κτλ. : the construction, if 
correct, is highly elliptical; fully ex- 
pressed the sentence would run νεῦσε 
. . κούρην <lévar> ὑπὸ ζόφον, <pévew > 
δὲ παρὰ μητρί. Hermann and Biicheler 
suppose a lacuna after 446, 
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τὴν τριτάτην μὲν μοῖραν ὑπὸ ζόφον ἠερόεντα, 
τὰς δὲ δύω παρὰ μητρὶ καὶ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισιν. 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽" οὐδ᾽ ἀπίθησε θεὰ Διὸς ἀγγελιάων. 

> M4 ει ἐν > > 7 / 
ἐσσυμένως δ᾽ Hike κατ΄ Οὐλύμποιο καρήνων, 


εἰς δ᾽ ἄρα Ῥάριον ike, φερέσβιον οὖθαρ ἀρούρης 


450 


τὸ πρίν, ἀτὰρ τότε γ᾽ οὔ τι φερέσβιον, ἀλλὰ ἕκηλον 
εἱστήκει πανάφυλλον: ἔκευθε δ᾽ ἄρα κρῖ λευκὸν 
7 / / > \ 5», 
μήδεσι Δήμητρος καλλισφύρου: αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
μέλλεν ἄφαρ ταναοῖσι κομήσειν ἀσταχύεσσιν, 


3 > / δ δ᾽ A / 7 
ἦρος ἀεξομένοιο, πέδῳ ἄρα πίονες ὄγμοι 


455 


βρισέμεν ἀσταχύων, τὰ δ᾽ ἐν ἐλλεδανοῖσι δεδέσθαι. 
Bly A eae MEY 2 VA ra 52 3 / is 

ἔνθ ἐπέβη πρώτιστον ἀπ᾽ αἰθέρος ἀτρυγέτοιο 

> / 3. "4. > / / \ τος 
ἀσπασίως δ᾽ ἴδον ἀλλήλας, κεχάρηντο δὲ θυμῷ. 

\ ᾽ 2, / ς / / 

τὴν δ᾽ ὧδε προσέειπε Ῥέη λιπαροκρήδεμνος" 





446. post h. v. lacunam statuit Hermann 
451. ἀλλ᾽ ἀπέτηλον Ruhnken alii 
454. a&ctayveccin] GNeepixeccr Ruhnken 


Ruhnken 
Hermann 
Ruhnken 


450. eic δ᾽ ἄρα pion M: corr. 
452. eYctHxer M: ἑοστήκει 
456. Bpucéuen M: corr. 





448, dc Ear’: see on 316. 4rre- 
λιάων: Homer uses the dat. after 
ἀπιθεῖν (cf. 358), but the gen. is defensible, 
as οὐκ ἀπίθησε-Ξ- ἐπέκλυεν (cf. ε 150 Ζηνὸς 
ἐπέκλυεν ἀγγελιάων). 

460, Ῥάριον : according to Herodian 
tw... 35, Bekker An. 693. 11 Ῥάρος 
(and therefore its derivatives) should 
be written with spir. lenis, ’Papos, but 
the authority is perhaps insufficient. 
For the Rharian plain cf. Paus. i. 38. 
6 τὸ δὲ πεδίον τὸ ῬῬάριον σπαρῆναι πρῶτον 
λέγουσι καὶ πρῶτον αὐξῆσαι καρπούς, καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο οὐλαῖς ἐξ αὐτοῦ χρῆσθαί σῴισι 
καὶ ποιεῖσθαι πέμματα ἐς τὰς θυσίας καθέ- 
στηκεν. ““Τὴθ plain Rharium seems to 
have been in the immediate vicinity of 
Eleusis, but on which side it would be 
difficult to determine” (Leake Top. 
Ath, ii. p. 159); Lenormant places it 
on the north side (Cont. Rev. 38. 194). 
For the word see Plut. cont. praec. 42 ; 
Marmor Parium 25, and an inser. in 
"Ed. ’Apx. 1883 p. 119f., which give the 
usual termination of the name as Raria 
or Rharia. Steph. Byz. also recognizes 
Rharion: Ῥάριον πεδίον ἐν ’EXevoin, καὶ 
ῥαρία γῆς Herod. l.c. quotes ᾽ Ραρίδος 
Δηοῦς. 

450. φερέεβιον : first in Hes. Theog. 
693. Apollodorus in schol. Genev. on 
@ 319 gives the word as map’ Ὁμήρῳ. 
See Preface p. 1. On the word ef. 


Solmsen /.c. p. 20 f. 
I 141; ef. also xxx. 9. 

401. ἕκηλον : not immotwm ab aratro 
(as Baumeister translates), but ‘‘idle” ; 
the ‘‘ work ”’ of the field being to produce 
crops. Of. Apoll. Arg. A 1247 εὐκήλῳ 
δὲ κατείχετο πάντα γαλήνῃ. 

453-456. Two seasons are described : 
spring, when the ears are green; and 
harvest-time, when the rich furrows are 
laden with the ripe ears, cut and lyin 
on the ground, while other ears (τὰ δ᾽ 
have already been bound into sheaves 
(Franke). Gemoll quotes Hes. Scut. 288 f. 
ol γε μὲν ἤμων | αἰχμῇς ὀξείῃσι κορωνιόεντα 
πέτηλα | βριθόμενα σταχύων, ὡσεὶ Δημή- 
τερος ἀκτήν, | ot δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐν ἐλλεδανοῖσι δέον. 
But the original is rather 2 552 ἔ, δράγ- 
ματα δ᾽ ἄλλα μετ᾽ ὄγμον ἐπήτριμα πῖπτον 
ἔραζε, | ἄλλα δ᾽ ἀμαλλοδετῆρες ἐν ἐλλεδα- 
νοῖσι δέοντο. In the latter passage, as in 
the hymn, there are two distinct scenes in 
the harvesting: (1) reaping, (2) binding ; 
but in the hymn the completion of each 
operation is described, whereas in the 
Itiad the operations are still in progress 
(compare βρισέμεν, which implies corn 
already cut, with the imperf. πῦπτον, and 
δεδέσθαι with δέοντο). 

455. Hipoc: the form is found in 
Alcaeus fr. 45 and other lyric poets. 

456. On ἐλλεϑανοῖει cf. βοξαίμα Unter- 
suchungen p. 244, 


οὖθαρ dpovpxc= 
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Δεῦρο τέκος, καλέει σε βαρύκτυπος εὐρύοπα Ζεὺς 460 
ἐλθέμεναι μετὰ φῦλα θεῶν, ὑπέδεκτο δὲ τιμὰς 


[δωσέμεν, 
[νεῦσε δέ 


ἅς « ἐθέλῃσθα] μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι. 
got κούρην ἔτεος π]εριτελλομένοιο 


\ / \ an δίχες , b) / 
[τὴν τριτάτην μὲν μοῖραν ὑπὸ ζόφον ἠ]ερόεντα, 
[τὰς δὲ δύω παρὰ σοί τε καὶ ἄλλοις] ἀθανάτοισιν. 465 


[ὃς ἄρ᾽ ἔφη τελέ]εσθαι" 


en > 5 / / 
ἑῴ δ᾽ ἐπένευσε κάρητι. 
[ 


[ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι, τέκνον] ἐμόν, καὶ πείθεο, μηδέ τι λίην 
> \ / fo. 7 
ἀϊζηχὲς μεν]έαινε κελαινεφέϊ ἸΚρονίωνι" 
alinva δὲ κα]ρπὸν ἄεξε φερέσβιον ἀνθρώποισιν. 
“O[s ἔφατ᾽, οὐ]δ᾽ ἀπίθησεν ἐῦστέφανος Δημήτηρ, 470 
3 \ \ » n > / b] / 
ainya δὲ καρπὸν ἀνῆκεν ἀρουράων ἐριβώλων. 
πᾶσα δὲ φύλλοισίν τε καὶ ἄνθεσιν εὐρεῖα χθὼν 
ἔβρισ᾽. ἡ δὲ κιοῦσα θεμιστοπόλοις βασιλεῦσι 
δεῖξε, Τριπτολέμῳ τε Διοκλεῖ τε πληξίππῳ, 
Εὐμόλπου τε βίη Κελεῷ θ᾽ ἡγήτορι λαῶν, 475 
δρησμοσύνην θ᾽ ἱερῶν καὶ ἐπέφραδεν ὄργια πᾶσι, 





474. TESTIMONIUM. 


Paus. ii. 14. 3 οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποτε Ounpos παρῆκεν αὐτὸν ἐν τοῖς 
ἔπεσιν, ἔστι γὰρ καὶ Ὁμήρῳ πεποιημένα ἐς Δήμητρα. 


ἐν δὲ αὐτοῖς καταλέγων τοὺς 


διδαχθέντας ὑπὸ τῆς θεοῦ τὴν τελευτὴν Δυσαύλην οὐδένα οἷδεν ᾿Ελευσίνιον, ἔχει δὲ οὕτω 


τὰ ἔπη" 


δεῖξεν Τριπτολέμῳ τε Διοκλεῖ τε πληξίππῳ 


Εὐμόλπου τε βίῃ Κελεῷ θ᾽ ἡγήτορι λαῶν 
δρησμοσύνην ἱερῶν καὶ ἐπέφραδεν ὄργια πᾶσιν. 





462. δωσέμεν ἅς κε e¢AHcoa m: μετ᾽ GeandToici ecotct M: ἅς Ken ἕλοιο Ilgen 


463. neOce ... ἔτεος π addit m 


464. THN... 


t 
Z6@ON H τι: epdenta M 


465. Geandtoicin solum M: versum restituit Ruhnken: post ἢ. v. versus 449-453 


repetivit M: expunxit m 


466. eceai’ ἐῶ δ᾽ énéneuce κάρητι M ante quae θύο 


δὲ πὰρ col ἔς m: corr. Goodwin: ὥς τοι ὑπέοχετ᾽ Ececear Hermann: καὶ ἑοῖ 


αὐτῷ Ececeai vel ᾧ ἐνὶ οἴκῳ Ececea Biicheler 
469. aiwa δὲ ka m 
474. defzen M ut videtur (ὃ. 


468. GzHxéc μαινε m 
aipa θὲ Ka refecit m 


467. ἀλλ᾽ Yet τέκνον suppl. m 
470. ὥς Epar’ οὐδ m 471. 
. . )et Paus.: εἶπε m 


476. YpHCUOCUNHN M : OpHcuocUNHN Pausanias || καλὰ Μ΄: πᾶσιν Pausanias 





462. m’s supplement x’ ἐθέλῃσθα was 
probably formed from κ᾿ ἐθέλοιτο 328, 
which is anomalous. ἐθέλῃσθα, however, 
is a correct form (y 92 etc.) and may 
stand ; it isas good as ἕλοιο, which Ilgen 
reads from 444. 

471 f. For the gifts of husbandry and 
religion imparted by Demeter to Attica 
ef. Isocr. iv. 28. 

473. €Bpic’: here with dative, in 456 
with gen. The two constructions, as 
also the act. and pass. forms of the verb, 
appear to be about equally common. 


476. OpHCMOCUNHN is ἅπαξ dey. in this 
sense, and possibly δρηστοσύνην (0 321) is 
the correct form. But Hesych. and the 
E. M. recognize δρησμοσύνη, explaining 
by θεραπεία, ὑπηρεσία. The reading of 
M χρησμοσύνη might be defended, as the 
meaning “arrangement” seems possible ; 
see L. and S. s.v., and οἵ, χρηστήριον 
in the sense of ‘‘victim.” Pausanias’ 
variant πᾶσι is to be preferred to καλά. 
πᾶσι naturally leads to another enumera- 
tion of names, and excuses the repetition 
in 476, to which many commentators 
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Τριπτολέμῳ τε ἸΠολυξείνῳ τ᾽, ἐπὶ τοῖς δὲ Διοκλεῖ, 

σεμνά, τά T οὔ πως ἔστι παρεξίμεν [οὔτε] πυθέσθαι, 

wv 9% > / / / θ a“ / >] / ὃ / 

οὔτ᾽ axéew: μέγα yap τι θεῶν σέβας ἰσχάνει αὐδήν. 
ὄλβιος ὃς τάδ᾽ ὄπωπεν ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων" 480 





411. TESTIMONIUM. Paus, i. 88, 3 τὰ δὲ ἱερὰ τοῖν θεοῖν ἘΪὔμολπος καὶ αἱ θυγατέρες 
δρῶσιν αἱ Κελεοῦ: καλοῦσι δὲ σφᾶς Πάμφως τε κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ “Ὅμηρος Διογένειαν 


καὶ Παμμερόπην καὶ τρίτην Σαισάραν. 





477. lacunam hic statuit Ruhnken ob filias Celei a Paus. 1.0. commemoratas 1 


suppl. Voss 


ὄργια παισὶ 


npecBuTépyic Κελεοῖο περίφρονι Διοτγενείῃ 
Mauuepény τ᾽ ἐρατῇ καὶ ζαιςάρᾳ ἔξοχα καλῇ 


εν 
΄ ” 


478. mapez .. oe bE 


scriptum est ut videtur οὔτε mueéceai: nueéceat 


add. m, reliqua obscuravit: napeziuen Matthiae: mapezéuen Ruhnken: napew- 


eéuen Ilgen 
Gemoll: κοεῖν Agar || c... 


479. ἀχέειν] οὔτε χανεῖν Mitscherlich: χέειν Bothe: ἠχέειν. 
cM: ἄχος m: ἄγος Valckenir: céBac Cobet 





object. 
addition of σεμνά to καλά would be very 
awkward. There is perhaps an echo in 
an inscr. “Ed. ’Apx. iii. 81 ὄργια πᾶσιν 
ἔφαινε βροτοῖς (of a priest). 

478: The reason for strict secrecy in 
the Eleusinia has been variously ex- 
plained: in many cases secret rites 
belong to a conquered people, who wish 
to preserve their religious practices from 
their conquerors ; this explanation has 
been applied to the Eleusinia, which 
may have been ‘‘ Pelasgian ” (Gardner p. 
383 f.). But the cause may rather be 
due to the nature of religion: as Ramsay 
(p. 125) remarks, ‘it was a condition of 
their good effect that they (the Mysteries) 
should not hereafter be lightly spoken 
of” οἵ, Strabo 467 ἡ κρύψις ἡ μυστικὴ 
τῶν ἱερῶν σεμνοποιεῖ τὸ θεῖον. See further 
Jevons p. 360f., who believes that the 
silence imposed on the initiated was not 
for concealment (there was little to 
conceal), but to prevent pollution. 

478. napeziuen: Agar (Class. Rev. 
1896, p. 388). revives Ruhnken’s παρεξ- 
éuev, not in the sense of ‘‘ neglect,” but 
‘‘divulge.” παρεξίμεν must mean “trans- 
gress,” “overstep,” and will stand if 
axéew means ‘‘ give out.” See next note. 

nueéceai: cf. Paus. i. 38. 7 τοῖς οὐ 
τελεσθεῖσιν, ὁπόσων θέας εἴργονται, δῆλα 
δήπου μηδὲ πυθέσθαι μετεῖναί σφισιν. 

479. ἀχέειν, ‘‘divulge.” The exis- 
tence of this form was maintained by 
Buttmann (Lewxilogus, Engl. tr. p. 178 f.) 
here, and in A. Pan 18, where the Mss. 


If the text of M is correct, the | 


give ἐπιπροχέουσα χέει. It is apparently 
defended by Hes. Scut. 93 ἣν ἄτην ἀχέων, 
and Ion jr. 39 ὕμνον ἀχέων (MSS. ἀχαιῶν), 
Moschion fr. 187 ἀχήσεται. Zenodotus 
read the same form instead of ἰάχων 
Σ 160, and apparently supposed it to be 
an equivalent in sense (although the 
schol. understands ‘‘ grieving”). Of the 
conjectures, there is nothing to be said 
for χανεῖν, and ἠχέειν would not become 
axéev. See generally Schulze K. Ζ, 29. 
247 sq., who however does not admit 
axéew here, while he reads dxée in A. Pan. 

480f. This is the earliest allusion to the 
happiness of the initiated after death ; 
ef. Pind. fr. 137 ὄλβιος ὅστις ἰδὼν Keiv’ 
elo’ ὑπὸ χθόν᾽" οἷδε μὲν βίου TedevTay, | 
οἷδεν δὲ διόσδοτον ἀρχάν, Soph. fr. 719 


ὡς τρισόλβιοι | κεῖνοι βροτῶν, οἱ ταῦτα — 


δερχθέντες τέλη | μόλωσ᾽ ἐς “Αιδου " 
τοῖσδε yap μόνοις ἐκεῖ | ζῆν ἐστί, τοῖς δ᾽ 


ἄλλοισι πάντ᾽ ἔχει κακά, Kur. H. Κ΄. 613, - 


Isocr. Panegyr. 28, Plato Phaed. 69 ©, 
[Plato] Axioch. 8371p, Cic. Leg. ii. 14, 
Aristid. Or, xiii., xix. For other refer- 
ences see Lobeck <Aglaoph. i. p. 69, 
Foucart Recherches, etc. p. 538; Dieterich 
Nekyia p. 64. In this passage, as in 
Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides and others, 
it seems to be distinctly claimed that 
mere initiation procures happiness in 
a future state; nothing, at all events, 
is said about the necessity of a virtu- 
ous life. Foucart (Recherches, etc. p. 
65f.) thinks that the object of the 
mysteries was essentially practical: the 
mystae were taught how to avoid the 


=. 
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ΓῚ b] \ Φ “ “ ΕῚ BA 
ὃς δ᾽ ἀτελὴς ἱερῶν, ὅς τ᾽’ ἄμμορος, 


» ἜΣ © 7 
οὔ ποθ ομοίων 


αἶσαν ἔχει φθίμενός περ ὑπὸ ζόφῳ εὐρώεντι. 


Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ πάνθ᾽ ὑπεθήκατο 
βάν ῥ᾽ ἵμεν Οὔλυμπόνδε θεῶν μεθ᾽ 
» \ f \ \ 4 
ἔνθα δὲ ναιετάουσι παραὶ Aut τερπικεραύνῳ 


δία θεάων, 
ὁμήγυριν ἄλλων. 
485 


, > 3 nf | v “ > b] a 
σεμναί T αἰδοῖαί τε μέγ᾽ ὄλβιος ὅν τιν᾽ ἐκεῖναι 
f , > / > , 
προφρονέως φίλωνται ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων" 
Ἕ ΄ e / 24 f > / a 
αἷψα δέ οἱ πέμπουσιν ἐφέστιον és μέγα δῶμα 
Πλοῦτον, ὃς ἀνθρώποις ἄφενος θνητοῖσι δίδωσιν. 


᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄγ᾽ ᾿Ελευσῖνος θυοέσσης δῆμον ἔχουσαι, 


490 


καὶ Πάρον ἀμφιρύτην ᾿Αντρωνά τε πετρήεντα, 





481. duciwn] Suoinn Fontein 
φιλῶνται M: corr. Voss 
Ruhnken 490. ἀλλὰ eeAeucinoc M : 


484. e€on M: 
488. μέγαν M: 


487. 
corr. 


corr. Ruhnken 


corr. m. p. || @6uon M: 


corr. Ruhnken: YAae’ Hermann 





dangers which beset the soul in its 
descent to Hades. He proves that 
such practical instructions formed part 
of the Orphic religion (p. 66 f.); but it 
is a most improbable hypothesis that 
the ἀπόρρητα at Eleusis were a kind of 
*‘onide to Hades.” Orphic doctrines 
did not obtain a hold on the Eleusinia 
until a later period than the date of 
this hymn. In any case, however, it is 
clear that, in the general opinion of the 
early mystae, actual communion with 
the deities of the underworld was the 
main, if not the only, essential to 
salvation. That this belief persisted, 
is evident from the criticism of Diogenes: 
τί λέγεις, ἔφη, κρείττονα μοῖραν ἕξει 
Παταικίων ὁ κλέπτης ἀποθανὼν ἢ Ἔπα- 
μεινώνδας, ὅτι μεμύηται (Plutarch de aud. 
poet. 4). See Rohde p. 271f. The 
belief could, of course, be paralleled 
from the history of other religions. 
Serious and educated thinkers, at least 
-in later times, believed that initia- 
tion in the Eleusinian or other mysteries 
was an incentive to virtue (e.g. Andoc. 
Myst. 31, Diod. v. 49; see Ramsay p. 
125, Gardner p. 401); but Rohde (p. 
275) considers that the language of Ando- 
cides (/.c. μεμύησθε. . . ἵνα τιμωρήσητε 
μὲν τοὺς ἀσεβοῦντας, σῴζητε δὲ τοὺς μηδὲν 
ἀδικοῦντας) is quite exceptional. 

ὄπωπεν: the word suggests the 
ἐποπτεία, but no doubt refers more 
generally to all the sights seen by μύσται 
and ἐποπταί alike (if the distinction 
between the two classes of initiated is as 
old as the hymn). 

484=W 142 (ἂψ ἴμεν). 


486, μέγ᾽ SABioc xrd.: cf. xxx. 7 
(with 489 cf. xxx. 12, and with 494 ef, 
xxx. 18). 

489. Plutus is son of Demeter and 
Iasion, Hes. Theog. 969f. Cf. scoliwm 
in Athen. xiv. 694 Πλούτου μητέρ᾽ 
Ὀλυμπίαν ἀείδω | Δήμητρα στεφανηφόροις 
ἐν ὥραις, | σέτε, παῖ Διός, Φερσεφόνη ; see 
Preller-Robert i.? p. 767 n. 5 and 780, 
Svoronos Ὁ. 387 f. The name of Plutus 
follows those-of Demeter and Cora in a 
prayer, Arist. Thesm. 296. Demeter is 
πλουτοδότειρα in Orph. ἢ. 40. 8. 

ἄφενος : neuter, as always in Homer 
(in Ψ 299 there is a variant &devor). 
Only here in the Hymns. 

490-495 are considered a later addition 
by Hermann and others. 

490. For confusions caused by ἄγ᾽ or 
ἄγε cf. H 299, Σ 314, h. Ap. 165. 

491. The special cult of Demeter at 
Paros is attested by the title Anunrpids 
applied to the whole island (Nicanor ap. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Πάρος) ; οἵ, Herod. vi. 
134. The island was colonized from 
Crete, one of the oldest centres of the 
cult (see on 123), According to -the 
schol. on Arist. Av. 1764,.Archilochus 
composed .a hymn to Demeter.at Paros. 
The cult is also known by an inscr. from 
Paros (Ath. Mitth. xvi. p. 6), Snunrpe 
θεσμοῴορωι Kat κορηι και Ou ευβουλει Kat 
βαβοι (-- Βαυβοῖ). Cf. also Boeckh C.L.G4. 
2557, and B. C. H.i. p. 185.54. An ear 
of corn and the head of Demeter are 
common types on the coinage; Head 
Hist. Num. p. 417. See further Pauly- 
Wissowa 2722 f. 

“Antpwna (᾿ἀντρῶνας in Demosth. 
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πότνια, ἀγλαόδωρ᾽, ὡρηφόρε, Δηοῖ ἄνασσα, 
αὐτὴ καὶ Kovpy περικαλλὴς Περσεφόνεια, 

/ > 3 On / / 3 > / 
πρόφρονες ἀντ᾽ ὠδῆς βίοτον θυμήρε᾽ ὀπάζξειν. 





αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ σεῖο καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 495 
494. ὄπαζε Μ΄: corr. Voss: πρόφρων 0°. . . Snaze Ruhnken (et €xouca 490) 


cl. xxx. 18 





x. 9, cf. Strabo 482 and Scylax 63 
Miiller) : a Thessalian town, mentioned 
in the Catalogue B 697, opposite Oreus in 
Euboea, not elsewhere ‘mentioned for the 
worship of Demeter. But in B 696 the 
neighbouring Pyrasus is called Δήμητρος 
τέμενος (cf. Strabo 435), so that the cult 
no doubt prevailed along the Pagasaean 
gulf in very ancient times. There is 
thus no difficulty in the mention of these 
places by an early Attic or Eleusinian 
poet. 

494, 495=xxx. 18, 19. δῆς: the 
contracted form first in hk. Ap. 20. 
ὁπάζειν : this correction of ὄπαζε (ef. 


217 ῥέζε ῥέζειν, Hes, Op. 611 ἀπόδρεπε 
-ev -ew) is slighter than to write πρόφρων 
δ᾽ for πρόφρονες (on the analogy of xxx. 
18). For the infin. in liturgy see Adami 
de poet. scenicis p. 248 and Smyth Greek 
Melic Poets p. 500, who compare Soph. 
Ant. 1144, and the song of the Elean 
women ἐλθεῖν, ἥρω Διόνυσε (Smyth p. 
154). On the general Homeric use of 
the infin. for imper. see Hentze in B. B. 
xxvii. 1902, p. 106f. 

495. ceio. The writer returns to 
Demeter, the subject of the hymn, 
although the previous lines include 
Persephone in the invocation. 


III 


HYMN TO APOLLO 
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I. Subject.—The poet sings of Apollo, at whose approach even 
the gods tremble; but Leto rejoices in her strong son. She 
visited many isles and cities before his birth, but all feared to 
receive her, except Delos, to whom Leto promised that Apollo 
should love the island beyond all others. Leto’s delivery was 
stopped by the jealousy of Hera; but finally Eilithyia came, and 
the goddess brought forth her son, who forthwith burst his 
swaddling-clothes and claimed his prerogatives—the lyre, the 
bow, and the gift of prophecy. Many cities and lands are his, but 
chiefly he delights in Delos, where the Ionians are gathered 
together with song and dance in his honour. Most famous is the 
chorus of Delian women, whom the blind Chian poet begs to 
remember him; he will never cease to sing of Apollo, Leto’s 
son. 

Apollo went to Pytho; and thence to Olympus, where he 
accompanies on his lyre the dance of the gods. His success in 
love could furnish many themes for song, but the singer chooses 
the story of the god’s search for an oracular temple. He left 
Olympus and passed southward through many peoples until he 
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reached the spring of Telphusa, near Haliartus. There he wished 
to found his oracle, but the nymph dissuaded him and suggested 
Crisa; he complied, and his temple was built beneath Parnassus. 
Hard by was a fountain, where he met a dragon which ravaged the 
place. This monster had reared Typhaon, whom Hera bare in 
wrath with Zeus. Apollo slew the dragon and gained his title of 
Pythius. Angry with Telphusa for her treachery in sending him 
to a place infested by the dragon, he returned to her and stopped 
her water with a shower of rocks from an overhanging cliff. 
Then he bethought him of a priesthood, and saw Cretans sailing 
from Cnossus. He met them in the form of a dolphin, and 
diverted the course of their ship to Crisa, where he revealed him- 
self as a god. The Cretans built an altar on the shore and 
followed him to Pytho. Apollo promised that they should live on 
- the offerings of pilgrims, but warned them that if they fell into 
evil ways they would be subjected to the dominion of others. 

II. Zhe composition of the hymn.—The hymn to Apollo, in 
its present form, may be read as a continuous poem. But the 
continuity lies only on the surface, and even the most casual 
reader cannot fail to be struck by the abrupt transition at v. 179, 
after a passage in which the Chian poet appears to take leave of 
his audience and to finish his theme. Accordingly, from the time 
of Ruhnken, the hymn has been divided into two parts, com- 
monly known as the “ Delian” and “ Pythian” hymns. Gemoll 
very properly refuses to bisect the document, on the ground (1) 
that it was considered a single poem at least as early as the 
second century A.D.; (2) that many of the arguments against its 
original unity must be discounted; and (3) that even if there has 
been a conflation, the division into ¢wo parts is unscientific, as 
the present hymn may well contain more than two fragments or 
complete poems. Gemoll indeed allows that the hymn does not 
convey the impression of unity; but, as his arguments are mainly 
directed against its disintegration by Ruhnken and subsequent 
editors, it is necessary to examine the evidence afresh, and to 
consider how far Ruhnken’s position is sound. 

A. External evidence—Thucydides (iii. 104) cites lines 
146-150 as ἐκ τοῦ προοιμίου ᾿Απόλλωνος, and adds ἐτελεύτα 
τοῦ ἐπαίνου ἐς τάδε τὰ ἔπη (quoting 165--172).. Here the 
ἔπαινος may obviously mean, not the whole hymn, but that part 
of it which contains the eulogy on the Delian women. Aristides, 
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- however (ii. 558), quotes 169 f., using the words καταλύων τὸ 
προοίμιον; and, if he quoted at first-hand, it would be a clear 
proof that in the second century a.D. there was a hymn to 
Apollo, which ended with the invocation of the Delians by the 
blind Chian. Against this Hermann reasonably argues that 
Aristides was simply quoting from Thucydides (compare προοίμιον 
in both authors), and wrongly took τοῦ ἐπαίνου in Thucydides to 
mean τοῦ προοιμίου The probability that Aristides did not 
know the hymn at first-hand is increased by the fact, observed in 
connexion with the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, that all his quotations 
from Solon are found in that treatise (see Sandys p. liv); there 
is thus a strong presumption that he was generally unfamiliar 
with the less-known early poetry. Moreover, that the hymn was 
a single document by the time of Aristides is proved by the 
citations of his contemporaries, ie. Pausanias (x. 37. 5 “Opnpos 
ἔν τε Ἰλιάδι ὁμοίως καὶ ὕμνῳ eis ᾿Απόλλωνα) and Athenaeus 
(22 c, quoting v. δ1δ, Ὅμηρος ἢ τῶν “Ομηριδῶν τις ἐν τῷ εἰς 
᾿Απόλλωνα ὕμνῳ). The testimony of later writers (Eustath. 
1602. 25, and Steph. Byz. 618 ἐν τῷ eis ᾿Απόλλωνα ὕμνῳ) 
confirms the earlier authorities. 

There is therefore nothing in the language of Thucydides to 
suggest that he knew of a “ Delian” hymn ending at line 178, 
and on the other hand, as Gemoll observes, the historian would 
hardly have written τοῦ προοιμίου ᾿Απόλλωνος, if he had been 
acquainted with more than one Homeric hymn to Apollo. As 
the so-called “ Pythian” hymn is certainly much older than 
Thucydides, the inference is that the unity of the document 
extends back to the end of the fifth century B.c. at the latest. 
Gemoll further suggests that Aristophanes, as he seems to quote 
from both the first and last parts of the hymn (see on 114 and 
443), recognised a single hymn. This argument is of little value 
in itself, for Aristophanes might, of course, have cited from two 
hymns as much as from one;? but it may be conceded that, if 





1 For a parallel in language cf. [Dem.] 
Erot. 33 αὐτοῦ καταλύσειν μοι δοκῶ 
τὸν ἔπαινον, followed by twenty-four 
chapters. 

2 So Kaibel’s text without variant. 
On a false reading ὕμνοις an argument, 
quoted even by Gemoll (p. 114), was 
based for the existence of two separate 
hymns as late as the second century 
A.D. 


3 The same criticism may be applied 
to Gemoll’s argument based on A. xxvii. 
(xxvi. in his ed.), in which there are 
reminiscences from both parts of the 
hymn to Apollo. But as ἢ. xxvii. is 
almost certainly older than Thueydides 
(Gemoll is too cautious in placing it 
merely ‘‘ before Alexandrine times,” p. 
116), the argument and the criticism of 
it are alike needless, 
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Thucydides was unaware of the existence of separate Delian and 
Pythian parts, his contemporary and fellow-countryman was 
equally ignorant. 

B. Internal evidence-—(1}) The separatists assume that vy. 
165 ἢ are obviously the end of one hymn, and 179 ἢ belong to 
another. This view is accepted in the present edition for the 
reasons stated on p. 63 ἢ; but, as Gemoll points out, the arguments 
commonly brought forward are not in themselves conclusive. 
The “farewell” to the Delian women (χαίρετε δ᾽ ὑμεῖς κτλ. 
166) might mark the close of a digression in the hymn, not the 
end of the whole hymn; cf. Hes. Zheog. 963 where a similar 
formula marks a transition to another subject. Again, vv. 177— 
178 αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν οὐ λήξω κτλ. are not necessarily a formula of 
conclusion, although, of course, they are quite appropriate to that 
position ;+ the two lines might have served to introduce Apollo’s 
later exploits, after the digression on the Delians. 

(2) Kiesel and Baumeister favour the theory of an early 
Delian and later Pythian hymn, on the ground of a similarity of 
structure and subject matter which they detect in the two parts. 
For example, Baumeister compares 1-13 with 182-206, 19 ἢ 
with 207 f:, the wanderings of Leto with the journey of Apollo, 
the jealousy of Hera with that of Telphusa, the Delian with the 
Pythian festival. Of these “pairs,” only the first (1-13 and 
182—206) is at all striking; and, in any case, it need not follow 
that these parallel passages are by different authors ; a poet may 
repeat himself, as well as copy another. 

(3) The unity of the hymn has been denied on artistic and 
literary grounds. One fact is certain, that the earlier part of the 


hymn was recited at a Delian festival to an Ionian audience. 


But at 182 the poem leaves Delos, which is not mentioned again, 
and passes to quite different episodes in Apollo’s career, chief of 
which is the foundation of the Dorian oracle at Pytho. It may 
be argued that there is no reason why the Chian bard should not 
have dealt with these later achievements; he need not have been 
so parochial as to exclude from his Delian hymn all myths which 
- do not bear on the god’s connexion with the island. Again, if it 


be urged that some final reference to Delos might be expected αὖ 


1 Gemoll strangely thinks the lines themeofmany hymns on other occasions; 


impossible for an ending, as the poet ex- cf. ἢ. 1. 17 f. See also Abel in Zettschr. 
pressly says οὐ λήξω. But the natural /f. Oester. Gymn. xxviii. (1887) p. 23 f.; 
meaning will be that Apollo will be the and Weiss de digammo p. 42. 


ΘΟ a Ὁ ΨΥ ΘΟ ee ee ne ee ee 
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the end of the whole poem, an answer is ready that such criticism 
is purely subjective, and that we must not force ancient docu- 
ments to comply with modern ideas of artistic propriety. Even 
if there is a natural break at 178, the same author (ie. the Chian 
poet) may have composed the rest of the hymn as a separate 
rhapsody ; in this he handled myths, foreign, it is true, to Delos, 
but not foreign to his subject, which is after all not Delos, but 
Apollo. 

But, when all these conservative arguments have been allowed 
_ their due weight, it is still practically impossible to reverse the 
judgment of Ruhnken and his followers. The fatal objection to 
the theory of unity rests on historical and mythological grounds. 
As has been conceded above, there is no prima facie impossibility 
in supposing that a bard at Delos handled the theme of Apollo’s 
victory over the dragon at Pytho. But the circumstances of the 
Delian panegyris must be borne in mind: it was an assembly of 
Ionians (152); a certain non-Ionic element was indeed present, 
but these aliens came chiefly from the Aegean islands (see on 157), 
and the festival was, in fact, essentially insular. The character 
of the “ Delian” part of the hymn is entirely in keeping with this 
insularity ; Phoebus has many temples, and travels far and wide 
(141 f.); but his heart is in Delos (146), which he loves more 
than any other island, and more than the mainland (139). It is 
difficult to agree with Dr. Verrall’s theory as to the meaning of 
the whole hymn (see below, p. 68); but he is undoubtedly 
right in laying stress on the fundamental difference between the 
Ionian religion of Apollo at Delos, and the Dorian religion at 
Pytho. In Dr. Verrall’s words (p. 17), the Delian hymnist’s 
“range of view, and the government of his god are strictly 
limited, according to his own full and exact description (30—44, 
142-145), to the Aegean archipelago. Even the coast of the 
surrounding land he treats merely as a framework enclosing the 
beloved islands; he mentions scarcely a point in the coast which 
is not peninsular, and within the sea-line knows nothing except 


what might be seen from the sea. His JIonians are mariners 





exclusively (155), and have a deity like themselves.”* More- 
over, the Delian cult was not only Ionian and insular, but 
also in part oracular (see on 81); and it is barely conceivable 


1 See further on 20-24. 
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that a poet, who adopted the exclusive standpoint of the Delians, 
should have devoted the rest of his hymn (three times as large as 
the first part) to the praises of a rival Dorian oracle. At the 
present day we are apt to take a wrong perspective of early 
Apolline religion—a perspective natural enough, inasmuch as it 
rests on authority which, though not so old as the hymn, is still 
ancient. Callimachus composed a catholic and eclectic hymn to 
Apollo, in which local and racial distinctions are blurred; still 
earlier, in the age of faith, Pindar and Aeschylus honoured Delos 
and Delphi equally, and tried to harmonise the two rival cults, 
following, perhaps, the example of statesmen like Pisistratus and 
Polycrates, who respected both the shrines (Suid. s.v. Πύθια καὶ 
Δήλια, Πύθιον, and ταῦτά cor). But we cannot look for a 
quixotic spirit in a poet who must have preceded the age of 
Pindar by several generations, and who sang to an Ionian 
audience assembled in honour of a local and tribal god. 

The “ Pythian” part of the hymn, on the other hand, is Dorian 
and continental in its outlook (see below, p. 67 f.). Without 
laying undue stress on the niceties of style, a critic cannot fail to — 
notice its inferiority; and few will probably dissent from the 
judgment of Mr. Lang, who sees in the hymn to Apollo “the 
work of a good poet, in the earlier part; and in the latter part, 
or second hymn, the work of a bad poet, selecting unmanageable 
passages of myth, and handling them pedantically and ill” (p. 19) 
His theme—the foundation of the most famous oracle in the 
world—offered a splendid opportunity ; but the hymn shows, by 
sins of omission and commission alike, that its writer could not 
rise to the level of his subject. Dr. Verrall (p. 6 f.) remarks 
that he passes over in silence almost everything characteristic of 
Pytho—the chasm, the tripod, the omphalos, the crowds of 
worshippers, the priestess herself. To these omissions may be 
added the silence of the hymn on the purification of Apollo from 
blood-guiltiness, which was a primitive and important article of 
the Pythian religion.” There is no explicit reference to the pre- 
Apolline worship of Gaea or Themis (see on 300), and no word 
of Poseidon, who, unlike Dionysus, was at Pytho at an early 
date. This neglect of opportunities is ascribed by Dr. Verrall to 
the insincerity of the “compiler” of the present document; but it 


1 See on 214, 
2 On the sacred drama representing this idea see Frazer on Paus. ii. 7. 7. 
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may rather be due to the taste, or want of taste, of a writer who 
seems to have been chiefly interested in miracles and etymological 
speculation. Very different is the spirit of the blind Chian, who 
describes the birth of Apollo and the glories of the Delian festiva! 
with so much strength and vivacity. 

It therefore follows that the hymn is a compilation of 
at least two originally independent poems. Some _ scholars 
(as Baumeister) are content with this bisection; but they 
eliminate from the second hymn the episode of Typhaon 
(305-355), which is sometimes regarded as a later addition. 
The passage, however, bears no signs of late workmanship: it is 
a fragment of genuine antiquity, although it has been forced into 
its present context with some violence." The hymn has thus 
been pieced together from three different sources; and, this being 
its history, there is of course a possibility that its component 
parts may have been even more numerous. Various German 
critics, from the time of Groddeck, have argued for this disintegra- 
tion. None of these speculations, however, are more than 
plausible at best; nor are they recommended by any historical or 
mythological difficulties. Groddeck, for example, considered 1-- 19 
to be a separate poem or fragment. But there is absolutely no 
reason why the Chian poet should not have composed this passage 
as the exordium of his hymn at Delos. Again, Baumeister 
rightly rejects Hermann’s view that the latter part of the hymn 
(from 207) is the product of two interwoven poems, in honour 
of Apollo Pythius and Telphusius respectively. Baumeister’s 
criticism of Hermann is to the point: librarios castigat, ubi poeta 
erat castigandus. Other attempts to dismember the hymn will be 
noted in the commentary. εν 

IV. Date-—The hymn to Apollo (or at least the Delian part) 
is probably the oldest in the collection, but its age cannot be 
fixed with exactness. The date and authorship are, indeed, 
expressly mentioned by the scholiast on Pind. Nem. 11. 2, where 
the hymn is attributed to Cynaethus of Chios, who “ first rhap- 
sodized the poems of Homer at Syracuse, in the sixty-ninth Olym- 
piad” (504 B.c.). The blind Chian may have been Cynaethus; we 
have, at all events, no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
scholiast’s tradition in this respect; but the date is certainly far 


1 See on 305 f. 
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too low. The evidence of history in connexion with the Ionian 
assembly, is usually brought forward as an argument for an 
early period ; and this argument is of some weight, though not 
in itself conclusive. The panegyris must have become famous 
by the beginning of the eighth century B.c., when the Messenians 
are said to have sent a secret embassy to Delos, and a hymn 
was composed for them by Eumelus of Corinth (Paus. iv. 4. 1). 
The Delian hymn to Apollo might therefore belong to this 
century, in which case it would be contemporary with some of 
the rejected epics. At this time, the Ionians on the coast of 
Asia Minor and in the islands attained the height of their pros- 
perity. Duncker (History of Greece vol. ii. ch. 9) thinks that the 
hymn must be earlier than 700 B.c., when the Ionians suffered a 
shock from the invasion of Cimmerians. But the invaders did 
not reach the islands, although they ravaged a great part of Asia 
Minor; the festival was not apparently interrupted, and its 
splendour was even increased in the time of Polycrates and 
Pisistratus. 
that it declined in prestige, until it was revived by the Athenians 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war.' History, there- 
fore, would allow any date to the Delian hymn between the 
eighth century (or even earlier) and the time of Pisistratus. 
But the lower limit is impossible on other grounds ; for, as we 
have seen, “the hymn to Apollo” is attributed to Homer 
by Thucydides, and probably also by Aristophanes. The first 
part of the hymn must thus be considerably older than the 
fifth century. This conclusion is supported by archaeological 
evidence, which points to a date not subsequent to 600 B.c. (see 
App. 1. p. 309). The language, which has been exhaustively 
treated by various German scholars,’ has words and forms which 
do not occur in Homer; but on the whole it is “ Homeric” in 
character, and seems to belong to a -period when epic literature, 
if in its decline, was still a living force. On the question of a 
“living” digamma see p. lxxi. 


It was not before the defeat of the Ionians by Persia — 


1 On the festival see Grote part ii. 
ch. 12, who dates the (Delian) hymn 
before 600 B.c. ; Abbott part i. ch. 16; 
Gilbert Deliaca Ὁ. 42; Burckhardt- 
Biedermann der homer. Hymnus auf 
d. Del. Apoll. p. 19. The dedicatory 
inscriptions found at Delos (collected 
by Hoffmann der ionische Dialekt i. pp. 


19, 20, 30, 31) appear to go back to 600 
B.C. 

2 Windisch de hymnis Hom. majoribus 
p. 5 f.; Christensen de hymno in Apoll. 
fom. ; Priem der hom. Hymn. auf den 
delisch. Apoll. ; Eberhard die sprache der 
hom. Hymnen, and Metrische Beobach. zu 
ἃ. hom. Hymnen. 
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The age of the non-Delian part is equally uncertain. ‘The 
episode of Typhaon has been thought later than Stesichorus, as he, 
and not the author of the hymn, is mentioned in the &. M. 772, 
in connexion with the genealogy of Typhaon. This argument, 
however, is quite worthless (see p. lili, and note on 306). The 
fragment is in the style of the Theogony, and, as far as can be 
judged from style, may belong to the early Hesiodean school. 
The “ Pythian” part may be later than the Delian, but here 
again the evidence is inconclusive. On the other hand Fick 
(B. B. xvi. p. 21) holds that Cynaethus, the author of the Delian 
hymn, probably took the Pythian hymn as his model. An early 
date is required by the absence of the place-name Delphi, and 
by the fact that chariot-races seem to have been still unknown 
at Pytho.' The terminus ante quem must therefore be placed at 
586 B.c., when these races were instituted (see further on 542). 
The temple built by Trophonius and Agamedes was standing in 
the poet’s time (cf. 299); it was burned in 548 8.0. (Paus. x. 5. 5), 
The Pythian hymn cannot therefore be later than the beginning 
of the sixth century, and may be much older.” 

V. Place of composition—tThe locality is settled for the 
Delian hymn by the statement of the poet himself, who was an 
Ionian from Chios, and recited at Delos (172). This, of course, 
proves nothing for the rest of the hymn, since its unity cannot be 
accepted. According to the common view (see Baumeister p. 
115), the first hymn is the work of a Homerid, the second belongs 
to the Hesiodean school. Gemoll, on the other hand, very pro- 
perly remarks that there are reminiscences of Hesiod in the 
Delian part, and that the whole document shows the influence of 
Homer.® All that can be inferred from internal evidence is, that 
the author of the Pythian part was familiar with Delphi, whose 
situation is accurately described (283); further, the episode of © 
Telphusa and the reference to the curious custom at Onchestus 








1 Mahaffy (Greek Lit. i. p. 147) rejects 
this argument on the ground that 
chariot-races were never held at Delphi 
itself, but on the plain; so it may 
always have been supposed that Apollo 
chose Delphi to avoid disturbance. But 
when chariot-racing was instituted, it 
must have been done by favour of the 
god, who could not have been thought 
to object to any part of his own festival. 
The argument is therefore valid. 


2 Verrall accepts the old theory that 
v. 542 alludes to the First Sacred War, 
in which case the date would be not 
earlier than 586 B.c., nor much later. 
But the passage, if not a late addition, 
may be otherwise explained (see note ad 
loc.). 

> Gemoll quotes v. 121; there are also 
possible reminiscences at 62, 81, 98, 
169 f. The Pythian part is full of 
Homeric formulae ; see Windisch Ὁ. 11. 
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are distinctly local, and seem to prove that the poem was com- 
posed on the mainland, and probably in central Greece. Its 
nearest analogy is the Shield of Heracles, which, if not genuinely 
“ Hesiodean,” is certainly Boeotian. The tone of this poem is 
thoroughly Apolline; the contest takes place in the precinct of 
the Pagasaean Apollo (Seut. 70); the god favours Heracles, and 
finally causes the bones of the vanquished Cycnus to be washed 
away, because he plundered pilgrims on their way to Pytho 
(Seut. 480). As the Pythian hymn is so much concerned with 
Apollo’s progress along the sacred way from Euboea to Delphi 
(see 214 f., 280), the local and religious interest of the two 
poems seems parallel. No stress can be laid (as against this 
view) on the misplacement of Boeotian localities (239 f.), whether 
this is due to ignorance or carelessness. 

VI. Present state of the hymn.—As has been shown above, 
the hymn in its present composite form was known to the Greeks 
in the time of Pausanias and probably even of Thucydides. It 
would be interesting to know the date and nationality of the 
“editor”; and in this connexion Dr. Verrall has suggested an 
ingenious theory. In his view the hymn is a cento, divisible 
into at least four distinct parts, of which the oldest was a Delian 
hymn; an Athenian, under the dynasty of Pisistratus, collected 
from other sources, or added from his own pen, materials to form 
the present document. The compiler was influenced by religious 
and political motives, his object being to diminish the dignity of 
the Pythian oracle, and magnify the Delian cult of Apollo. The 
whole hymn, as there arranged, was an anti-Delphian “ religious 
pasquinade.” This hypothesis cannot here be fully criticised ; but. 
most readers of Dr. Verrall’s article will probably fail to be con- 
vinced that the hymn is not a genuine attempt to honour the 
Pythian, as well as the Delian, Apollo. At the same time, it is 
quite possible that the compiler was an Athenian in the age of 
Pisistratus. If we could unhesitatingly accept the tradition that 
the tyrant ordered a recension of “ Homer,” the hymn to Apollo 
might have been edited, as well as the genuine Homeric poems, 
being itself classed as Homeric by common opinion. But the 
tendency of modern scholarship is to reject the tradition as 
unfounded.’ It is perhaps more natural to look for the editor in 


1 The tradition is accepted by Leaf vol. ii. p. 402 f.) brings strong arguments 
(11, vol. i. p. xvii f.), but Monro (Od. on the other side. 
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a place where the two great myths of Apollo—the birth at Delos 
and the fight with the Pythian dragon—vwere first united. This 
place was possibly Tegyra (see on 16); and Hiller von Girtringen 
{in Pauly-Wissowa 2538) suggests that not only was the Pythian 
hymn of Boeotian origin, but that the whole composition was put 
together in Tegyra or elsewhere in Boeotia. 

VIL. The hymn in relation to later literatuwre-—While the 
other hymns in the collection were very generally neglected by 
ancient authors, the hymn to Apollo must have been widely known 
and appreciated from early times. It seems to have served as a 
model for more than one of the shorter Homeric hymns (see xxvii 
and xxviii). In the sixth century B.c., Theognis shows the in- 
fluence of at least the Delian part (see on 117 and 118). Pindar 
has possible reminiscences of both parts, but this is more doubtful.’ 
The hymn had become a classic by the end of the fifth century, 
when Thucydides treats it as historical evidence of value, and 
Aristophanes’ quotations imply that it was familiar to an Attic 
audience. The Alexandrian poets made free use of it in their 
revival of hymn-writing: the chief debtor was perhaps Calli- 
machus, in his own hymns to Apollo and Delos (see on 19, 119, 
135, 383, 396), but Apollonius and Theocritus also laid it under 
contribution (see on 119, 487). The seventeenth idyll of Theo- 
critus is clearly inspired by the Delian hymn. 


1 The passages quoted by Gemoll from Pindar may be quite independent; see 
on 73, 189. 


ΠῚ 


Eic ᾽᾿Απόλλωνα 


Μνήσομαι οὐδὲ λάθωμαι ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο, 
ὅν τε θεοὶ κατὰ δῶμα Διὸς τρομέουσιν ἰόντα" 
καί ῥά τ᾽ ἀναΐσσουσιν ἐπὶ σχεδὸν ἐρχομένοιο 
/ > 3 ςε / Ὁ ὔ / / 
πάντες ἀφ ἑδράων, ὅτε φαίδιμα τόξα τιταίνει. 
Λητὼ δ᾽ οἴη μίμνε παραὶ Διὶ τερπικεραύνῳ, δ 





TESTIMONIUM. 


Certamen Homeri et Hes. 303 Rzach διέπλευσεν εἰς Δῆλον εἰς τὴν 


πανήγυριν, καὶ σταθεὶς ἐπὶ τὸν κερατινὸν βωμόν, λέγει ὕμνον els ᾿Απόλλωνα οὗ ἡ ἀρχὴ 


μνήσομαι οὐδὲ λάθωμαι ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο. 


ῥηθέντος δὲ τοῦ ὕμνου οἱ μὲν “Iwves πολίτην αὐτὸν κοινὸν ἐποιήσαντο. 


Δήλιοι δὲ 


γράψαντες τὰ ἔπη εἰς λεύκωμα ἀνέθηκαν ἐν τῷ τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερῷ. 





Τιτυ 8. ---τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὁμήρου ὕμνοι εἷς ἀπόλλωνα litteris rubris M: ὁμήρου 


ὕμνος. 
ES): εἷς ἀπόλλωνα J: 
ἀπόλλωνα p (ὕμνοα εἷς V) 
ἐπιοχεϑὸν cet. 4. τιταίνη Barnes 


eic ἀπόλλωνα DL: ὁμήρου ὕμνοι. 
ἐς ἀπόλλω Η: 
8. τ᾽ codd. : 


δ. 


εἷς ἀπόλλωνα EIIS ed. pr. (a°S add. 
tit. om. K: ὕμνοι ὁμήρου" εἷς TON 
corr. Hermann || ἐπὶ cyeddn «δῦ : 
μεῖνε Schneidewin || παρὰ ed. pr. 





1-13. See Introd. p. 65. Apollo enters 
the presence of the gods with bended 
bow; seeon 4. This seemingly threaten- 
ing attitude has been variously inter- 
preted ; according to Baumeister he is 
returning from the chase; Hermann 
assumes that the god is angry. But 
probably the poet merely wished to 
express the majesty of Apollo (Ilgen). 

1. uNHcoua is probably aor. subj., 
like Adeoouar. For the subjunctive as 
an emphatic future in principal clauses 
see H. G.§ 2741. With the first person 
in affirmative sentences the subj. ex- 
presses a resolution on the part of the 
speaker ; cf. I 121. It is possible that 
μνήσομαι is fut.indic. There is a similar 
doubt in B 488, δ 240 οὐκ ἂν ἐγὼ 
μυθήσομαι οὐδ᾽ ὀνομήνω, ζ 126 πειρήσομαι 
ἠδὲ ἴδωμαι, μ᾽ 888 δύσομαι εἰς ᾿Αἴδαο καὶ 
ἐν νεκύεσσι φαείνω, ν 215 ἀριθμήσω καὶ 
ἴδωμαι. Cf. also on h. Dem. 366. 
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3. So the gods rise on the entrance of 
Zeus, A 533, and of Hera, O 84. 

ἐπὶ σχεδόν, for which cf. χ 205 én’ 
ἀγχίμολον. . ἦλθεν, is rightly preferred 
by Peppmiiller to ἐπισχεδόν, which is 
only found in Apollonius. 

4. For trraine: Barnes and Gemoll read 
tiraivy, perhaps rightly; οἵ, H. G. ὃ 
289. The words cannot be equivalent 
to τεταμένα ἔχει, but must mean ‘‘ when 
he bends his bow” (in the attitude of a 
shooter). 

5. μίμνε: the imperf. is difficult to 
explain, as the aorists following it do 
not differ materially in time from the 
presents καθίζουσιν, χαίρει (12). The 
imperf. cannot therefore have the force 
of the pluperf., as Baumeister suggests. 
Gemoll’s explanation (imperf. of “repeti- 
tion”) must stand although Homeric 
analogies appear to be wanting (see, 
generally, H. G. § 78.2). Cf. h. Pan 29. 
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H pa βιόν τ᾽ ἐχάλασσε καὶ ἐκλήϊσε φαρέτρην, 


/ e 5 9 > 7ὔ 
καί οἱ ἀπ᾽ ἰφθίμων ὦμων χείρεσσιν ἑλοῦσα 


/ . na 
τόξον ἀνεκρέμασε πρὸς κίονα πατρὸς ἑοῖο 
πασσάλου ἐκ χρυσέου: τὸν δ᾽ εἰς θρόνον εἷσεν ἄγουσα. 

a > + 7 + \ 7 a 7 
τῷ ὃ ἄρα νέκταρ ἔδωκε πατὴρ δέπαϊ χρυσείῳ 10 
δεικνύμενος φίλον υἱόν, ἔπειτα δὲ δαίμονες ἄλλοι 
» / / f / , 
ἔνθα καθίζουσιν: χαίρει δέ τε πότνια Λητώ, 

/ 

οὕνεκα τοξοφόρον καὶ καρτερὸν υἱὸν ἔτικτεν. 

ΧΑ 7 ΑΝ ἢ ee ee, 7 » \ , 

aipe, μάκαιρ᾽ ὦ Λητοῖ, ἐπεὶ τέκες ἀγλαὰ τέκνα, 

5 / 
Απόλλωνά τ᾽ ἄνακτα καὶ Αρτεμιν ἰοχέαιραν, 15 
\ \ 3 3 / \ \ a Pe | 7 
τὴν μὲν ἐν Ορτυγίῃ, τὸν δὲ κραναῇ ἐνὶ Δήλῳ, 





6. H pa] ὄφρα Biicheler 
Stoll: τόξα τ᾽ Schneidewin || πρὸ EL 
n τνΐα L 14. μάκαιρα λητοῖ M 


7. ἃ pecan L 


8. ἀνεκρ uace L: τόξα μὲν 


9. cen M 11. δὲ om. pH 12. 





6. Biicheler reads ὄφρα for H ῥα, 
making Apollo the subject of ἐχάλασσε 
and ἐκλήϊσες The common reading is 


preferable. 
8. τόξον : the ‘‘ bow” must include 
the quiver, which alone, to speak 


properly, is hung on the back of Apollo. 
πρὸς Kiona πατρὸς éojo is briefly put 
for ‘‘the pillar against which stood his 
father’s seat.” So Arete sits κίονι κε- 
κλιμένη, € 307, and Odysseus sits πρὸς 
κίονα μακρήν, Ψ 90. In both cases the 
pillar is near the hearth, and appears 
to be the place for the master or 
mistress of the house. In @ 65f. the 
herald puts a seat for Demodocus against 
a pillar, on which he hangs the lyre of 
the minstrel. 

10. néxtap: cf. the scene of the gods 
drinking nectar in A 1f. 

11. Gemoll objects to the usual 
punctuation (adopted in the text), on 
the ground that the order should be 
ἔνθα δ᾽ ἔπειτα, and that in O 86 all 
the gods pledge Hera. He therefore 
punctuates at the end of the line, 
supplying a verb for δαίμονες from 
δεικνύμενος. But the point is that the 
gods remain standing until Apollo is 
seated ; and this is best brought out by 
the punctuation of the text. ἔνθα is 
emphatic in this position: ‘‘then and 
not till then,” twm demum. 

13=126. 

14-18. This invocation has been sus- 
pected by many commentators, who think 
that it is the beginning of a hymn to 
Leto (or a complete hymn). According 
to Ilgen it may have been interpolated 


owing to the similarity of χαίρει δέ τε 
πότνια Λητώ to χαῖρε κτλ. But there 
is no good reason why Leto should not 
be honoured in a hymn addressed to 
her son, and the invocation is not un- 
suitable at this place. 

14. μάκαιρ᾽ ὦ Antot: for the 
formulaic order cf. Eur. Bacch. 565 
μάκαρ ὦ Πιερία, Ar. Nuwb. 1205 μάκαρ ὦ 
Στρεψίαδες, Orph. h. ili. 12 μάκαιρ᾽ ὦ 
Nvé The position of ὦ is Homeric; 
e.g. A 159, δ 26, 9 408, σ 122, v 199, 
xxvi, 11. The order is not found in Attic 
prose. (In Plat. Zuthyd. 271 c Stallbaum 
reads θαυμασία, ὦ Κρίτων for θαυμάσι᾽ ὦ 
Κρίτων.) For later poetry cf. Anth. Pal. 
vi. 239. 1 ἀγρονόμ᾽ ὦ Πάν. 

15. It is natural to mention both the 
children of Leto, although the hymn is 
addressed to one of them. Artemis is 
joined with Apollo in the invocation at 
165, where see note. 

16= Orph, h.xxxv.5. ’Opturin: hardly 
the Syracusan Ortygia, as Fick (Odyssee 
p- 281) supposes, although that place 
was closely associated with Artemis ; 
see Pind. Nem. i. 1f., Pyth. ii. 7. Delos 
itself was anciently called Ortygia (schol. 
Apoll. Arg. A 419, Athen. ix. 892} 
and in Alexandrian poetry e.g. Callim. 
h. Ap. 59, followed by Verg. den. iii. 
124, Hesych. s.v. ‘Oprvyia, Hust. 1558), 
but the islands are here expressly distin- 
guished ; cf. Anth. Pal. vi. 273 Αρτεμι 
Δᾶλον ἔχουσα καὶ ᾿Ορτυγίαν ἐρόεσσαν. 
We may here follow Strabo (x. 5. 5), who 
identifies Ortygia with Rheneia. The 
Ortygia of o 404 is unknown. For 
further references see Preller-Robert i. 
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κεκλιμένη πρὸς μακρὸν ὄρος καὶ Κύνθιον 


ὄχθον, 


Ε] ͵7 / y δον a Se 
ἀγχοτάτω φοίνικος ἐπ ᾿Ινωποῖο ῥεέθροις. 
“ / 
Πῶς τ᾽ ἄρ σ᾽ ὑμνήσω πάντως εὔυμνον ἐόντα; 
7 / a \ / IAA 
πάντῃ yap τοι, Φοῖβε, νομὸς βεβλήαται wdys, 20 





17. πρὸ L || κεκλιμκένῃ Lenz 


18. Uni νώποιο M: ὑπ᾽ inconoio § ed. pr. : 


ὑπινόποιο x: Un’ ἱνόποιο vel Uni νόποιο p: ὑπ᾽ οἰνώποιο z: én’ Reiz, F. C. Matthiae 
19. γάρ vel γὰρ codd.: corr. Barnes || πάντως x: πάντοςς᾽ M: πάντων p 20. 
νολιοὶ Barnes: νόμοι Matthiae || πεπλήχαται Matthiae: νόλιος κεκέληται GoidAc 





vel νόμοι μεμελήατ᾽ ἀοιδῆς vel νομοὶ μεμελήατ᾽ ἀοιδοῖα Hermann: Nomoc 
κεμέληται ἀοιθοῖς Schneidewin: textum servant Maittaire, Franke 
p. 297, Farnell Cults ii. p. 488, Jebbon JH. vii. p. 829. ; see App. 1. p. 307). 


Soph. Zrach. 214. Farnell (ὁ. p. 465) 
and von Schoeffer (de Deli ins. rebus) 
favour Strabo’s identification. 

Apollo was also supposed to have 
been born at other places where the 
localities possessed, or were given, a 
verbal resemblance to the Delian sites : 
at Ephesus (Tac. Ann. iii. 61 esse apud 
se. . lucum Ortygiam ; see below 117); 
at Tegyra near Orchomenus, where a 
mountain was called Delos, and the 
birth was localised between the streams 
called Phoenix and Elaia (Plut. Pelop. 
16, de defect. or. 412 B, Ael. V. H. v. 4). 

The hymn evidently represents the 
birth as taking place on the mountain, 
at the early sanctuary known as the 
grotto (Lebégue p. 49, 54, 75, Jebb J. H. S. 
1. p. 47); in later times, beginning with 
Theognis, the scene of the birth was 
transferred to the plain below, and the 
λίμνη took the place of the Inopus 
(Lebéegue p. 95f.). The transference was 
no doubt due to the building of the 
first temple of Apollo in the plain. Cf. 
Appendix i. 

17. Kuneion: on the derivation see 
Fick B. B. xxi. p. 271. 

18. @oinikoc: see on 117. 

én’ Ἵνωποῖο peéepoic: the preposition 
ὑπ᾽ is just possible, in the loose sense of 
+: "Ὁ cf. Apoll. Arg. B 794 ὑφ᾽ 
εἱαμεναῖς ‘mio. There are, however, 
no certain examples of ὑπό with a river 
in Homer ; in B 616 ὅσσον ἐφ᾽ Ὑρμίνη is 
clearly right (ὑφ᾽ a minority of Mss.) ; 
in ® 87 all mss. have ὑπὸ Σατνιοέντι, 
which Strabo corrects to ἐπὶ (xiii. 605) ; 
the vulgate probably arose from ignor- 
ance that Satnioeis was a river (Z 84, 
᾿Ξ 445). ὑπό might indeed suit a 
mountain-torrent in the literal sense, 
‘‘under” its waters, but this does not 
apply to the Inopus, whose position has 
been identified by an inscription (B. C. 


For the Inopus cf. Callim. 4. Art. 171, 
Del. 203, 263, Lycophr. 576, Paus. ii. 
5. 8. The name occurs in inscriptions ; 
there was an official called ἰνωποφύλαξ 
or κρηνοφύλαξ, B. C. H. xiv. p. 487; οἵ. 
B.C. H. vii. p. 330. ᾿᾽Ινωπός is prob- 
ably connected with ivdéw ivéw and their 
cognates, one of the senses of which is 
“το flow” or ‘‘pour”; cf. Fick B. B. 
xxli. p. 62, Meister K. Ζ. xxxii. p. 136 ἢ, 
Johansson J. Ff. iv. p. 135. 6 thinks the 
latter part contains Op = water. The 
spelling olv- in some Mss. of Callim. ἢ, 
Art. le., Anth. Pal. vi. 273. 1, Lycophr. 
d.c., and Suidas has no authority in in- 
scriptions, and may have resulted from 
a false derivation (οἶνος, οἰνωπός). 

19. τ᾽ ἄρ: cf. 207, So A8ete. The 
line is illustrated by Callim. h. Ap. 30 
οὐδ᾽ ὁ χορὸς τὸν Φοῖβον ἐφ᾽ ἕν μόνον Fuap 
ἀείσει, | ἔστι γὰρ εὔυμνος. 

20--24 have been ejected by Baumeister 
and others as a gloss on εὔυμνον. Lines 
22, 23=144, 145, where they are more 
suitable ; but the repetition is of course 
no proof of different authorship. Verrall 
(p. 17) thinks that this passage (as well ᾿ 
as 136-139) is interpolated by the 
‘‘compiler,” to pave the way for the 
Pythian part, by a reference to the 
ἤπειρο. But the passage does not 
disturb the context, and may very well 
have been composed by the Chian poet. 
He knew, though he did not lay stress 
on the fact, that Apollo was widely 
worshipped on the mainland; by a 
casual allusion to this continental 
worship he complimented Delos, which 
was preferred by Apollo to all other 
sanctuaries. 

20. νομὸς βεβλήαται @dAc: the Mss. 
appear to give a case of the Ionic perf. 
plural taken for a singular. Smyth 
Jonic § 618. In II 248 Zenodotus read 
οἷος ἐπιστέαται against which Aristarchus 
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> \ : ee A / 50 5» Ν f 
ἠμὲν av ἤπειρον πορτιτρόφον Hd ava νήσους. 

lal y fy 
πᾶσαι δὲ σκοπιαί τοι ἅδον Kal πρώονες ἄκροι 
ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων ποταμοί θ᾽ ἅλαδε προρέοντες, 
ἀκταί T εἰς ἅλα κεκλιμέναι λιμένες τε θαλάσσης. 
ἢ ὥς σε πρῶτον Λητὼ τέκε χάρμα βροτοῖσι, 25 

ae \ 4 4 Ls POS / 

κλινθεῖσα πρὸς Κύνθου ὄρος κραναῇ ἐνὶ νήσῳ, 
Δήλῳ ἐν ἀμφιρύτῃ; ἑκάτερθε δὲ κῦμα κελαινὸν 
ἐξήει χέρσονδε λυγυπνοίοις ἀνέμοισιν" 
ἔνθεν ἀπορνύμενος πᾶσι θνητοῖσιν ἀνάσσεις. 





21. παντοτρόφον p 


omittuntur in M: ascripsit m. rec. λείπει στίχοι Na 
26. KUNeoc codd.: corr. Holstein 


A ante corr. ed. pr. : ἠὼς cet. 
29. post h. v. lacunam statuit Hermann 


22. ἅδον Τ᾽: HOon M: GOon cet. 


versus 23-73 


25. H ὡς 
28. ἐξείει x 


24, λίμναι p 





protested (ἀγνοεῖ ὅτι τὰ τοιαῦτα ῥήματα 
πληθυντικά ἐστι). In y 438 several ss. 
have θεὰ xexapolar’ ἰδοῦσα, in A 660 one 
reads βεβλήαται μὲν ὁ Tvdeldns. Aratus 
817 (Maass) has καὶ μᾶλλον μελανεῦσα 
καὶ εἰ ῥηγνύατο μᾶλλον ; conversely in 
the plural κεχείμανται φρένες Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 56, κέκρανται συμφοραί Eur. Hipp. 
1255. It is therefore possible that the 
text may be correct, although all editors 
since Wolf and Barnes have accepted 
νόμοι or vouol. There is a doubt as to 
which of these two words should be 
adopted ; Smyth (Melic Poets p. viii) 
reads νόμος, in the sense of ‘strain,’ 
‘tune,’ a meaning which first occurs in 
Aleman jr. xxv ὀρνιχῶν véuws. The 
specific meaning ‘nome’ may have been 
developed from this more general use. 
On the whole, however, νομός ‘‘ range” is 
perhaps preferable, on the authority of 
Y 249, Hes. Op. 401 ἐπέων νομός (note 
the singular). For βάλλεσθαι (mid.)= 
lay (as a foundation) cf. Pind. Pyth. vii. 
4, Nem. i. 8. None of the emendations 
of βεβλήαται are convincing. wdc may 
be kept ; cf. h. Dem. 494 with 495. 

21. Hneipon probably includes the 
mainland of Greece and Asia Minor, as 
places situate in both are mentioned in 
the geographical list 30f. πορτιτρόφον: 
*‘cattle- feeding.” This rare word is 
now found in Bacchyl. xi. 30, of Meta- 
pontum. The fact that it is there the 
specific epithet of a place (like aiyiBoros 
and βούβοτος of Ithaca, ν 246) is no 
objection to its generic use here. παντο- 
πρόφον, if not an intentional conjec- 
ture, may be a corruption; ef. πόρδαλις, 
πάρδαλις, πόρτιος, maprios; J. H. S. xv. 


p. 261 


22. Cf. © 557, Π 299 ἐκ δ᾽ ἔφανεν 
πᾶσαι σκοπιαὶ καὶ mpwoves ἄκροι. So M 
282 ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων κορυφὰς καὶ πρώονας 
ἄκρους. 

28. ποταλιοί e’ ἅλαϑε npopéontec: an 
Homeric formula; cf. E 598, κ 351. 

24, Cf. v 284 ἠέ τις ἀκτὴ | κεῖθ᾽ ἁλὶ 
κεκλιμένη. 

26. The line has been ejected by Lenz 
and others, as a repetition of 17, which, 
however, is not offensive. The duplica- 
tion of évi and ἐν (27) presents no 
difficulty ; cf. B 721-2, and see n. on 
438. Kuneou: the Mss. give κύνθος ὄρος, 
and Steph. Byz. explicitly says κύνθος " 
kat θηλυκῶς καὶ οὐδετέρως. But in 141 
Κύνθου παιπαλόεντος must be masculine, 
and it is difficult to suppose that any 
writer, however negligent, could use it 
with two genders. The case of ὠδῆς and 
ἀοιδῆς in ἢ. Dem. 494 and 495, already 
quoted, is not so hard. Moreover, the 
Homeric idiom requires the gen. with 
ὄρος (cf. 34, 35, 40 etc.) Ine 21, ν 351 
ὄρος can be taken as in apposition to 
Νήριτον (Nnpirov has been suggested), as 
in i. 8 Νύση, ὕπατον ὄρος. 

27. Δήλῳ ἐν ἀμφιρύτῃ = inscr. in 
Mon. Grecs, 1879, p. 45; so a 50, 198, 
μ' 288 νήσῳ ἐν ἀμφιρύτῃ, » 325 (Aly). 

28, Mirunnofoic: ἅπαξ λεγ., but cf. ὃ 
567 Ζεφύροιο λιγὺ πνείοντος. On the 
lengthening -οίοις see Solmsen Unter- 
suchungen zur griech. Laut- und Verslehre 

. 114, 

29-30. The lacuna which Hermann 
wished before 30 does not seem necessary, 
if we put a full stop at ἀνάσσεις. The 
sense is no doubt abrupt, but not more 
so than the general style of the hymns, 
and the connexion at the end of the narra- 
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ὅσσους Κρήτη τ᾽ ἐντὸς ἔχεν καὶ δῆμος ᾿Αθηνῶν, 80 
νῆσός τ᾽ Αὐγίνη ναυσικλειτή τ᾽ Εὔβοια, 
Aiyai τ᾽ Ἑϊρεσίαι τε καὶ ἀγχιάλη Ἰ]επάρηθος, 





80. τ᾽ post κρήτη add. Hermann || ᾿Αθηνέων Hermann 
corr. Barnes: αἰγίνης Schneidewin || post εὔβοια add. kudnh HJ 


31. airina codd.: 
32. Πειρεείαν 


Ruhnken || ἀγχίαλοσ p: Gugiadoc Ilgen: ἀμφιάλη Matthiae 





tive (τόσσον ἔπ᾽. . . ἵκετο, 45) is certain. 
The asyndeton is closely paralleled by 
Q 544 ὅσσον Λέσβος ἄνω, Μάκαρος ἕδος, 
ἐντὸς ἐέργει κτὰλ., ἃ passage evidently 
in the writer’s mind; cf. ἐντὸς ἔχει 80, 
and Μάκαρος ἕδος 37. 

30-44, Many, though by no means 
all, of the places mentioned in this 
geographical list were famous for the 
worship of Apollo. It has been thought 
that they were named for this reason ; 
the poet perhaps meant to recount a 
number of cities and islands which 
afterwards received Apollo, although 
each feared to become his birthplace. 
But, if this view is correct, it is re- 
markable that Rhodes, one of the chief 
seats of Apollo-worship, is not men- 
tioned, although the neighbouring 
island of Carpathos, which was far less 
important, occurs in the catalogue. 
The list, taken as a whole, is purely 
geographical, and is compiled to show 
the extent of Leto’s wanderings round 
the coasts and islands of the Aegean. 
The places are enumerated in a more or 
less orderly sequence ; Leto starts from 
Crete, moves northwards by Aegina, 
Athens, and Euboea to Athos and 
Samothrace; she then returns south- 
ward, visiting Ida and taking on her 
way the chief islands of: the Aegean 
and places in Asia Minor, until she 
reaches the most southerly group of 
islands ; from Carpathos she moves in 
to Delos by way of Naxos, Paros, and 
Rheneia. 

30. There was a connecting link 
between Crete and Athens in a myth 
of Theseus, according to which the hero, 
after leaving Crete on his homeward 
voyage, instituted a festival in honour 
of Apollo at Delos. Cf. Paus. viii. 48. 
3, Plut. Thes. 21. The Cretans were 
among those who danced round the altar 
of the Delian Apollo, Verg. Aen. iv. 146. 
The poet may of course have known the 
legend ; but the connexion between the 
two places seems to be geographical 
rather than mythological. Accordin 
to the Athenian version, Leto passe 


direct from Attica to Delos (Hyperid. 


Jr. 70). 


31. Schneidewin and Baumeister read 
Αἰγίνης i.e. the nymph Aegina, as the 
name of the island would be in the 
nominative. But itis simpler to correct 
the Attic Atywa to Αἰγίνη. The rhythm 
of the line, which (as written in the 
MSs.) is entirely spondaic, is very rare. 
Indeed, the original existence of any — 
such στίχοι δωδεκασύλλαβοι may be 
doubted ; the exx. usually quoted (A 
130, Ψ 221, o 334, 6 15) admit at least 
one dactyl, if open syllables are restored. 
La Roche (Wiener Studien xx. p. 68) 
leaves x 175=192 σειρὴν δὲ πλεκτὴν ἐξ 
αὐτοῦ πειρήναντε, where however αὐτόο: 
may have been original. Here vavot- 
κλεϊτή τ᾽ ᾿Εὔβοια would give two dactyls. 

32. Airai: of several places so called, 
the most famous was the Achaean Aegae 
on the Corinthian gulf, but this is here 
out of the question. Hesychius (s.v.) 
mentions an island πρὸς τῇ Εἰὐβοίᾳ ἱερὸν 
Ποσειδῶνος, which suits the present 


passage. Cf. Eust. 708. 
Eipeciai: the editors have accepted 
Ruhnken’s Πειρεσίαι for τ᾽ εἰρεσίαι. 


Peiresiae was in Magnesia, and would 
be geographically suitable; ef. Apoll. 
Arg. i. 37. 584. But Pliny W. H. iv. 
23 mentions an island, Irrhesia, on the 
Thermaic gulf, and there was a city, 
Iresiae, in N. Greece (Livy xxxii. 13, 
where Leake North. Greece iv. 493 
proposes to read Piresiae). An island 
in the Thermaic gulf might well be 
mentioned together with Peparethos 
and Athos; metrical difficulties would 
prevent an absolutely accurate order in 
the recital of Leto’s travel. See on 35. 
ἀγχιάλη, ‘‘near the sea,” more 
properly of a city; B 640. But ef. 
Soph. 47. 185 Σαλαμῖνος ἀγχιάλουι On 
the fem. termination see J. H. S. xv. p. 
261. It is impossible to decide between 
ἀγχιάλη and ἀγχίαλος ; cf. B 697 ἀγ- 
χίαλόν τ’ "λντρωνα (ἀγχιάλην Zenodotus). 
Similar variants of fem. terminations in 
the hymns are ἢ. Ap. 181, 251, . Herm. 
124, 209, 272, 412, h. Aphr. 39, 50. 
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Θρηΐκιός τ᾽ ᾿Αθόως καὶ Πηλίου ἄκρα κάρηνα, 

Θρηϊκίη τε Σάμος Ἴδης 7 ὄρεα σκιόεντα, 

Σκῦρος καὶ Φώκαια καὶ Αὐτοκάνης ὄρος αἰπύ, 35 
Ἴμβρος τ᾽ εὐκτιμένη καὶ Λῆμνος ἀμιχθαλόεσσα, 

Λέσβος τ᾽ ἠγαθέη, Μάκαρος ἕδος Αἰολίωνος, 

καὶ Χίος, ἣ νήσων λιπαρωτάτη εἰν ἁλὶ κεῖται, 

παυπαλόεις τε Μίμας καὶ Κωρύκου ἄκρα κάρηνα, 

καὶ λάρος αὐἰγλήεσσα καὶ Αἰσαγέης ὄρος αἰπύ, 40 





88. ἄθως codd.: corr. Barnes 


85. atToxanic xzAtDS: ᾿Αντικάνης vel 


᾿Ακροκάνης Ilgen: Airoxadnuc Matthiae: ἄντα Κάνης Hermann: sequitur in 


zAtD v. 41 36. T om. Hermann 


40. αἰγαλέου F. C. Matthiae 





See Lobeck Paralip. p. 474 f., Kiihner- 
Blass 8 147. Among later poets, Pindar 
rather affects the fem. termination of 
compound adjectives (see Bury on Nem. 
iii. 2); Bacchylides v. 25 has ἀκαμάτας. 

35. CxOpoc: the proper order is 
again broken; coming southward from 
Samothrace Leto would naturally visit 
Imbros and Lemnos, before reaching 
Scyros. 

Moxa: a city in N. Ionia; its 
situation is described by Livy xxxvii. 
31, Strabo 582. 

Attoxdnuc: the value of the manu- 
script tradition is here well demonstrated ; 
the existence of Autocane was doubted, 
and various emendations were proposed ; 
but a town of this name, in Aeolis, is 
now known from its coinage (AYTOKANA. 
The head of Apollo sometimes occurs, 
pointing to an Apollo-cult). See Head 
Hist. Num. p. 478 (a reference we 
owe in the first instance to Mr. G. F. 
Hill). Κάνη or Κάναι is known from 
Strabo 615 as a mountain-range opposite 
the S. point of Lesbos. See Pauly- 
Wissowa 2597. The prefix adro- seems 
to denote ‘‘centre of” (so’ Fick B. B. 
xxii. p. 257), with which may be com- 
pared Autoba, Autolala, Automula 
(although some or all of these may not 
be genuine Greek names). 

86. εὐκτιχκένη : a quadrisyllable, cf. 
εὔσκοπος h. Aphr. 262; on the other 
hand ἐϊκτιμένης infra 102, in accordance 
with Homeric usage. Hence Hermann 
omits 7’. 

Guiyeahdéecca: only here and in Q 
753, in the same phrase. The derivation 
is obscure; see Leaf 2.6. and Ebeling. 
The most probable meaning is “smoky ” 
(ef. 6-ulx-An) with reference to the 
voleano Mosychlos. Antimachus read 


Del. 8. 


μιχθαλόεσσαν in the Homeric passage ; 
this would get rid of the dactylic caesura 
(see on h. Dem. 17),:but would introduce 
a spondaic fourth foot by position (see 
on h. Dem. 269). L. Meyer (Griech. Et. 
i.) thinks that μιχθαλόεις may be the 
older form. . 

37. See above on 29f.; cf. Paus. x. 
38. 2 Μάκαρος rod Αἰόλου. For the 
legends connected with this mythical 
king see Leaf on Q 544, Roscher s.v. 

38. The epithet λιπαρός (=fruitful) is 
not applied to lands by Homer. 

ein ἁλὶ κεῖται: cf. « 25, Callim. A. 
The complimentary reference 
to his own island is natural for the 
Chian poet. 

39. Miuac: opposite Chios, in the 
peninsula of Erythrae; cf. y 172. In 
Callim. ἢ. Del. 157 Iris watches on 
Mimas to prevent the islands from 
receiving Leto. Kopuxou: a neigh- 
bouring mountain, 8. of Mimas. 

40. KAdpoc (not in Homer): cf. ix. 
5; famous for the temple and oracle of 
Apollo, but probably mentioned only 
as being a land-mark. On the site see 
Frazer on Paus. vii. 3. 1. airArecca: 
the adjective is only found as an epithet 
of Olympus in Homer. It is applied to 
horses in xxxii. 9, and here seems to re- 
fer to the brightness of an elevated city. 

Nicander (Zher. 958) has Κλάρου 
νιφόεσσα πολίχνη, Where the adj. means 
“bright,” as in Ther. 291, 881, Alexiph. 
252. 

Aicaréuc: mentioned in Nicand. Ther. 
218, where the scholia note a variant 
Alyayén. Its position can only be 
inferred from this passage. A place 
Alyavén is mentioned in <Anth. Pal. 
vii. 390, but this was apparently in 
Macedonia. 
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, » 
καὶ Σάμος ὑδρηλὴ Μυκάλης τ᾽ αἰπεινὰ κάρηνα, 
: / / 
Μίλητός te Kéws te, πόλις Μερόπων ἀνθρώπων, 
\ / 3 \ \ / b] / 
καὶ Κνίδος αἰπεινὴ καὶ ἹΚάρπαθος ἠνεμόεσσαά, 
Νάξος 7 ἠδὲ Πάρος Ῥήναιά τε πετρήεσσα, 
τόσσον ἔπ᾽ ὠδίνουσα “ExnBorov ἵκετο Λητώ, 45 
el τίς of γαιέων viet θέλοι οἰκία θέσθαι. 
αἱ δὲ μάλ᾽ ἐτρόμεον καὶ ἐδείδισαν, οὐδέ τις ἔτλη 
Φοῖβον δέξασθαι, καὶ πιοτέρη περ ἐοῦσα, 
7 Ph ab te δ ν χὰ / > / / , 
πρίν y ὅτε δή ῥ᾽ ἐπὶ Δήλου ἐβήσατο πότνια Λητώ, 
καί μιν ἀνειρομένη ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα" 60 
Ann, εἰ γάρ κ᾽ ἐθέλοις ἕδος ἔμμεναι υἷος ἐμοῖο 





42. πόλεις p || μερόπων ἀγερώχων Pierson 
46. οἱ HT corr.: con xDJKS om. p || raidoon 


ῥήνεια Lobeck || merpHdec(c)a LIT 


44, ῥήναιά S: ῥηναία cet. : 


p: εἴ Tic γαιάων omisso οἱ Barnes: εἴ τις χ᾽ of Matthiae || ϑέλει codd.: corr. 


Matthiae: ἐθέλοι ult Hermann: 
ἐβήσςατο L: BHcato HJ: éBricero cet. 


υἱεῖ ἐθέλοι Franke 


49. ἐβήςατο DK: 
51. H pro εἰ Matthiae || κ᾿ ἐθέλοις HS: 


Keeéhoic J : keeéAHc LIL: κεθέλεις vel κ᾽ ἐθέλεις cet. || ἐμοῖο AHLR,: ἐμεῖο cet. 





41. Samos is called GOpHAHK from the 
abundance of its streams. Callim. h. 
Del. 48 νήσοιο διάβροχον ὕδατι μαστὸν 
Παρθενίης (οὔπω γὰρ ἔην Σάμος). Pliny 
NV. H. v. 37 names several rivers and 
fountains on the island. MuxdAnc... 
KdpHNa=B 869 (following Miletus 868). 

42. Μερόπων ἀνθρώπων : the Meropes 
were the ancient inhabitants of Cos (not 
Miletus, hence πόλεις (p) is a mistake ; 
the same variant occurs in T 60). They 
are mentioned by Pind. Nem. iv. 26, 
Isthm. v. 31, Herondas ii. 95, Hesych. 
s.v., Eusth. 97. 40. The Homeric 
formula μερόπων ἀνθρώπων no doubt 
suggested the addition of ἀνθρώπων here ; 
the usage is not Homeric, but is found 
infra 398, 424 Πυληγενέας ἀνθρώπους. 
So Apoll. Arg. B 677 Ὑπερβορέων 
dvOpérwv.. In Homer the idiom only 
occurs with ἀνήρ; cf. A 594 Σίντιες 
ἄνδρες, ζ 3 Φαιήκων ἀνδρῶν, but ἄνθρωπος 
ὁδίτης, π᾿ 268. 

43. Neither Cnidos nor Carpathos oc- 
cursin Homer. The Cnidians worshipped 
the Triopian Apollo, as well as rok ΘῈΣ "δὴ 
(Head Hist. Num. 523), and Κνίδιος is 
found once (in an inscription, as a title 
of the god). See Pauly-Wissowa 57. 
There was a temple of Apollo in Car- 
pathos, but the island was not specially 
celebrated for his cult. From this island, 
the most southerly point of her wander- 
ings, Leto returns towards Delos. 

44. Ndzoc: in spite of the fame of 
the Naxian Apollo, the island is doubtless 


only mentioned as a landmark between 
Carpathos and Delos(Gemoll). Ῥήναιά : 
the form is found in Theocr. xvii. 70, 
and in Suid. s.v., who also gives Ῥηνία, 
and Steph. Byz. attests ‘Pyvata (parox.) ; 
but the usual and probably correct form 
is Ῥήνεια, which Lobeck Paralip. 302 
would restore. Attic inscriptions sup- 
port Ῥήνεια (C. 1. A. i. 283, ii.? 814), 
ut cf. “Pyvaeds tb. 818. Steph. Byz. 
also mentions the forms Ῥήνη, ‘Pris. 
Paros and Rheneia are not in Homer. 

46. The variants were produced by 
the synizesis in γαιέων. ol, the con- 
jecture of H, is usually read, and is 
necessary with ἵκετο. Fick reads σοι 
with ἵκεο 45, but Λητώ nominative (ef. 
Λητοῖ 62) is against this. 

θέλοι : the optative is necessary. As 
ἐθέλω is the Homeric form, Franke 
and Gemoll write vie? ἐθέλοι, but the 
synizesis is very harsh, although it 
would have commended itself to Arist- 
archus, who wrote Πηλείδἤθελ᾽ (Ξ- Πηλείδη, 
ἔθελ) in A 277. However, in that 
passage and in o 317 θέλω seems to be 
established, and should be retained here, 
as in h. Herm. 274, h. Aphr. 38, and 
possibly ἡ. Dem. 160. 

49. ἐβήςατο : the Mss. vary between 
this form and ἐβήσετο,. as in Τ' 262, 
where Aristarchus preferred the forms 
in -e-, but did not make the change in 
his text. See Leaf Ζ.6., and H. ΟΘ΄. § 41. 

51. εἰ γάρ x’ ἐθέλοις : the apodosis is 
not expressed. For εἴ κεν with opt. see 
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/ 5 
Φοίβου ᾿Απόλλωνος, θέσθαι τ᾽ ἔνι πίονα νηόν" 
alt 

ἄλλος δ᾽ ov τις σεῖό ποθ᾽ ἅψεται, οὐδέ σε λήσει, 

2? by ; 54 dv. #9 > 

οὐδ εὔβων σε ἔσεσθαι ὀΐομαι οὔτ᾽ εὔμηλον, 

᾽ 

οὐδὲ τρύγην οἴσεις, οὔτ᾽ ἂρ φυτὰ μυρία φύσεις. 55 
x / t ALO Ψ / ς / \ Μ 

at δέ « ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκαέργου νηὸν ἔχῃσθα, 

3 

ἄνθρωποί τοι πάντες ἀγινήσουσ᾽ ἑκατόμβας 

3 799 » / 7 / BA > \ 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀγειρόμενοι, κνίση δέ τοι ἄσπετος αἰεὶ 
ὃ a b] eh. / 3 “ 3 ‘ieee Ὁ 

nod ἀναΐξει, βοσκήσεις θ᾽ οἵ κέ σ᾽ ἔχωσι 

\ >... 3 3 / > \ » - C43 9 
χειρὸς am ἀλλοτρίης, ἐπεὶ οὔ τοι πῖαρ ὑπ᾽ οὖδας. 60: 





52. éniz 53. ἄλλως JS: coni. Bothe ||| λήςει S: Aiccei cet.: λήσει Agar 
(τίσει Ernesti: ¢ ὀνήςει Jacobs: éceAdcce: Kirchhoff) 54. εὔβουν p: εὔβωλο 
ceS: cér’ Hermann 55. ofceic HJ: ofcreic LIIT : οἰςεῖς cet. || ofcerc] πολλὴν ¥ 
(πολλὸν in textu Εἰ : πολλὴν super textum T (noAAAN L), in marg. II) || hic desinit H 
57. Grinvicouc’ J: Grinoucin S ed. pr.: Grinficoucin cet. 58. éned der’ ἀρόμενοι J 


μ' θ 
59. θηρὸν ἄναξ ei βόοςκοια περί tac. .. c exwcin ET (sed omisso mu): yp. εἰ 


μ, 
βοςκοιςθε οἵ (ex οἷ) κε c’ ἔχωσιν margd EH: OHpon ἄναξ εἰ βόςκοις ς᾽ ἔχωσιν L: 
δηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ Bdécxoic: Θεοί κέ ς᾽ ἔχωςιν DK (Béckeic) Π: δηρὸν ἄνακτ᾽ εἶ 
Béckeic’ OH ῥὰ Θεοὶ κε ς᾽ ἔχωςι J: δηρὸν ἄνακτ᾽ εἰ Béckoic Θεοὶ κε ς᾽ ἔχωςει 5: 


OHpON ἄναξ εἰ βόσκοις linea non expleta Ὁ: ϑηρὸν ἄναξ εἰ Bécxoic euTac οἵκε ς᾽ 
éyooct ἄνακτ᾽ Τ' a man. sec.: NHcou ἀναΐξει βοςκήςεις e’ οἵ κε ς᾽ ἔχωςιν Stoll : 
ϑηχιοῦ Cobet: ϑηρὸν ἄναξ βόςκοι ce, ecol δέ κε ς᾽ αἰὲν ἔχωσιν Hermann: δηρὸν 
ἄνακτ᾽ εἰ Béckoic, οἵ τε θεοί κέ c’ ἔχωσιν Stephanus: ef βόσκης ςὸν ἄνακτα θεοί 
κέ ce θηρὸν ἔχωςιν Barnes: θεοὶ δέ κε μηρί᾽ ἔχωςιν Buttmann: βωκοῦ ἀναΐξει 
Béckoic δέ κε ϑῆμον ἅπαντα Schneidewin: ἧροα ἂν ἀΐξειε euvockoic, οἵ κε ς᾽ 
ἔχωσιν Bergk: OHu0d ἀναΐξει βορκοῖσ, euciai τέ c’ ἔχωςιν Baumeister: Béckoic 
ὃέ κεν Priem 60. πεῖαρ DJK: πείαρ LIL: πεῖας ET 





Η. G.§ 318. εἰ γάρ κ᾽ ἐθέλοις cannot be 
a wish, as this would require εἰ γὰρ 


addition to the ‘textual material, is 
evidently the weaker reading. The 


ἐθέλοις, H. G.§ 312. Matthiae suggested 
ἢ γάρ x’ or ἢ ἄρ κ᾽ a direct question, com- 
paring o 357 ξεῖν᾽, ἢ dp κ᾽ ἐθέλοις. 

53. ἄλλος: this gives excellent sense, 
though ἄλλως has some manuscript 
support, and has found favour. 

Agar’s λήςει, suggested by the reading 
of S (Class. Rev. x. p. 388), has settled 
this line. οὐδέ σε λήσει is a common 
threat ‘‘thou shalt know it,” cf. Ψ 326, 
Q 563, Δ 126, and the same v./. ἃ 102. 
It is curious that the corruption should 
so long have imposed upon the com- 
mentators. 

54, ce ἔςεςθαι : Spitzner compares T 
288, ¢ 151 for the hiatus after ce. Hence 
Hermann’s σέ γ᾽ is needless though 
Eberhard Metrische Beobachtungen ii. p. 
11, 12 prefers it. 

55. πολλήν, though δὴ interesting 


accentuation οἰσεῖς is due to scribes who 
had been copying Theocritus. οὔτ᾽ Gp 
φυτά κτλ. : Delos is quite treeless at 
the present day. 

59. The history of the gradual recon- 
struction of this line is instructive. 
The key was given by the members of 
the « family, and the problem was there- 
fore beyond the older editors, Stoll in 
1849 would have completed the solution, 
had he not neglected the indication 


μ 

δηρον, which it was left to Cobet to add 
(δημοῦ indeed had suggested itself to 
Baumeister, but, with a perverse sequel, 
ἀναΐξει first apparently to Schneidewin). 
Hollander p. 13 ingeniously explained 
περί ras as a note by a scribe giving the 
size of the lacuna in his archetype, J. 
H, S. xv. 165. One syllable only (-ησ-) 
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“Os φάτο' χαῖρε δὲ Δῆλος, ἀμειβομένη δὲ προσηύδα" 
Λητοῖ, κυδίστη θύγατερ μεγάλου ἸΚοίοιο, 
ἀσπασίη κεν ἐγώ γε γονὴν ἑκάτοιο ἄνακτος 

ΩΝ / 
δεξαίμην: αἰνῶς yap ἐτήτυμόν εἰμι δυσηχὴς 
ἀνδράσιν, ὧδε δέ κεν περιτιμήεσσα γενοίμην. 65 
3 \ , ΄ ” 520. 7 ΄ 
ἀλλὰ τόδε τρομέω, Λητοῖ, ἔπος, οὐδέ σε κεύσω" 
: / 

λίην γάρ τινά φασιν ἀτάσθαλον ᾿Απόλλωνα 
ἔσσεσθαι, μέγα δὲ πρυτανευσέμεν ἀθανάτοισι 
καὶ θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν ἐπὶ ζείδωρον ἄρουραν. 

i EP 2A / \ ΄ Ν \ [4 
τῷ p αἰνῶς δείδοικα κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ θυμόν, 70 
Op Se? τ \ n ” 7 > / : 
μὴ ὁπότ᾽ ἂν τὸ πρῶτον ἴδῃ φάος ἠελίοιο 





62. μεγάλοιο κρόνοιο codd.: corr. Barnes 
περὶ TuuHecca pS || renoiunn pJK (m, rec. marg.) 8: 


xDK 


63. KEN] μὲν ed. pr. 65. 
γ᾽ ἐροίμην cet. 71. ἴϑης 





in βοσκήσεις has to be added, and this 
is a slighter step than Priem’s βόσκοις 
δέ κεν, which involves neglect of θεοί. 
Moreover, the future tense is indicated 
by ἀγινήσουσι and ἀναΐξει. We miss 
the evidence of M, but this, to judge 
from 152 (another case of this curious 
syllabic corruption, a sure sign of long 
neglect), would not have been better. 
The sense ‘‘you shall feed those who 
own you by alien hands” is supported 
by the case of Delphi, equally barren 
(536, 537). 

60. πῖαρ Gn’ odac: cf. « 135 ἐπεὶ 
μάλα πῖαρ ὑπ᾽ οὖδας. Buttmann is 
probably right in considering πῖαρ a 
substantive here, as it almost cer- 
tainly is in A 550, P 659 βοῶν ἐκ 
πῖαρ ἑλέσθαι. ‘* There is no rich soil 
beneath the surface.” For ὑπό with 
the acc. in this sense cf. Τ' 371, T 
259, β 181 etc. Some take πῖαρ as an 
adjective, in which case ὑπό (ὕπ᾽) would 
‘be for ὕπεστι. In support of this 
Solon xxxvi. 21 is quoted πῖαρ ἐξέλῃ 
γάλα, where, however, παρ΄ may still 
be a subst., ‘‘take the rich part out 
of the milk,” ἐξέλῃ being used with a 
double acc. 

62. Kofoio: cf. Hes. Zheog. 404, and 
Κοιογενής Pind. fr. 88. 2, Κοιογένεια 
Apoll. Arg. ii. 710, Kornts Callim. ἢ. 
Del. 150, Κοίου κόρας paean of Aris- 
tonous (Smyth WMelic Poets p. 527). 


Κρόνοιο is a case of the substitution of 


amore familiar name, aided perhaps by 
Θ 383 μεγάλοιο Κρόνοιο. If we could 
assume an original μεγάλοιο ἸΚοΐοιο (or 


Kéoo), the mistake of the mss. would 
be easier to account for. 

63. roNHN . . ϑεξαίμην : Matthiae 
compares Luc. Dial. Mar. 10 ἥ ye γῆ 
πᾶσα οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο ὑποδέξασθαι Tas αὐτῆς 
γονάς (Leto). 

64. SucHyHc: this passage seems to 
shew that the word is connected with 
ἠχέω and not with ἄχος (as Déderlein 
supposes); the sense required is “οὗ 
evil repute.” In Homer the word is 
only applied to πόλεμος and θάνατος. 

67. For the use of τις with an 
adjective cf. Τ' 220, E 688, H 156, Καὶ 41, 
X 281. 

68. πρυτανεύςεμεν : the verb and its 
cognates are not in Homer. πρύτανις, 
in the sense of * chief,” is not uncommon 
from the time of Pindar and Aeschylus. 

71f. ἴδῃς (x) is of course wrong, 
and ἀτιμήσω, ἀτιμήσῃ are evidently 
corrections which further require a 
conjunction in 73. Such an insertion, 
whether after καταστρέψας (Franke), or 
after ὥσῃ (Giphanius) is not a legitimate 
critical proceeding. The two participles, 
though ungraceful, seem original, and 
are defended by Matthiae. There is a 
similar, though easier, example in M 
113 ἢ, νήπιος οὐδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλε, κακὰς ὑπὸ 
κῆρας ἀλύξας, [ ἵπποισιν καὶ ὄχεσφιν 
ἀγαλλόμενος παρὰ νηῶν | ἂψ ἀπονοστήσειν. 
In Hes. Theog. 521 f. a second participle 
δήσας is well attested. 

The construction is not uncommon 
in later Greek: cf. Arist. Nub. 937 f. 
with Teuffel’s note, Eur. Or. 656f., 
Troad, 643 f. 
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a / 

νῆσον ἀτιμήσας, ἐπεὶ  Kpavanrredos εἰμι, 
\ 7 » ey \ > / 

ποσσὶ καταστρέψας Won ἁλὸς ἐν πελάγεσσιν. 
» θ᾽ δύ ν \_- , a ᾿ \ \ Ψ > \ 
ἐνθ ἐμὲ μὲν μέγα κῦμα κατὰ κρατὸς ἅλις αἰεὶ 

re ς a " 
κλύσσει, ὁ δ᾽ ἄλλην γαῖαν ἀφίξεται, ἥ κεν ἅδῃ οἱ, 75 

7 7, as / ; 
τεύξασθαι νήον τε καὶ ἄλσεα δενδρήεντα" 

/ rn 7 

πουλύποδες δ᾽ ἐν ἐμοὶ θαλάμας φῶκαί τε μέλαιναι 

> / δ. fal 
οἰκία ποιήσονται ἀκηδέα χήτεϊ λαῶν' 
3 3 ΜΚ 7 ΄ ΄ Ψ δεν 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ μοι τλαίης γε, θεά, μέγαν ὅρκον ὀμόσσαι, 
> / “ ᾿ς 7 Ν 
ἐνθάδε μιν πρῶτον τεύξειν περικαλλέα νηὸν 80 
5 / / , 
ἔμμεναι ἀνθρώπων χρηστήριον, αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 


, δ᾽ ἐφ τ , Κα τῳ σὴς , x 
TAVTAS ΕἾ ἀνθρώπους, E€7TEL ἢ πολυώνυμος Εεσταύ. 





12. ἁτιμήςας p: ἁτικήσω xDK αὖ vid.: ἀτιχκκήςη JS D superser. K corr. 73. 
ὥςει xAtDJS: d&cy δ᾽ Giphanius: καταστρέψας 9 Franke: ὠθεῖν Kiimmer 


14. ἄλλυδις J: GAAuvdic ἄλλο Stephanus 
(ἄϑη οἱ Il): ἀδή of E: ἀδὴ of T: ἀδοίη »: ἀΐϊϑης M 


75. H vel A codd.: ἀδῆ of zAtDL 
78. ἀκηδέα χήτεϊ λαῶν 


Ma (ἀκηθϑέα ἄχη τεϊλάων ET: ἀκηθϑέά χητει λάων L) zDS: ἕκαστά τε φῦλα 


νεπούϑδων 7 


19. ϑεῶν pro eéa Kammer 


81. lacunam post h.v. stat. 


Hermann, quam explevimus verbis Teuzdceco NHoUc Te Kai GAcea δενθρήεντα 
82. ἐπειὴ J: énix Ma: ἐπείη p || ἔσται M, marg. J (γρ΄.) : éctin cet. 





72. KpanaHnedoc: only here; cf. 
kpavad, of Delos, Pind. Jsthm. i. 3, 
as in this hymn 16, 26; Orph. Arg. 
1357. 

73. KaTactpéwac: the exact meaning 
is not clear ; the verb hardly admits the 
translation of L. and S. ‘‘ trampling on 
it.” The sense is rather “overturning” 
or ‘‘upsetting’’ Delos, and so sinking 
it. There is, however, nothing in the 
word which need imply a floating island, 
as Gemoll supposes. In Pind. fr. 87, 
88 Christ (cf. Callim. ἢ. Del. 34f., 
Strabo 485) the island is said to 
have floated until the advent of Leto. 
Gemoll thinks that Pindar had this 
passage in mind, and quite needlessly 
emphasises this doubtful supposition to 

rove that the hymn is older than 

indar. Better proofs can, of course, 
be given. In a different connexion 
Apoll. Arg. B 679f. says of an island 
visited by Apollo ἡ δ᾽ ὑπὸ ποσσὶν | celero 
νῆσος ὅλη, κλύζεν δ᾽ ἐπὶ κύματα χέρσῳ. 

ἁλὸς ἐν πελάγεςειν = ε 335. 

77. Compare ε 482 πουλύποδος θαλάμης 
ἐξελκομένοιο. 

78. οἰκία ποιήσονται: cf. Μ 168. 
ἀκηδέα is probably passive, “unheeded,” 
and so ‘‘safe.” But it has also been 
taken as active, ‘‘careless,” in which 


case the epithet would be transferred 
to the οἰκία from the φῶκαι, to which it 
would more properly refer. Cf. 6 123 
alu’ ἀπολιχμήσονται axndées.—The read- 
ing of the Paris family ἕκαστά re φῦλα 
verovowy is recognised to be a late 
piece of patchwork, suggested by 6 404 
φῶκαι νέποδες καλῆς ἁλοσύδνης. The 
form verovdwy (-ενεπόδων) is quite 
barbarous, and the sense of ‘‘fish” or 
‘*sea-monsters”’ was not attached to 
the word before Alexandrine times. 
The variant was probably due to a 
‘*corrector,” who could make nothing 
of ἀκηδέα ἄχη τεϊλάων, or some similar 
corruption. 

79. Of. € 178, κ 848. 

81. xpHcTHpion : not in Homer (Hes. 
Jr. 39. 6, 48). For the oracle at Delos 
see (besides reff. in Gemoll) Lebégue 
Recherches sur Délos 1876, F. W. H. 
Myers Classical Essays p. 29f., Dyer 
Gods in Greece p. 370. References in 
Pauly-Wissowa, art. Apollon, and s.yv. 
Κύνθιος 57. Verrall (p. 18f.) mini- 
mises the importance of the oracle, and 
rejects 80-82, with 132, as the work of 
a ‘‘compiler.” The passages, however, 
are geuuine; the Delian oracle must 
have had some power, at least for the 
islanders, although its fame was obscured 
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‘ a / 
‘Os ἄρ᾽ ἔφη: Λητὼ δὲ θεῶν μέγαν ὅρκον ὄμοσσεν' 
lal : a \ 
ἴστω viv τάδε γαῖα καὶ οὐρανὸς εὐρὺς ὕπερθεν, 
/ Ν “ / 
καὶ τὸ κατειβόμενον Στυγὸς ὕδωρ, ὅς τε μέγιστος 85 
/ / A a 
ὅρκος δεινότατός Te πέλει μακάρεσσι θεοῖσιν" 
ἢ μὴν Φοίβου τῇδε θυώδης ἔσσεται αἰεὶ 
Ζ / VA / 3 
βωμὸς καὶ τέμενος, τίσει δέ σέ y ἔξοχα πάντων. 
᾿ ΛΕ ἀροῦν πον ς τὰν , / f we 
Αὐτὰρ ἐπεί p ὄμοσέν τε τελεύτησέν τε τὸν ὅρκον, 
a a / 
Δῆλος μὲν μάλα χαῖρε γόνῳ ἑκάτοιο ἄνακτος, 90 
\ FAD Gee Ae , / ἐᾷ 
Λητὼ δ᾽ ἐννῆμάρ τε καὶ ἐννέα νύκτας ἀέχνπτοις 


> / / 
ὠδίνεσσι πέπαρτο. 


θεαὶ δ᾽ ἔσαν ἔνδοθι πᾶσαι, 


Ψ ” 7 , ς 7 
ὄσσαν aploTal ἔσαν, Διώνη τε “Pein τε 

3 t 7 \ > / 3 / 
Iyvain τε Θέμις καὶ ἀγάστονος Αμφιτρίτη, 





83. Suocen x: Sucocen DK, marg. J 
ron Franke 
Wolf || pein ed. pr.: ῥέη codd, 


92. ἔνϑοϑι] αὐτόθι Ilgen: ἐνθάδε Hermann 


88. ς᾽ ἔξοχα ETT: ce ἔξοχα JS 90. 





by Delphi. At all events, it is hard to 
follow Bouché-Leclereq (Divination iii. 
p- 13f.) who argues that there never 
was an actual oracle at Delos, and that 
χρηστήριον refers loosely to unattached 
diviners, who drew their inspiration 
from the goddess Brizo, or Glaucus. 

Hermann is almost certainly right 
in marking a lacuna after this line. 
The sense is: ‘‘let him first make a 
temple here, and then <he may build 
temples>. among all men, for he is 
destined to be famous.” But this mean- 
ing cannot be extracted from the passage 
as it stands. 

82. πολυώνυμοα : see on h. Dem. 18. 
ἔσται: the future is necessary to the 
sense, and the corruption in xp is easy ; 
see J. H. S. xv. p. 272. 

83. ee@n μέγαν SpKon=B 377, 
followed by αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ὄμοσεν. κτλ., 
as in 89. 

84-86. Cf. O 36-38=e 184-186 where 
see note in M. and R. on the oath of 
the gods. 
with ε, see 79 (Gemoll). 

86. SpKoc is here not the oath (as in 
88) but the object sworn by; so in B 
755, Hes. Theog. 400, 784 and often. 

87. euwduc Booudc: cf. h. Aphr. 59, 
orac. ap. Hendess 19. 1 βωμούς τε θυώδεις. 

90. γόνῳ : this should mean “off- 
spring,” not ‘‘ birth” ; Aesch. Supp. 171 
(144) has been quoted for γονῷ Ξε γονῇ, 
but the passage is doubtful. (See Tucker 
ad loc.) Franke’s γονῇ is supported by 
γονήν 63. 


For the author’s familiarity . 


91. ἐννῆμαρ: a vague conventional 
number ; see on h. Dem. 47. 

92. Endoe1, “Sin the island.” Cf. 
Callim. h. Del. 222 Λητώ τοι μίτρην 
ἀναλύεται ἔνδοθι νήσου, an expression 
which Baumeister thinks may have been 
borrowed from the present passage. So 
Hes. fr. 93 ἔνδοθι νήσου. 

93. ὅεςαι Upicrai Ecan=P 377 (masc.). 
Wolf’s ἔασι has been generally accepted, 
as the first syllable of Διώνη is short in 
Homer and Hesiod (E 370, Theog. 17, 
353); cf. also Theocr. xv. 106 Κύπρι 
Awyvata. €can may be due to ἔσαν in 
92; Gemoll, however, retains it, compar- 
ing Diana in Latin. Schulze Q. Z. p. 
156n. In P 429 the mss. vary between 
Αὐτομέδων Διώρεος and γε Διώρεος ἄλκιμος 
υἱός. 

The choice of the goddesses who are 
here named is rather remarkable ; they 
probably represent older, Titanic deities. 
Rhea and Themis are mentioned together 
as Titans by Hesiod (Zheog. 135) and 
Apollodorus (i. 3), who adds Dione. 
Baumeister notes that, while these 
goddesses are very rarely found in 
Homer, they frequently occur in the 
Orphic poems; he therefore suggests 
that their names may have been inter- 
polated by a follower of that school. 
But the influence may well have been 
Hesiodean rather than Orphic. 

94. ᾿Ιχναίη τε Oéuic: from Ichnae, a 
town in Thessaly famous for the cult 
of Themis; Strabo 435 Ἴχναι, ὅπου ἡ 
Θέμις Ἰχναία τιμᾶται, Hesych. s.v. 


93. ἔασι pro ἔσαν 


4 
: 
} 
4 
; 
Ἃ 
ἃ 
t 
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ἄλλαι τ᾽ ἀθάναται, νόσφιν λευκωλένου “Hpns* 95 
ἧστο yap ἐν μεγάροισι Διὸς νεφεληγερέταο. 
/ > Ἅ. διε αν / / 
μούνη δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπέπυστο μογοστόκος Εἰλείθυια" 
ἧστο γὰρ ἄκρῳ Ὀλύμπῳ ὑπὸ χρυσέοισι νέφεσσιν, 
“Ἥρης φραδμοσύνῃς λευκωλένου, ἥ μιν ἔρυκε 


4 Ψ 3 vy > e\ > 4 4 / 
ζηλοσύνῃ, 0 T ap υἱὸν ἀμύμονά τε κρατερὸν τε 


100 


/ / 
Λητὼ τέξεσθαι καλλιπλόκαμος TOT ἔμελλεν. 
e δ᾽ 3 A Doe / > \ / 
Ai Ipw προὔπεμψαν ἐὐκτιμένης ἀπὸ νήσου, 
> g/ / ς / / “ 
ἀξέμεν Εἰλείθυιαν, ὑποσχόμεναι μέγαν ὅρμον, 
χρυσείοισι λίνοισιν ἐερμένον, ἐννεάπηχυν᾽" 





96 om. MET || μεγάροισι ed. pr.: μεγάροις codd. 
102. Ypin codd., cf. 107 || προύπεμψαν ES : 
104. ypUceon Aéxtpoicin éepuénon Barnes: Afeoict Pepp- 


@paduocunH cet.: corr. Baumeister 
NpoUnempan cet. 
miiller: vulg. tuentur Matthiae, Franke 


99. ppaduocunuc M : 





᾿Ιχναίην, Lycophr. 129. Preller-Robert 
i.2 p. 477. For such titles οἵ, A 8 Ἥρη 
τ᾿ ᾿Αργείη καὶ ᾿Αλαλκομενηϊς ᾿Αθήνη. 

ἀγάςστονος ᾿Αμφιτρίτη Ξε α 97. Amphi- 
trite was present at the birth of Athena 
(relief of Gitiadas, Paus. iii. 17. 3) and 
of Aphrodite (base of statue of Olympian 
Zeus by Pheidias, Paus. v. 11. 8); for 
extant monuments see Pauly- Wissowa 
1966. 

96. This line, omitted in M and two 
members of x, fell out from homocarchon 
with 98. The fact has no bearing upon 
its age or genuineness. For exx. of the 
JSormer line of a pair being omitted ef. 
below 344, 345, ἃ. Herm. 215, 216. 

97-99 are apparently adapted from N 
521-524 οὐδ᾽ dpa πώ τι πέπυστο... ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅ γ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἄκρῳ ᾿Ολύμπῳ ὑπὸ χρυσέοισι 
νέφεσσιν | ἧστο, Διὸς βουλῇσιν ἐελμένος. 
Virgil (den. xii. 792) has a similar 
expression : (Junonem) fulva pugnas de 
nube tuentem. 

97. uorocréxoc Εἰλείθυια --Π 187, T 
103. We find the plural μογοστόκοι 
Ἐϊλείθυιαι in A 270, where see Leaf’s 
note on the derivation of the two words. 
Schulze Q. ZL. p. 259 ἢ. 

98. xpucéoici Némeccin: here and in 
N 523 La Roche (Homer. Unters. i. p. 
57, 83) would read χρυσέοις νεφέεσσιν, 
as νέφος and νεφέλη generally make 
position in Homer. So in h. Aphr. 67 
μετὰ νεφέεσσι. But there are exceptions 
to the rule ; cf. P 243 and 372. 

99. ppaduocUNHc: the dat. plural is 
suggested by the reading of M, and 
would be liable to corruption; see 
J. H. S. xv. p. 274. Baumeister com- 


pares Hes. T'heog. 626, 884, 891, Op. 
245. The singular φραδμοσύνῃ first 
occurs in Apoll. Arg. B 649. 

100. 8 τ᾽, 1.6. ὅ τε (Ξεὅτι τε); La 
Roche Homer. Unters. i. p. 122 f., H. 6. 
§ 269 (3). 

102 f. The importance of KEilithyia 
must have been greater in the older 
versions of the legend, since her journey 
from the Hyperboreans to help Leto 
was the subject of Olen’s hymn (Herod. 
iv. 35, Paus. i. 18. 5, viii. 21. 3, ix. 27. 
2). On Hilithyia see Farnell Cults ii. p. 
608f. ‘‘In the Delian worship, so far 
as the hymn of Olen expressed it, she 
was more than a divinity of childbirth : 
the poet invoked her as a primaeval 
goddess, older than Cronos, a dispenser 
of destiny, and the mother of Eros” (p. 
610). Herodotus (/.c.) and Pausanias 
(i. 18. 5) testify to a regular cult of the 
goddess at Delos. See inser. in B. C. H. 
vi. 100, xiv. 412; Baur in Philol. Suppl. 
viii. p. 475. 

102. Ἶριν : the Delians sacrificed to 
Iris (Semus ap. Athen. 6458) on the 
Ἑκάτης νῆσος, an islet off Delos (Har- 
pocr. and Suid. s.v.), and it is possible 
that the archaic Delian statue called the 
Nike of Archermus, really represents 
Iris (Sikes Nike of Archermus, see 
Gardner Greek Sculpturei. p.117). But 
the introduction of Iris in the hymn 
may be due to epic influence. Cf. gener- 
ally Maass J. F. i. 164 sq. 

104. χρυςείοιει AfNoiciIn ἐερμένον : 
Barnes’ χρύσεον, ἠλέκτροισιν ἐερμένον, 
which recent editors have accepted, is 
graphically quite unjustified; nor is 

G 
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νόσφιν δ᾽ ἤνωγον καλέειν λευκωλένου “Ἥρης, 


105 


> / a 

μή μιν ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπέεσσιν ἀποστρέψειεν ἰοῦσαν. 
ae RES oa Si "κέ 71 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τό γ᾽ ἄκουσε ποδήνεμος ὠκέα Ἶρις, 
a / / a \ 

βῆ pa θέειν, ταχέως δὲ διήνυσε πᾶν τὸ μεσηγύ. 
ΝΑῸ > , 0 ἂν an “δ Pie oy] 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἵκανε θεῶν ἕδος, αἰπὺν ᾿Ολυμπον, 


αὐτίκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ Ἐϊλείθυιαν ἀπὸ μεγάροιο θύραζε 
ἐκπροκαλεσσαμένη ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα, 


110 


πάντα μάλ᾽, ὡς ἐπέτελλον ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχουσαι. 
ns 3 

τῇ δ᾽ dpa θυμὸν ἔπειθεν ἐνὶ στήθεσσι φίλοισι, 
\ \ \ / / By > e ΩΝ 

βὰν δὲ ποσὶ τρήρωσι πελειάσιν ἴθμαθ᾽ ὁμοῖαι. 


, Ἄ 
εὖτ᾽ ἐπὶ Δήλου ἔβαινε μογοστόκος Ἐϊλείθυια, 


11ὅ 





114. Testrmonium. Aristoph. Aves 575 Ἴριν δέ γ᾽ “Ὅμηρος ἔφασκ᾽ ixédnv εἶναι 


τρήρωνι πελείῃ (v. infra). 





101. ipic M: {pic cet. 
éyontec ET 


110. ἀπεκ LIT: dn’ ἐκ codd.: ἀπὸ M 
114, Yeuae’ M: Ycuae’ x: Ycouae’ pS: YOuae’ zDII superser. 


112. 





there reason to suppose that the author 
slavishly imitated Homer (σ 296). See 
J. H. 5. xvii. p. 244. The manuscript 
tradition has been vindicated by a close 
parallel from a Delian inventory of 
364 B.c. Cf. B. C. H. x. p. 464 ορμος 
χρυσους συν τωι λινωι καὶ τοις ETNPTNMEVOLS, 
C.I.A. ii. pt. ii. p. 18. v. 71, p. 128 vv. 
1, 19. In ο 460 χρύσεον ὅρμον ἔχων 
μετὰ δ᾽ ἠλέκτροισιν ἔερτο the chain was 
strung at intervals with amber beads or 
pendants; so here the necklace appears 
to have been ornamented with gold 
wire used like thread, or with actual 
thread gilded (χρύσειοι). The latter ex- 
planation seems supported by B. C. H. 
vi. p. 50 ορμος χρυσους emt ταινιδιωι and 
p. 82 rawia περιηργυρωμενη. The poet’s 
description of the necklace may well 
have been based upon votive offerings 
which he saw at Delos. On _ these 
Delian ὅρμοι see Homolle B. C. H. vi. 
p. 123, 124. 

107. ποϑήνελοα ὠκέα “Ipic=E 368, 
and see Leaf on Ψ 198, where the form 
ὠκέα, and the question of an originally 
digammated Ἶρις are discussed. The 
epithet ποδήνεμος, taken in conjunction 
with χρυσόπτερος Θ 398, A 185, shew 
that Homer conceived of Iris as actually 
flying, but with foot wings, such as are 
generally found in archaic monuments 
of the winged female type. Flying 
figures were first represented by Greek 
artists in attitude of striding; cf. βῆ 
pa θέειν. See Class. Rev. xiil. Ὁ. 468 


cng of Studniczka’s die Siegesgit- 
tin). 

108. τὸ μπεςηγύ : cf. h. Dem. 317. 

109. Cf. E 367, 868. 

110. ἀπό seems preferable to ἀπὲκ (ἀπ᾽ 
ἐκ), which is not found in Homer, al- 
though διέκ, ὑπέκ arecommon. For ἀπέκ 
Baumeister quotes Q. Smyrn. iv. 540. 

111. ἔπεα πτερόεντα mpocHida: the 
phrase is properly followed directly by 
the speech which it introduces; with 
the present passage Franke compares v 
165, where two lines intervene; and Q 
142, where the speech precedes @s.. . 
ἔπεα πτερόεντ᾽ ἀγόρευον. But even these 
instances are hardly parallel, as here 
there is no actual speech recorded at all. 

114. The line is interesting as being, 
in all probability, one of the rare 
passages in the hymns to which ancient 
authors refer. It seems to prove that 
Aristophanes knew the hymn; οἵ, Av. 
575 above. The schol. Rav. remarks ὅτι 
ψεύδεται παίζων " οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ “Ipidos ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ Ἥρας " at δὲ βάτην τρήρωσι 
πελειάσι ἴθμαθ᾽ ὁμοῖαι (E 778, the origin 
of this line). The schol. Ven., however, 
notes οἱ δὲ ἐν ἑτέροις ποιήμασιν Ὁμήρου 
φασὶ τοῦτο γενέσθαι" εἰσὶ γὰρ καὶ ὕμνοι. 
The probability that the latter scholiast 
is right is much strengthened by Arist. 
Eq. 1015 διὰ τριπόδων ἐριτίμων, which 
seems to be a quotation from 443 infra. 

Yeuae’: verbal subst., ‘‘ goings.” 

115. εὖτε : regularly with asyndeton 
in Homer ; Z 392 etc., infra 427. 
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τὴν τότε δὴ τόκος εἷλε, μενοίνησεν δὲ τεκέσθαι. 
ἀμφὶ δὲ φοίνικι βάλε πήχεε, γοῦνα δ᾽ ἔρεισε 
λειμῶνι μαλακῷ, μείδησε δὲ γαῖ ὑπένερθεν" 

ἐκ δ᾽ ἔθορε πρὸ φόωσδε, θεαὶ δ᾽ ὀλόλυξαν ἅπασαι. 


Ἔνθα σέ, nie Φοῖβε, θεαὶ λόον ὕδατι καλῷ 


120 





116. 04 τότε THN Ilgen 


120. AoGon codd.: corr. Stephanus 





116. Most editors follow Ilgen in read- 
ing δὴ τότε τήν, on the ground that 
greater stress should be laid on the time 
than on the person. But the Mss. are 
unanimous in giving τὴν τότε δή, and the 
emphasis laid on τήν is quite suitable. 

117. For the palm at the birth ef. 
Theogn. 5 Φοῖβε ἄναξ ὅτε μέν σε θεὰ τέκε 
πότνια Λητὼ | φοίνικος ῥαδινῇς χερσὶν 
ἐφαψαμένη, Callin. h. Del. 208 ἀπὸ δ᾽ 
ἐκλίθη ἔμπαλιν ὥμοις | φοίνικος ποτὲ πρέμ- 
vov. The sacred palm in the precinct 
of Apollo at Delos is mentioned in ¢ 
162; it was reputed to be alive in the 
time of Cicero (Leg. i. 1) and Pliny 
(NV. H. xvi. 89). The palm-tree was one 
of the types on Delian coins (Head Hist. 
Num. p. 413). According to Eur. Hec. 
458, Jon 919, Eust. 1557, Leto clasped 


the palm with one hand, a laurel with . 


the other. Euripides (1. 7. 1097) adds 
an olive to the other trees. In the 
Delian hymn (B. C. H. xviii. p. 345 f., 
Smyth Melic Poets p. 533) the olive 
alone takes the place of the palm: ὃν 
ἔτικτε Λατὼ μάκαιρα πα[ρὰ λίμνᾳ] κλυτᾷ 
χερσὶ γλαυκᾶς ἐλαίας Ovyoto’. Cf. also 
Ael. Var. Hist. v. 4, Hyg. Fab. 140, 
Catull. 34. 7. See Crusius die delph. 
‘ Hymnen 1894 p. 74. In the Ephesian 
account of the birth, an olive, still shown 
in the time of Tacitus, helped Leto (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 61). The names *Edala and 
Φοῖνιξ were given to two streams near the 
temple of Apollo at Tegyra (see on 16). 
The legend suggests a Greek belief in 
the efficacy of the palm or olive to en- 
sure a safe or quick delivery. Traces of 
the custom have survived in modern 
Greece, where an olive-branch, called 
the Virgin’s hand, and sacred to St. 
Eleutherios or Panaghia Vlastike, is 
sometimes grasped by women (Bent 
Cyclades p. 182, Rodd Customs and Lore 
of Modern Greece p. 141). So Swedish 
women used to twine their arms round 
a venerated tree (Mannhardt B. K. p. 
51). See also Frazer G. B. i. p. 196. 
γοῦνα δ᾽ Epeice: for this position see 
Frazer on Paus. viii. 48. 7: ‘‘we may 
infer that in antiquity Greek women 


were often, perhaps generally, delivered 
on their knees.” He quotes Ploss das 
Weib? p. 175 to shew that the attitude 
is still adopted in Greece and elsewhere. 

118. meidHce δὲ rai’ ὑπένερθεν : so 
Theognis 9 ἐγέλασσε δὲ γαῖα πελώρη, 
γήθησεν δὲ βαθὺς πόντος ἁλὸς πολιῆς. 
The idea of earth ‘‘smiling” is Homeric, 
cf. T 362 γέλασσε δὲ πᾶσα περὶ χθὼν 
χαλκοῦ ὑπὸ στεροπῆς, where, however, 
the original meaning οἵ γελᾶν (=shine) 
may be predominant, As Leaf (ad Joc.) 
notes, the two ideas pass naturally into 
one another. In the present passage 
as often in later Greek, the personifica- 
tion of smiling Nature is clear; οἵ, 
h. Dem. 14, Aesch. P. V. 90, Apoll. 
Arg. A 880, A 1169. For the joy of 
Nature at the birth of a god, compare 
also the Delphic hymn (quoted on 117) 
πᾶς δὲ γάθησε πόλος οὐράνιοϊς, ἀννέφελος, 
ἀγλαός, ν]ηνέμους δ᾽ ἔσχεν αἰθὴρ ἀ[ελλῶν 
Taxuter jets [δρόμους κτὰ. (of Apollo) ; 
paean to Dionysus (8, C. H. 1895 p. 
393, Smyth Melic Poets p. 524) πάντες 
δ᾽ [ἀστέρες ἀγχ]όρευσαν, πάντες δὲ βροτοὶ 
χ[άρησαν σαῖς], Βάκχιε, γένναις. For other 
exx. see Adami de poet. scaen. p. 252 f. 

119. ἐκ δ᾽ eope πρὸ φόωςοϑε : see on 
h. Herm. 12. For ἐκθρώσκω in this sense 
ef. Hes. Theog. 281, Callim. h. Del. 255, 
h. Herm. 20, Panyas. ap. schol. Pind. 
Pyth. 3.177 καί ῥ᾽ ὃ μὲν ἐκ κόλποιο τροφοῦ 
θόρε ποσσὶ Θυώνης. 

eeai ὃ᾽ ὁλόλυξαν : cf. Frazer on Paus. 
ix. 11. 3, where parallel examples are 
quoted of the cry uttered by women, 
probably as a signal that a birth had 
taken place. So Theocr. xvii. 64 Kéws 
δ᾽ ὀλόλυξεν (at the birth of Ptolemy) ; 
the whole passage (58-70) shews Theo- 
eritus’ acquaintance with the hymn. 
Callimachus also appears to borrow: οἵ. 
ἢ. Del. 255-258. 

120. Hie: an obscure epithet of Apollo, 
only here and in O 365, T 152. L. 
Meyer (Griech. Et. i.) marks it as of un- 
certain derivation. Aristarchus con- 
nected it with tm, a derivation appar- 
ently accepted by Ebeling. Others 
compare the cry (7 (/é), which certainly 
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ἁγνῶς καὶ καθαρῶς, σπάρξαν δ᾽ ἐν φάρεϊ λευκῷ, 
λεπτῷ νηγατέῳ" “περὶ δὲ χρύσεον στρόφον ἧκαν. 
50) oP OP / / / / 
οὐδ᾽ ap ᾿Απόλλωνα χρυσάορα θήσατο μήτηρ, 
3 \ / / \ > / > \ 
ἀλλὰ Θέμις νέκταρ τε Kal ἀμβροσίην ἐρατεινὴν 
> / \ > / nm \ /, 
ἀθανάτῃσιν χερσὶν ἐπήρξατο" χαῖρε δὲ Λητώ, 125. 
οὕνεκα τοξοφόρον καὶ καρτερὸν υἱὸν ἔτικτεν. 
Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δή, Φοῖβε, κατέβρως ἄμβροτον εἶδαρ, 
οὔ σέ γ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἴσχον χρύσεοι στρόφοι ἀσπαίροντα, 
ἐς + / en / \ / / 
οὐδ᾽ ἔτι δεσμά σ᾽ ἔρυκε, λύοντο δὲ πείρατα πάντα. 
αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἀθανάτῃσι μετηύδα Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων᾽ 130 





122. στροφὸν codd. 


125. ἀθανάτοιει KV : ἐπώρξατο Μ : yxeipecin ἀθανάτμςο᾽ 


énopézato Ilgen: ἀθανάτμο yefpeccin D’Orville (mopézato Martin): ὀρέξατο 


Maittaire, D’Orville: ἀθανάτοις yeiAeccin Eble: ἀπήρξατο Voss 
M 128. ἔσχον S || crpogoi codd. || &cnaipontec ET 
KS (ϑεοματ᾽ J): Secudr’ MxAtD: Secud c’ praetulit Matthiae 


DJ ed. pr. 


127. &BpoTon 
129. decude’ »: décuaT™ 


130. ἀθανάτοισι 





produced ζήϊος ; for the double form cf. 
ἴουλος, οὗλος. Brunnhofer (Hom. Réitsel, 
1899) translates hiilfreich, comparing the 
Vedic avitar. 

Adon: the mss. give the unmetrical 
form λοῦον ; so Arist. Nub. 838 καταλούει 
for καταλόει. Cf. κ 361 λό᾽, Hes. Op. 749 
λόεσθαι, and variant in the Townley 
schol. on O 3893 τινὲς “érepre λούων ᾿" 
(Nauck λόων i.e. \6Fwv), and see Schulze 
Q. Ε. p. 65 n., Smyth Tonic p. 535, 
Solmsen Untersuch. Ὁ. 18. 

121. G@rng@c καὶ καθαρῶα: cf. Hes. 
Op. 337, where each word has _ its 
each sense, ‘‘with pure heart and 

ands.” Here, as Gemoll remarks, 
ἁγνῶς is superfluous; the expression 
seems to have been blindly copied from 
Hesiod. So orac. ap. Hendess 1. 14, 
and 54. 3. 

123. ypucdopa: an epithet of Apollo 
in 395 (where see note), E 509, O 256, 
Hes. Op. 771, fr. 227, Pind. Pyth. v. 
104, Apoll. Arg. Τ' 1282; of Demeter, 
h. Dem. 4. In Homer and ἡ. Dem. the 
nom. would be χρυσάορος, according to 
the MSS. ; so xpvoadpov 395. Leaf on 
E 509 argues that forms from χρυσάωρ 
should everywhere be restored; the 
hiatus in O 256 produced χρυσάορον for 
χρυσάορα. 

ϑήςατο : only here in a causal sense, 
of the mother. In Homer and h. Dem. 
236 the verb is used of the child. The 
prose form θηλάζω has a similar double 
use. 

124. So the babe Aristaeus is fed on 


nectar and ambrosia, and is made im- 
mortal, Pind. Pyth. ix. 63. 

125. ἐπήρξατο: for the Homeric 
formula ἐπάρχεσθαι δεπάεσσιν cf. M. and 
R. on γ 840, Leaf on A 471. It seems 
established that in this phrase émdp- 
χεσθαι means to offer a “‘first portion” 
of the wine by pouring some drops 
into each cup successively (ἐπί). In the 
present instance, this force of the pre- 
position has been lost, and the verb has. 
come to mean ““ handsel with,” or simply 


“ἐς offer as an act of ritual,” without any 


notion of making a beginning. The word 
is no doubt chosen to express the rever- 
ence which Leto feels for the young god. 
For the ace. with ἐπάρχεσθαι ef, a similar 
construction with κατάρχεσθαι in y 445 
χέρνιβά τ᾽ οὐλοχύτας Te κατήρχετο. There 
is no reason to alter ἀθανάτῃσιν χερσὶν to 
ἀθανάτοις χείλεσσιν (Eble, followed by 
Baumeister and Abel); the manuscript 
reading is perfectly intelligible. 

127 f. Apollo, like Hermes in h. Herm. 
15f., shews his divinity by precocious. 
strength and talent. For this idea, 
common in folklore, see App. II. p. 311. 
Later accounts make Apollo slay the 
monster when he was a mere child ; see 
on 214. 

129. Secud: this is the plur. of δεσμός 
in the hymns (ἢ. Herm. 157, 409, vii. 
12, 18) without variant ; in Homer the 
form is δέσματα. Here there is some force 
in the repetition of ce, and this may in- 
duce us with Matthiae, to give the prefer- 
ence to p’s reading. J. ἢ. S. xv. p. 263. 


‘ 
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εἴη μοι KiOapis τε didn καὶ καμπύλα τόξα, 
χρήσω δ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι Διὸς νημερτέα βουλήν. 
“Os εἰπὼν ἐβίβασκεν ἐπὶ χθονὸς εὐρυοδείης 
Φοῖβος ἀκερσεκόμης, ἑκατηβόλος" αἱ δ᾽ ἄρα πᾶσαι 
θάμβεον ἀθάναται, χρυσῷ δ᾽ ἄρα Δῆλος ἅπασα 135 
Ὁ BeBpider, καθορῶσα Διὸς Λητοῦς τε γενέθλην, 
> γηθοσύνῃ, ὅτι μιν θεὸς εἵλετο οἰκία θέσθαι 
Ὁ νήσων ἠπείρου τε, φίλησε δὲ κηρόθι μᾶλλον" 
" ἤνθησ᾽, ὡς ὅτε τε ῥίον οὔρεος ἄνθεσιν ὕλης. 
Αὐτὸς δ᾽, ἀργυρότοξε, ἄναξ ἑκατηβόλ ᾿Απολλον, 140 
ἄλλοτε μέν T ἐπὶ Κύνθου ἐβήσαο παυπαλόεντος, 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἂν νήσους τε καὶ ἀνέρας ἠλάσκαζες. 





133. ἐπὶ pro ἀπὸ Matthiae 


136-38 habent in textu IIS ed. pr. (in II signa 


versibus praefiguntur cum verbis ἐν ἑτέρω καὶ οὗτοι of ςτίχοι κεῖνται): in 


margine ETL (praefixis isdem verbis addito in ET cu): D a man. sec. 


Hos 


vv. secl. Ruhnken, 139 Ilgen, qui et 139 ante 136 posuit vel HNeee 0’ scripsit 


137. εἵλετο] οἴλατο marg. II 


139. ῥῥίον x: ppion D || ὅτει, 1a man. sec. T: 


τι pro Te Barnes || ὧς ὅτε γ᾽ Gneéei οὔρεος ἄνθεσιν ὕλη J: ὕλη E addito postea 


c: G@Nneéon ὕλῃ Barnes 
Baumeister: ἄκριας Voss 


142. αὖ codd.: ἂν D’Orville: ἂν fia Jacobs || νηούα 





131-132. Apollo here claims his pre- 
rogatives ; he will be a god of music, an 
archer, and a prophet. Gemoll compares 
’ Callim. h. Ap. 44 Φοίβῳ yap καὶ τόξον 
ἐπιτρέπεται καὶ ἀοιδή, | κείνου δὲ Opial καὶ 
μάντιες. For the κίθαρις of Apollo see 
on h. Herm. 450. 

φίλη : hardly an epithet, like καμπύλα, 
but predicative with εἴη, ‘for my own” ; 
ef. 144. 

182. χρήςω : the active once in Homer, 
6 79 (absolute). For the oracle of Apollo 
at Delos see on 81. 

133. ἐπί: the manuscript ἀπό was 
defended in J. H. S. xvii. p. 244; but 
it is difficult to resist Matthiae’s ἐπί. 
E 18 ὁ δ᾽ ἀπὸ χθονὸς ὥρνυτο πεζός is 
hardly parallel. 

ἀπό might mean ‘“‘off the ground,” 
i.e. in the air (cf. 186), but ἐβίβασκεν 
suggests that Apollo ‘‘walked” on the 
earth ; itis not equivalent to βῆ pa θέειν 
(108). There is no resemblance between 
the symbols of ἀπό and ἐπί. 

135. χρυσῷ : the idea is borrowed 
and amplified by Callim. h. Del. 260f. 
χρύσεά τοι τότε πάντα θεμείλια γείνατο, 
Δῆλε, χρυσῷ δὲ τροχόεσσα πανήμερος 
ἔρρεε λίμνη, | χρύσειον δ᾽ ἐκόμησε γενέθλιον 
ἔρνος ἐλαίης" | χρυσῷ δ᾽ ἐπλήμμυρε βαθὺς 
ῬἸνωπὸς ἑλιχθείς" | αὐτὴ δὲ χρυσέοιο ἀπ᾽ 
οὔδεος εἵλεο παῖδα. 


The author of the hymn probably, 
and Callimachus certainly, conceive of 
actual gold miraculously covering the 
island ; Theognis 8 only speaks of an 
ambrosial scent marking the birth of the 

od. 
νυ 136-139. This is the clearest case of 
the alternatives which are frequent in 
the text of the hymns (see p. xlili), since 
here the mss. distinguish between them ; 
136-138 are found only in y (in II they 
have accidentally crept into the text). 
Attempts to combine all four verses are 
not successful (Gemoll places 139 after 
135, altering βεβρίθει to BeBplby). Of 
the two versions, perhaps 136-38 is the 
later, since the construction of εἵλετο 
with gen. ‘‘ preferred ἔο is un-Homeric 
(Soph. Phid. 1100). For ὡς ὅτε τε with- 
out a verb cf. M 132; for the language, 
i. 8 ἀνθέον ὕλῃ. 

138. κηρόθι μᾶλλον: Agar in J. P. 
XXvili. (1901) p. 51 would everywhere 
restore κῆρ᾽ (i.e. κῆρι) ἔτι μᾶλλον, arguing 
that κηρόθι is an impossible form. 

140. adtéc: probably resumptive, in 
contrast to Delos ; but see on 181. 

142. ἂν nxcouc: D’Orville’s correc- 
tion (also made by Ilgen and accepted 
by Peppmiiller and Tyrrell among recent 
critics) appears to be necessary. ἤλά- 
oxages might perhaps govern a direct 
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πολλοί τοι νηοί τε καὶ ἄλσεα δενδρήεντα, 

a \ “sh / / ” 
πᾶσαι δὲ σκοπιαί τε φίλαι Kal mpwoves ἄκροι 

lal > 
ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων, ποταμοί θ᾽ ἅλαδε προρέοντες" 140 
“Ὁ > 

ἀλλὰ σὺ Δήλῳ, Φοῖβε, μάλιστ ἐπιτέρπεαι ἦτορ, 
ἔνθα τοι ἑλκεχίτωνες Ἰάονες ἠγερέθονται 
αὐτοῖς σὺν παίδεσσι καὶ αἰδοίῃς ἀλόχοισιν. 





146. TESTIMONIUM. 


Thue. iii. 104 δηλοῖ δὲ μάλιστα “Ὅμηρος ὅτι τοιαῦτα ἣν ἐν 


τοῖς ἔπεσι τοῖσδε, ἅ ἐστιν ἐκ προοιμίου ᾿Απόλλωνος" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε Δήλῳ Φοῖβε μάλιστά γε θυμὸν ἐτέρφθης, 
ἔνθα τοι ἑλκεχίτωνες ᾿Ιάονες ἠγερέθονται 
σὺν σφοῖσιν τεκέεσσι γυναιξί τε σὴν ἐς ἀγυιάν" 
ἔνθα σε πυγμαχίῃ τε καὶ ὀρχηστυῖ καὶ ἀοιδῇ 
μνησάμενοι τέρπουσιν ὅταν καθέσωσιν ἀγῶνα. 





144. mpopéontec pro πρώονεα ἄκροι L, omisso v. 145 
émitépneo M: μάλιοτά re euudn ἐτέρφϑης Thuc. 


146. ἀλλ᾽ Ste Thue. || 
148. cUN cpoicIN TeKéecct 


γυναιξί Te cHN éc Gruidn Thuc.: αὐτοῖσιν mafidecct Hermann: αὐτοὶ Gemoll 





accusative νήσους, on the analogy of 175 
στρεφόμεσθα πόλεις, but the construction 
can hardly be extended to dvépas. For 
the corruption cf. B 198 ὃν δ᾽ αὖ, Eust. 
ὃν δ᾽ ἄν. The expression νήσους τε καὶ 
ἀνέρας is a sort οἵ hendiadys for 
‘‘inhabited islands” in contrast to the 
solitude of Delos, or rather, perhaps, of 
its mountain Cynthos. For a similar 
hendiadys (also with re καί) cf. Theocr. 
xvii. 77 μυρίαι ἄπειροί τε καὶ ἔθνεα μυρία 

ὠτῶν “ὁ, thousand lands with their 
tribes” (Cholmeley). The alterations of 
either word are mistaken ; cf. Pind. Ol. 
vi. 10 οὔτε παρ᾽ ἀνδράσιν οὔτ᾽ ἐν ναυσὶ 
κοιλαῖς. 

144, 145=22, 23; see on 20--24, 

146 f. On the variants between this 
passage in the mss. and as quoted by 
Thucydides and Aristides see Pref. xliv f., 
J. H. S. xv. p. 309, 310. The view 
held by Gemoll admits of not much 
doubt, that the two versions are in- 
dependent. In the present edition the 
text of the mss. has been followed 
except in two places (165 and 171) 
where graphical corruption has evidently 
taken place. 

146. ἀλλὰ cU: this suits the context, 
as it appears in the vulgate, better than 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε in the Thucydidean version. 
We cannot, of course, be sure that the 
form of the hymn known to Thucydides 
contained the lines immediately preced- 
ing, in their present condition. But, 
to assume that this was the case, there 
would be no absolute need to alter ἀλλ᾽ 


ὅτε to ἄλλοτε, with Guttmann. The 
passage would mean: ‘‘but when your 
heart most rejoices in Delos, then do 
the Ionians gather,” a way of saying 
that the Ionians gather at the feast of 
Apollo in Delos. ἔνθα would thus be 
apodotic and demonstrative; in the 
manuscript text it is relative, ‘‘ there.” 
Lines 143-145 are merely explicative of 
the range of Apollo’s interests. Graphic- 
ally, however, ἄλλοτε would be an easy 
correction; for the omission of δέ Gutt- 
mann compares y 50, Hes. Op. 552 etc. 

147. Cf. Ἰάονες ἑλκεχίτωνες in N 685 
(thought to be an Attic interpolation ; 
see Leaf ad loc.). The long robes, 
especially associated with the Ionians, 
would be suitable for a solemn festival. 
See Thuc. i. 6. 8, Strabo 466. By the 
time of Thucydides this Ionic dress had 
become antiquated, and was only affected 
by older men. For the Delian festival 
οἵ, Introd. p. 66. 

148. αὐτοῖς cUn nafdecc:: Hermann’s 
αὐτοῖσιν παίδεσσι is neat and idiomatic 
(cf. h. Herm. 94, where Demetrius 
corrects φὰς ouvéceve for φασὶν ἔσευε), 
but unnecessary ; cf. M 112, & 498, » 
118. The Thucydidean σὴν és ἀγυιάν 
is curious. ἀγυιά can hardly mean ‘‘a 
sacred procession” as Baumeister suggests. 


Probably it is the ‘‘square” before the - 


temple of Apollo, where the contests 
took place. The passages in Pindar 
quoted by L. and §. (ΟἿ. ix. 51, Wem. vii. 
92) hardly prove that dyud can be used 
as a poetic synonym of πόλις, 


el te i i ae “ 
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e δέ / \ ae θ [οὶ \ b δῆ 
οἱ δέ σε πυγμαχίῃ τε καὶ ὀρχηθμῷ καὶ ἀοιδῇ 
μνησάμενοι τέρπουσιν, ὅταν στήσωνται ἀγῶνα. 160 
? , 
dain κ᾽ ἀθανάτους Kal ἀγήρως ἔμμεναι αἰεί, 
a ποῦν / > rh OA ? , % 
ὃς TOT ἐπαντιάσει, OT Ἰάονες ἀθρόοι εἶεν" 
7 ΄ y+ / / \ \ 
πάντων γάρ κεν ἴδοιτο χάριν, τέρψαιτο δὲ θυμὸν 
5 / lal 
ἄνδρας τ εἰσορόων καλλιζώνους τε γυναῖκας, 
a/ <a τῷ / 5Ὸ»9 ἈΝ τοι / 7 
νῆάς τ ὠκείας HO αὐτῶν κτήματα πολλά. 155 
\ \ ῇ ,ὔ A 504 7 BA eae a 
πρὸς δὲ τόδε μέγα θαῦμα, ὅου κλέος οὔποτ ὀλεῖται, 
κοῦραι Δηλιάδες, ‘ExatnBerétao θεράπναι" 





149. nea ce Thuc. || ὀρχηετυΐ Thue. 


150. Kaeécoocin Thuc. 151. 


ἀθάνατος M: quod coni. Martin || αἰεί pyM: ἀνὴρ zAtDK: ἄνδρας JK τη. sec. 
152. of τότ᾽ én’ ἀντιᾶςι τ᾽ idonec M: οἵ τότ᾽ Endntia cefo τ᾽ idonec xzAt (ἰάονος) 
D, S (én’ ἀντία) : οἵ δὴ πότ᾽ énantia cefo τ᾽ ἰάονες p: corr. Martin (ἀπαντιάςαι 
Barnes, énantidcer’ Ilgen, Gnantidcer’ Abel): φαίης 151 et οἵ τότ᾽ ἐπαντία ςεῖό τ᾽ 


Ἰάονες Gepdoi εἶεν Rubnken 


156. dou BE: ο᾽ οὗ M: ὃ οὗ, ὃ οὐ, ὅ οὐ sim. 


cet. 157. OHAiddec M: OnAIdGdec O° cet. 





149. épyHoud: both this form and 
ὀρχηστυῖ are found in Homer, who uses 
ὀρχηθμοῖο (N 637 etc.), and ὀρχηστυῖΐϊ (0 
258, p 605). The dat. ὀρχηθμῷ first 
occurs in Hes. Scut. 282, Theogn. 791. 

151, 152. Thucydides leaves us here. 
In 152 the reading is established by 
Martin’s brilliant conjecture; the only 
difficulty, the alteration of of into ὅς 
is made necessary by the verbs in 153. 
The emendations ἀπαντιάσαι (Barnes), 
ἐναντιάσει᾽ (Ilgen) and ὑπαντιάσει᾽ (Abel) 
are superfluous. Though ἐπαντιάζειν does 
not occur elsewhere, there is force in 
the preposition, ‘‘light upon them.” 
In 151 M reads ἀθάνατος, and this was 
part of Martin’s conjecture; ἀνήρ in x 
is perhaps connected with this reading. 
The construction is possible: “he would 
believe himself immortal, who was 
present when,” etc. There can be little 
doubt, however, that ἀθανάτους is right ; 
the poet glorifies the appearance of the 
Ionians with a direct compliment. For 
the variant cf. Q 499 αὐτούς and αὐτός. 

aici: supported by M 323 (with ἀγήρω 
τ᾽ ἀθανάτω re), and by the numerous 
instances in which the two adjectives 
are followed by ἤματα πάντα O 539, ε 
136, η 94, 257, y 336, verse ap. Paus. 
x. 24. 8. 

153. πάντων : probably masculine. 
τέρψαιτο θὲ euxudN is best joined with 
εἰσορόων ; there is nothing to be gained 
by taking it as parenthetical, in which 
case ἔδοιτο would go closely with εἰσορόων. 


155. αὐτῶν : here emphatic, contrast- 
ing the people themselves with their 
ships and other material possessions. 
Cf. 7 48 θαύμαζεν δ᾽ ’Oduceds λιμένας καὶ 
νῆας ἐΐσας | αὐτῶν θ᾽ ἡρώων ἀγοράς, β 154 
ἤϊξαν διά τ᾽ οἰκία καὶ πόλιν αὐτῶν, θ δ74 
αὐτούς τε πόλιάς τ᾽ ἐὺ ναιεταώσας, ι 40 
πόλιν ἔπραθον ὥλεσα δ᾽ αὐτούς. The 
heaviness of the line would be relieved 
by the (doubtless original) resolution 
ὠκεΐας ; see on 31. 

156. S0u KAéoc οὕποτ᾽ ὁλεῖται -- Β 
325 ; cf. orac. ap. Paus. x. 6. 7. On 
the false form ὅου (for ὅο) see H. G. § 98. 

157. κοῦραι AxnAiddec: for this chorus 
see Homolle in B. C. H. xiv. p. 501f. ; 
it was called χορὸς τῶν γυναικῶν, e.g. 
els TOY XoOpov ΤΟΎ yuvaikwy ΤΟΎ *yevomevov 
Tos ἀπολλ[ςωνιοις]. The Delian women 
took part, as a chorus, in various 
festivals: Apollonia, Letaea, Artemisia, 
Britomartia, Aphrodisia, and on the 
occasion of θεωρίαι from Cos, Rhodes, 
Siphnos, and Carystos. For the last- 
mentioned festival cf. also Dion. Perieget. 
527 ῥύσια δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλωνι χοροὺς ἀνάγουσιν 
ἅπασαι (sc. ai Κυκλάδες) ἱσταμένου γλυ- 
κεροῦ νέον εἴαρο. The imitation of 
dialects (see on 162) was probably to 
please the θεωροί (so Lebegue p. 13 and 
257, Homolle 7.c.). The Δηλιάδες, a 
play of Cratinus, may have referred to 
such a chorus. Euripides H. F. 687 ἢ. 
calls their song a maidy; cf. also Hee. 
462 f., Wilamowitz-Mollendorff Heraki. 
i. p. 140. Compare the chorus of Λυδῶν 
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lal > 
αἵ τ᾽ ἐπεὶ dp πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Απόλλων ὑμνήσωσιν, 
/ 
αὗτις δ᾽ αὖ Λητώ τε καὶ ᾿Αρτεμιν ἰοχέαιραν, 


/ > al la} »O\ lal 
μνησάμεναι ἀνδρῶν Te παλαιῶν ἠδὲ γυναικῶν 


160 


ὕμνον ἀείδουσιν, θέχλγουσι δὲ φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 

͵7 > > "4 \ \ \ 
πάντων δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων φωνὰς καὶ κρεμβαλιαστὺν 
μιμεῖσθ᾽ ἴσασιν: φαίη δέ κεν αὐτὸς ἕκαστος 
φθέγγεσθ᾽ " οὕτω σφιν καλὴ συνάρηρεν ἀοιδή. 


᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄγεθ᾽ ἱλήκοι μὲν ᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αρτέμιδι ξύν, 


165 





165. TEsTIMONIUM. Thue. l.c. ὅτι δὲ καὶ μουσικῆς ἀγὼν ἣν καὶ ἀγωνιούμενοι 


ἐφοίτων; ἐν τοῖσδε αὖ δηλοῖ, ἅ ἐστιν ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ προοιμίου. 


τὸν γὰρ Δηλιακὸν 


χορὸν τῶν γυναικῶν ὑμνήσας ἐτελεύτα τοῦ ἐπαίνου ἐς τάδε τὰ ἔπη, ἐν οἷς καὶ ἑαυτοῦ 


ἐπεμνήσθη [165-72]. 


vv. 167-72 citantur ab Aristide κατὰ τῶν ἐξορχουμένων 409 


(ed. Dindorf ii. f. 559) διαλεγόμενος yap ταῖς Δηλιάσι καὶ καταλύων τὸ προοιμίον εἴ 


τις ἔροιθ᾽ ὑμᾶς φησίν κτλ. 





158. ἂρ] ἂν z 159. aveic p 


162. kpeuBahiacttn LIIDL,Q: corr. § ed. pr.: 


κρεμβαλιαοστὴν 2M: κρεμβαλιαςὺν p (plerique): βαμβαλιαστὺν ET et LIT superser. 


(=y) 


163. μιυλεῖσθαι codd.: corr. Barnes || αὐτὴ ἑκάστη Peppmiiller 


165. 


ἀλλά re λητὼ μὲν Kal ἀπόλλων M: GAAdre (ἀλλ᾽ Gre) 34 λητὼ μὲν Gndé\A@Nn 
ceteri praeterS: ἀλλ᾽ Gre ο᾽ ἱλήκοι μὲν ἀπόλλων S et Thucydidis codd. meliores : 
restituit lectionem Normann in ed. Aristidis || lacunam fecerant Martin, Barnes 





κόραι at Ephesus: Arist. Nub. 599f., 
Aelian V, H. xii. 9, Ion fr. 22, Diog. 
Jr. 1, Kock F. C. A. i. p. 806. 
eepdnnai: Homer uses only the masc. 

θεράπων. 

> 160. ἀνθρῶν τε παλαιῶν κτλ. : usually 
explained as a reference to the Hyper- 
boreans, for whom see Miiller Dorians i. 
p. 294, Frazer on Paus. x. 5. 7, Roscher 
s.v. 2810f. But we should expect some 
mention of their name; and the more 
obvious explanation is that the chorus 
of women, like the rhapsodists, sang of 
heroes and heroines, after a prelude to 
the gods. 

162. κρεμβαλιαςτύν : the alternative 
βαμβαλιαστύν is not elsewhere found, 
but it can hardly be a graphical corrup- 
tion, and may be justified by βαμβαίνων 
K 875, BauBadrvgw schol. ad ἴος., and 
other forms: see J. H. S. xv. p. 301. 
It would mean ‘‘rattling,” and so be 
an equivalent of κρεμβαλιαστύς, “playing 
on castanets.” The sense of the passage 
is evidently that the Delian singers 
reproduced the speech and the musical 
accompaniment of the various pilgrims ; 
but there is no other reference to this 
curious mimicry of (apparently) different 
dialects. κρεμβαλιαστύν cannot mean 
‘‘dancing,” as some suppose ; but there 
was no doubt a dance during the song, 


in the ‘‘hyporchematic manner.” See 
Smyth Melic Poets p. Ixixf. The 
hyporcheme was properly sacred to 
Apollo, and was kept up in Delos in 
the time of Lucian (de salt. 16 παίδων 
χοροὶ συνελθόντες ὑπ’ αὐλῷ Kal κιθάρᾳ οἱ 
μὲν ἐχόρευον, ὑπωρχοῦντο δὲ οἱ ἄριστοι 
προκριθέντες ἐξ αὐτῶν). It is impossible 
to say whether this chorus of boys took 
the place of an older chorus οἵ women, 
or whether Lucian is only deseribing 
one out of several kinds of Delian 
ὑπορχήματα existing in his day; as there 
were numerous festivals at Delos (see 
on 157) the latter explanation is more 
probable. 

163. Peppmiiller’s αὐτὴ ἑκάστη entirely 
misses the point. 

uuuetce’: mimicry was the essence 
of the hyporcheme; cf. Athen. 15D 
ἐστὶν ἣ τοιαύτη ὄρχησις μίμησις τῶν ὑπὸ 
τῆς λέξεως ἑρμηνευομένων πραγμάτων. 
Smyth p. Ιχχὶϊ. But the mimicry 
mentioned by Athenaeus is of course 
different from the Delian imitation of 
dialects. 

165. The reading of M is intelligible 
as far as it goes, but necessitates a 
lacuna to contain a verb (as Martin and 
Barnes proposed) ; that of the other Mss. 
will not construe. The probability is 
very great that the manuscript text is 
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/ δ᾽ Se n Tee δὲ \ ΄ θ 
χαίρετε δ᾽ ὑμεῖς πᾶσαι" ἐμεῖο δὲ καὶ μετόπισθε 
μνήσασθ᾽, ὁππότε κέν τις ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀνείρηται ξεῖνος ταλαπείριος ἐλθών" 

a ᾽ A 
ὦ κοῦραι, τίς 5 ὕμμιν ἀνὴρ ἥδιστος ἀοιδῶν 
ἐνθάδε πωλεῖται, καὶ τέῳ τέρπεσθε μάλιστα ; 170 
ς a 3 9 / al ς Fs > 7 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ εὖ μάλα πᾶσαι ὑποκρίνασθαι ἀφήμως" 
τυφλὸ 2 / 2 a δὲ Χί BA x 7 
ὃς ἀνήρ, οἰκεῖ δὲ Χίῳ ἔνε παιπαλοέσσῃ, 





οι 
166. ἐμεῖο DKL,R,: ἐμεῖο NV: ἐμοῖο cet. 
169. ὕμμιν MEDSNOP: Guwuin cet. 


ἐπελθὼν Thuc. 


168. Tadaneipioc &AAoc 
171. Unoxpinacee 


codd, (Gnoxpinece’ M): ὑποκρίναςθαι S et Thucydides (praeter ‘‘A et ex corr. Co,” 
Hude) || 4grucc Thucydidis codices meliores: ets@rucoc eiusdem codd. deteriores : 
ἀφ᾽ ἡμέων MLITAtDz: ἀφ᾽ Audn Aristides: ἀφ᾽ Guéwn ETS: ἀφ᾽ Guan p: ἀφή- 
κως (vel ἁφήλιωσ) Normann, Bergk: ἐσφήμιως Ruhnken: εὖφ. vulg. 





a direct corruption from a reading the 
same as the Thucydidean. ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε, 
ἄγεθ᾽, etc. are liable to corruption ; cf. 
ἢ. Dem. 490, and λητώ (through λητοῖ) 
is not, for an ancient error, far from 
-λήκοι. So Dion. Perieget. 447 ἀλλ᾽ ὁ 
μὲν ἱλήκοι ; the second person is common. 
᾿Απόλλων *Apréuidi Ξύν-Ξο 410. The 
cults of the two deities were closely 
connected at Delos, as at many other 
places ; their temples were side by side, 
and they had common offerings. Farnell 
(Cults ii. p. 465 f.) thinks that it was 
from Delos that the idea of the close 
relation between Artemis and Apollo 
was diffused. References in Farnell, 
Cults ii. p. 577, Pauly-Wissowa 33. 
For their common cult at Delphi see on 
xxvii. 13 f. 

169 f. The lines seem to be practically 
a request by the poet to be awarded the 
prize ; for the μουσικῆς ἀγών see p. lix. 
In J. H. S. xvii. p. 245 (after gen) it 
was pointed out that this passage must 
be taken in connexion with Hes. fr. 227 
ἐν Δήλῳ τότε πρῶτον ἐγὼ καὶ Ὅμηρος 
Godot | μέλπομεν, ἐν νεαροῖς ὕμνοις 
ῥάψαντες ἀοιδήν, | Φοῖβον ᾿Απόλλωνα 
χρυσάορον, ὃν τέκε Λητώ. [ The coincid- 
ence of subject and place is remarkable. 

169. For δέ in asking a question cf. 
Z 123 ete. 

171. εὖ μάλα πᾶσαι: Baumeister 
quotes examples of εὖ μάλα (x 190) and 
μάλα πάντες etc. (N 741 etc., so h. Dem. 
417 and in late epic as Aratus 17, 805, 
952) ; and, for the whole phrase, Theocr. 
xxv. 19 εὖ μάλα πᾶσι. 

ὑποκρίνασθαι ἀφήμως: here again 
the reading of the mss., whether ἀφ᾽ 
ἡμέων or ἀφ᾽ ὑμέων cannot be original 


to them. The lection of the younger 
Thucydidean mss. εὐφήμως (adopted by 
Ruhnken and subsequent editors) must 
be later than ἀῴφ-, which survives in 
the mss. of the hymns (a and ev in 
minuscule are alike). Therefore the 
reading of Thucydides’ older Mss. ἀφήμως 
seems the origin of the others. This 
word (either with or without the aspirate) 
was accepted by Bergk (Geschichte d. gr. 
Lit. i. p. 750 n.), in the sense of “ with 
one voice.” The Thucydidean scholiast 
glosses the word ἡσύχα, ἀθρόως. The 
latter meaning may stand if the prefix 
is connected with dua. So ἀφήτορος in” 
I 404 was explained by Aristarchus as 
Ξε ὁμοφήτορος (approved of by Prellwitz 
B. B. xxii. p. 85). See J. H. S. xvii. 
p- 246. 

172. For the reference of the poet to 
himself and his country cf. Hes. Zheog. 
23f. In ‘‘ personal” poetry (e.g. Hes. 
Op. 639 f., fr. 227, quoted above) the 
autobiography is of course natural. 

nainahoéccH: epithet of Chios, Ύ 
170. This line was, at least partly, 
the origin of the tradition that Homer 
was blind, and lived in Chios (Thue. 
i.c.); Simonides of Ceos (or Simonides 
of Amorgos) fr. 85 ἕν δὲ τὸ κάλλιστον 
Χῖος ἔειπεν ἀνήρ. See Jebb Homer p. 
87 f. The legendary Thamyris and the 
Phaeacian Demodocus were also blind ; 
indeed it was natural that the blind 
should have recourse to the profession 
of the ἀοιδός, just as the lame found 
employment as blacksmiths (cf. the lame 
smith-god Hephaestus). This explana- 
tion (suggested by Bergk) is opposed by 
Fries Rhein. Mus. 57. 2 (1902), p. 265 f., 
who curiously thinks that the idea of 
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“ / / 
τοῦ πᾶσαι μετόπισθεν ἀριστεύουσιν ἀοιδαί. 
ς A Sumer : 7 3 Ψ 9:1 19 > 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ὑμέτερον κλέος οἴσομεν, ὅσσον ἐπ᾽ αἶαν 
/ / 
ἀνθρώπων στρεφόμεσθα πόλεις εὖ ναιεταώσας" 176 
> / / 
of δ᾽ ἐπὶ δὴ πείσονται, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐτήτυμόν ἐστιν. 
7 / > / 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ov λήξω ἑκηβόλον Απόλλωνα 
/ ἃ “ΔΛ 
ὑμνέων ἀργυρότοξον, ὃν ἠὔκομος τέκε Λητώ. 
/ 
Ὦ ἄνα, καὶ Λυκίην καὶ Mnoviny ἐρατεινὴν 


/ / 
καὶ Μίλητον ἔχεις, évadov πόλιν ἱμερόεσσαν, 180 


ΟΕ > 3, / 7 Cae cs ὦν 
αὐτὸς ὃ αὖ Δήλοιο περικλύστου μέγ᾽ ἀνάσσεις. 





173. uepéneccin Bothe: πᾶσιν uepdéneccin Schneidewin: τοῦπερ καὶ weréniceen 


apicrevcoucin Hermann : G&picrevcoucin iam Barnes 
ἐπιϑὴ LIT: ἐπὶ 0h DK: ἐπιθὴν p: ἐπειδὴ METS 
hymnum in Apollinem Delphicum hic incipere stat. Ruhnken 


' OLO 
M || περικλύστου M: περικλύστης Τ' 


174. ἡμέτερον xAtD 176. 
178. ὑμνῶν p 179. alterum 
181. δ᾽ αὖ] rap 





blind poets is a folk-tale of Egyptian 
origin, and even throws doubt on the 
genuineness of this passage as a personal 
narrative. Cf. also Brugmann J, F. iii. 
257 n., who compares Servian epos. 

For Cynaethus, who, if the tradition 
is true, must be the speaker here, see 
Pref. p. lii and Introd. p. 65. 

173. G&picrevoucin: the alteration ἀρι- 
στεύσουσιν is needless; the poet claims 
that his songs are famous as soon as he has 
sung them (μετόπισθεν). His merits are 
recognized during his lifetime ; cf. 70. 
ὑμέτερον also in 174 is clearly correct ; 
he makes a bargain with the Δηλιάδες, 
just as the minstrel in Hom. Epigr. xiv. 
bargains with the potters. 

175. cTpepéuecea ndAeic: the acc. 
denotes the goal, as often after ἱκνέομαι 
etc.; see H. G. 8 140 (4. Cf. ¢ 114 
πόλιν ἡγήσαιτο, ο 82 ἄστεα δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
ἡγήσομαι. The exx. quoted by Hermann, 
v 325 (ἀναστρέφεσθαι), p 486 (ἐπιστρωφᾶν), 
are not parallel in construction, as the 
verbs are compound, in which case the 
acc. is common ; cf. 216. The statement 
suits the profession of rhapsode in 
general, and Cynaethus in particular, 
who rhapsodized the Homeric poems at 
Syracuse. 

179-81. These three lines do not 
appear to belong to the Delian part, 
although their connexion with it could 
be defended (see Introd. p. 62, and on 
181). On the other hand the abrupt 
change of person (ἀνάσσεις 181, εἶσι 182), 
inadequately explained by Gemoll as 
due to the ‘‘strophic” nature of the 
lines, seems to separate them from 182 f. 


They may therefore be regarded as a frag- 
ment (no doubt of genuine antiquient 
apparently introduced to give some sort 
of transition from the Delian to the 
Pythian parts. 

The enumeration of a list of places in 
which a god was worshipped is common 
in poetry from Homer onwards; cf. A 
37 f., and many exx. quoted by Adami 
de poet. scaen, Ὁ. 227 f. 

179. Λυκίην : on the Lycian Apollo 
see Pauly-Wissowa 58 f. and 83, Preller- 
Robert i. p. 254 f. Apollo was thought 
to spend six months, in summer, at 
Delos, the other six at Patara in Lycia 
(Serv. on Verg. den. iv. 144; ef. Hor, 
Od. iii. 4. 65). According to another tra- 
dition, he absented himself from Delphi 
during the three winter months (Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 5, Plut. de EI 9). Such periodic 
migrations are natural for gods of the 
sun or vegetation; but they are not 
confined to such deities. If a god was 
worshipped in different lands he might 
readily be supposed to spend the year in 
his various temples. See further Frazer 
on Paus. ii. 7. 8. 

Μμονίην ἐρατεινήν : cf. I’ 401, 2 
291; for the Lydian cult (especially at 


Magnesia, near Sipylos) see Pauly- — 


Wissowa 82. 

180. Μίλητον : for the cult of Apollo 
Διδυμεύς at Branchidae, near Miletus, 
see Pauly-Wissowa 49, Preller-Robert i. 
p. 283 ἢ, 

ἔναλον : of a town on the sea; οἵ. 
Pind. OJ. ix. 150 εἰναλία ᾿Ελευσίς. 

181, αὐτός: the word may emphasize 
the bodily presence of Apollo at Delos. 
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εἶσι δὲ φορμίζων Λητοῦς ἐρικυδέος vids 
φόρμιγγι γλαφυρῇ πρὸς Πυθὼ πετρήεσσαν, [5] 
ἄμβροτα εἵματ᾽ ἔχων τεθυωμένα" τοῖο δὲ φόρμυγξ 


χρυσέου ὑπὸ πλήκτρου καναχὴν ἔχει ἱμερόεσσαν. 


185 


ἔνθεν δὲ πρὸς "OdvpTrov ἀπὸ χθονός, ὥς τε νόημα, 
5 Ν Ν n lal > ¢ 7 4 
εἶσε Διὸς πρὸς δῶμα θεῶν μεθ ὁμήγυριν ἄλλων" 


αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι μέλει κίθαρις καὶ ἀοιδή. 


[10] 


an ἢ »" ὦ an > ἢ Sh an 
- Μοῦσαι μέν O ἅμα πᾶσαι ἀμειβόμεναι ὀπὶ καλῇ 


ὑμνεῦσίν pa θεῶν Sap ἄμβροτα ἠδ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 


190 


» aa tweed a τας / a 
τλημοσύνας, ὅσ᾽ ἔχοντες ὑπ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι 
/ > > 7 \ > ͵ > \ 4 
ζώουσ᾽ ἀφραδέες καὶ ἀμήχανοι, οὐδὲ δύνανται 


Lope / / ᾽ ΕΝ \ / /- 
evpéuevat θανάτοιο τ᾽ ἄκος καὶ γήραος ἄλκαρ' 


[15] 


αὐτὰρ éimdoKapor Χάριτες καὶ ἐΐφρονες Ὧραι 





184. ἔχον pL || Teoucdea codd.: 


TE 
ϑυώδεα Τ' (τε a man. sec.) : 


corr. Barnes: 


εὐώδεα Pierson || pro hoc versu voces nee ὃὲ; πρὸς ὄλυμπον praebet z, ubi et 


desinit haec familia 189 οἵη. Ὁ 


ἀφραδέες Μ, margo I’: ἀμφαδέεα cet. : 


190. GuNnefouci ϑεῶν D’Orville 
Gugidecic Maittaire 


#192. 





There can be no contrast between Apollo 
and another, as there may be in 140, 
337. But αὐτός seems to be not in- 
frequently used as a kind of title of 
Apollo, without any antithesis ; ‘ Apollo 
himself” = great Apollo; see note on h. 

Herm. 234. If this line formed part of the 
hymn recited at Delos, it must be intended 
as a final compliment to the island. 

nepikAUcrou: cf. Archestr. Hedyp. /r. 
27 (corp. poet. ludib. Ὁ. 153) ἐν περι- 
κλύστῳ | Δήλῳ. 

182-206. This passage (or 179-206) is 
considered by some editors as a separate 
fragment, or short hymn to Apollo ; by 
others as the exordium of a ‘‘ Pythian” 
hymn. As, however, a new poem 
obviously cannot begin with 182 εἶσι δέ 
κτὰλ., Hermann, Baumeister and others 
assume that the opening of the 
** Pythian ” hymn has been lost. 

184, Teeucouéna: Barnes’ conjecture 
is supported by Cypria /r. ii. 8 τεθυωμένα 
εἵματα ἕστο. εὐωδέα (Pierson) is about 
on a level with τεθυωμένα in point of 
similarity to τεθυωδέα (τ᾽ εὐωδέα in the 
Oxford text was an error). 

185. καναχὴν ἔχει: so Π 105, 794. 
Cf. = 495 Bony ἔχον. 

186, ὥς Te νόημα : for the simile see 
note on h. Herm, 43. 

189. Cf. A 604, w 60. Apollo’s con- 
nexion with the Muses is as old as the 
first book of the Jiiad. For later re- 


ferences see Pauly-Wissowa 38, Preller- 
Robert i. p. 279f. Compare especially 
the dance of the Muses, to the sound 
of Apollo’s phorminx in Pind. Nem. v. 
22 f., inscr. on the chest of Cypselus 
(Paus. v. 18. 4) Μοῦσαι δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ αὐτόν, 
χαρίεις χορός, αἷσι κατάρχει (᾿Απόλλων). 
Gemoll thinks that Pindar imitated the 
hymn; but there is nothing in his 
theme or treatment which may not be 
independent. 

190 f. Compare M. Arnold’s description 
of Apollo and the Muses: First hymn 
they the Father Of all things: and then 
The rest of Immortals, The action of men. 
(Callicles beneath Etna.) 

190. ϑῶρ᾽ : prerogatives, i.e. the im- 
mortality of the gods (Franke). θεῶν 
δῶρα in ἢ. Dem. 147, 216 is different. 

192. G@ppadéec: cf. hk. Dem. 256, 
νήϊδες ἄνθρωποι καὶ ἀφράδμονες. 

194. For the connexion of the Charites 
with Aphrodite see n. on h. Aphr. 61, 
and for the Horae n. on vi. 5. With 
the line cf, Panyas. ap. Athen. 11. 38 
Χάριτές τ’ ἔλαχον καὶ ἐὔφρονες ὯΩραι ; 
Xenoph. Symp. vii. 5 (dance of Charites, 
Horae,and Nymphs). For the conjunc- 
tion of Charites and Muses οἵ. Hes. 
Theog. 64f., Sappho fr. 22 δεῦτέ νυν, 
ἄβραι Χάριτες καλλίκομοί re Μοῦσαι. The 
Charites are associated with Apollo in 
literature (Pind. Οἱ. 14. 10) and art 
(Paus. ix. 35. 1, of the Delian Apollo). 
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“Αρμονίη θ᾽ “Ἥβη τε Διὸς θυγάτηρ τ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτη 19ὅ 
ὀρχεῦντ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἐπὶ καρπῷ χεῖρας ἔχουσαι" 
τῇσι μὲν οὔτ᾽ αἰσχρὴ μεταμέλπεται οὔτ᾽ ἐλάχεια, 


ἀλλὰ μάλα μεγάλη τε ἰδεῖν καὶ εἶδος ἀνγητή, [20] 
ἤΑρτεμις ἰοχέαιρα ὁμότροφος ᾿Απόλλωνι. 
ἐν δ᾽ αὖ τῇσιν "Ἄρης καὶ ἐὔσκοπος ᾿Αργειφόντης 200 


παίζουσ᾽. αὐτὰρ ὁ Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων ἐγκιθαρίζει, 
Kara καὶ ὕψι βιβάς, αἴγλη δέ μιν ἀμφιφαείνει 


/ lal \ Doe , n 
pappapvyal τε ποδῶν καὶ ἐὐκλώστοιο χυτῶνος. [25] 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐπιτέρπονται θυμὸν μέγαν εἰσορόωντες, 
Λητώ τε χρυσοπλόκαμος καὶ μητίετα Ζεύς, 205 


,ὔ 3 a 
via φίλον παίζοντα pet ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι. 
fa YU / 
Πῶς τ᾽ ἄρ σ᾽ ὑμνήσω πάντως εὔυμνον ἐόντα ; 
3 : ᾿ , , a 
ἠέ σ᾽ ἐνὶ μνηστῇσιν ἀείδω καὶ φιλότητι, [30] 





197. οὔτ᾽ ἐλάχεια p: οὔτε λάχεια cet. (λαχεῖα ME) 


200. ἐν 0’ M: Ene’ cet. || avTHcin M 


fam. p pars maior: H vel mi superscript. in ὦ 


μαρμαρυγάς Bothe 204, μέγα M 


198. ἀγητή] ἀγαυὴ M 
201. 6 om. Wolf 202. ἀμφιφαείνη 
203. mapuapurAc Schneidewin : 


205 post 206 transp. Peppmiiller 208. 


MNHCTApcIN Martin: unHTUeccIN vel uNHcTUCcIN Matthiae: ἀναμνήσω vel énuinricoo 


Gemoll: χιανηστῦσιν Schulze 





196=2 594. 
®8197-199. Artemis is ‘‘divinely tall 
and most divinely fair” beyond the 
other goddesses. Of. ¢ 107f., where 
she is conspicuous among her attendant 
nymphs. In xxvii. 15f. Artemis leads 
the Muses and Charites in the dance. 
μεταμέλπεται: not loosely used of 
dancing only ; the goddess sang as she 
danced, according to the regular practice ; 
cf. IL 182 μελπομένῃσιν ἐν χορῷ ᾿Αρτέμιδος. 
So the Phaeacian girls sang as they 
played ball, ¢ 100f. 

199. Cf. ix. 2. 

201. mafzouc’: the verb is often used 
=épxeicbar: Θ 251, w 147, h. Aphr. 
120. There is certainly no idea of un- 
gainly or ludicrous motion, as Ὁ. Miiller 
(quoted by Baumeister) imagines, as if 
the two gods played the part of κυβι- 
ornrhpes (= 593 f.); the dance may 
however be thought of as ‘‘hypor- 
chematic ” (for this see above 162). 

202. καλὰ καὶ ὕψι βιβάο = 516. 
Apollo keeps time to his own music, 
cf. his title ὀρχηστής Pind. fr. 125, and 
perhaps σκιαστής in Laconia, which the 
scholiast on Lycophr. 561 explains as 
‘the dancer.” 

203. smapuapurai: only here and 
in 0 265 μαρμαρυγὰς θηεῖτο ποδῶν. 


Schneidewin and Baumeister emend to 
μαρμαρυγῆς, unnecessarily; the rte is 
explanatory: ‘‘ brightness shines around 
him, even the twinklings of his feet and 
chiton.” Possibly aiyAn, rather than 
papuapvyal, may be mentally supplied 
to χιτῶνος. 

204. For the pride of Leto, with whom 
Zeus is here associated, in her children, 
ef. ¢ 106, h. Ap. 12, 126. euuoNn λιέγαν ; 
Baumeister compares h. Dem. 37 μέγαν 
νόον, adding quippe deae. But of course 
such expressions are not confined to the 
gods; cf. I 496 ἀλλ᾽, ᾿Αχιλεῦ, δάμασον 
θυμὸν μέγαν, and the common μεγαλήτορα 
θυμόν. For the construction ef. h. Pan 
45 πάντες δ᾽ dpa θυμὸν ἐτέρφθεν. 

elcopéwntec governs via; there is no 
difficulty in the intervention of the ex- 
planatory subjects Λητώ and Ζεύς, 
Peppmiiller’s transposition of 205 and 
206 is bad; Gemoll’s punctuation ém- 
τέρπονται, θυμὸν μέγαν εἰσορόωντες (ula 
in apposition to θυμόν) is very clumsy. 

208-213. The passage is very obscure, 
but it needs explanation rather than 
‘‘higher criticism.” Gemoll rightly 
points out that it is certainly not a 
separate hymn, and that the theory of 
interpolation is simply a confession of 
inability to understand. 
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ὅππως μνωόμενος exes ᾿Αζαντίδα κούρην, 
Ἴσχυ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἀντιθέῳ, ᾿Ελατιονίδῃ εὐίΐίππῳ ; 
ἢ ἅμα Φόρβαντι Τριοπέῳ γένος, ἢ ἅμ᾽ ᾿Ἐρευθεῖ ; 


210 





209. ὁππόταν ἱέμενος M: ὁππότ᾽ Gnoduenoc S: ὅππος᾽ Gnwduenoc cet.: corr. 
Martin: ὁππότ᾽ Graiduenoc Hermann: d&naipduenoc Volcker: sooduenoc Lobeck || 
G&rAantioa M, quod legit Hermann: Gzantida cet.: Gzanida Martin vel GBantida : 
TitHNida F, C. Matthiae 210. ἐλατιονίϑη EB: éAatinonidH M: ἐλατινιονίθη cet. 
211 om. pAt || τριόπω x: τριοπῶ M: τριοπόω y (=margo LII): τριοπηγενεῖ 
D’Orville: tpionarene? Ruhnken: τριόπου τένει Wolf: τριόπεω γόνῳ Hermann : 
Tpionoc γόνῳ vel τριόπεω γένει Postgate: τριόπεω rénoc Ilgen || A ἅμ᾽ ἐρεχϑεῖ 
M (quod coniecit D’Orville): ἢ ἅμ᾽ épevee? xDS: yp. ἢ ἅμα φόρβαντι τριοπόω ; 


ἢ GuapUnew marge. LI (=y): ὧς pépRanta—’Audpuneon Schneidewin 





208. uNHCTACIN appears to be sound, 
being explained by μνωόμενος ; for the 
use of μνηστή absolute (= Homeric ἄλοχος 
μνηστή) cf. Apoll. Arg. A 780. It forms 
a kind of zeugma with φιλότητι : ‘‘am 
I to sing of thee in thy love of brides?” 
μνηστῆρσιν does not seem to be an im- 
provement, and μνηστῦσιν is a doubtful 
form, μνηστύς being only known in sing. 
ἀείδειν τινα ἐν φιλότητι may be unusual, 
but it is not impossible Greek, as Gemoll 
(after Matthiae) contends. 

209. unooduenoc is Martin’s brilliant 
conjecture. We may suppose that μνωό- 
μενος first lost the v, and ὅππως became 
ὅπποσ (cf. the variants on 19), when a 
was added to give the necessary syllable 
(ef., however, Plat. Rep. 401 0 ἀνεμόμενοι 
for νεμόμενοι). 

*Azantioa: the next line makes it 
almost certain that the reference here 
is toCoronis. According to Hes. /r. 125 
and Pind. Pyth. 3. 55 Ischys, the son 
of Elatos, was Apollo’s rival in his love 
for Coronis (see also Paus. ii. 26. 5). 
Elsewhere, however, Coronis is called 
the daughter of Phlegyas (xvi. 2 and 
see reff. in Pauly-Wissowa 30; Isyllus 
Inser. Pelop. et insul. vicin. 1902, i. 950). 
It is not impossible that here another 
legend is followed, in which she is the 
daughter of Azan (so Preller-Robert i.? 
p- 520 n. 3). Martin reads ’Afavida, Le. 
Arcadian ; but Phlegyas is not known 
to have any connexion with Arcadia. 
For the various references to his home 
see Gemoll; according to one version 
(Paus. ix. 36. 3) he was a Phocian ; 
henee ᾿Αβαντίδα (from Abae) has been 
suggested, but the first vowel should 
be short. According to another version 
. the mother of Asclepius, by Apollo, was 
not Coronis but Arsinoe, whose father 


Leucippus was descended from Atlas. 
(Apollod. iii. 118, ef. 110, Paus. ii. 171). 
This would support M’s ᾿Ατλαντίδα, 
which seems, however, either a conjecture 
or a graphical corruption of ’Afavrida. 
Moreover, the legend of Ischys is not 
associated with Arsinoe, but with Coronis ; 
so in the recently discovered fragments 
of the Hecale of Callimachus (col. iv. v 
6. 7, Gomperz 1893, Ellis in J. P. xxiv. 
148 1) ὁππότε κεν Φλεγύαο Kopwvidos 
ἀμφὶ θυγατρὸς  Ἴσχυι πληξίππῳ σπομένης 
μιερόν τι πίθηται. See further reff. in 
Roscher ii. 359. 

210. ᾿Ἐλατιονίομ : son of ᾿Ηλατίων 
(Ξε Ἔλατος), cf. Hes. 2.6. Eitariéns. For 
Elatus cf. Paus. viii. 4. On the long τ 
(-tov-) ef. Solmsen p. 58. 

211. Τριοπέῳ rénoc: the person 
intended by τριόπω γένος of the MSs. 
might be another μνηστή, in which case 
γένος would be objective acc., ‘‘child”’ 
(an echo of which might be τριόπεω 
γόνον, the reading of one Ms. Callim. ἢ. 
Dem. 24). But as Phorbas was the son 
of Triopas (Paus. viii. 26. 12, Hyg. Astr. 
11, 14) γένος is certainly acc. of respect, 
‘*by descent,” for which cf. E 544, 
896 ete. The two words therefore 
balance *“Edariovidy in 210, and the 
dative of a patronymic form must be 
extracted from τριόπω or tpioréw. The 
latter points to a synizesis, and the 
conditions are satisfied by Τριοπέῳ, which 
must be the dative of Τριόπεος, formed 
direct from Tploy (-- Τριόπας, Apollod. 
i. 7. 4. 2 Tplora, 3 Tplomos gen.), since 
the actual adj. in use from Τριόπας is 
Τριόπειος 3 cf. C. I. Sic. et Jt. 1890, no. 
1389. This would be parallel to ’Aya- 
μεμνονέην ἄλοχον y 264, Aewoudvere παῖ 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 18 and other formations ; 
see Leo B. B. iv. 1-21 die homer. 
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Ἄ,. / \ / / 
ἢ ἅμα Λευκίππῳ καὶ Λευκίπποιο δάμαρτι 


/ / \ / / ᾽ , 
πεζός, ὁ δ᾽ ἵπποισιν ; οὐ μὴν Τρίοπος γ᾽ ἐνέλευπεν. 


[35] 


ἢ ὡς TO πρῶτον χρηστήριον ἀνθρώποισι 





212. ἢ Gua ᾿Ἀρείππῳ τὴν Λευκίπποιο evratpa Ilgen 


213. ἐνέλειπεν SAQ: 


ἐλέλιψεν M: lacunas et ante et post hunc versum stat. Hermann || tpiénac Ilgen 


214. ὧς] καὶ ELT 





Vaternamen, Kuhner-Blass /.c., Zacher 
in Diss. Phil. Hal. 1878, p. 59 f. 

Phorbas is here the rival of Apollo ; 
according to Hyg. /.c., Plut. Nwm. 4 he 
was beloved by the god. Schneidewin’s 
alteration of ἅμα to ws is not justified. 

*Epevee?: nothing is known of an 
Ereutheus, and there is much probability 
in y's ἀμαρύνθω, which has nearly all 
elements in common with ἅμ᾽ ἐρευθεῖ. 
But any connexion of Apollo and 
Amarynthus is merely a matter of 
inference from this passage (Wernicke 
in Pauly- Wissowa 28 denies it). 
D’Orville conjectured and some of the 
earlier editors printed ’Epey6ei, after M ; 
but this is not supported by any known 
myth of Erechtheus. 

212. Gua Aeuxinne: the allusion is 
to Daphne, who was loved by Leucippus 
and Apollo. Paus. viii. 20. 3f. says 
that Apollo was angry with Leucippus, 
who és φιλίαν ἰσχυρὰν ἐπάγεται τὴν 
Δάφνην, under the guise of a woman. 
Daphne and her other companions dis- 
covered his sex and slew him. This 
account does not justify Gemoll in 
giving δάμαρ its proper sense of ‘‘ wife,” 
but there may have been another version, 
in which Daphne actually became the 
wife of Leucippus. In any case the 
dative δάμαρτι is remarkable; if the 
reference is to Apollo’s love for Daphne, 
we should expect the accusative as in 
209. It is possible that Λευκίππῳ has 
taken the place of some other name, 
owing to the proximity of Λευκίπποιο. 


Ilgen’s ἅμα ᾿Αρσίππῳ τὴν Aevklarroo ~ 


θύγατρα would refer to Arsinoe, daughter 
of Leucippus (see on 209). The passage 
seems incurable. 

213. The line is hopeless; it is very 
possible that there is a lacuna, before 
or after this verse, or before and after 
(Hermann). Owing to the obscurity of 
212, it is not clear whether a new 
achievement of Apollo is mentioned in 
the words, πεζός, ὁ δ᾽ ἵπποισιν which 
seem to refer to some contest between 
Apollo, on foot, and a rival, in a chariot. 
Schneidewin’s idea that this contest is 


between Apollo and Idas, for the love 
of Marpessa, does not suit the followin 
words οὐ μὴν Tplords γ᾽ ἐνέλειπεν, whic 
he has therefore to eject as a gloss on 
211. His explanation that ἐνέλιπεν or 
ἐνέλειπεν is a corruption of a scribe’s 
marginal note ἐλλείπει, although quoted 
with approval by Baumeister and Verrall 
(p. 8), cannot be accepted. The Greek, 
as it stands, can be construed; ‘‘he 
(Apollo’s rival) fell not short of Triops” ; 
for Τρίοψ -- 'Ῥριόπας see on 211, otherwise 
the nom. Tpdras might be read as 
subject. But the uncertainty of the 
context makes explanation mere guess- 
work. 

214 f. Apollo starts from Olympus in 
search of a plaee for his oracle. It is 
to be noted that there is no mention 
of Delos as a _ starting-point; the 
continental poet has no interest in the 
island. Later, when the Delian and 
Pythian myths were systematised, Apollo 
was supposed to have journeyed from 
Delos to Delphi (first in Pind. fr. 286= 
schol. on Aesch. Hum. 11); Pindar made 
Apollo alight at Tanagra. This was 
thought a mistake for Tegyra (see on 16) 
by O. Miiller Orch. p. 161; but Pindar 
no doubt referred to the district Δήλιον 
on the Tanagraean coast (Thue. iv. 76, 
Paus. ix. 20. 1) which was a religious 
colony from Delos (Strabo 403). Ac- 
cording to Aesch. Hwm. 9f. and the 
Delphian hymn (B. C. H. xviii. p. 345 f. 
v. 14f.) Apollo started from Delos and 
landed at Athens; thence he travelled 
by the sacred road of the θεωροί (cf. on 
280, Hum. 12f., Ephorus ap. Strab. 
422); see Preller-Robert i. p. 239 n. 1, 
Pauly-Wissowa 24. 

In the hymn, the age of Apollo at 
the founding of the oracle is indeter- 
minate. In later times, after the con- 
nexion with the Delian myth, Apollo was 
a child, or was even carried to Delphi 
in his mother’s arms (Eur. 7. 7. 1250, 
Clearch. ap. Athen. 701 0); he slew the 
Python when four days’ old (Hyg. fab. 
140), or while still a youth (Apoll Arg. 
B 707). | 


oe 


+ 
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Entevov κατὰ γαῖαν ἔβης, ἑκατηβόλ᾽ "Απολλον ; 


215 


Πιερίην μὲν πρῶτον am Οὐλύμποιο κατῆλθες" 
Λέκτον τ᾽ ἠμαθόεντα παρέστιχες ἠδ᾽ Αἰνιῆνας, 


καὶ διὰ Περραιβούς: τάχα δ᾽ εἰς Ἰαωλκὸν ἵκανες, 


[40] 


Κηναίου τ᾽ ἐπέβης ναυσικλείτης Εὐβοίης" 


στῆς δ᾽ ἐπὶ Ληλάντῳ πεδίῳ, τό τοι οὐχ ἅδε θυμῷ 


220 


τεύξασθαι νηόν τε καὶ ἄλσεα δενδρήεντα. 
ἔνθεν δ᾽ Εὔριπον διαβάς, ἑκατηβόλ᾽ "Απολλον, 


βῆς av’ ὄρος ζάθεον χλωρόν" τάχα δ᾽ ἵξες ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 


[45] 





216. ἀπόλλωνος p (ἄπολλον marg. I’) 
211. λεῦκον I]gen: λειλκῶν᾽ vel AciBHep’ Matthiae: Λύγκον 


xAtD: πιερίη p 


Hermann: Adxuon Baumeister || ἡμαϑίην Te Matthiae 


216. πιερίην S: πετρίην M: πιερίης 


|| ἠδ᾽ ἁγνιήναα M: ἢ 


ν 
χιαγνιήνας ψ (in textu ET, in marg. LI): ἢ μαγνηίϑας x(LI)p (ἢ marnuidac I): 
λιαγνηΐασ At: corr. Matthiae: ἢ MarnAtac Barnes: ἠὲ Marnxtac D’Orville (si 


prima corript possit) 


218. ἰωλκὸν codd. (ἰολκὸν Μὴ: corr. Barnes 
toi] τόϑι Ruhnken: ἅθε ed. pr.: otydde codd. (ἄθε ΠῚ 


220. τό 
223. f=ec T: ἵξες xp: 


Yeac OS: efzac Μ΄: cf. 230, 278, 411, 488 || ἀπ᾿ Med. pr.: én’ cet. 





216. Πιερίην : the acc. is necessary ; 
the gen. (x) and dat. (29) seem correc- 
tions. For the sense cf. & 225 f. λίπεν 
ῥίον Οὐλύμποιο,  Πιερίην δ᾽ ἐπιβᾶσα καὶ 
Ἦ μαθίην ἐρατεινὴν κτὰ. See ε 50. 
Pieria is strictly N. of Olympus, whereas 
Apollo was coming south. The poet 
appears to have borrowed from = without 
due care (in & the geography is right, 
as Hera is going to Thrace). 

217. Λέκτον τ᾽ ἡμαθόεντα : no Λέκτος 
is known in Europe and the Trojan 
promontory of that name is out of 
the question; but, with the example 
of Αὐτοκάνη in 35, it would be rash to 
assume that the mss. are here corrupt, 
and therefore the conjectures (of which 
Baumeister’s Λάκμον is the best) may 
be neglected. Since Lectus may have 
been a town or harbour, or even a 
river, ἠμαθόεντα may also stand, in 
spite of the ingenuity of Matthiae’s 
’"Huabinv re, which rests on & 226, 
quoted supra 216. The same critic, 
with equal brilliance, mended the rest 
of the line. Ainifnac: this form may 
be preferred to ᾿Βνιῆνας (M’s ἁγνιήνας 
is nearest; cf. Hes. Op. 394 ἁγνῇ MSS., 
αἰνῇ a quotation ; in the other mss. the 
tradition was obscured, though a trace 
of it remains in y). ’Evifves is found 
only in B749 (where the Bodl. pap. 
class. Ms. gr. a. i (P), Oxyrhynch. pap. 
ii, xxi. and the quotation ap. schol. on 


Soph. 7. 706 read aivecfjves) and Herod. 
vii. 132, where one ms. ‘‘R” gives 
aiviqves. In Eur. (Z. A. 277), Thuc., 
and later the form is generally αἱν-. 
The e is called Ionic, although neither 
Smyth Jonic ὃ 141 nor Hoffmann p. 
266 give the form under the head of 
Ionice=at. The spelling may be merely 
an itacism, helped by a desire to avoid 
the synizesis -ἰη, which is not harsher 
than the Homeric σχετλίη, Alyurrin, 
Ἱστίαια. Fick Jlias p. 417 calls ᾿Ενιῆνες 
doubtful. The people are coupled with 
the Perrhaebi in B 749, as dwellers 
about Dodona and by the Titaresius and 
Peneius ; both of these rivers are S. of 
Olympus. 

218 f. The geography is here accurate. 
From Iolcus (N. of the gulf of Pagasae) 
Apollo passes, either along the coast of 
Phthiotis or across the gulf, to Cenaeon, 
a promontory at the extreme NW. of 
Euboea (see Soph. Zrach. 752). He 
thus reaches the Lelantine plain, which 
lay between Chalcis and Eretria. This 
district became famous about 700 B.C. as 
the bone of contention between the two 
cities. See Duncker iii. ch. viii., Holm 
i. ch. xxi. Chalcis was situated on the 
narrowest part of the Euripus, over 
which Apollo crosses to the mainland. 

223. The omission of the name of 
the mountain is unusual; perhaps, as 
Baumeister suggests, the poet was not 
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ἐς Μυκαλησσὸν ἰὼν καὶ Τευμησσὸν λεχεποίην. 
/ > ? Fo Ψ / Ἀ 

Θήβης δ᾽ εἰσαφίκανες ἕδος καταειμένον ὕλῃ 22 
> / ͵ » a e n ν᾽ τ Θ 7 

οὐ γάρ πώ τις ἔναιε βροτῶν ἱερῇ ἐνὶ Θήβῃ, 
270%? + “ 3. ΟἿὧἥὝπ ᾽ \ >O\ / 

οὐδ᾽ dpa πω τότε γ᾽ ἦσαν ἀταρπιτοὶ οὐδὲ κέλευθοι 


Θήβης ἂμ πεδίον πυρηφόρον, arr ἔχεν ὕλη. [50] 
ἔνθεν δὲ προτέρω ἔκιες, ἑκατηβόλ᾽ "Απολλον, 
Ὀγχηστὸν δ᾽ tikes, Ποσιδήϊον ἀγλαὸν ἄλσος" 280 





224. TESTIMONIUM. 
᾿Απόλλωνα ὕμνῳ. 
(vide praef. p. xlix f.). 


Steph. Byz. Τευμησσός, ὄρος Βοιωτίας. Ὅμηρος ἐν τῷ εἰς 
ἴἼΑΛστυ, ὡς Δημοσθένης ἐν τρίτῳ Βιθυνιακῶν: Μυκαλησσὸν ἰών xrh. 





224, TEUMHCCON α: TEAUHCCON ,: τέμλμιςον M 
corr. Barnes 


cet, 228. ὕλην codd. : 


227. no τότε pD: πώποτε 
230. SryHcTon codd.: prosodiam cor- 


reximus Herodiano i. 223. 29 obsecuti, cf. h. Herm. 88, 186, 190 || ἵξες S ed. pr.: 


izec M: Yzec cet., cf. 223 





only familiar with the locality, but also 
assumes the same knowledge on the part 
of his hearers. The mountain is no 
doubt the Messapius opposite Chalcis ; 
see Aesch. Ag. 284, Paus. ix. 22. 5, 
Strabo 405. 

224. MuxaAnccon : a town at the foot 
of Messapius ; it was in ruins by the time 
of Pausanias (ix. 19. 4). See Frazer ad 
loc. who identifies it with the modern 
Rhitzona. Between this place and 
Teumessus was Harma, where πυθαισταί 
allowed the θυσίαι to proceed to Delphi, 
or prevented them, according to the 
result of divination by lightning (Strabo 
404). 

Teuunccén: Mesovouni, a village or 
small town on the slopes of a low hill, 
about five miles from Thebes. See Frazer 
on Paus.ix. 19.1. The hill itself is bare 
and rocky, and the epithet λεχεποίην 
seems quite inappropriate. Frazer 
suggests that the ancients may have 
extended the name Teumessus to include 
the hills on the south (now called Mount 
Soros), which are less bare. Nonnus 
(Dionys. v. 59f.) and Statius (Zhebd. i. 
485) speak of Teumessus as grassy and 
wooded ; Antimachus (ap. Ar. Rhet. iii. 
1408 a 1) as ἠνεμόεις ὀλίγος λόφος, which 
Strabo 409 thinks unsuitable. There 
is the same variant τελμησσόν in the 
mss. of Eur. Phoen. 1100. On the 
etymology see Wackernagel K. Z. xxviii 
p- 121, Bechtel B. B. xxvi. p. 148. 

226. Baumeister, who holds the poet 


(of this part of the hymn) to have been 
a Boeotian, understands the reason for 
the supposed non-existence of Thebes 
to be due to feelings of patriotism. A 
Boeotian could not allow the chief city 
of his country to be passed over by Apollo 
without honour. Possibly, however, 
the poet wished to lay emphasis on the 
extreme antiquity of the Pythian oracle 


by claiming for it a greater age than for 


Thebes, which was itself reputed to be 
avery ancient city. Tradition held that 
there were other inhabited towns in 
Boeotia before the foundation of Thebes 
(cf. Conon’s διηγήσεις ap. Phot. Bibi. 
137 27). The Catalogue (B 505) men- 
tions Ὑποθῆβαι only. In historical times 


Apollo Ἰσμήνιος was worshipped as an ἢ 


oracular god at Thebes; Herod. i. 52, 
92, vili. 1384; Paus. ix. 10. 

228. ὕλη for ὕλην is an admirable 
conjecture of Barnes. The accusative 
must have arisen from a tendency to be 
influenced by the nearest apparent con- 
struction. 

230. Ὀγχηςτόν: the precinct of 
Poseidon at Onchestus was famous from 
early times ; cf. B 506 ᾿Ογχηστόν θ᾽ ἱερόν, 
Ποσιδήϊον ἀγλαὸν ἄλσος, Hes. fr. 41 
(Rzach), Pind. Jsthm. i. 88, iii. 19. 
Pausanias (ix. 26. 3) saw the ruins of 
the town, temple (with statue of 
Poseidon still standing) and precinct ; 
Strabo (412) speaks of the grove as 
bare and treeless in his day. On the 
site see Frazer on Paus. J.c. 
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Ψ | \ n "3 7 3 , / 
ἔνθα νεοδμὴς πῶλος ἀναπνέει ἀχθόμενος περ 

Ψ 7 \ 3 \ 3 / 
ἕλκων ἅρματα καλά, χαμαὶ δ᾽ ἐλατὴρ ἀγαθός περ 





ἐκ δίφροιο θορὼν ὁδὸν ἔρχεται" οἱ δὲ τέως μὲν [55] 
κείν᾽ ὄχεα κροτέουσιν ἀνακτορίην ἀφιέντες. 

εἰ δέ κεν ἅρματ᾽ ἀγῆσιν ἐν ἄλσεϊ δενδρήεντι, 235 
ἵππους μὲν κομέουσι, τὰ δὲ κλίναντες ἐῶσιν" 

231. ἀναπνέει MN: ἀναπνείει cet. || περ] κῆρ Ilgen 232 om. MBO 233. 


of 0& » ed. pr.: 
Kpatéoucin M 
Barnes 


235. Grucin codd.: 


οὐδὲ cet. || λὲν] re Ilgen 
corr. Ilgen (Gryct) : 


234. Kein’ S: Kein’ cet. (κεῖνον M) || 


arfici Cobet: ἄγωσιν 





231-238. The custom at Onchestus is 
puzzling, as the account in the hymn 
is obscurely worded, and is our sole 
authority. Most scholars have followed 
Bottiger in explaining the custom as a 
mode of divination : if the horses entered 
the ἄλσος the omen was favourable ; see 
Bouché-Leclereq Divination i. p. 150. 
This and similar views, however, depend 
on Barnes’ emendation ἄγωσιν, which 
eannot be accepted (see on 235). Ilgen 
first gave a clue, by a suggestion that 
there is a reference to Poseidon rapdé- 
ummos, A bolting or shying horse was 
often thought to be panic-stricken by 
that god (see Paus. vi. 20. 15 with 
Frazer's note). The present editors have 
discussed the passage in J. H. S. xvii. 
p. 274f. (T. W. A.) and JZ. H. S. xix. 
Ῥ. xxxixf. (E. E. S.). It is possible 
that the custom was the ordinary rule 
of the road: Poseidon was offended at 
wheeled traffic which passed his home ; 
but the horses were allowed a chance ; 
if they bolted and broke the carriage, 
the driver had to leave the wreckage in 
the precinct. In any case the owners 
kept the horses (see note on κομέουσι 236). 

It is hard to believe, however, that 
this inconvenient practice was a regular 
*“rule of the road”; moreover veodurs 
πῶλος is forcible and scarcely looks like 
a poetic expression for any horse. The 
custom may rather have been practised 
with newly broken colts. All horses 
belonged to the horse-god Poseidon, who 
might refuse to allow his sacred animals 
to bear the yoke. The colts were passed 
before the god ; if they drew the carriage 
safely through, or past, his precinct, they 
might be driven by men; if they broke 
away from the chariot, Poseidon claimed 
them for his own. The owners could 
indeed retain them, but not for the 
indignity of a yoke; the chariot was 


left in the grove, as being marked by 
Poseidon’s displeasure. 

231. ἀναπνέει, ‘“‘gains new life,” 
through the inspiration of the horse-god. 

233. 600N ἔρχεται: Martial iv. 55. 
23 et sanctum Buradonis ilicetum | per 
quod vel piger ambulat viator has a verbal 
similarity (ambulat=6ddv ἔρχεται); but 
there the reason for walking is obscure ; 
Martial may refer to the beauty of the 
scenery or the sanctity of the grove. 

234. Kein’ ὄχεα KpoTéoucIn=O 453 ; 
cf. A 160. 

ἀνακτορίην : not in Homer, and only 
here of ‘‘driving,” but dvaé= ‘‘ master” 
of a horse etc. is Homeric; for the 
general sense ‘‘ lordship ” ef. Apoll. Arg. 


_A 839, v. ap. Paus. x. 12. 6. 


235. Grficin: this is practically the 
manuscript reading, and is certainly 
right. Barnes’ ἄγωσιν should not have 
been accepted by Baumeister and others. 
As Gemoll sees, ἐν ἄλσεϊ δενδρήεντι cannot 
follow a verb of motion ; we should have 
expected ἐς ἄλσεα devdpijevra. The 
meaning of ἀγῆσιν may be either 
‘**broken to fragments’’ or more prob- 
ably, ‘‘broken off at the end of the 
pole”; cf. Z 40, Π 371. 

236. Kouéouci: the subject can only 
be the owners of the horses. κομεῖν 
means to ‘‘ groom,” ‘‘look after” horses 
in Θ 109, 113; but, more generally, to 
‘‘keep” animals, as in p 310, 319, 
Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 3. There can be no 
reference to the consecration of the colts 
to Poseidon as ἀφετοί. 

KAinantec: probably the carriage was 
propped against the temple-wall; cf. 
Θ 435, 6 42 ἅρματα δ᾽ ἔκλιναν πρὸς ἐνώπια 
παμφανόωντα. €&cin almost certainly 
implies that the chariots were left per- 
manently as ἀναθήματα, or possibly were 
sold ; in the latter case dig@pov δὲ θεοῦ 
τότε μοῖρα φυλάσσει is rather euphemistic. 


H 
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ὡς γὰρ τὰ πρώτισθ᾽ ὁσίη γένεθ᾽- οἱ δὲ ἄνακτι 


εὔχονται, δίφρον δὲ θεοῦ τότε μοῖρα φυλάσσει. [60] 
ἔνθεν δὲ προτέρω ἔκιες, ἑκατηβόλ᾽ "Απολλον" 
Κηφισσὸν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔπειτα κιχήσαο καλλιρέεθρον, 240 


ὅς τε Λιλαίηθεν προχέει καλλίρροον ὕδωρ' 

\ 7 ς / δ νΆ 7 4 

τὸν διαβάς, “Exdepye, καὶ Ὡκαλέην πολύπυργον 

ἔνθεν ἄρ᾽ εἰς ᾿Αλίαρτον ἀφίκεο ποιήεντα. [65] 





242. πολύπυρον Barnes 


243. GAiapTon ex GuapTon man. sec. I’ (idem corr. 


Martin, Casaubon, Holstein): Guapron vel Guapron cet. 





The sale of duplicate or damaged objects 
from temple treasures is known from 
inscriptions ; cf. Homolle in Daremberg 
and Saglio s.v. Donariuwm p. 381. 2. 
-238. εὔχονται: the prayer was ap- 
parently to propitiate the god’s wrath. 
240sq. The geography here is difficult. 
Haliartus lies between Onchestus and 
Ocalea, and the Cephissus or Melas 
flowed across the northern part of the 
Copais lake, and would not be crossed 
at any point by the road from Thebes 
to Panopeus. We can hardly with Ilgen 
suppose Apollo to have gone round the 
whole lake (e.g. to Tegyra) turning N. 
at this point ; and the transpositions and 
excisions of other editors are even less 
available. The writer, like the author 
of the Catalogue, was indifferent to the 
order of places on a route (ef. his lists 
of places 30 f., 422 f.), and may therefore 
be allowed to.have transposed Haliartus 
and Ocalea; but it is hard to imagine 
a poet whom there are grounds for call- 
ing Boeotian (Introd. p. 67 f.) making 
the stream which actually separates 
Onchestus and Haliartus (usually 
identified with the Lophis) into the 
Cephissus. By the date of the hymn 
no doubt the old Minyan system of 
drainage had broken down, and Copais 
had become, as it remained till a few 
years ago, in the winter a sheet of 
water, in the summer a dry swamp 
intersected by various rivers and canals. 
It may therefore be suggested (1) that 
the writer meant Κηφισός for the lake, 
somewhat as in 280 he locates Panopeus 
Kyguoldos ἐγγύθι λίμνης, while it was in 
reality near the river; (2) or that the 
entire water-system, rivers and canals, 
may have been considered branches of 
the Cephissus, and that the southern- 
most canal with its tributaries (which 


came close to Haliartus and Onchestus, 
and actually joined the Melas at the 
NW. corner of the lake) may have been 
known by that name. Strabo 407 says 
distinctly that the Melas flows through 
the land of Haliartus. There was much 
confusion of names in this submerged 
country ; even a resident antiquary like 
Plutarch (Sulla 20, FPelop. 16) mis- 
took the Cephissus for the Melas, and 
Strabo 412 accuses Alcaeus of misplacing 
Onchestus and misspelling the name of 
ariver. Cf. Frazer Paus. vol. v. p.110 f., 
with his map. 

241. The line is quoted by a schol. 
on B 523 as from Hesiod: ὁ δὲ Κηφισὸς 
ποταμός ἐστι THs Φωκίδος, ἔχων Tas πηγὰς 
ἐκ Λιλαίας, ὥς φησιν Ἡσίοδος ὅς τε 
Λιλαίῃσι προΐει καλλίρροον ὕδωρ. See 
Eusth. ad loc. (p. 275), who quotes the 
line in the form given by the mss. here. 
Baumeister most improbably supposes 
that the scholiast took the line from 
the hymn, which he thought to be 
Hesiodean. The Homeric scholia uni- 
formly ignore the hymns. Probably 
there was actually a Hesiodean line, 
which the author of the hymn has 
borrowed, with or without variation. 
For Lilaea and the source of the 
Cephissus see Frazer on Paus. x. 33. 5. 

242. Ὦκαλέην : B 501; it was near 
lake Copais, and 30 stadia from Haliartus 
(for which cf. B 503 ποιήενθ᾽ ᾿Αλίαρτον).. 
Strabo ix. p. 410. For Haliartus see 
Frazer on Paus. ix. 32. 5. 

nohunupron : the word does not occur 
elsewhere ; but cf. ἐὔΐπυργος of Troy, H 
71. It must be confessed, however, that 
the title is strange, for a small and un- 
important town, and Barnes’ πολύπυρον᾽ 
is attractive ; cf. A 756 ete., and r 396 
Δουλιχίου πολυπύρου ποιήεντος (SO ποιήεντα. 
448). 


τ σ- Se ee ΠΩ cha. 0 


+ ees 


eee SE ν αν 


oe ews ἃ 


a ae Se 
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Bas δ᾽ ἐπὶ Terdovons: τόθι τοι ἅδε χῶρος ἀπήμων 


τεύξασθαι νηόν τε καὶ ἄλσεα δενδρήεντα. 


245 


στῆς δὲ pan ayy’ αὐτῆς καί μιν πρὸς μῦθον ἔειπες" 
Τελφοῦσ᾽, ἐνθάδε δὴ φρονέω περικαλλέα νηὸν 


> , n / ΄“ / > 
ἀνθρώπων τεῦξαι χρηστήριον, οἵ τέ μοι αἰεὶ 


[70] 


/ 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀγινήσουσι τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας, 


Ἐπὴν Ψ“ / / ΝΜ, 
ἡμὲν OTOL Πελοπόννησον πίειραν ἔχουσιν, 


250 


503. Ψ«Ψ > [4 \ > 4, \ / 
ἠδ ὅσοι Εὐρώπην τε καὶ ἀμφιρύτους κατὰ νήσους, 





ἡ, 
244. SeAqovcuc I’: ϑελφούςης cet. || τοι ME: οἱ cet. || He Sp: Gde Ma: 


corr. ed. Aldina prima, cf. 22 || ἀμύμων pro ἀπήμων Ernesti 
249. ἐνθάδ᾽] πολλοὶ M 


δελφοῦς᾽ cet. 
Gugipttouc M 


247. Teh@otc’ M: 
251. εὐρώπην] ἤπειρον Reiz || 





244. TeAqoucuc: here and in 247, 
256, 276 the mss. vary between the 
forms τελφοῦσα and δελῴφοῦσα. Other 
spellings are found; Τιλφῶσσα Pindar 
in Strabo 411, Herodian ap. Steph. Byz. 
There was a temple of Apollo Τιλῴφώσσιος 
at that place; in Dem. xix. 141, 148, 
Theopomp. fr. 240 it is called τὸ Τιλῴφωσ- 
σαῖον ; cf. Ephor. fr. 67 Τιλφωσέων ὄρος 
ἐν ᾿Αλαλκομενίᾳ, Apollod. ili. 7. 4. 3 
Τιλφοῦσσα. Pausanias uses the forms 
Τιλφοῦσα, Τιλφούσιον ὄρος (ix. 33. 1). 
In Arcadia we find the name of a town 
and local nymph Θέλπουσα (Paus. viii. 
35; coins with OEA, Head Hist, Num. 
p- 382). All these forms are doubtless 
connected with the root θάλπ-, i.e. 
‘‘warm-spring” (Pott K. Z. viii. p. 
416). As to the Ms. δελφούσης, while 
there is no evidence for a local form in 
6, Androtion fr. 2 speaks of Δελφοῦσα 
in Arcadia, and Steph. Byz. calls the 
stream at Delphi Δελῴφοῦσα. The inter- 
change of 7 and 6 is not uncommon, e.g. 
δρύφακτος τρύφακτος, δάπιδες τάπητες 

(see Kretschmer K. Ζ. xxxiii. p. 467). 
It is therefore possible that AéAgovoa 
is a real form; otherwise it must be a 
scribe’s error due to the association of 
Δελφοί, Δελῴφίνιος etc. 

The spring at Telphusa has been 
identified at the foot of Mt. Tilphusius, 
‘*a spur of Helicon which advances to 
within a few hundred paces of what 
used to be the margin of the lake,” i.e. 
Copais (Frazer on Paus. /.¢.). 

ἀπήμων, ‘‘ peaceful”; the word is 
not applied to places in Homer, but ef. 
νόστος ἀπήμων ὃ 519. So Hes. Op. 670 
(πόντος). The idea is explained by 262. 

250. Πελοπόννησον : not in Homer ; 


but cf. Cypria 6. 3 νῆσον ἅπασαν | Tavra- 
Aldov Πέλοπος. For Hesiod cf. schol. A 
on 1 246 τὴν ὅλην ILeXordvvyncor οὐκ oldev 
ὁ ποιητής, Ἡσίοδος δέ. On compounds 
in -γησον see Fick B. B. xxii. p. 29. 

251. Εὐρώπην: ‘“‘ Europe” here 
apparently means N. Greece. It is 
quite reasonable to suppose that the 
geographical term, like ᾿Ασία and 
Ἑλλάς was gradually extended, as 
men’s knowledge of the world widened. 
Steph. Byz. and #. M. 397. 45 derive 
Evpwrn from Εἰὔρωπος, a Macedonian 
city (Thue. ii. 100). The etymology is 
so far valuable, in that it points to a 
belief among the ancients themselves, 
that ‘‘Europe” was once a term for 
N. Greece ; Hegesippus (fr. 6, F. H. 6. 
v. 422f.), a native of Mecyberna, states 
that Europe was used in the narrow 
sense: ἀφ᾽ ἧς (sc. Europa) καὶ ἡ ἤπειρος 
πᾶσα ἡ πρὸς Βορέαν ἄνεμον Εὐρώπη 
κέκληται. Fick (B. B. xxii. p. 225) 
explains the meaning by ‘‘flatland,” 
opposed to orevwrds, M. Arnold’s 
paraphrase ‘‘ Wide Prospect” rests on 
an explanation (of Hermann) that 
Europe was the broad expanse of land 
stretching from Thrace to the Pelo- 
ponnese, as it appeared to the Greeks in 
Asia Minor. 

Steph. Byz. (s.v. ᾿Ασία) observes that 
Homer does not know Εὐρώπη. But the 
substitution of ἤπειρον (Reiz, Gemoll), 
on this ground, is quite unjustifiable. 
It is true that Stephanus considers the 
hymn to be Homer’s (cf. on 224); but 
he may easily have overlooked the 
present passage, and he could not fail 
to be struck by the absence of the word 
in the Z7, and Od. 
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χρησόμενοι" τοῖσιν δέ T ἐγὼ νημερτέα βουλὴν 


πᾶσι θεμιστεύοιμι χρέων ἐνὶ πίονι νηῷ. [75] 
ὡς εἰπὼν διέθηκε θεμείλια Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 
εὐρέα καὶ μάλα μακρὰ διηνεκές" ἡ δὲ ἰδοῦσα 255 


Τελφοῦσα Kpadinv ἐχολώσατο εἶπέ τε μῦθον' 
. Φοῖβε ἄναξ ἑκάεργε, ἔπος τί τοι ἐν φρεσὶ θήσω, 


ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐπεὶ φρονέεις τεῦξαι περικαλλέα νηόν, [80] 
ἔμμεναι ἀνθρώποις χρηστήριον, οἱ δέ ToL αἰεὶ 

3 7» > , / € / 

ἐνθάδ ἀγινήσουσι τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας" 260 


> 7 \ ? \ \ va 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔκ τοι ἐρέω, σὺ δ᾽ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσι" 
7 >? 4 7 3 / 

πημανέει σ᾽ αἰεὶ κτύπος ἵππων ὠκειάων, 


> 56 / 3 + Ἂν » PRY e a > \ f 

QPOOMEvol T OUPHES ἐμὼν LEPWY aTTO πΉγεων" [85] 
5», θ > / : / 2 / 

ἔνθα τις ἀνθρώπων βουλήσεται εἰσοράασθαι 

vA / ’ 2 7 \ 3 ἠδ / “ 

ἀρματὰ τ εὐποίητα καὶ ὠκυποὸὼων κτῦπον ἵππων, 265 


x / 7 \ / / ? > / 

ἢ νηὸν τε μέγαν καὶ κτήματα πόλλ ἐνεόντα. 

3 3 3 / / \ \ / \ > 

ἀλλ εἰ δή τι πίθοιο, σὺ δὲ κρείσσων Kal ἀρείων 


ἐσσί, ἄναξ, ἐμέθεν, σεῦ δὲ σθένος ἐστὶ μέγιστον, [90] 
ἐν Kpicn ποίησαι ὑπὸ πτυχὶ Παρνησοῖο. 

5 > 5 49 ω \ 7 5» “ 

ἔνθ᾽ οὔθ᾽ ἅρματα καλὰ δονήσεται, οὔτε τοι ἵππων 270 


3 / / ” 5... Ν / 
ὠκυπόδων κτύπος ἔσται ἐΐδμητον περὶ βωμόν. 





269. TESTIMONIUM. Paus. x. 37. ὅ “Ὅμηρος μέντοι Κρῖσαν ἔν τε ᾿Ιλιάδι ὁμοίως 
καὶ ὕμνῳ τῷ ἐς ᾿Απόλλωνα ὀνόματι τῷ ἐξ ἀρχῆς καλεῖ τὴν πόλιν. 





252. κ᾿ pro τ᾽ Ilgen 
corr. Hermann cl. 341 
ἀνθρώποισι MxD 


Peppmiiller 263. πηγῶν Μ 


253. ϑεμιστεύςοιλλι ΒΙ" 
256. τελφοῦςα Ν : δϑελφοῦοασα cet. 
260. τελειέοσσαα pET 
269. Kpich Μ: 


255. HO” ἐσιδοῦςα codd. : 
259. GNepoonoic p: 
261-289 om. ET 261. ἄλλ᾽ 
κρίςει V: KpiccH cet. || 


napnuHcoto M: napnaccoio cet. (napnacoio DS) 





253. ϑεμιστεύοιμι : Ilgen reads x’ for 
τ᾽ in 252, but the concessive optative 
may stand. Thesense is ‘‘I am willing 
to prophesy”; cf. H. G. § 299 (d). 
Lines 252, 253=292, 293, where M has 
dp’, the rest ἄν. 

254, ϑιέθηκε : the verb is not found 
in Homer or Hesiod, and does not seem 
to occur elsewhere in serious poetry, 
though common in Attic prose. Cf. 
Callim. h. Ap. 57 αὐτὸς δὲ θεμείλια Φοῖβος 
ὑφαίνει. 

257 f. Editors commonly punctuate 
with a colon at θήσω, assuming an 
» ae Prag or change of construction 

ter 260. The punctuation in the text 
seems to avoid all difficulty. Pepp- 


miiller places a colon at θήσω, but reads 
ἄλλ᾽ for ἀλλ᾽, comparing the common 
ἄλλο δέ τοι ἐρέω σὺ δ᾽ ἐνὶ φρεσί κτλ. But 
ἄχλο here is scarcely appropriate. 

ἔπος τι κτλ. =T 121. 

265. κτύπον : ἀκούειν must be mentally 
supplied, from εἰσοράασθαι. The zeugma 
here is very similar to that in « 167 
(ἐλεύσσομεν) καπνόν τ᾽ αὐτῶν τε φθογγήν. 
For ὠκυπόθων κτλ. cf. K 585. 

269. én Kpicy: for the place see on 
439. 

270. This line seems to prove that 
the hymn (or at least this part of it) 
is older than the introduction of the 
Pythian games. See Introd. p. 67, and 
note on 542, 


Oe ΝΠ »»»»»Νεε δον». ὦ μὐ τῶἵν. πἶὐο. 
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ἀλλά τοι Hs προσάγοιεν ᾿Ἰηπαιήονι δῶρα 


ἀνθρώπων κλυτὰ φῦλα, σὺ δὲ φρένας ἀμφυγεγηθὼς 


[95] 


δέξαι ἱερὰ καλὰ περικτιόνων ἀνθρώπων. 


ὡς εἰποῦσ᾽ “Exarou πέπιθε φρένας, ὄφρα οἱ αὐτῇ 


275 


Τελφούσῃ κλέος εἴη ἐπὶ χθονί, μηδ᾽ “Exdrouo, 
ἔνθεν δὲ προτέρω ἔκιες, ἑκατηβόλ᾽ "Απολλον, 


tes δ᾽ ἐς Φλεγύων ἀνδρῶν πόλιν ὑβριστάων, 


[100] 


ε \ \ 
of Διὸς οὐκ ἀλέγοντες ἐπὶ χθονὶ ναιετάασκον 


ἐν καλῇ βήσσῃ Kydicidos ἐγγύθι λίμνης. 


280 





272. ἀλλά τοι M: ἀλλὰ καὶ cet.: ἀλλ᾽ ἀκέων Baumeister || προάγοιεν «DS 


274, δέξαι MxDS: δέξαιο p: corr. Ilgen: ϑέξεαι Bergk 


fal 
ϑελφούςη L: δελφούςη cet. 
eckon M 


278. ἵξες SP: Yzec vel Yzec cet. 


276. τελφούεη M : 
279. ναιετά- 





272. ἄλλά Tor seems an improvement 
on the vulgate ἀλλὰ καί, since Telphusa’s 
arguinent is to present the advantages 
of Crisa throughout: at Telphusa the 
horses and chariots will divert men’s 
attention from the temple ; but at Crisa 
there will be no disturbance, and so men 
will bring gifts to Apollo. In x and p 
the familiarity of καὶ ὥς ousted τοι. 

The optatives προσάγοιεν and δέξαιο are 
best taken as expressing the acquiescence 
of the speaker as in 253 (=293), where 
see note: ‘‘they may bring gifts, and 
thou mayest receive their sacrifices.” 

᾿Ἰηπαιήονι : here a title of Apollo as 
in Apoll. Arg. B 704. In 500, 517 
infra the word is used of the song to 
Apollo, Compare the paean of Aris- 
tonous (Smyth Melic Poets p. 527), with 
the repeated formulae iy ἰὲ Παιάν, ὦ ἰὲ 
Παιάν, Timotheus Pers. 218; the latter 
(fr. 25 Wilamowitz) has also te παιάν, 
the aspirate being due to the supposed 
connexion with ἵἕημι (βέλος), for which 
see Athen. 701c. With the origin of 
the word from this refrain cf. the 
similar history of the Linus-song, the 
hymenaeus, and the iobacchus; the 
last, like Ἰηπαιήων, was a title of the 

od, as well as the name for the hymn. 

ἢ Παιάν and Παιών see Preller-Robert 
i. p. 241 n. 2, p. 277 n. 2, Pauly-Wissowa 
Apollon 62, Smyth Melic Poets Ὁ. xxxvif., 
and further on 500. 

273. ἀμφιγεγηθώς : ἀμφί is not inten- 
sive (‘‘ exceedingly’ L. and 5.) but is to 
be connected with φρένας, as often, in 
the sense ‘‘on both sides,”’ i.e. through- 
out the mind. Compare A 103 μένεος 
δὲ μέγα φρένες ἀμφὶ μέλαιναι | πίμπλαντ᾽ : 


P 88, 499, 573: Peppmiiller reads ἀμφὶ 
γεγηθώς divisim, comparing Mimnerm. 
I 7 αἰεί μιν φρένας ἀμφὶ κακαὶ τείρουσι 
μέριμναι and Hes. Theog. 554 (Schoemann) 
χώσατο δὲ φρένας ἀμφί, χόλος δέ μιν ἵκετο 
θυμόν. But although ἀμφιγεγηθώς is ἅπ. 
λεγ. the compound verb is supported by 
I’ 442 ἔρως φρένας ἀμφεκάλυψεν, Z 355 
πόνος φρένας ἀμφιβέβηκεν. On this use 
of ἀμφί see H. G. § 181. 

274. O€zar’: the opt. is 
supported by πῤοσάγοιεν. 

275. αὐτῇ -- μόνῃ, as in Θ 99, N 729. 
Cf. the parallel line 381 (ots). 

For the phrase ὄφρα. . κλέος etn cf. 
a Rhodian inser. (Ath. Mitth. xvi. 117 
and 357) capa τοῦ ἰιδαμενευς ποιησα hiva 
κλεος εἰη. 

278. Φλεγύων : the godless Phlegyae 
(or Phlegyes, Eusth. 983. 15) are like 
the mythical Cyclopes; cf. « 275 f. οὐ 
yap Κύκλωπες Διὸς αἰγιόχου ἀλέγουσιν. 
But the Phlegyan hostility to Apollo is 
not mythical: the tribe attacked Pytho, 
from which they were repulsed by the 
god, only a few survivors escaping to 
Phocie; i raus, ix, 86. 2) x. ἢ 
Pherecydes in schol. A on N 302, schol. 
Pind. Pyth. x. 55. For their cit 
Panopeus see Paus. x. 4 1f. wit 
Frazer’s note. It lay 20 furlongs W. of 
Chaeronea. 

280. Ku@icidoc λίμνης : lake Copais 
is so called in.E 709; so in Pind. Pyth. 
xli. 27. Pausanias (ix. 24. 1) says that 
the lake was called by both names; he 
himself uses the name Cephisis by 
preference, The verse has been sus- 
pected on the ground that Panopeus is 
some distance from the lake, whereas 


strongly 
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ἔνθεν καρπαλίμως προσέβης πρὸς δειράδα θύων, 
ἵκεο δ᾽ ἐς Κρίσην ὑπὸ Παρνησὸν νιφόεντα, 


κνημὸν πρὸς ζέφυρον τετραμμένον, αὐτὰρ ὕπερθεν [106] 
πέτρη ἐπικρέμαται, κοίλη δ᾽ ὑποδέδρομε βῆσσα, 
τρηχεῖ᾽" ἔνθα ἄναξ τεκμήρατο Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 285 


νηὸν ποιήσασθαι ἐπήρατον εἶπέ τε μῦθον" 
ἐνθάδε δὴ φρονέω τεύξειν περικαλλέα νηὸν, 
4 3 , 7 ~ / eS 
ἔμμεναι ἀνθρώποις χρηστήριον, οἵ TE μοι αἰεὶ [110] 
> AN / / ς / 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀγινήσουσι τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας, 


/ 7 
ἠμὲν ὅσοι Πελοπόννησον πίειραν ἔχουσιν, 290 


ἠδ᾽ ὅσοι Ἑϊρώπην τε καὶ ἀμφιρύτους κατὰ νήσους, 
χρησόμενοι" τοῖσιν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐγὼ νημερτέα βουλὴν 


a ᾿ς I Δ ν 7 ‘al | 
πᾶσι θεμιστεύοιμι χρέων ἐνὶ πίονι νηῷ. [116] 
ὡς εἰπὼν διέθηκε θεμείλια Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 
ἭΝ 4 \ 4 \ ὃ A ae! ἘΣ ας > a 
EUPEA καὶ μάλα μακρὰ OLNVEKES* αὐτὰρ ET AVTOLS 295 





281. ecion Hermann: ϑριῶν vel ϑυιῶν Baumeister 
284. nérpoc M || ὑποκρέμαται xzAtDS 
292. τῆςιν xD || ἂρ M: ἂν cet. 293. 


KpiccHN cet. 
ἀμφιρύτας ed. pr.: ἀμφιρύτους codd. 


282. ἵκες S || kpicHn M: 
291. HO’] οἵδ᾽ aN || 


ϑεμιστεύοιμι M: eeuictredcow cet., cf. 253 || νηῷ] Boou® p (NH® superscr. NOPV) 
295. μακρὰ] καλὰ M || διηνεκές M : Oiaunepéc codd., cf. 255 





Haliartus and Onchestus are near it. 
The objection would be hypercritical, 
even if the geography of the hymn 
were otherwise strictly accurate ; see on 
240. The road from Athens to Delphi 
by Panopeus seems to have been a 
sacred way ; see Frazer on Paus. x. 4. 8. 

281. npocéBuc=dvéBys, as often. The 
verb is followed by a direct acc. in 
Homer; so in 520, ἢ. Herm. 99. 
Mommsen, quoted by Gemoll, calls the 
construction προσβαίνειν πρός prosaic ; 
cf., however, Soph. O. C. 125 (with és). 

even: a forcible word expressing 
violent motion. Hermann’s θείων and 
other emendations are no improvement. 

282. Παρνηςὸν νιφόεντα: Baumeister 
compares Panyasis (ap. Paus. x. 8. 9), 
Callim. A. Del. 93. For the situation 
of Crisa, which is correctly described, 
see Frazer on Paus. x. 37. 5. 

283. KNHUON: only plur. in Homer. 

285. τεκμήρατο with inf. is post- 
Homeric; cf. Apoll. Arg. A 559 
(νοστήσειν). 

287--298 = 247-2538. 

292. ἄρ᾽ : ἄν here rests upon ap, and 
cannot be defended by 252, since x’ 
there is only Ilgen’s conjecture. 

.. 2938. νηῷ : βωμῶ p (but in 253 νηῷ 


without variant). The same variant 
occurs in ¢ 162 βωμῷ codd. vag Plut. 
de soll. an. 283 © and in Apollod. ap. 
schol. Soph. O. C. 56. Here νηῷ is 
necessary (with χρέων évi), and βωμῷ 
may be due to ¢; the altar must have 
preceded the temple. See Frazer on 
Paus. i. 30. 2. 

294 f. Building of Apollo’s temple. 
On Delphi and the temple see Homolle 
B. C. H. xx. p. 641, 677, 703, xxi. p. 
256, Pomtow Lhein. Mus. li. p. 329 f 
Philippson and Hiller von Gartringen in 
Pauly-Wissowa 2517 f. 

Of the first temple, burned in ol. 58. 
1 (=B.c. 548), and rebuilt by the 
Alcemaeonids (see Pauly- Wissowa 2550 f.), 
no traces have been found, nor any sign 
of a conflagration. The site was not 
the same as that of the later temple, 
but nearer the temple of Ge and the 
Muses. 

295. The families have each diverged 
from the parallel line 255, M taking 
καλά for μακρά, and xp διαμπερές for 
διηνεκές. So in μ 436 καλοὶ for μακροὶ 
is quoted by Apoll. Lex. διαμπερές may 
be a correction of dinvexés, which as an 
adverb is not Homeric, though it occurs 
in Alexandrine verse. 
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λάϊνον οὐδὸν ἔθηκε Τροφώνιος ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αγαμήδης, 
es 3 7 fh > / A 
υἱέες Εἰργίνου, φίλοι ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν" 


ἀμφὶ δὲ νηὸν ἔνασσαν ἀθέσφατα φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 


[120] 


an / SS yx ἅν 
κτιστοῖσιν λάεσσιν, ἀοίδιμον ἔμμεναι αἰεί. 


ἀγχοῦ δὲ κρήνη καλλίρροος, ἔνθα δράκαιναν 


300 





297. υἱέες éprinou S ed. pr.: uiée ceprinou cet. 


299. Κτιοστοῖςιν] Ξεοτοῖοιν 


Ernesti: Tuxtoicw Allen: vulg. servat Matthiae 





296 f. Either this passage, or the 
Telegonia of Eugammon (Kinkel Zp. 
gr. fragm. i. p. 57) is the first mention 
of Trophonius and Agamedes as early 
builders; see Kern in Pauly-Wissowa 
art. ‘‘ Agamedes.” For other accounts of 
their parentage and relationship see 
Paus. ix. 37. 3, Charax ap. schol. Arist. 
Nub. 508=F. H. G. iii. p. 637. They 
occupy a position in architecture similar 
to that of Daedalus in sculpture. For 
buildings attributed to them cf. Paus. 
viii. 10. 2 (wooden temple of Poseidon), 
id. ix. 11. 1 (θάλαμος of Alcmena), 
Charax /.c. (golden treasury of Augeas, 
or of MHyrieus, at Elis; and, by 
Trophonius, his own shrine at Lebadia). 

According to Paus. x. 5. 9f. it was 
the fourth temple that was built by 
Trophonius and Agamedes. The hymn- 
writer knows nothing of the later 
Delphian tradition that the earliest 
temple was of laurel-wood, the second 
of bees’ wax and wings, and the third 
of bronze. 

296. λάϊνον ovddn: the οὐδός built 
by the sons of Erginus is here dis- 
tinguished from the νηός built by ‘‘the 
tribes of men” (298). The οὐδός may 
therefore be the adytwm as opposed to 
the cella; cf. Steph. Byz. Δελφοί: ἔνθα 
τὸ ἄδυτον κατεσκεύασται ἐκ πέντε λίθων, 
ἔργον Τροφωνίου καὶ ᾿Αγαμήδους. Prob- 
ably, however, the two architects laid 
the first courses (οὐδός) of the whole 
temple, on the plan traced by Apollo; 
the building was then finished by other 
workmen. In this case ἀμφί (298) would 
mean ‘‘all round,” i.e. over the whole 
of the foundations. Adivos οὐδός is 
applied to the temple at Pytho in I 
404, © 80; in the latter passage, at 
all events, οὐδός must be the threshold 
(ὑπέρβη λάϊνον οὐδόν). 

For the building of the temple by 
Trophonius and Agamedes cf. also Pind. 
ap. Plutarch. consol. ad Apollon. 14, 
[Plato] Axioch. 367 ο, Strabo 421, Cic. 
Tuse. i. 47. 


297. "Eprinou: the ‘‘workman” or 
** builder.” 

φίλοι Geandtoici ecoicin : Baumeister 
refers to the story of their death, caused 
by Apollo in answer to their prayer for 
a reward after building the temple. 
Plutarch op. cit. relates the similar story 
of Cleobis and Bito. 

298. naccan: only here in the sense 
of ‘‘build.” The causal use is rare and 
confined to the epic aorist; οἵ, 6 174 
καί κέ οἱ “Apyei νάσσα πόλιν, ‘‘ gave as 
a home.” 

299. kTicroicin : apparently “wrought.” 
Empedocles (139) uses xriords of trees, 
but it is very doubtful whether κτίζω 
could be applied to the material of a 
temple. ἕεστοῖσιν and ῥυτοῖσιν are 
graphically impossible ; in J. H. 8. xvii. 
p- 249 ruxrotow was suggested. 

ἀοίϑμιον ἔμμεναι aiei: the temple 
was therefore standing at the time (see 
Introd. p. 67). 

300-304. The slaying of the dragon. 
If the account of Typhaon is an insertion 
(see on 305 f.) line 304 would be natur- 
ally followed by 356. The episode of 
the dragon is doubtless part of the 
original myth; but the hymn-writer 
turns it to account, in order to explain 
the supposed etymology of πυθώ (372 f.), 
which he may have himself invented 
(Pauly-Wissowa 2527). 

The dragon is now generally supposed 
to represent an earlier Pythian cult, 
dispossessed by Apollo. As a snake is 
regularly the symbol or actual embodi- 
ment of earth-deities, it is probable that 
it here stands for the older cult of Gaea 
(followed, according to some ancient 
traditions, by that of Themis). For this 
early oracle of Pytho cf. Aesch. Hum. 2 
τὴν πρωτόμαντιν Tatav, Paus. x. 5.5 φασὶ 
yap δὴ τὰ ἀρχαιότατα Τῆς εἶναι τὸ χρη- 
στήριον, Plutarch de Pyth. or. 17. 4020, 
Eur. J. 7.1245f. See e.g. Preller-Robert 
i, p. 240 n. 1, Pauly-Wissowa 2529, 
Harrison in J. H. S. xix. p. 222f. The 
snake was no doubt originally the giver 
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fal ” \ e\ > \ lal al 
κτεῖνεν ἄναξ Διὸς υἱὸς ἀπὸ κρατεροῖο βιοῖο, 
Catpepéa μεγάλην, τέρας ἄγριον, ἣ κακὰ πολλὰ 


ἀνθρώπους ἔρδεσκεν ἐπὶ χθονί, πολλὰ μὲν αὐτούς, 


[125] 


πολλὰ δὲ μῆλα ταναύποδ᾽, ἐπεὶ πέλε πῆμα δαφοινόν. 


καί ποτε δεξαμένη χρυσοθρόνου ἔτρεφεν “Ἥρης 


905 





‘ 304. Tanunod’ Mp: ταναύποδ᾽ οἷ ed. pr. 





of the oracle (Miss Harrison compares 
the oracular snake at Epirus, Ael. de 
nat. anim. xi. 2), and afterwards became 
merely the guardian of the well; for 
the latter idea cf. Eur. Ζ.6. 1249, Paus. 
x. 6. 6 ἐπὶ τῷ μαντείῳ φύλακα ὑπὸ Τῆς 
τετάχθαι, Apollod. i. 4. 3 ὁ φρουρῶν τὸ 
μαντεῖον Πύθων ὄφις ἐκώλυεν κτλ. In 
later times the Python reappears as 
προφήτης ; cf. Hyg. fab. 140, Hesych. 
and Suid. s.v. πύθων, Lucian astro. 28. 
On the grave of the Python see Harrison 
lc. Ὁ. 225 f. 

For the common idea that the water 
of a spring or well is guarded by a 
serpent see Frazer on Paus. ix. 10. 5. 
In many cases, of course, there is no 
suggestion that the snake was oracular, 
as at Delphi. 

The conflict between a dragon or other 
monster and a god, hero, or saint is too 
wide a subject for discussion in a note. 
Here, again, the causes of the myth may 
be various ; see Crooke (“‘ The Legends of 
Krishna” in Folk-Lore xi. p. 11 ἢ.) who 
accepts the view that the Pythian myth 
represents a conflict of cults. The 
subject is exhaustively discussed by 
Hartland Legend of Perseus (in 11]. 
p- 66f. he rejects the common theory 
that these stories are traditions of 
gigantic saurians). It may be conceded 
that some cases are pure nature-myths 
(e.g. the struggle of Indra with Ahi or 
Vitra). 

300. κρήνη : the identification of the 
fountain is not clear. The editors 
assume that it is the Castalian spring, 
for the situation of which see Frazer on 
Paus. x. 8. 9. The great fame of this 
spring and its close connexion with 
Apollo make it probable that it would 
be regarded as the scene of the conflict 
with the dragon. Frazer, on the other 
hand, identifies the κρήνη with the spring 
called Cassotis by Pausanias (x. 24. 7), 
which is just above the temple, or with 
another fountain, below the temple (see 
his notes on x. 24. 7 and x. 12. 1). 

Opdxainan: the fem. form is not 


Homeric. The poet follows what is 
doubtless the original myth, in which 
Apollo, like St. George, kills a nameless 
“‘dragon” or ‘‘worm.” In Eur. 1 7. 
1245 (ποικιλόνωτος οἰνωπὸς δράκων), Paus. 
x. 6. 5 the monster is still unnamed, 
but its sex has changed to the male. 


. This, as Miss Harrison suggests (7.6. p. 


222) may be due to a desire to provide 
Apollo with a worthier foe; but the 
present passage proves her to be wrong 
in supposing that the change of sex 


' probably originated ‘“‘at the coming of 


Apollo” (to Delphi). The confusion of 
sex persisted when names were given to 
the dragon in later times: the most 
usual name was Πύθων (first in the 
euhemeristic version of Ephorus, Strabo 
646; cf. Paus. x. 6. 5f.) as in Apollod. 
i. 4. 8, Clearchus ap. Athen. 701 ὁ (=/. 
H. G. ii. 318); for other references, see 
Preller-Robert i. p. 289 n. 2. Other 
names were Δελφύνη (fem.) or Δελφύνης 
(masc.): in Apoll. Arg. B 705, Nonn: 
Dion. xiii. 28 the gender is doubtful ; 
possibly the masc. is a fiction of 
grammarians ; but see Kern in Pauly- 
Wissowa s.v. Δελφύνης. According to 
the schol. on Apoll. 2.6. Callimachus 
(fr. 364) used the feminine, which the 
scholiast thinks more correct ; so Dionys. 
Perieg. 442. On the name generally see 
de Witte Le Monstre gardien de Voracle 
de Delphes. 

305-355. The episode of Typhaon is 
reasonably suspected by most com- 
mentators, as foreign to the context. 
The connexion of the δράκαινα with 
Typhaon is very forced ; nothing is said 
about the fate of this monster, for it is 
the dragon that is slain by Apollo, 356 ἢ, 
The passage should not be called a 
‘later addition,” for, as Farnell (Culis 
i. p. 188) remarks it is “ἃ genuine 
though a misplaced fragment.” The 
snake-form of Typhoeus (see Preller- 
Robert i. p. 65 n. 1) would help to 
associate or confuse him with the dragon. 
In Apollod. i. 42 Delphyne aids Typho 
against Zeus. 
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δεινόν τ᾽ ἀργαλέον te Tuddova, πῆμα βροτοῖσιν, 
[τὰ 3 y ? “A 5 / \ / 
ὅν ποτ᾽ ap “Ἥρη ἔτικτε χολωσαμένη Art πατρί, 


ἡνίκ᾽ ἄρα Κρονίδης ἐρικυδέα γείνατ᾽ ᾿Αθήνην 


[180] 


a / 
ἐν κορυφῇ" ἡ δ᾽ αἶψα χολώσατο πότνια “Ἥρη, 
2O\ a , δὲς τὸ t + 
ἠδὲ καὶ ἀγρομένοισι pet ἀθανάτοισιν ἔειπε" 810 
κέκλυτέ μευ πάντες τε θεοὶ πᾶσαί τε θέαιναι, 
e vy 9 ᾿ / 7 / \ 
ὡς ἔμ᾽ ἀτιμάζειν ἄρχει νεφεληγερέτα Ζεὺς 


n > ’ὔ 3 bs / / > 2 “ 
πρῶτος, ἐπεί μ᾽ ἄλοχον ποιήσατο κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖαν" 


[135] 


a) / a al > 
καὶ νῦν νόσφιν ἐμεῖο τέκε γλαυκῶπιν ᾿Αθήνην, 


ἣ πᾶσιν μακάρεσσι μεταπρέπει ἀθανάτοισιν" 


315 


A % oA 3 b] \ / a n “ 
αὐτὰρ ὃ ¥ ἠπεδανὸς γέγονεν μετὰ πᾶσι θεοῖσι 

a a4) % “ ε Ν ἃ / > 7 
παῖς ἐμὸς Ηφαιστος, βικνὸος πόδας, ον τέκον αὐτή" 





806. τυφάονα ps ed. pr.: 
Ilgen 
309. κορυφῆς c add. man. sec. I: 
311. θεαὶ pro eeoi AI'L,OP 


ὅν Te KEN GUTH Barnes: 


τυφλὸν xAtD: 
308. ἥνεκ᾽ ἄρα praefixis punctis M: εὖτ᾽ ἄρα δὴ cet. : 
ἐκ κορυφῆς Barnes || αἶψα] αἰνὰ Ilgen 
313. ἐποιήςατο codd. 
margine ed. principis legitur λείπει, omissa lacuna : 
ὅν Te καὶ αὐτῇ Creuzer : 


τυφλόν te M || βροτοῖσιν] ecofcin 
ἡνίκ᾽ restituimus 


314. ἐμοῖο MI 317. in 
ὅν re μὲν αὐτῇ Ruhnken: 
αὐτῷ Peppmiiller 





806, Τυφάονα: so 352, but in 367 
Τυφωεύς. The two names are confused 
in Hes. Theog. 306 (Typhaon), 821, 869 
(Typhoeus), Τυφώς and Τυφών are other 
forms ; see Preller-Robert i. p. 63. For 
his parentage ef, £. M. p. 772. 50 
Ἡσίοδος αὐτὸν γῆς γενεαλογεῖ, Στησίχορος 
δὲ Ἥρας μόνης κατὰ μνησικακίαν Διὸς 
τεκούσης αὐτόν. It is to be noticed that 
the #. M. quotes Stesichorus, not the 
Homeric -hymn (see Pref. p. 1111). So 
the schol. on Apoll. Arg. A 1310 quotes 
Stesichorus as the first to describe the 
birth of Athena full-armed. He neglects 
xxvii. The parentage here given is evi- 
dently later than the Hesiodean account, 
from which, however, the author of the 
hymn is not altogether free, as Hera 
asks for a son from Earth and Heaven 
and the Titans, but especially from the 
Earth (ὁ et 340f.). On the connexion of 
Hera and Typhoeus see Farnell Cults i. 
p. 183 ἢ, who rightly explains it as due to 
the character of Hera, the jealous goddess 
of the epic drama. She is not here to be 
regarded as a Chthonian deity. So Hera 
nourished (θρέψε) the Lernaean Hydra and 
the Nemean lion, in her wrath against 
Zeus (Hes. Theog. 314, 323). There was 
a Τυφαόνιον near Thebes, Hes. Scwt. 32. 

308. ἥνεχ᾽ M (which the scribe saw 
was a mistake) is not for οὕνεκα, but 
ἡνίκα, as in x 198. 


309. ἐν κορυφῇ : Barnes’ ἐκ κορυφῆς 
has been generally accepted; cf. Hes. 
Theog. 924, xxviii. 5. But ἐκ κορυφῆς 
implies ἐν κορυφῇ, which may therefore 
stand. 

The birth of Athena from the head of 
Zeus is Homeric (E 875, 880). Homer, 
it is true, does not mention the head, 
but E 880 ἐπεὶ αὐτὸς éyelvao almost 
certainly refers to the myth. It is quite 
in the Homeric manner to pass over in 
silence the most irrational and grotesque 
part of the myth. See Lang Myth Ritual 
and Religion ii. p. 242 f., Farnell Cults 1. 
p. 280f. Cf. further on xxvii. (Introd.). 

311=05,T 101. eéainai: in Homer 
only in this phrase ; cf. Θ 20, 9 341. 
Callimachus, however, uses the word 
without θεός ; cf. h. Art. 29. 

312. Compare the similar passage 0 
308f. ws ἐμὲ χωλὸν ἐόντα αἰὲν 
ἀτιμάζει. The writer, as Gemoll chaeOen, 
had a reminiscence of the passage in 9. 
So ἠπεδανός (316) is taken from Θ 311. 

313. πρῶτοσ : apparently for πρότερος ; 
cf. A 67 ἄρξωσι πρότεροι. Baumeister 
compares N 502, = 92, but in neither 
case is the exact force of πρῶτος certain 
(see Leaf ad Zocc.). ἐπεί must be elliptical 
‘*(as he should not do) since I am his 
wife.” See L. and S. s.v. B 4. 

317. ῥικνός : not Homeric; cf. Apoll. 
Arg. A 669, B 198, The. lameness of 
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pi ἀνὰ χερσὶν ἑλοῦσα καὶ ἔμβαλον εὐρέϊ πόντῳ 


[140] 


ἀλλά ἑ Νηρῆος θυγάτηρ Θέτις ἀργυρόπεξα 

δέξατο καὶ μετὰ nob κασιγνήτῃσι κόμισσεν' 320 
ὡς ὄφελ᾽ ἄλλο θεοῖσι χαρίσσασθαι μακάρεσσι. 

σχέτλιε, ποικυλομῆτα, τί νῦν μητίσεαι ἄλλο ; 





πῶς ἔτλης οἷος τεκέειν γλαυκώπιδ᾽ ᾿Αθήνην ; [146] 

οὐκ ἂν ἐγὼ τεκόμην ; καὶ σὴ κεκλημένη ἔμπης 

ose? 9 > / Δ > \ } eh, + 

Ha p ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν, ob οὐρανον εὑὕρυν ἔχουσι. 325 
δε 

318. ῥίψ᾽ ανὰ I’: pro ἀνὰ Ilgen ἄρα || ἔμβαλον Μ, I superscr.: ἔμβαλεν cet. 


320. Kécuncen v./, in schol. (praef. p. lv n. 1) 
cet. 822. uHTicear M: μῆήςεαι xD: ἔτι μήςεαι p ed. pr. 
ἣν ἂρ Τ' m. sec. ed. pr.: 


codd.: # Gp S: 


321. χαρίσασθαι M: yapizecear 
325. Ap’ (fH, H) 
Ha ῥ᾽ Matthiae ; 





Hephaestus is accounted for by Serv. 
Aen. viii. 414 quia per naturam num- 
quam rectus est ignis. Modern mytho- 
logists of the older school have accepted 
the explanation (e.g. Preller-Robert i. 
Ῥ. 175). It seems more reasonable to 
suppose that, as the trade of the smith 
was particularly suited to the lame, the 
divine smith was himself imagined to be 
lame. The Norse Volundur and the 
Teutonic Wieland were lame. 

ὃν τέκον GUTH: an emphatic ampli- 
fication of παῖς ἐμός, ‘‘my very own 
child.”” .There are two traditions as to 
the parentage of Hephaestus: accord- 
ing to Hes. Theog. 927 Hera was his 
sole parent, having borne him to avenge 
herself for the birth of Athena. Mat- 
thiae assumed that the hymn followed 
this version, and translated αὐτή ‘‘alone.” 
But Franke replied that in this case 
Hera would have already been even 
with Zeus, without the birth of the 
monster. Clearly the hymn adopts 
the other version, that Hephaestus was 
the son of Zeus, as well as of Hera (= 
338) ; he speaks of two parents also in 
θ 812, a passage probably in the poet’s 
mind (cf. n. on 312 supra). On the 
birth of Hephaestus see Usener Rhein. 
Mus. 1901 p. 180f. 

After this line a lacuna, as Demetrius 
saw, seems required. It could indeed 
be avoided, by placing a full stop at 
αὐτή, and taking ply’ as an asyndeton ; 
the abruptness might be thought to 
suit Hera’s rage (cf. h. Dem. 227). But 
the style would be so extremely harsh 
that this view is unlikely. The words 
ὃν τέκον αὐτή are not to be touched, and 
to read δέ for dvd in 818 (with the 
correction of I' followed by Abel) is to 


give up the problem. In J. H. S. xv. 
p. 278 a line was suggested aloxos ἐμοὶ 
καὶ ὄνειδος ἐν οὐρανῷ, ὅν τε καὶ αὐτή, it 
being there assumed that the line was 
lost ‘through assonance ; but of course 
such lacunae may be due to other causes. 

With regard to the fall of Hephaestus 
there are again two versions, both 
Homeric: in A 590 he is thrown from 
heaven by Zeus; in & 395 this is done 
by Hera, in disgust at his lameness. 
(So Paus. i. 20. 3, Mythogr. Graec. 
ed. Westermann p. 372.) The latter 
account is followed by the hymn; ef. 
also on 319. 

319. In Σ 395 Hephaestus is saved by 
Eurynome and Thetis. Νηρῆος θυγάτηρ: 
οἵ, Hes. Theog. 244. This line is repeated 
by Matro Conv. Att. 33 (ἦλθε δέ). 

321. xapiccaceai: the aorist is more 
appropriate than the present; the fact 
that the double o hardly occurs in this 
word is scarcely an objection, since 
aorists in -σσ- are common (¢.g. φράσ- 
σασθαι 415), and there is authority for 
ἐχαρίσσατο in an inscr. ap. Preger 126. 3 
(fifth cent. ). 

822. Cf. v 298 σχέτλιε, ποικιλομῆτα. 
μητίςεαι : it is difficult to see why 
μήσεαι has been generally preferred by 
editors. μητίσεαι is supported by 325a, 
h. Dem. 345, and is Homeric; μήσεαι may 
be a graphical corruption, MH(TI)CEAI, 
and ἔτι was added by p, perhaps from ἃ 
474. There is no objection to μήσεαι in 
itself; cf. oracl. ap. Hendess 14. 4 τί νυ 
μήσεαι ὦ μεγάλε Ζεῦ; 

325. Editors, after Demetrius, have 
read ἣν dp’, as third person; ‘‘even if 
I had borne her, she would have been 
called thy daughter.” The sense is 
excellent, but there are two serious 


ἵ 
5 a 
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a / δ ὃν 
φράζεο νῦν μή τοί τι κακὸν μητίσομ᾽ ὀπίσσω" 
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325" 


a / \ VA 
καὶ νῦν μέν ToL ἐγὼ τεχνήσομαι, ὥς κε γένηται 
a / : a / 
mais ἐμός, ὅς Ke θεοῖσι μεταπρέποι ἀθανάτοισιν, 


“ \ > 7 ἔτ δι - Ν 7 CY he ann ee, 2 δα 
OUTE σον αὐσχυναᾶσ τερον λέχος ουτ εμον αυτής. 


[150] 


/ \ 5 Ν n 
οὐδέ τοι εἰς εὐνὴν πωλήσομαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ σεῖο 
/ a 
τηλόθεν οὖσα θεοῖσι μετέσσομαι ἀθανάτοισιν. 880 
a? / a 7 
ὡς εἰποῦσ᾽ ἀπονόσφι θεῶν κίε χωομένη περ. 





325% hab. y (γρ΄. IL: yp. καὶ ET: yp. καὶ οὕτως L) 


326. καὶ NON μέντοι 


Μ΄: καὶ νῦν τοιγὰρ p (γάρ τοι Γ) ed. pr.: καὶ NON μὲν τοὶ γὰρ xAtD: τοιγὰρ 


νῦν καὶ ἐγὼ Hermann || ἐγὼ τεχνήςομαι] ἔγωγ᾽ ἐκϑήςομαι M 
328. aicyUnac’ p: aicyunac cet. 


ἐμοὶ Ilgen 


327. ἐμὸς] 
330. τηλόθι otca Ilgen: THAde’ 


ἐοῦσα Hermann || ueréccouai] dnéccoua: Groddeck: Kotéccoua: Gemoll: θεοῖς 


éxcrHicoua Usener 


331. nep] KAp Barnes 





objections: (1) κεν or ἄν would be re- 
quired, (2) the Mss. are unanimous in 
reading ἢ (with variations of accent). 
This can hardly be the Attic 1st person ; 
we must rather read fd ῥ᾽ ἐν with 
Matthiae. Cf. Hartel Hom. Stud. i. 73. 
If Hermann’s objection to ῥ᾽ is valid 
(ῥ᾽ does not seem to be used after a 
yowel which can be elided), it would be 
possible to write 7’ dp. ‘‘ 1 was called, 
at all events, yours in heaven,” i.e. 
“ΕἼ had at least the title of your wife, 
(although I have been neglected).”’ 
κεκλῆσθαι here seems to be emphatic, 
not merely an equivalent of εἶναι as it 
is in A 60=2 365 οὕνεκα σὴ παράκοιτις 
κέκλημαι, which, however, may have 
been the origin of the present passage. 
σή may be said of a wife as well as of 
a daughter, although ἄλοχος or a similar 
word is usual; ef. I’ 138, h. Aphr. 148, 
h. Dem. 79. 

325@ was omitted in Map, possibly 
on account of its resemblance to 326. 
This is perhaps enough to decide in 
favour of M’s reading of that line καὶ 
νῦν μέν τοι, between which and p’s καὶ 
vov ro yap there is little to choose. Cf. 
Χ 358 φράζεο νῦν μή τοί τι θεῶν μήνιμα 
γένωμαι. 

330. οὖςα : the form occurs in xix. 32 
(ὦν), xxix. 10 (ὦν), but both hymns are 
no doubt later. In hk. Herm. 106 the 
reading is uncertain. Here Hermann is 
perhaps right in correcting τηλόθ᾽ ἐοῦσα, 
ef. Θ 285, 6154 etc. See Agar in J. P, 
xxviii. (1901) p. 78. A difficulty has 
been found in the line: according to the 
text, Hera threatens to be ‘far from 
Zeus,” but to mingle with the other 
gods (ueréoooua). Yet she departs from 


the gods 331, and spends a year in her 
temples. In the seclusion of his own 
temple a deity was thought to be 
withdrawn from all intercourse with 
fellow-gods; cf. h. Dem. 304, where 
Demeter stays for a year in her temple 
μακάρων ἀπόνοσφιν ἁπάντων. Hence 
Gemoll reads κοτέσσομαι ; other emenda- 
tions are less satisfactory. However, 
μετέσσομαι may very well be sound ; 
Hera certainly has some relations with 
the other gods, for she leaves Zeus to 
invoke Gaia, Uranos, and the Titans ; 
and ἀπὸ σεῖο is the only emphatic part 
of her threat. In any case, if there is 
strictly a contradiction in 330 and 347, 
it may be due to the author’s careless- 
ness. 

331. ἀπόνοςσφι : ἀπὸ νόσφι is preferred 
by many editors for Homer; see La 
Roche Hom. Unters. i. p. 88. 

χωομένη περ: Barnes, followed by * 
recent editors, emended περ to κῆρ, as 
mep is commonly joined to participles 
in an adversative or concessive force. 
But the original sense of περ must have 
been ‘‘very””=6%; cf. the Latin per-, 
and περί. As Leaf on A 131 remarks, 
the sense of ‘‘though” properly belongs 
to the participle itself, not to wep; see 
also van Leeuwen Lnch. p. 586. For 
the use in strengthening a participle cf. 
Ψ 79 γεινόμενόν wep “at my very birth,” 
p 13, p 47 (where schol. H notes τὸ 
πέρ ἀντὶ τοῦ δή), and perhaps a 314. 
Similarly wep strengthens an adjective, 
as Q 504 ἐλεεινότερός περ, or an ad- 
verb, as A 416 μίνυνθά περ ‘‘ quite 
a short. time.” The editors have been 
misled by the fact that the use is 
un-Attic. 
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δ ἐὰν > > A n / “ 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἠρᾶτο βοῶπις πότνια ΄ Ἡρη, 


χειρὶ καταπρηνεῖ δ᾽ ἔλασε χθόνα καὶ φάτο μῦθον" 


[165] 


κέκλυτε νῦν μοι, γαῖα καὶ οὐρανὸς εὐρὺς ὕπερθεν, 
Τιτῆνές τε θεοί, τοὺ ὑπὸ χθονὶ ναιετάοντες 335 
Τάρταρον ἀμφὶ μέγαν, τῶν ἔξ ἄνδρες τε θεοί τε" 
αὐτοὶ νῦν μευ πάντες ἀκούσατε καὶ δότε παῖδα 


νόσφι Διός, μηδέν τι βίην ἐπιδευέα κείνου" [160] 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γε φέρτερος ἔστω ὅσον Κρόνου εὐρύοπα Ζεύς. 
ὡς ἄρα φωνήσασ᾽ ἵμασε χθόνα χειρὶ παχείῃ" 840 





334. meu Schulze 
miiller 
uh δ᾽ ἀντιβίην M: βίης Ilgen 


D: ἣ παρόςον py: εἴη Hermann 340. 


337. αὐτὰρ Baumeister: αὐτοῦ Gemoll: αὐτίκα Peppmiiller 
339. écrin. Scon M: Ai méccon xAt (mdécocon) 


335. ναιετάουσιν Ilgen: lacunam post ἢ, v. stat. Pepp- 


338. 


Yuace M: Yuace cet. 





333. χειρὶ KaTanpHNei = II 792, ν 164. 
The Homeric formula explains the 
position of δέ (Hermann). ace xyedéna: 
to call the attention of the gods below: 
the action shews that her prayer is 
really addressed to Earth and the Titans, 
although she calls upon all the powers 
of Nature, including Heaven. For this 
manner of invoking chthonian deities 
or ghosts cf. I 568, ΞΞ 272f., Aesch. 
Pers. 674 f., Eur. Troad. 1293 f., Plat. 
Orat. 423.4, Plutarch Moral. 7748, 
Philostr. v. Soph. ii. 1.10, Diog. Laert. 
vii. 26, Anth. Pal. vii. 117, Coluth. 47 f., 
Cic. T'usc. ii. 25. 60, Livy vii. 6. 4, Stat. 
Theb. 54 f., Val. Flacc. vii. 312, Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 9. 12; Sittl Gebdrden p. 190 f., 
Rohde Psyche p. 111, 693, Headlam in 
Class. Rev. xvi. 53. 

For modern times cf. Lang Zransi. 
Hom. Hymns; “the action was practised 
by the Zulus in divination, and, curiously, 
by a Highlander of the last century, 
appealing to the dead Lovat” (p. 121). 

334, mor: the dative is defended by 
E 115, K 278, 2 335, Theognis 4 and 
18, Solon 13. 2, Hom. Hpigr. xxi. 1. 
So ἀκούειν with dat. Il 515. The dat. 
expresses the idea of ‘‘ turning a favour- 
able ear to,” and is used in prayer toa 
god. A. G. § 148 τ. 3. 

335. Tirfinéc τε ϑεοί: the addition 
of θεοί is common (in ΚΞ 279 ot Τιτῆνες 
καλέονται follows θεοὺς τοὺς ὑποταρ- 
ταρίους) : οἵ. Hes. Theog. 424, 630, 648, 
668, 729. 

τοὶ... ναιετάοντεο : τοί is of course 
a relative pronoun. Matthiae explains 
the construction intended as rol... 
ναιετάοντες ἄνδρας τε θεούς τε ἐφύσατε. 
Ilgen’s ναιετάουσιν is quite impossible. 


Peppmiiller with greater probability 
assumes a lacuna, suggesting the 
Hesiodean line jar’ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατίῃ μεγάλης 
ἐν πείρασι γαίης, which follows ὑπὸ χθονὲ 
ναιετάοντες in Hes. Theog. 622. But we 
may regard the sentence as an example 
of the analytic conjugation with εἶναι 
(for which see Kiihner-Gerth i. ὃ 353 ἢ. 
3), with the auxiliary εἰσίν omitted ; 
for this latter use cf. Hes. Op. 357, Scut. 
302, Aesch. P. V. 568, Pers. 1000, Eur, 
Ion 517, I. T. 194, 208. 

886. τῶν ἔξ UNOpec Te θεοί Te: cf. 


Hes. Op. 107 ws ὁμόθεν γεγάασι θεοὶ θνητοί 


τ᾽ ἄνθρωποι, where, however, the Titans 
are not mentioned ; in Pind. Nem. vi. 1 
ἕν ἀνδρῶν ἕν θεῶν γένος, ἐκ μιᾶς δὲ πνέομεν 
ματρὸς ἀμφότεροι, the mother is Earth, 
who bare the Titans. Cf. also Orph. h. 
xxxvii. 1 f. Τιτῆνες, Talns τε καὶ Οὐρανοῦ 
ἀγλαὰ τέκνα, ἡμετέρων πρόγονοι πατέρων. 
See Mayer die Giganten p. 57. 

337. αὐτοί : the emphatic pronoun may 
be resumptive, after the parenthesis ; or 
it may mark a contrast between the gods 
of Olympus, whom Hera neglects, and 
the chthonian powers. Gemoll’s αὐτοῦ 
νῦν gives a very doubtful meaning to 
αὐτοῦ in Homer (in O 349 it is local not 
temporal). Peppmiiller’s αὐτίκα would 
not have been corrupted to αὐτοί. 

339. ἔστω : Hermann’s ely is perfect 
in sense, but ἔστω is nearer to ἐστιν 
in M, which has certainly kept the 
original in ὅσον, and may have done 
80, approximately, in ἐστιν. For the 
confusion cf. K 41 ἔσται ἐστι εἴη, A 366 
ἐστι εἴη ἢ. 

840. Yuace: a vivid word, stronger 
than ἔλασε in 888. Cf. B 782 γαῖαν 
ἱμάσσῃ, I 568 γαῖαν πολυφόρβην χερσὶν 


ΞΕ ΝΣ ΩΝ σα. tc ia, 


a ον 


ὙΠ" 
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κινήθη δ᾽ ἄρα γαῖα φερέσβιος, ἡ δὲ ἰδοῦσα 
τέρπετο ὃν κατὰ θυμόν, ὀΐετο γὰρ τελέεσθαι. 
ἐκ τούτου δὴ ἔπειτα τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν [166] 
οὔτε ποτ᾽ εἰς εὐνὴν Διὸς ἤλυθε μητιόεντος, 
οὔτε ποτ᾽ εἰς θῶκον πολυδαίδαλον, ὡς τὸ πάρος περ, 845 
αὐτῴ ἐφεζομένη πυκινὰς φραζέσκετο βουλάς" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἥ γ᾽ ἐν νηοῖσι πολυλλίστοισι μένουσα 
τέρπετο οἷς ἱεροῖσι βοῶπις πότνια “Ἥρη. [170] 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ μῆνές τε καὶ ἡμέραι ἐξετελεῦντο 
ἂψ περιτελλομένου ἔτεος καὶ ἐπήλυθον ὧραι, 350 
ἡ δ᾽ érex οὔτε θεοῖς ἐναλίγκιον οὔτε βροτοῖσι, 
δεινόν τ᾽ ἀργαλέον τε Τυφάονα, πῆμα βροτοῖσιν. 
αὐτίκα τόνδε λαβοῦσα βοῶπις πότνια “Ἥρη [176] 
841. ἡ δὲ ἰδοῦσα M: ἡ 9” Ecido0ca cet. 342. ῷετο M 344 om. pE 


346. αὐτῷ] ᾧ δὴ Peppmiiller || ppazdcxeto xD 


πολυαλίοτοιει At: cf. Dem. 28 
τελεῦντο Barnes 
πῆλια ecotcn M 


847. noAuKKicroia M: 


349. μῆνες M: νύκτες cet.: Huata μακρὰ 
350. ἐπιτελλομένου M 


351. énaXirrion p 352. τυφῶνα 





ἀλοία, Hes. Theog. 857 αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δή μιν 
δάμασε πληγῇσιν ἱμάσσας. 

841. κινήθη: Typhaon is in some 
mysterious way the child of Earth, 
though actually borne by Hera. In 
other legends, similar monsters are only 
‘‘nursed” by Hera, in her jealousy ; 
and it is possible that there was an 
older myth of an earth-born Typhaon, 
nursed by Hera (see on 306), unless the 
whole of this myth is the invention of 
the poet. 

pepécBioc; un-Homeric, but five times 
in the hymns, and in Hes. Theog. 693. 
It is quoted as Homeric (παρ᾽ Ὁμήρῳ) 
by Apollodorus ap. schol. Genevens. ® 
341; see Preface p. 1. 

ἰδοῦσα: M’s reading allows the 
digamma; in 255, however, M agrees 
with the other mss. in neglecting it 
(ἐσιδοῦσα). For similar alterations, due 
to a desire of scribes to avoid (supposed) 
hiatus, see J. H. S. xv. p. 279, and (from 
papyri) Ψ 198 ὠκέα δ᾽ Ἴρις for ὦκα 
δὲ Ἶρις, Z 493 πᾶσιν, ἐμοὶ δὲ μάλιστα 
τοὶ Ἰλίῳ for πᾶσι, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἐμοὶ τοὶ 
Ἰλίῳ (as Epict. iii. 22. 108). 

343. τελεςφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν : see on 
xx. 6. 

346. Baumeister, Gemoll, Abel eject 
the verse, which Hermann also suspected. 
But εἰς θῶκον may very well depend on 


ἐφεζομένη ; the preposition takes the 
place of the regular dative with é¢- 
ἐζεσθαι owing to the idea of motion, 
*‘coming to sit.” Possibly we should 
take ἤλυθε with εἰς θῶκον, and φραΐζέσκετο 
with ws τὸ πάρος περ (removing the 
comma). The objection to this, as 
Hermann noted, is that ὡς τὸ πάρος περ 
is properly used without a verb; but 
ef. τ 340 κείω δ᾽ ὡς τὸ πάρος περ ἀύπνους 
νύκτας ἴανον. 

347. πολυλλίοτοιει : cf. h. Dem. 28. 
The similarity between the two passages 
is striking ; τέρπετο ofc ἱεροῖςσι 348= 
δέγμενος ἱερὰ καλά ἢ. Dem. 29. 

349 f.=r 294f., ξ 298, where the 
MSS. give μῆνες, a hysteron proteron. 
νύκτες is less effective, of the passing of 
a year, and introduces the unessential 
contrast of light and dark. Cf. Hes. 
Theog. 58 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δή ῥ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸς ἔην περὶ 
δ᾽ ἔτραπον Spa, | μηνῶν φθινόντων, περὶ 
δ᾽ ἤματα πόλλ᾽ ἐτελέσθη. 

351. Cf. Hes. Theog. 296 ἢ, ἡ δ᾽ ἔτεκ᾽ ἄλλο 
πέλωρον ἀμήχανον οὐδὲ ἐοικὸς [θνητοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις οὐδ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι. Gemoll 
suggests that the reminiscence of Hesiod 
accounts for the introduction of δέ in 
the hymn, where it is used in apodosi. 

The assonance at the end of 351, 352 
did not trouble the author of this hymn ; 
cf. 230, 231 and 537, 538. 
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a » I ἊΝ / ς Lette. ἀρ τ, 
δῶκεν ἔπειτα φέρουσα κακῷ κακόν, ἡ δ᾽ ὑπέδεκτο" 
ὃς κακὰ πόλλ᾽ ἔρδεσκε κατὰ κλυτὰ φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 355 
ἃ “Ὁ > / / 
ὃς τῇ Ὑ ἀντιάσειε, φέρεσκε pu αἴσιμον ἦμαρ, 
, / © ON 47 » ¢ + 3 / 
πρίν γέ οἱ tov ἐφῆκεν ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων 


καρτερόν: ἡ δ᾽ ὀδύνῃσιν ἐρεχθομένη χαλεπῇσι 


[180] 


a / / / \ la) 
κεῖτο μέγ᾽ ἀσθμαίνουσα κυλινδομένη κατὰ χῶρον. 
/ saa \ / Be ς \ (ode. 
θεσπεσίη δ᾽ ἐνοπὴ yevet ἄσπετος, ἡ δὲ καθ ὕλην 860 
/ / a 

πυκνὰ μάλ᾽ ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα ἑλίσσετο, λεῖπε δὲ θυμὸν 
7ὔ > e 3 ͵7 »"» > / 

φοινὸν ἀποπνείουσ᾽, ὁ δ᾽ ἐπηύξατο Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων' 


ἐνταυθοῖ νῦν πύθευ ἐπὶ χθονὶ βωτιανείρῃ, 


[180] 


οὐδὲ σύ γε ζωοῖσι κακὸν δήλημα βροτοῖσιν 
€ / 
ἔσσεαι, of γαίης πολυφόρβου καρπὸν ἔδοντες 365 
? FINI ἃ 9 ΄ , ς / 
ἐνθάδ᾽ aywnoovet τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας, 





355. ὥς Ilgen: H Wolf || ἔρϑεοκεν ἀγακλυτά Bothe || versum 560]. Ruhnken 


vel post 352 collocat.: secl. Ernesti 
αἴσιον p 
360. ὕλην] ἴλυν Ilgen 
Matthiae 
364. οὐδ᾽ En cb Wolf: Ζώουςα Ilgen 
L,PR, superscr.) 


357. hic finitur S 358. 
361. λεῖβε 
362. ἀποπτύους᾽ Déderlein 


356. TQ γ΄ tor’ Μ΄: ν. secl. Ilgen || 
xaAkenAci » et M corr.: yadenofei cet. 
δὲ φοινὸν | ϑυμκὸν Ruhnken: eumdc 
363. βωτιανείρμῃ] πουλυβοτείρη At 
366. GOinHcouci p (4rinHicouci N, et 





354. κακῷ ; i.e. to the δράκαινα, who 
acts as the foster-mother. 

355. Nothing more is said of Typhaon. 
If lines 305-355 had been original in 
their present context, we should have 
expected an account of his fate ; instead 
of this, the poem returns to the dragoness, 
by a very abrupt transition (355-356). 

356. pépecké μιν : ‘would carry him 
off.” The use of φέρειν with ἦμαρ is 
more metaphorical than in the older 
epic, where the κῆρες literally carry off 
a doomed man; cf. B 302, I 411, & 207. 

857. On the indicative after πρίν, of 
which this line is the earliest instance, 
see Sturm, Schanz’s Beitrage zur histo- 
rischen Syntax ii. 47. 

360. énonH: the noise of the writhing 
dragoness (cf. κυλινδομένη . . . ἑλίσσετο). 
The word is used of various inarticulate 
noises, as well as of the human voice ; 
see L. and S. 

361. λεῖπε δὲ ουμόν : suspicion of 
the text is quite unwarranted. Various 
emendations are mentioned by Gemoll. 
In Homer θυμός would have been the 
subject, but the text is justified by Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 180 (quoted by Matthiae) τόξοις 
ἀπὸ ψυχὰν λιπών ; Verg. Aen. 111. 140 
linquebant dulces animas, 


362. φοινόν : in Homer only II 159 
παρήϊον αἵματι φοινόν, ““ blood-red.” So 
probably here; ‘‘she left her soul, 
breathing it forth blood-red.” The 
rhythm shews that φοινόν is to be 
taken closely with ἀποπνείουσ. The 
soul is thought to pass out with the 
blood from the wound ; Ilgen well com- 
pares Verg. den. xi. 349 purpwream 
vomit tle animam. Others translate 
‘‘ murderous,” in which sense gouvds is 
used in late epic: Nicand. Ther. 140, 675; 
so δαφοινός in Hes. Scut. 250. Ruhnken 
took φοινόν to be a subst., as in Nicand. 


Alex. 187, ‘‘breathing forth blood.” - 


But the object of ἀποπνείουσα is almost 
certainly θυμόν, cf. A524=N 654 θυμὸν 
ἀποπνείων. 

ἐπηύξατο : usually altered to ἐπεύξατο, 
as, according to Moeris p. 175, the 
augment in this word is Attic. 

363. ἐνταυθοῖ NON: ὑβριστικῶς, to a con- 
quered foe ; cf. 6 122, σ 105, v 262. So 
ἐνταῦθα viv in Attic; Aesch. P. V. 82, 
Arist. Vesp. 149, Thesm. 1001, Plut. 724. 

364, zwoici: the phrase (wis βροτός 
occurs in Ψ 187, so that fwoto. may 
stand here as an amplification of βροτοῖσι. 
Ilgen’s correction ἕώουσα has been 
generally accepted. 
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οὐδέ τί τοι θάνατόν ye δυσηλεγέ οὔτε Tudweds 

ἀρκέσει οὔτε Χίμαιρα δυσώνυμος, ἀλλὰ σέ γ᾽ αὐτοῦ [190] 

πύσει γαῖα μέλαινα καὶ ἠλέκτωρ “Trrepiov. 
ὡς par ἐπευχόμενος, τὴν δὲ σκότος ὄσσε κάλυψε. 5870 
\ 3 > n / > ς Ν / 2 / 

τὴν δ᾽ αὐτοῦ κατεπυσ᾽ ἱερὸν μένος ‘“Hedioro: 

ἐξ οὗ νῦν Πυθὼ.  κικλήσκεται, οἱ δὲ ἄνακτα 

Πύθιον καλέουσιν ἐπώνυμον, οὕνεκα κεῖθι [196] 
> a an t , 5 ’ / 

αὐτοῦ Tice πέλωρ μενος ὀξέος Πελίοιο. 

367. θυσκλεέ᾽ Μ || τυφωνεὺς M 810. Scc’ ἐκάλυψε MBN 871. ίμκερον 


M: ἵμερον vel Yuepon cet.: corr. Martin: ἱλαρὸν coniectura ap. Barnesium 


372-4 om. AtD 
Hermann || κεῖθι] ἐκεῖνο Ruhnken 


373. nUecion Barnes: πυϑῷον Schneidewin : nveion ἀγκαλέουοσιν 
374. δεινὸν pro αὐτοῦ Schneidewin: αἰνὸν 
Bergk || πέλας M: τέρας coni. Ruhnken 





367. OucHAeré’: cf. T 154 (πόλεμος), 
χ 325 (θάνατόν ye dvondeyéa, as here) ; 
Hes. Theog. 652, Op. 506; on the 
derivation see Leaf on T 154 (probably 
from ἄλγος with e developed from the 
liquid, and ἡ due to the ictus). 

upwectc: this form for Τυφάων is 
in itself no proof of different authorship 
(see on 806); but it may be noted that 
the author of the fragment 305-352 
uses only the form Τυφάων. M’s Tudw- 
νεὺς is a mixture of Τυφωεύς and Τυφών, 
and as Baumeister notes is not justified 
by the mistaken or corrupt gloss of 
Hesych. Τυφωνεῖ (leg, Tupwet). 

368. Xiuaipa: daughter of Typhaon 
and Echidna in Hes. Theog. 306, 319. 
Gemoll suggests that the δράκαινα may 
here be identified with Echidna, 
Chimaera being thus the daughter of 
Typhoeus and the dpdxawa. Possibly 
Chimaera is simply mentioned as a 
similar monster, who might be expected 
to help the dragon. 

369. ἀλέκτωρ “Tnepion = T 398 
(ἠλέκτωρ alone, Z 513). The phrase is 
evidently very ancient, ἠλέκτωρ being 
an archaic title of the sun. Curtius’ 
etymology (cf. Sansk. arkas, the sun) 
may stand ; ἤλεκτρον is certainly cognate, 
In Emped. 263 7Aéxtwp=fire, as an 
element. 

371. ἱερὸν μένος is a necessary cor- 
rection, being the Homeric phrase ; the 
corrupt ἵμερον is difficult to explain, 
but ef. Aeschin. F. LZ. (ii.) ch. 10 ἱερείας 
with v.l. ap. schol. ἹἹμεραίας. 

372. Tluew: for this etymology see 
Paus. x. 6. 5 (quoted on 300). Later, the 
word was connected with πύθέσθαι ; cf. 
Soph. 0. 7. 603 Πυθῶδ᾽ ἰὼν | πυθοῦ τὰ 
χρησθέντ᾽, Apollod. ap. Strabon. 419, 


Plutarch de EI 2. The real derivation 
cannot be recovered ; but it may refer to 
some local peculiarity, perhaps in the 
stone; Mommsen (Delph. p. 14) com- 
pares the Swiss Faulhorn. Ilvée is 
here the place, not, as Franke and 
Baumeister supposed, the dragon (Πύθων), 
which is nameless in the poem (see on 
300). 

373. Πύθιον καλέουειν : this appears 
to be unmetrical ; in Pind. O27. xiv. 16 
Ilv@cov corresponds to κόλποισι in the 
antistrophe ; Ahrens reads Πυθῷον, but 
in any case the syllabic correspondence 
is unnecessary (see the metrical analysis 
in Christ /.c.). The simplest correction 
would be Πύθειον (which form is however 
doubtful, and is hardly supported by 
δέλῴειος 496 as the latter is probably 
corrupt) ; so Schulze Quaest. Ep. p. 254 
(accented Πυθεῖον). In Anth. Pal. x. 17 
τὴν ἐπὶ ἸΤυθείου ῥύεο ναυτιλίην, Ivdelov 
is apparently a place ; cf. Suid. Πυθεῖον " 
τὸ μαντικόν, HL. M. 696 Πύθεια καὶ 
Πυθαῖος: ὄνομα ἑορτῆς ᾿Αγαμέμνονος 
τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι. Schneidewin suggests 
Πυθῷον, a form attested by Steph. 
Byz., like Aynr@os, Σαπῴφῷος. Πυθαῖος 
has little authority (C. J. G. 1877 of a 
stream, and in #. ΗΠ. l.c.). But Πύθιος 
is the regular and official title, prevailing 
in literature and inscriptions (see Pauly- 
Wissowa 65 f.), and seems most suitable 
here; Danielsson p. 58 n. 4 defends 
Πύθιον with τ, Hermann prefers Πύθιον 
ἀγκαλέουσιν. 

373 f. κεῖθι αὐτοῦ, ‘‘on that very 
spot.” Baumeister compares x 271 σὺ 
μέν’ αὐτοῦ τῷδ᾽ evil χώρῳ, a passage 
which justifies αὐτοῦ following κεῖθι. 
Cf. also h. Herm. 169 and note. 

374, ménoc κτλ. = Hes. Op, 414. 


112 


»" 5 


Ν Be? 
Kal TOT ap 


lal / 
ἔγνω now ἐνὶ φρεσὶ Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 


TMNOI OMHPIKOI ΠῚ 


375 


οὕνεκά μιν κρήνὴ καλλίρροος ἐξαπάφησε" 
βῆ δ᾽ ἐπὶ Τελφούσῃ κοχολωμένος, αἶψα δ᾽ ἵκανε" 


“Ὁ \ /~? ” 3 3... δ 7] \ a 4 
στῆ δὲ μάλ᾽ ayy’ αὐτῆς καί μιν πρὸς μῦθον ἔειπε" 


[200] 


Lal > lal 
Terdodo’, οὐκ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλες ἐμὸν νόον ἐξαπαφοῦσα 


χῶρον ἔχουσ᾽ ἐρατὸν προρέειν καλλίρροον ὕδωρ. 


980 


Ν \ \ 
ἐνθάδε δὴ καὶ ἐμὸν κλέος ἔσσεται, οὐδὲ σὸν οἴης. 
3 / 
ἢ καὶ ἐπὶ ῥίον acev ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων 


πέτρῃσι προχυτῇσιν, ἀπέκρυψεν δὲ ῥέεθρα, 


[206] 


> “- / 
καὶ βωμὸν ποιήσατ᾽ ἐν ἄλσεϊ δενδρήεντι 


ἄγχι μάλα κρήνης καλλιρρόου" ἔνθα δ᾽ ἄνακτι 


385 


/ 
πάντες ἐπίκλησιν Τελφουσίῳ εὐχετόωνται, 
WA ΄ ς n 5) es 
οὕνεκα Τελφούσης ἱερῆς ἤσχυνε ῥέεθρα. 
a / 
καὶ τότε δὴ κατὰ θυμὸν ἐφράζετο Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 


/ > 
οὕς τινας ἀνθρώπους ὀργίονας εἰσαγάγοιτο, 


[211] 





377. κεχολωομένον Hi: κεχολωμένοι L 
382. vv. 375-78 repetit M 
χόμκειν vel netpaiaic προχόμοιν Ruhnken || ῥόον Gemoll 


cet. 380. προχέειν Barnes 


opponuntur in M 389. dpriotac E 


379. ἐξαπαφοῦςα M: ézand@ouca 
383. πρώτῃοι προ- 
384. puncta versui 





375 f. καὶ τότ᾽ κτλ. Apollo realised 
the nymph’s treachery after he had 
seen and killed the dragon. The 
*‘deceit” of course lay in her advice 
to choose Pytho. She presumably 
knew that this was the home of the 
dragon, and hoped that the monster 
would overcome Apollo, and relieve 
her of a rival, of whom she was jealous 
(275 f., 381). 

380. npopéein: the transitive use, 
though rare, seems established by Apoll. 
Arg. T 225 ἡ & ἄρ᾽ ὕδωρ προρέεσκε, 
Orph. Arg. 1137. Barnes’ προχέειν is 
supported by 241, @ 219; the two words 
are variants in ᾧ 366. 

383. πέτρμει προχυτῇειν : not 
governed by ἐπί, but a dative of 
circumstance: ‘‘pushed a crag over, 
with a shower of stones.” Such a 
shower would naturally follow the dis- 
lodgement of a mass of earth or rock 
from an overhanging cliff. See J. H. 8. 
xvii. p. 250 (after Matthiae). Ruhnken’s 
emendation πετραίαις προχόῃσιν, ‘ pushed 
a crag against the waters which fell from 
the rock,” is not to be adopted, although 
far better than Gemoll’s ῥόον for ῥίον. 
There is a reminiscence of this passage 
in Callim. h. Del. 158 f. ἀλλά of “Apys | 
mayyalov προθέλυμνα Kaphara μέλλεν 


ἀείρας | ἐμβαλέειν Sivnow ἀποκρύψειν δὲ 
ῥέεθρα. 

If (as Frazer on Paus. ix. 33. 1 
supposes) Telphusa is to be identified 
with a spring which now issues from 
the foot of Mt. Telphusius (see on 244), 
a landslip would be probable enough, 
as the overhanging cliff, now called 
Petra, is very steep. The words ἀπέ- 
KpUWEN ὃὲ ῥέεθρα are not to be pressed ; 
the spring was not annihilated, but only 
‘*spoilt’’ (ἤσχυνε 387) by the landslip. 

388. ἐφράζΖετο : for the quantity of 
the first syllable see on h. Dem. 256. 

389. éprionac: the form and accent 
are uncertain. The Attic nom. is 
épyewv ; Antimachus 77. 2 has an acc. 
dpylwvas. The dat, ὀργειῶνι in Hermesi- 
anax ap. Athen. 597pD is simply a 
correction (ὀργειῶνι νόμῳ Hermann for 
οργιωνανεμωι). See W. Headlam in 
Class. Rev. Nov. 1901, p. 403, where 
the word is discussed at length; it is 
there suggested that ὀργειών or ὀργίων 
is a metrical extension of ὀργεών (ef. 
ἀνδρών ἀνδρεών ἀνδρειών).  Headlam 
also argues that the proper Jonic accent 
of these words is paroxytone in the 
nominative; we might thus adopt the 
form and accent dpyelovas. Schulze 
Quaest. Hp. p. 255 also requires this, 


ΤΠ EIC ἈΠΟΛΛΩΝΑᾺΑ 


οἱ θεραπεύσονται ἸΠυθοῖ ἔνι πετρηέσσῃ" 


118 


990 


5 a / ᾽ / 
ταῦτ᾽ dpa ὁρμαίνων ἐνόησ᾽ ἐπὶ οἴνοπι πόνπῳ 
n ‘ 7 \ / 
νῆα Oonv: ἐν δ᾽ ἄνδρες ἔσαν πολέες τε καὶ ἐσθλοί, 


Κρῆτες ἀπὸ Κνωσοῦ Μινωΐου, οἵ ῥά τ᾽ ἄνακτι 


[215] 


ἱερά τε ῥέζουσι καὶ ἀγγέλλουσι θέμιστας 
Φοίβου ᾿Απόλλωνος χρυσαόρου, ὅττι κεν εἴπῃ 395 
χρείων ἐκ δάφνης γυάλων ὕπο ἸΙαρνησοῖο. 





390 (scripto οἵ τέ ῥα πεύςονται), 395, 396, 394 (ῥέξουσι, Grrehéouci), 391, 392 


(393 secl.) ordinat Matthiae. 
Hermann 


νῆα ϑοὴν τη. rec. M, margo I ed. pr. 
cet. 


390, 394, 395, 396, 391, 392, 393, lacunam, 397 
391. in margine cod. M scripsit m. prima verba tows λείπει στίχος 
eis manu recentiori oblitterata: ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὅ τ᾽ Schneidewin 


392. FuaedéHN codd.: 


393. κνώςοου ΜῈ» : κνώοου A: κνωςςοῦ 
394. ῥρέζουει Εἰ : pézouci MN ed. pr.: ῥρέξουεαι cet.: ῥέζωςι καὶ ἀγγέλλωοι 


Barnes || G@rréAAouci M: GrreAéouci » : ἀγέλλουςσι xzAtD: πυλητγενέος hic et 424 


eodd.: corr. Fick 





explaining dpyelovas as = *dpyjovas = 
Attic ὀργεῶνας ; so Fick B. B. xvi. p. 
27. Gemoll also is inclined to reject 
épylovas. 

391. ἄρα ὁρμαίνων: Schneidewin 
inserts ὅ γ᾽, to avoid the hiatus, which 
may be tolerated in this place. 

The remark of the scribe of M tows 
λείπει στίχος εἷς was no doubt due to 
the corruption ἠμαθόην. It was rightly 
crossed out by the later hand, which 
corrected to νῆα θοήν. 

893. Kpfirec ἀπὸ Κνωςοῦ: the 
writer expressly localises the original 
home of the cult of Apollo δελφίνιος in 
Crete. There was a temple of the god 
at Cnossus (C. J. G. ii. 2554, I’ 98) 
as δελφίνιος. The cult is also testified 
by Cnossian inscriptions at Delos, 
where the form of the title is deApldcos 
(8. C. H. iii. 293, iv. 355). There was 
a Cretan month Delphinius (8. C. H. 
iii. 298, C. 1 Ὁ. ii. 2448), and a 
Delphinion at Drerus in Crete (Rhein. 
Mus. 1856, 393). See Preller-Robert i. 
Ῥ. 257 n. 4, Pauly-Wissowa “ Apollon” 
47, Wide Lakon. Kulte p. 87f. For the 
supposed Cretan origin of the cult see 
on 495. 

894-6. The transposition of these 
lines, with the futures ῥέξουσι, ἀγγε- 
λέουσι (first made by Matthiae), to 
follow 390 would be plausible but that 
893 is left incomplete, which involves 
further violence. Moreover the present 
ἀγγέλλουσι is well established by M and 
a, and the change of ῥέξουσι to ῥέζουσι 
is graphically almost imperceptible, 
and constant in Mss. of the Jiiad. The 


lines may therefore stand as a parenthesis. 
Gemoll’s parallel a 23, 24 is in point: 
the function of the Cretans as priests of 
Apollo is mentioned by anticipation. 

395. Φοίβου ᾿Απόλλωνος ypucadpou 
=E 509. For the form χρυσαόρου see 
on 123. The sword as an attribute of 
Apollo is unusual, at least in later 
times ; hence arose the theory, which 
cannot be accepted, that the dop may be 
the sword-belt or even the lyre of Apollo 
(see schol. A on O 256). Apollo carries 
the sword in his contest with Tityos and 
in scenes from the gigantomachy ; e.g. 
on the vase of Aristophanes and Erginus 
(Wiener Voriegebl. i. 5); other references 
in Pauly-Wissowa “Apollon” 111. In 
early literature and archaic art the attri- 
butes of the various gods were less stereo- 
typed than was afterwards the case. 
Even Demeter has the sword; cf. n. 
on h. Dem. 4. 

396. ἐκ ϑάφνηςσ: so Callim. h. Del. 
94 ἀπὸ δάφνης, perhaps a reminiscence. 
The precise allusion in ἐκ δάφνης may be 
doubted ; the tripods (see on 448) are 
perhaps meant: cf. schol. on Arist. 
Plut. 89 οἱ τρίποδες δάφνῃ ἦσαν ἐστεμ- 
μένοι. Ilgen, with more probability, 
sees a reference to the laurel-tree which 
appears to have grown in the temple; 
οἵ, Arist. Plut. 213 ἸΤυθικὴν σείσας δάφνην 
and schol. φασὶν ὡς πλησίον τοῦ τρίποδος 
δάφνη ἵστατο ἣν ἡ Πυθία, ἡνίκα ἐχρησμῴ- 
det, ἔσειεν. Sothe paean of Aristonous, 
χλωρότομον δάφναν σείων, where the 
adjective implies that a cut branch was 
shaken. The laurel was closely con- 
nected with the Pythian cult; the 


I 


114 TMNOI OMHPIKOI ΠῚ 


οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ πρῆξιν καὶ χρήματα νηὶ μελαίνῃ 


ἐς Πύλον ἠμαθόεντα ἸΠυλουγενέας τ᾽ ἀνθρώπους 


ἔπλεον: αὐτὰρ ὁ τοῖσι συνήντετο Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων' 

ἐν πόντῳ δ᾽ ἐπόρουσε δέμας δελφῖνι ἐοικὼς 400 
νηὶ θοῇ, καὶ κεῖτο πέλωρ μέγα τε δεινόν τε’ 

τῶν δ᾽ ὅς τις κατὰ θυμὸν ἐπιφράσσαιτο νοῆσαι 


͵ » 5 7] 7] \ 7. n 
πάντοσ᾽ ἀνασσείασκε, τίνασσε δὲ νήϊα δοῦρα. 


[225] 


ς > ΡΟΣ ὁ > 4. 7 7 
οἱ δ᾽ ἀκέων ἐνὶ νηὶ καθείατο δειμαίνοντες, 
5 n 
οὐδ᾽ of y ὅπλ ἔλυον κοίλην ava νῆα μέλαιναν, 406 
» ΟΣ of al Ν / 
οὐδ᾽ ἔλυον λαῖφος νηὸς κυανοπρώροιο" 





402. οὕτια M: ὅςτις cet.: εἴτις Ilgen: HN tic Matthiae || éneppdcato M: 


éneppdccato D: énippdccato x: 


Matthiae || doupéc M 
ἕλκον Baumeister 


ém@pdccairo pp: 
Matthiae || νοήσας At || lacunam post ἢ. v. stat. Hermann 
Gnacceiacke MT: Gnac(c)eicacke cet.: montéeen Gnceiacke Ilgen : 
406. οὐδ᾽ ἔλυον Μ΄: οὐδὲ Avon cet.: εἷλον Ilgen: 


ἐπεφράςατ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐνόηςε 
403. παντός᾽ p || 





first legendary temple was built of laurel 
(Paus. x. 5. 5); there were branches at 
the entrance (Eur. Jon 80, 103) and 
laurel-trees in the τέμενος (Eur. Jon 76). 
The priestess of Apollo chewed laurel 
before delivering the oracles (Lucian 
Bis Acc. 1, Tzetzes on Lycophr. 6), and 
fumigated herself with burning laurel 
before descending into the cavern 
(Plutarch de EI 2). Frazer on Paus. x. 
5. 5 gives parallels for this fumigation. 
On the laurel see further Pauly-Wissowa 
“Apollon” 110, Preller-Robert i. pp. 285, 
291, Murr die Pflanzenwelt in d. griech. 
Myth. pp. 92 f., Mannhardt B.K. p. 296. 
γυάλων Uno Mapnucoio= Hes. Theog. 
499 (γυάλοις) ; similarly Παρνασσοῦ 
γυάλων in the paean οἵ Aristonous. 

398. TuAorenéac: Fick’s correction 
may be accepted; in B 54 πυληγενέος 
and πυλοιγενέος are variants. 

The Leprean Pylos is meant, as appears 
from 424. 

400. δελφῖνι ἐοικώσ: stories of 
animals guiding people to a new town or 
country are very common ; see Frazer’s 
exhaustive note on Paus. x. 6.2. For 
Apollo’s connexion with the dolphin see 
on 495. 

402, 403. The difficulty in these two 
lines is so great that Gemoll may be 
pardoned for giving up the passage as 


hopeless. We have first to decide be- 
tween οὔ τις. . . ἐπεφράσατο of M and 
and ὅς τις. . . ἐπιφράσσαιτο of other 


mss. The objection to the reading of 
M is that it is hard to understand how 


the sailors could have failed to see the 
dolphin, which lay on the deck ; in fact 
lines 415 f. distinctly state the contrary. 
This seems to dispose of Matthiae’s 
ἐπεφράσατ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐνόησε, apart from the 
graphical difficulty of that emendation. 
We must therefore accept ὅς τις ἐπι- 
φράσσαιτο νοῆσαι, which can mean 
‘*whoever thought to observe the dol- 
phin.” ἐπιφράζεσθαι takes an infinitive, 
€ 183 ἐπεφράσθης ἀγορεῦσαι. With this 
reading it would be just possible to 
dispense with the theory of a lacuna ; 
we might understand “whoever observed 
him, him he threw down, and shook the 
ship.” The dolphin would upset any 
one who approached him. But πάντοσ᾽ 
ἀνασσείασκε will hardly bear this in- 
terpretation. The verb seems to mean 
‘‘shake up” or ‘‘shake to and fro,” and 
the object must be the ship or the δοῦρα. 
Hermann’s lacuna may therefore be 
accepted, the sense being ‘‘ whoever saw 
the dolphin [tried to throw it overboard, 
but the monster] made [the ship] rock 
all ways”; e.g. we may supply a verse 
like ἐκβάλλειν ἔθελεν δελῴφῖν᾽, ὁ δὲ νῆα 
μέλαιναν. 

ἀναςςείασκε is an anomalous form, 
but may be defended by © 272 κρύπτασκε, 
O 28 ῥίπτασκον, θ 374 ῥίπτασκε. 

405, 406. The sailors were at first too 
much afraid to stop the ship, as they 
afterwards attempted to do (414). Hence 
ἔλυον is right in both lines. The repeti- 
tion of the verb, to which Baumeister 
objects, is not more offensive than that 
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11ὅ 


> Mle ΩΝ \ ΄ 7 a 
ἀλλ ὡς τὰ πρώτιστα κατεστήσαντο βοεῦσιν, 


a » \ \ / [ibe yy 
ὥς emNeor' KPQlTrvos δὲ VOTOS κατόπισθεν ETTELYE 


[230] 


νῆα θοήν: πρῶτον δὲ παρημείβοντο Μάλειαν, 

πὰρ δὲ Λακωνίδα γαῖαν ἁλιστέφανον πτολίεθρον 410 
ἷξον καὶ χῶρον τερψιμβρότου Ἤελίοιο, 

Ταίναρον, ἔνθα τε μῆλα βαθύτριχα βόσκεται αἰεὶ 


Ἢελίοιο ἄνακτος, ἔχει δ᾽ ἐπιτερπέα χῶρον. 


[235] 





407. τὰ πρώτιστα M: τὰ πρῶτα cet.: of τὰ πρῶτα ed. pr. 
410. ἁλιεοτέφανον] Ἕλος τ᾿ ἔφαλον Matthiae, Ilgen 


codd.: ἔπειγε Ruhnken 


408. ἔγειρε 


411. ἷξον ed. pr.: ἷξον M: Yzon cet. || τερψιβρότου M 





of νῆα, νηός. Baumeister’s ἕλκον would 
give a wrong sense, ‘‘hoist sail,” cf. β 
426, 0 291; the sails were already set. 
ἕλκειν could not mean ‘‘ change sail,” as 
he explains. 

406. λαῖφοα: not Homeric in this 
sense; cf. Alcaeus fr. 18. 7, for early 
poetry. 

407. κατεστήσαντο, ‘‘fixed it,” sc. 
λαῖῴος. No precise parallel to this use 
occurs in Homer ; but cf. Soph. #7. 710 
κατέστησαν δίφρους, ‘‘ they stationed the 
chariots.” So μ 402 ἱστὸν στησάμενοι, 
*‘ fixing the mast.” 

408. ἔπλεον : for the quantity of the 
first syllable see H. G. ὃ 370. We are 
not to suppose a synizesis, with Hermann. 

éneire: Ruhnken’s correction, which 
is very slight, must be accepted, as the 
verb is constant in this connexion; mu 
167 (see note on 411), Soph. Phil. 1443, 
Apollon. Arg. A 1769. The exx. given 
of ἐγείρειν in J. H. S. xvii. 250 refer to 
quasi-animate or material objects. 

410. ἁλιοτέφανον : Matthiae’s correc- 
tion Ἕλος τ᾿ ἔφαλον, from B 584, is 
brilliant, and has been generally adopted; 
but it is hard to suppose a rare and 
poetical word, like ἁλιστέφανον, either 
the result of a corruption or the inven- 
tion of a scribe. Moreover “Enos is at 
the head of the Laconian gulf, and it is 
difficult to see why the Νότος carried the 
ship first N. and then S. again to 
Taenarum instead of crossing the mouth 
of the gulf from point to point. This 
latter argument cannot, however, be 
Pos pi ; for (1) the hymn-writer is care- 
ess on points of geographical accuracy 
(see 239 f., 419 f., 425), and (2) the ship 
might be said to pass Helos, even if it 
kept a fairly straight course from Malea 
to Taenarum. 

With the manuscript reading, πτολίε- 
θρον would refer to Taenarum: ‘first 


they went by Malea, and then past the 
Laconian land they arrived at the sea- 
girt town and fields of the sun.” Paus. 
111. 25. 9 mentions a town once called 
Taenarum, in his own day Καινήπολις, 
forty stades from the cape; so Steph. 
Byz. Talvapos . . . ἀφ᾽ οὗ καλεῖται ἡ 
πόλις καὶ ἡ ἄκρα καὶ ὁ λιμήν. The 
hymn-writer may either have identified 
the cape and town, or may refer to the 
town only. The epithet ἁλιστέφανος is 
true of the Taenarian peninsula; cf. 
Pind. Pyth. i. 18 ἁλιερκέες ὄχθαι, of 
Cumae, between two seas. The nearly 
identical ἁλιστεφής seems to have been 
common in hymnal literature ; cf. Orph. 
Arg. 145, 186, 1208. 

In favour of Matthiae’s emendation, 
it should be noted that the hymn-writer 
is evidently familiar with the passage in 
B; ef. on 422, 428. 

411. tepywBpdétou ᾿Ηελίοιο-- μα 269, 
274. In Homer the epithet occurs only 
in μ,. ἃ part of the Odyssey no doubt 
familiar to the author; see n. on 408 
(€revye) and below, 412. 

412, 413. Groddeck quite unreasonably 
ejects these verses. There is no other 
record of the sacred flocks at Taenarum, 
but there were cults of Helios in various 
parts of Laconia, e.g. at Taleton (Tay- 
getus) where horses were sacrificed, Paus. 
iii. 20. 4. Other reff. in Wide Lakon. 
Kulte p. 215 f. Herodotus (ix. 98) 
mentions sacred flocks of Apollo at 
Apollonia in Epirus. In any case, the 
author had in mind the herds and flocks 
of the Sun in Thrinacria, ~128f. The 
subject is discussed by O. Miiller Proil, 
pp. 224, 368; H. D. Miller Myth. ii. 
338; v. Wilamowitz Hom. Unters. p. 
168; Tiimpel Lesbiaka i.; Philologus 
N. F. ii. 124 (quoted by Wide); Preller- 
Robert i.? p. 430. 

The meaning of the flocks or herds of 
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οἱ μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἔνθ᾽ ἔθελον νῆα σχεῖν ἠδ᾽ ἀποβάντες 
φράσσασθαι μέγα θαῦμα καὶ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδέσθαι, 415 
εἰ μενέει νηὸς γλαφυρῆς δαπέδοισι πέλωρον, 

ἢ εἰς oldu’ ἅλιον πολυΐχθυον ἀμφὶς dpovoet: 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πηδαλίοισιν ἐπείθετο νηῦς εὐεργής, 


[240] 


ἀλλὰ παρὲκ Πελοπόννησον πίειραν ἔχουσα 
Hi ὁδόν, πνοιῇ δὲ ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων 420 
ς wQ/ » 3 e \ / / 
ῥηϊδίως ἴθυν᾽" ἡ δὲ πρήσσουσα κέλευθον 
ἢ 7] “ \ "A. / ᾽ 7 
ρήνην ἵκανε καὶ ᾿Αργυφέην ἐρατεινήν, 


καὶ Θρύον, ᾿Αλφειοῖο πόρον, καὶ ἐὔκτιτον Aizu 





416 om. p 
420. Hi M: 
422. “Augiréneian ἐραννήν Ilgen 


417. ateic pro augic Pierson 
Fien (Hen, Hen) cet.: Hen Clarke: HNen Barnes || πνοιὴν δ᾽ M 
423. ἐύκτιτον ainu M, marg. I’: ἐϊκτίλκενον 


419. ἑκοῦσα Baumeister 


(éixticuenon ET): αἰπύ (ainu O: aint L) cet. 





the Sun has exercised commentators 
from the time of Eustathius, who gives 
Aristotle’s explanation that they are an 
allegory of the lunar year (see Roscher 
Hermes p. 48 f.). Modern ‘‘solar” 
mythologists see a reference to physical 
phenomena—the clouds, or rays of the 
sun ; see reff. in Preller-Robert i. p. 394, 
n. 1. That there is a physical basis to 
the idea of divine flocks, at least in the 
case of Helios, is very probable. The 
cattle of Apollo may also be ‘‘solar”’ ; 
but it should be remembered that Apollo 
was the protector of all cattle, and, as 
Néutos, he would naturally have his 
own peculiar herds. See further on 
h. Herm. 71. 

414, For the harbour, where the Cretans 
wished to land, see Frazer on Paus. iii. 
p. 396, Weil Ath. ΜΈ. i. p. 160 ἢ 

416. danédoici: only here, apparently, 
of a ship’s deck. The plural (which 
does not occur in Homer) probably 
expresses the two decks, fore and aft 
(κρια). 

417. πολυΐχϑυον : not in Homer, for 
ixOvéers. Gugic: there is great difficulty 
in supposing that αὖθις (Pierson ; αὖτις 
Hermann), one of the commonest words 
in Homer, could have been corrupted 
into the comparatively rare dudis. For 
the latter word the sense ‘‘apart,” 
‘‘away” (x 57, w 218, Apoll. Arg. T 
1070, oracl. ap. Herod. i. 85) is well 
established. There seems, however, to 
be no certain example of its use with a 
verb of motion, “to dart away’; but cf. 
Hes. Theog. 748 ἀμφὶς ἰοῦσαι (paraphr. 
χωριζόμεναι) with vv. 2. 

419f. This passage, together with the 


enumeration of Nestor’s possessions in 
the Catalogue (B 591-602) and the de- 
scription of Telemachus’ return-journe 

from Pylos to Ithaca (o 295-300) is the 


earliest authority for the geography of 


the W. coast of the Peloponnese. (Cf. 
also H 133-5, A 711 ἢ, Pherecydes jr. 
87.) Much of Strabo’s seventh book 
(especially from 337 onwards) is taken 
up with identifying the Homeric sites. 
Strabo travelled through this country 
from N. to S., Pausanias (ch. v.), who 
is less occupied with Homer, in the 
reverse direction. Many of the sites are 
uncertain, and one name, ᾿Αργυφέη, 
occurs only in the hymn. 

The writer had little sense of relative 
position ; Pylos, Cruni, and Chalcis were 
certainly S. of the Alpheus, but he men- 
tions them after Thryon, and Dyme, 
though N. of Elis, appears before it. 

419. €xouca, ‘‘holding on.” For this 


use cf. y 182 αὐτὰρ ἐγώ γε Πύλονδ᾽ ἔχον, 


where νῆα is the implied object ; there 
is, however, no difficulty in making the 
ship itself the subject. Baumeister’s 
ἑκοῦσα is misplaced. 

420. 606N: cogn. acc. with #ie, as in 233. 

422. ᾿Ἀρήνην : from B 591, cf. A 722; 
for the place see Frazer on Paus. vol. iii. 
p. 481. Strabo 346 identifies it with 
Σάμος or Σαμικόν. 

᾿Αργυφέη does not occur in Β 591f. 
and is unknown. Ilgen wished to sub- 
stitute ᾿Αμφιγένειαν (ib. 598), but the 
example of Αὐτοκάνη (see on 35) forbids 
alteration. On the etymology see Fick 
B. B. xxv. p. 128, 

423=B 592. Opuon: cf. Strabo 349 
καλεῖται δὲ viv ᾿Επιτάλιον τῆς Μακιστίας 


[245] 








πὶ | EIC AMOAAQNA 117 
καὶ Πύλον ἠμαθόεντα ἸΠυλοιγενέας τ’ ἀνθρώπους" 
βῆ δὲ παρὰ Kpovvovs καὶ Χαλκίδα καὶ παρὰ Δύμην, 425 
ἠδὲ παρ᾽ ᾿Ἤλιδα δῖαν, ὅθι κρατέουσιν ᾿Ε᾿πειοί' 
εὖτε Φερὰς ἐπέβαλλεν, ἀγαλλομένη Διὸς οὔρῳ, 
424. πολυτγενέας ed, pr. 425. xaAxida καλλιρέεθρον Ilgen 427. pépac 


M: gepac L 





χωρίον. It is certainly identical with 
the Θρυόεσσα πόλις of A 711. 

The singular mistake ἐϊκτίμενον for 
ἐΐκτιτον is found in several mss. of B 
592, Q. Smyrn. xii. 91, and in all copies 
of the hymns, except M. 

For Αἴπυ see Frazer on Paus. vol. iii. 
p- 476, who identifies it with the later 
Αἴπιον (Herod. iv. 148); cf. also Strabo 
349. 

424, ΓΙύλον : the difficulty of identi- 
fying the Homeric Pylos is well-known ; 
references are given by Leaf on B 591. 
It seems probable that in the present 
passage and in B the Triphylian Pylos is 
meant, as that place is near the Alpheus; 
cf. h. Herm. 398 és Πύλον ἠμαθόεντα ἐπ᾽ 
᾿Αλῴφειοῦ πόρον ἷξον. Leaf objects that 
the epithet ἠμαθόεις implies a situation 
on the sea-shore, whereas the Triphylian 
town was on a hill. The town, however, 
was not far from the sea. Strabo 344 
explains the epithet by the nature of 
the coast below the Triphylian Pylos: 
θινώδης δὲ καὶ στενός ἐστιν ὁ τῆς θαλάσσης 
αἰγιαλός, ὥστ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἀπογνοίη τις ἐντεῦθεν 
ἡἠμαθόεντα ὠνομάσθαι τὸν Πύλον. On the 
quicksands at Samicum see Paus. v. 5. 
7, and 6. 3 διὰ χωρίου τὰ πλείονα ὑπό- 
Ψψαμμου, and for the actual condition of 
the coast Frazer Paws. vol. iii. p. 473 
and 481. The whole of Triphylia may 
have been called Pylos from the chief 
town ; see Strabo 339, and cf. E 545 
᾿Αλφειοῦ ὅς τ᾽ εὐρὺ ῥέει TluAlwy διὰ γαίης. 

425. Strabo in two places (350, 447), 
speaking of the return journey of 
Telemachus from Pylos, quotes a line 
βὰν δὲ παρὰ Kpovvods καὶ Χαλκίδα καλλι- 
ρέεθρον (in 447 πετρήεσσαν). This line 
is not in any Ms. of the Odyssey, where 
it should naturally come before o 296 or 
(see Monro ad loc.) after 297. Strabo 
throughout ignores the hymns, and says 
that Δύμη is not in Homer (Strabo 341). 
There is therefore the less reason to 
suppose that he is quoting this hymn ; 
in view of the recent additions in papyri, 
he probably read the line in a copy of 
the Odyssey. Cf. Preface p. liv. 

For Κρουνούς and Χαλκίδα see Strabo 


343, 351, where he calls them ὀχετοί 
rather than rivers (like the Iardanus 
of H 135 which he styles a ποτάμιον 
342). They were small streams (Chalcis 
was also a κατοικία) in the district of 
Macistia S. of the mouth of the Alpheus, 
and seem to have been obliterated by 
the lagoon which now stretches from 
the Alpheus past Macistus, part of which 
(that formed by the Anigrus at Arene) 
is mentioned by Strabo 347, Frazer 
Paus. vol. iii. p. 478. 

Δύμην : the Achaean Dyme is men- 
tioned out of its proper place. The 
ship would of course pass it after Elis. 
The author again disregards the proper 
sequence of landmarks ; cf. on 239 f. 

426, 427. In the Odyssey these lines 
stand in the reverse order; in 427 the 
Homeric mss. have ἡ δὲ instead of εὖτε, 
and ἐπειγομένη for ἀγαλλομένη. 

426. ’Eneioi: the old name for the 
inhabitants of Elis; B 619, A 688 (but 
in A 671 Ἠλείοισι), etc. Cf. Strabo 340 
ὕστερον ἀντὶ "Hey ᾿Ηλεῖοι ἐκλήθησαν. 
The change of name has been thought 
to be due to the Dorian and Aetolian 
invasion. 

427, etre: for the asyndeton see on 
115. 

Mepdc: in o 297 Aristarchus and 
Strabo (350) read eds ; nearly all the 
Mss. read Pepds, as here. Monro accepts 
eds, identifying ‘the place with the 
Φειά of H 135 (where, however, Didymus 
after Pherecydes read Φηρᾶς, schol. A 
ad loc.), Thue. ii. 25. Pheia is N. of 
the prominent headland Ichthys (Kata- 
kolo), and would be a natural landmark. 
It is, however, 5. of Elis; so that, by 
adopting the reading of Aristarchus, 
we should be charging the author with 
another geographical inaccuracy. Gemoll 
wisely retains Pepds, as there may very 
well have been a place of that name in 
W. Greece, as well as in Thessaly (B 710, 
5 798). Steph. Byz. s.v. mentions a 
Pherae in <Aetolia; or more probably 
the hymn-writer may have meant the 
Achaean Pharae (Paus. vii. 22, Strabo 
388) which is not much east of Dyme, 
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‘Kal σφιν ὑπὲκ νεφέων Ἰθάκης τ᾽ ὄρος αἰπὺ πέφαντο, 


| [250] 


/ 
Δουλέχιόν τε Σάμη τε καὶ ὕλήεσσα Ζάκυνθος. 
/ n 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ Πελοπόννησον παρενίσατο πᾶσαν, 480 
\ ἃς ἌΤΤΑ, 7] / / > / 
καὶ δὴ ἐπὶ Kpions κατεφαίνετο κόλπος ἀπείρων, 
/ 
ὅς τε διὲκ Πελοπόννησον πίειραν ἐέργει, 


ἦλθ᾽ ἄνεμος ζέφυρος μέγας αἴθριος, ἐκ Διὸς αἴσης, 


[265] 


λάβρος ἐπαυγίζων ἐξ αἰθέρος, ὄφρα τάχιστα 

νηῦς ἀνύσειε θέουσα θαλάσσης ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ. 435 
” \ oo \ IA > of I 

ἄψορροι δὴ ἔπειτα πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιον τε 

ἔπλεον, ἡγεμόνευε δ᾽ ἄναξ Διὸς υἱὸς ᾿Απόλλων " 





ἷξον δ᾽ ἐς Κρίσην εὐδείελον, ἀμπελόεσσαν, [260] 
és λιμέν᾽, ἡ δ᾽ ἀμάθοισιν ἐχρίμψατο ποντοπόρος νηῦς. 
ἔνθ᾽ ἐκ νηὸς ὄρουσεν ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων, 440 
428. πέφανται M 480. παρενίςατο M: παρενίεςετο cet. 431. ἐπὶ MR,: 
ἐπεὶ cet. || Kpfichc M: xpiccuc cet. || τάχ᾽ ἐφαίνετο Schneidewin 436. 
&poppon M 438. T=on ed. pr.: ἴξον M: YE=On cet. || kpicHn M: xKpiccHNn cet. 


439. ἐς Awénoc 0’ Gudeoicin M: dudeoic D’Orville 





and not further from the sea than Elis. 
It is in fact the last place (as he does not 
mention Patrae) before Rhium, where he 
seems to have made the κόλπος ἀπείρων 
begin. The quantity varies in this place- 
name; cf. B 711 ot δὲ Φερὰς ἐνέμοντο 
with 763 Φηρητιάδαο. 

428. καί marks the apodosis, with 
εὖτε, as in v 79. Reading Pepds, we 
need not question the possibility of 
Ithaca being in sight; it is visible from 
Patrae (Frazer Paws. vol. iv. p. 144), 
and therefore from the coast of Pharae 
(if that place is intended). Even if beds 
is read, the statement will still hold 
good, in spite of Baumeister’s objec- 
tions; according to Frazer Paus. vol. iii. 
Ῥ. 475 Cefalonia is visible from the 
coast near Lepreum, and even from a 
hill above Cyparissia, much farther 
south (Ὁ. p. 463). 

429=a 246, « 24, πὶ 123. Neither 
Dulichion nor Same can be identified ; 
for ancient and modern theories see 
M. and R. on a 246. 

430. mapenicato: the aor. of νίσσομαι 
does not occur in Homer; but the 
imperf. παρενίσσετο is far less appro- 
priate. 

431. ἐπὶ Kpicuc: as the whole Corin- 
thian gulf is meant (see below), ἐπί must 
here be ‘‘in the direction of,” not (as 
Ilgen translates) ‘‘in the neighbourhood 
of.” For the latter meaning cf. y 171 
νήσου ἐπὶ Ψυρίης ‘‘close by” Psyria. 


Herodotus vii. 115 has κόλπον τὸν ἐπὶ 
Ποσιδηΐου the bay at (‘‘of”) Posideion, 
but this is not conclusive for the 
hymns. For éwi=‘“‘towards” ef. Τ' 5, 
E 700, A 546, Ψ 374. The text is satis- 
factorily defended by Peppmiiller, against 
Schneidewin, who reads τάχ᾽ ἐφαίνετο, 
connecting ἐπί with the verb. But 
Kpicns cannot go with κόλπος: the 
epithet ἀπείρων would suit the Corinthian 
gulf, but not the bay of Crisa; nor could 
the latter be said to ‘‘ separate Pelopon- 
nesus.” For κατέφαινετο cf. Apoll. 
Arg. A 1231, Theoer. vii. 10. 

434-435 are adapted from o 293, 294. 
G@nuceie: with ὕδωρ; οἵ, 5 356 ὅσσον 
νηῦς ἤνυσεν, ἢ. Herm. 337 πολὺν διὰ 
χῶρον avicoas. 

489. ἐς λιμέν᾽ : for the repetition of 
ἐς cf. h. Aphr. 58-59; so A 479-480, 
Χ 503-504, Q 614-615. The harbour 
of Crisa was Cirrha, which may well 
have been in existence and have been 
known by that name to the hymn- 
writer, although he calls it simply the 
‘‘harbour.” Cirrha was destroyed with 
Crisa, after the First Sacred War, but 
(unlike Crisa) was subsequently rebuilt. 
For the two places, which were confused 
by later writers, see Frazer on Paus. x. 
37. 6. 

éxypiuparo: no example occurs in 
Homer or Hesiod of a short vowel before 
xp in the same word; La Roche Homer. 
Unters. i. p. 10. 
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> / 5 7 / a 
ἀστέρι εἰδόμενος μέσῳ ἤματι": τοῦ δ᾽ ἀπὸ πολλαὶ 


σπινθαρίδες πωτῶντο, σέλας δ᾽ εἰς οὐρανὸν ἵκεν" 


ἐς δ᾽ ἄδυτον κατέδυσε διὰ τριπόδων ἐριτίμων. 


[265] 


ἔνθ᾽ ap ὅ ye φλόγα Sate πιφαυσκόμενος τὰ ἃ Kha, 
πᾶσαν δὲ Κρίσην κάτεχεν σέλας: αἱ δ᾽ ὀλόλυξαν 445 
Kpicalay ἄλοχοι καλλίζωνοί τε θύγατρες 

Φοίβου ὑπὸ ῥιπῆς" μέγα γὰρ δέος ἔμβαλ᾽ ἑκάστῳ. 


ΝΜ > n / 
ἔνθεν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἐπὶ νῆα vonw ὡς arto πέτεσθαι, 


[270] 


ἘῸΝ 57 > n A 
ἀνέρι εἰδόμενος αἰζηῷ τε κρατερῷ Te, 


πρωθήβῃ, χαίτῃς εἴλυμένος εὐρέας ὠμους: 


450 


/ 7 ” / ͵7 
καὶ σφεας φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα" 
ὦ ξεῖνοι, τίνες ἐστέ; πόθεν πλεῖθ᾽ ὑγρὰ κέλευθα ; 





442. ἧκεν codd.: corr. Barnes || cmnedpirec D’Orville: σπινθαρύγες Matthiae 


444, ἐνθ᾽ codd.: corr. Hermann || φλόγ᾽ aie M || mipackéuenoc I'V 
446. Kpiccaion T: corr. Baumeister: Kpiccar@n cet. 
(kpicar@n M): xpiccaren@n ‘J. St. Bernardus ap. Thom. M. p. 208” 
ppinfic x || ἔμβαλ᾽ éxdcro Μ΄: εἷλεν ἕκαστον cet. 
452. τίνες ἐστέ I’: superscr. ed. pr.: πόθεν cet. 


Kpicin M: xkpiccHn cet. 


450. χαίτη I': corr. ed. pr. 


445. 


447. 
448. ἅλτο] ὦρτο Windisch 





441, 442. The passage is certainly 
imitated from A 75f., where Athene 
- descends to earth like a meteorite ; the 
exact form which she assumed is doubt- 
ful (see Leaf ad loc.). In A 77 τοῦ δέ τε 
πολλαὶ ἀπὸ σπινθῆρες ἵενται, the present 
tense shews that the sparks are only 
mentioned as attending the meteor ; it 
does not follow that Athene was wrapped 
in fire. Here, however, the imperfects 
πωτῶντο and ἵκεν prove that fire actually 
streamed from the god ; εἰδόμενος implies 
a complete metamorphosis as in 449, 494. 

443, d1&% τριπόδων EpiTiucoN : there is 
perhaps a reminiscence of this in Arist. 
fig. 1016 taxev ἐξ ἀδύτοιο διὰ τριπόδων 
ἐριτίμων ; see Preface p. liii, and ἢ. on 
114. The plural seems to prove that 
the oracular tripod is not meant: Apollo 
passes through the collection of tripods 
in the νηός to the ἄδυτον. Votive tripods 
were also placed in the open air before 
the νηός ; cf. Bacchyl. 111. 18 τριπόδων 
σταθέντων πάροιθε ναοῦ In the Lg. 
i.c. the voice of Apollo or the Pythia 
comes through the tripods to the in- 
quirers in the temple; the same ex- 
planation may serve for the paean of 
Aristonous ἔνθ᾽ ἀπὸ τριπόδων θεοϊκτήτων 
χλωρότομον δάφναν | σείων μαντοσύναν 
alice iy ἰὲ Παιάν, where, however, 
the use of ἀπό for διά suggests that 
Aristonous confused the votive τρίποδες 


with the τρίπους, or used the plural 
loosely for the singular. For the dedi- 
cated tripods which formed part of the 
wealth of Apollo at Delphi and elsewhere 
see Wieseler Fleckeis. Jahrb. 75, p. 692 f., 
Preller-Robert i. p. 291. They were 
sometimes of gold, as at Thebes; cf. 
Pind. Pyth. xi. 4 with schol. The 
collection at Delphi is mentioned by 
Eur. Suppl. 1197 f. (other reff. given by 
Wieseler) ; cf. h. Herm. 179. 

444. mipauckéuenoc Ta ἃ κῆλα--Μ 
280 (of a snowstorm sent by Zeus). The 
shafts of light are the ‘‘ weapons” of 
Apollo, just as the snowflakes are the 
weapons of Zeus. In Hes. Theog. 708 
the κῆλα of Zeus are thunder, lightning, 
and the thunderbolt. The manifestation 
of light is appropriate to the sun-god, 
but is also a mark of other divinities 
(see on A. Dem. 189). 

447. μέγα rap δέος ἔμβαλ᾽ ἑκάςτῳ : 
for this reading (of M) cf. A 11 μέγα 
σθένος ἔμβαλ᾽ ἑκάστῳ. There is no reason 
to prefer the variant εἷλεν ἕκαστον, which 
appears to be an independent reading. 

448. GAtro néreceai: the inf. is not 
found with this verb in Homer ; but ef. 
h. Dem. 389. Windisch’s ὦρτο is need- 
less. For the simile see on 186. 

449-- Π 716 (elodevos). 

450. Compare vii. 4. 

452-455 =~ 71-74, « 252-255. 
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ἤ τι κατὰ πρῆξιν, ἣ μαψιδίως ἀλάλησθε, 
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[275] 


ory [9] / ] / 
οἷά τε ληϊστῆρες ὑπεὶρ ἅλα, τοί τ᾽ ἀλόωνται 


ψυχὰς παρθέμενοι, κακὸν ἀλλοδαποῖσι φέροντες ; 


455. 


> / > val 
τίφθ᾽ οὕτως ἧσθον τετιηότες, οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
Ν 
ἔκβητ᾽, οὐδὲ καθ᾽ ὅπλα μελαίνης νηὸς ἔθεσθε ; 


αὕτη μέν γε δίκη πέλει ἀνδρῶν ἀλφηστάων, 


[280] 


¢ , ΕῚ / \ \ A. / 
οπποταν ἐκ TOVTOLO “ποτὶ χθονὶ νηὶ μελαίνῃ 


/ / 
ἔλθωσιν καμάτῳ ἀδηκότες, αὐτίκα δέ σφεας 


460 


σίτοιο γλυκεροῖο περὶ φρένας ἵμερος αἱρεῖ. 
ἃ / / ἧς My | / By 
ὡς φάτο καί σφιν θάρσος ἐνὶ στήθεσσιν ἔθηκε. 


\ \ > J la ΦΙΟΝ > / A 
τὸν Kal ἀμειβόμενος Κρητῶν ἀγὸς ἀντίον ηὔδα" 


[286] 


a? \ a 
ξεῖν, ἐπεὶ ov μὲν γάρ τι καταθνητοῖσιν ἔοικας, 


οὐ δέμας οὐδὲ φυήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν, 


465 





453. πρᾶξιν M: ante corr. 


ποτὶ] ἐπὶ M 
464. κατὰ ΜΌΝ 


456. TeTiHéTe Baumeister: ἔστητε τεθηπότεσ 
Matthiae : τίπτε KdeHce’ οὕτω τετιηότεα Cobet 


457. ἐκ μὴ τοῦ δὲ M 459. 


460. puncta versui praeponuntur in Μ || ἀδικότες M || cpac p 





453. κατὰ πρῆξιν, ‘‘on business,” 
for “trading” ; cf. πρηκτῆρες “ traders,” 
‘*factors,” @ 162, and ἐπὶ πρῆξιν πλεῖν 
1. 397. 

GAdAucee, ‘‘rove,” suits μαψιδίως 
better than κατὰ πρῆξιν, for, as M. and R. 
(on y 73) remark, ‘‘roving” cannot 
properly be applied to a voyage “ on busi- 
ness.” For the question as to whether 
strangers were pirates cf. Thue. i. 5. 

456. Ficeon τετιηότες : the use of the 
dual for the plural seems quite established 
for this hymn ; cf. 487 κάθετον λύσαντε, 
501 ἵκησθον. Zenodotus, with Erato- 
sthenes and Crates (schol. A on Ὦ 282) 
recognised this use in Homer (e.g. A 567, 
E 487, Θ 74, O 346), while Aristarchus 
denied its possibility, arguing that in 
the text of Zenodotus such dual forms 
had their proper force, or that the 
readings were incorrect. Some modern 
scholars, following Buttmann, have 
sided with Zenodotus; but general 
opinion agrees with Aristarchus. The 
false readings in Homer probably arose, 
as Monro (Odyssey vol. ii. App. p. 438) 
explains, from the fact that the dual 
number disappeared from the κοινὴ 
διάλεκτος. Hence dual forms in Homer 
came to be considered as _ ‘‘ poetic 
licences,” mere equivalents of the plural. 
Late poets, e.g. Aratus 968, 1023, 
Apollonius Arg. Τ' 206 (see below 487) 
and perhaps A 384, and the author of 
the Hom. Epigr. iv. 8, imitated the use ; 


so perhaps ἢ. vi. 12. As the duals in the 


‘three passages of this hymn cannot be 


emended without great violence, we 
must assume that the writer, like Aratus 
and others, regarded the dual as an 
archaic variety of the plural. 

461=A 89 (σίτου τε). 

463. τὸν Kai: καί of course qualifies 
the whole sentence, ‘‘also,” as in 525, 
1195, 6 59 etc. 

Κρητῶν Gréc: later accounts give a 
name to the leader (Castalius, according 
to Tzetzes on Lycophr. 208; Icadius, 
Serv. on Verg. Aen. 111. 332), 

464, ἐπεὶ οὐ μὲν γάρ Ti: the colloca- 
tion of ἐπεί and γάρ is remarkable; as 
Baumeister notes, there is a combination 
of οὐ μὲν γάρ τι (a 78 etc.) and ἐπεὶ ov 
μέν τι (ε 364 etc.). 

465. Cf. 7 210. οὐ ϑέμας οὐδὲ φυήν : 
perhaps ‘‘neither in form (general 
appearance) nor in stature,” but the 
distinction between δέμας and φυή is not 
very evident ; see Leaf on A 115. 

After this line several editors assume 
a lacuna; A. Matthiae supplies ἵληθ᾽ " εἰ 
dé ris ἐσσὶ καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, objecting 
to the words θεοὶ δέ τοι ὄλβια δοῖεν in 
their present context, as the Cretans took 
the stranger fora god. If the speaker 
really believed that he was addressing 
a god, it would be a sufficient defence of 
the text to point out, with Gemoll, that 
the Homeric phrase θεοὶ δέ τοι κτλ. has 
been transferred from its appropriate 
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OUNE τε Kal μέγα χαῖρε, Deol δέ τοι ὄλβια δοῖεν. 
καί μοι τοῦτ᾽ ἀγόρευσον ἐτήτυμον, ὄφρ᾽ εὖ εἰδῶ᾽ 


/ A / a / \ 2 / 
Tis δῆμος; Tis γαῖα; τίνες βροτοὶ éyyeydacw ; 


[290] 


ἄλλῃ yap φρονέοντες ἐπεπλέομεν μέγα λαῖτμα, 


εἰς Πύλον ἐκ Κρήτης, ἔνθεν γένος εὐχόμεθ᾽ εἶναι" 


470 


nr ] \ A. f 
νῦν δ᾽ ὧδε ξὺν νηὶ κατήλθομεν οὔ τι ἑκόντες, 
/ / 4 e¢a/ 
νόστου ἱέμενοι, ἄλλην ὁδόν, ἄλλα κέλευθα" 


ἀλλά τις ἀθανάτων δεῦρ᾽ ἤγαγεν οὐκ ἐθέλοντας. 


[295] 


τοὺς δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέφη ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων" 


ξεῖνοι, Tol Κνωσὸν πολυδένδρεον ἀμφινέμεσθε 


475 


\ / ai tN an > 5 4 / iD μὴ 
τὸ πρίν, ἀτὰρ νῦν οὐκ ἔθ᾽ ὑπότροποι αὖθις ἔσεσθε 
Ψ 4 2 \ / Δ." ἐδ 
ἔς τε πόλιν ἐρωτὴν καὶ δώματα καλὰ ἕκαστος, 


ἔς τε φίλας ἀλόχους, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνθάδε πίονα νηὸν 


[300] 


Ψ πὰ ΡΟ val / ᾽ , 
ἕξετ ἐμὸν πολλοῖσι τετιμένον ἀνθρώποισιν" 


εἰμὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ Διὸς υἱός, ᾿Απόλλων δ᾽ εὔχομαι εἶναι, 


480 


5 » “ 
ὑμέας δ᾽ ἤγαγον ἐνθάδ᾽ ὑπὲρ μέγα λαῖτμα θαλάσσης, 
BA \ / ᾽ 3 3 / / \ 
οὐ TL κακὰ φρονέων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνθάδε πίονα νηὸν 


Ψ ean val 7 7 3 χ 
ἕξετ ἐμὸν πᾶσιν μάλα τίμιον ἀνθρώποισι, 


[305] 


7 J > 4 > / an 27 
βουλάς τ᾽ ἀθανάτων εἰδήσετε, τῶν ἰότητι 


7 \ / \ 5 / 
αἰεὶ τιμήσεσθε διαμπερὲς ἤματα πάντα. 


485 


’ » > \ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγεθ, ὡς ἂν ἐγὼ εἴπω, πείθεσθε τάχιστα. 





468. ἐκγεγάαςι codd.: corr. Ilgen 
Cobet 
Hermann 


475. κεῖνοι M; cf. A 377 || ἀμφενέμεςθε 
479. éuon KaAdoici ET: ἐμὸν 
486. ἐγὼν Matthiae, Gemoll 


λλοῖσι L: πολλοῖσι cet. || τετιμένοι 





context to a less suitable place. But 
lines 464, 465 are merely complimen- 
tary; Apollo is now disguised as a 
young man of noble appearance (449), 
and the Cretans do not know that 
he is a god, or that he has any con- 
nexion with the previous miracles, 
For the nobility of the gods, even in 
their disguises, see h. Dem. 159, ἢ. 
Aphr. 81 f. 

466-472. This passage is almost a 
cento from the Odyssey: 466, 467=w 
402, 403 ; 468=v 233 τίς γῆ, τίς δῆμος, 
tives ἀνέρες ἐγγεγάασιν ; preceded by καί 
μοι TOUT’ κτλ. 3 471 =a 182 (κατήλυθον ἠδ᾽ 
ἑτάροισι) ; 472=c 261 (οἴκαδε). Bau- 
meister objects to 472, which, however, 
seems quite in place. Their νόστος 
should have been ‘‘by another way and 
other paths.” They had already passed 
Pylos, their destination (cf. 398, 424), 
and were now going away from, instead 
of towards, their home. 


475. Guginéuecee: imperfect (cf. τὸ 
mplv); Cobet’s ἀμφενέμεσθε is easy ; in 
B 521, 634 there is authority for the 
augment. 

479. τετμιένον : Hermann is not 
justified in emending this to τετιμένοι on 
the ground of the repetition of the idea 
in 483 τίμιον, which indeed seems rather 
to confirm the accusative here. With 
τετιμένοι there would also be a repetition 
in 485 τιμήσεσθε. 

485. tuuticecee: Homer does not 
distinguish a passive future from the 
middle ; see Leaf on Εἰ 653, Καὶ 365. So 
εἰρήσεται Ψ 795. 

486. ἐγώ : Gemoll follows Matthiae 
in writing ἐγών, on the ground that there 
is no ‘‘living” digamma in the hymn. 
Even on this assumption, the later poets 
certainly tolerated the hiatus which often 
resulted after the loss of a digamma. 
On the question of a living digamma see 
Preface p. lxix f. 
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TMNOI OMHPIKOI ΤΙ 


ἱστία μὲν πρῶτον κάθετον λύσαντε βοείας, 


n re \ pee πῆι EN BR 7 ἄν 
νῆα δ᾽ ἔπειτα θοὴν ἀν ἐπ ἡπείρου ἐρύσασθε, 


[310] 


ἐκ δὲ κτήμαθ᾽ ἕλεσθε καὶ ἔντεα νηὸς ἐΐσης, 


καὶ βωμὸν ποιήσατ᾽ ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης, 


490 


A 5 
πῦρ ἐπικαίοντες, ἐπί τ ἄλφιτα λευκὰ θύοντες" 
εὔχεσθαι δὴ ἔπειτα παριστάμενοι περὶ βωμόν. 


ε Ν 5. εἰν Ν a > > ee / 
ως μεν eyo TO πρῶτον εν ἠεροειδέι TOVT@ 


[315] 


εἰδόμενος δελφῖνι θοῆς ἐπὶ νηὸς ὄρουσα, 


ὡς ἐμοὶ εὔχεσθαι δελφινίῳ: αὐτὰρ ὁ βωμὸς 


495 





487. κάθετε λῦςαί τε Ilgen: Kaeéuen λῦςαι dé Cobet 


488. ϑοοὴν ἐπὶ M: — 


ϑοὴν ἐπὶ cet.: Gn’ add. Agar || ἐπὰν (sic) Baumeister: ἀλέλαιναν ἐπ᾿ Matthiae : 


ϑοὴν μὲν Bothe 489. éiccuc xN 


émxaiontec γ΄ MI'O 


490. ῥρηγμῖνι x 


491. πῦρ 0° Iigen || 





487. For the dual see on 456. The 
alterations here proposed to get rid of 
the dual are καθέμεν λῦσαι δέ (Cobet) 
and κάθετε λῦσαί τε (Ilgen). Both are 
too violent. Apollonius seems to have 
read the dual here, as in Arg. Τ' 206 
κατειλύσαντε Boelats he almost certainly 
imitates the usage from this passage. 
Kiihner (G@. G. ii. p. 64) defends the 
dual by the forced interpretation that 
the sailors are divided into two groups, 
sitting at the oars on either side of the 
ship. 

488. Gn’ én’: the addition of dy’ seems 
required, as the hiatus ἐπὶ ἠπείρου is 
scarcely tolerable. As Agar notes, the 
similarity of av’ to the termination of 
θοήν would easily account for its loss. 
If ἀνά followed ἐπί (as Baumeister sug- 
gested) the loss would be difficult to 
explain. 

489. ἔντεα : not in Homer for the 
ΚΓ tackle” of a ship (ὅπλα). 

491. πῦρ ἐπικαίοντεα : the addition 
of δ᾽ (Ilgen, followed by recent edd.) 
is made very probable by 509; if δέ is 
absent, the participles must be taken 
with ποιήσατε, 1.6. the fire is kindled 
and the sacrifice is offered while the 
altar is being built, which, Ilgen says, 
is absurd. However, the tense of the 
present participles need not be pressed ; 
in strict logic they are hardly more 
applicable to what follows them than 
what precedes. 

495. θελφινίῳ : the cult of Apollo 
δελφίνιος is certainly old, but its original 
home is uncertain. The hymn points 
to a Cretan starting-place, and many 


scholars have accepted its authority, as 
the Cnossian cult of Apollo Δελφίνιος 
(locally Δελῴέδιος) is established by 
inscriptions (see on 393), ‘‘Mycenean ” 
remains have been found at Delphi; 
and these have been thought to support 
the theory of a Cretan origin, as such 
remains are common in Crete (Homolle 
B. C. H, xviii. p. 195; for Mycenean 
buildings in Aegina in connexion with 
the traditional Cretan origin of Aphaea 
see Bosanquet J. H. S. xxi. p. 347). 
Even if the particular cult of Apollo 
Δελφίνιος were proved to be Cretan, it 
would by no means follow that the 
worship of Apollo at Delphi was intro- 
duced by Cretans ; they may have found 
the god, and have merely added a title. 
However, it seems improbable that 
Apollo Δελῴφίένιος was originally Cretan ; 
A. Mommsen (Heortologie i.) believes 
that the cult was Chalcidian ; and this 
view has won favour (see v. Wilamowitz 
in Hermes xxi. p. 105, Maass ibid. xxiii. 
p. 71, Preller-Robert i. p. 257 n. 4, Frazer 
on Paus. x. 5. 5). 

We may assume that there is no 
historical truth in the Cretan theory ; 
as Verrall (p. 11) remarks, the prob- 
abilities of migration are all the other 
way. There were Dorian settlers both 
at Delphi and in Crete, and the origin 
of rites or customs, common to both 
places, would naturally be assigned to 
Crete, the home of a very old civiliza- 
tion. Probably the Dorian paean, which 
was well-known as a form of Cretan art, 
suggested the story of Cretans at Pytho 
(see 518; cf. Pauly-Wissowa 2542). 
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\ / / 
αὐτὸς δελφίνιος καὶ ἐπόψιος ἔσσεται αἰεί. 
“ Ρ] a “\. 
δειπνῆσαί T dp ἔπειτα θοῇ παρὰ νηὶ μελαίνῃ, 


Ν “Ὁ ' / n A ” 
Kal σπεῖσαι μακάρεσσι θεοῖς, of ᾿Ολυμπον ἔχουσιν. 


[320] 


αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν σίτοιο μελίφρονος ἐξ ἔρον Habe, 





496. θελφίνιος M: ϑέλφιος DAOPQ: ϑέλφειος cet.: AeAginioc Ruhnken || 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀφνειὸς Hermann: αὐτοῦ δὴ λιπαρὸς Preller: αὐτοῦ THAepaNnitc 


Baumeister 





ὁ βωμός : Pausanias does not mention 
any altar, and there appear to be no 
remains on the site. In literature the 
only reference seems to be Plutarch de 
soll. animal. 984A (=c. 36) καὶ μὴν 
"Aprémdds γε Δικτύννης Δελφινίου τ᾽ 
᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερὰ καὶ βωμοὶ παρὰ πολλοῖσιν 
εἰσὶν Ἑλλήνων" ὃν δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ τόπον 
ἐξαίρετον ὁ θεὸς πεποίηται. . . Κρη- 
τῶν ἀπογόνους οἰκοῦντας ἡγεμόνι δελφῖνι 
χρησαμένους" οὐ γὰρ ὁ θεὸς προενήχετο τοῦ 
στόλου μεταβαλὼν τὸ εἶδος, ὡς οἱ μυθο- 
ράφοι λέγουσιν, ἀλλὰ δελῴφϊνα πέμψας τοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν ἰθύνοντα τὸν πλοῦν κατήγαγεν εἰς 
Κίρραν. He then tells a story of two 
persons in the time of Ptolemy Soter, 
who were driven by a storm off Malea, 
ἐν δεξιᾷ Πελοπόννησον ἔχοντες (i.e. the 
same route as the Cretans), and were led 
by a dolphin to Cirra, where they offered 
an ἀναβατήριον (presumably on the βωμός). 
Plutarch’s μυθογράφοι may be writers 
who borrowed from the hymn, or perhaps 
may refer loosely to the hymn itself. 

For the altar on the seashore cf. Apoll. 
Arg. B 659, where the Argonauts erect 
a βωμὸς ἐπάκτιος on the island where 
Apollo appeared. 

496. SeA@inioc: δέλῴφειος is an un- 
known word, the form of which is hardly 
supported by a Thessalian inscr. res 
᾿ βελφαιοΞετα es δελῴφαιο (Ath. Mitth. xxi. 
p. 249); it may be explained as due to 
the metrical difficulty in δελφίνιος, just 
as in Nicand. Ther. 238 θαμινός has 
become θαμειός. With regard to δελ- 
φίνιος the editors raise two objections: 
(1) that it is unmetrical, (2) that it is 
unsuitable to the context, and cannot 
be paired with éréyios. There are two 

ossible solutions of the first difficulty. 

Θ may assume δελῴφϊνιος, in spite of 
the preceding δελφινίῳ : adjectives formed 
from nouns with gen. in -ivos vary in 
quantity ; ᾿Ελευσίνιος is short, as in h. 
_Dem. 266, Soph. Ant. 1120; οἵ, h. Dem. 
105 ᾿Ελευσὶνίδαο, while Σαλαμίνιος Tpa- 
xivios appear to be always long (see 
Schulze Quaest. Hp. p.11). The doubt- 


ful quantity of δελφίνιος is not therefore 


impossible; the Doric form is presumably 
δελφΐδιος, and, although this can hardly 
be substituted, it may help to account 
for dekptvios. More probably, however, 
the « preserves its length, as in 495, 
and there is a synizesis of -ἰο-, which 
is not very uncommon ; cf. B 811 πόλϊζος 
(as in Anth. Pal. ix. 569. 4) and other 
exx. in Christ Metrik Ὁ. 29. In 495 ded- 
φινίῳ is no doubt quadrisyllabie, as the 
synizesis forming the quantity — — — 
would be very harsh in the fourth 
foot, before a pause; but the variation 
in the two lines is not worse than 
θεός, θξούς in the same line of Euripides 
(Troad. 1280). 

(2) δελφίνιος and ἐπόψιος are not in- 
compatible in sense: the latter is usually 
translated by ‘‘ conspicuous,” but it may 
rather be active, the ‘‘ over-seer,”’ a title 
transferred from Apollo himself to his 
altar, like deAdivios. Cf. προόψιος as a 
title of Apollo Paus. i. 32. 2, ἐπόπτης of 
the Sun C. J. G. addend. 4699. The 
wording of the passage suggests that 
the altar is to have the same name or 
names as the god. A harbour of Oropus 
was also called dedpivios (ὁ ἱερὸς λιμὴν ὃν 
καλοῦσι δελφίνιον Strabo 403, see Lolling 
in Ath. Με. x. p. 350f.), which is a 
further argument for applying the adj. 
to the altar on the shore. 

On Apollo Delphinius see Preller- 
Robert Z.c., Pauly-Wissowa art. ‘‘Apol- 
lon” 5 and 47, art. “ Delphinios” 2513 f. 
There can be little doubt that the title is 
here rightly connected with the dolphin. 
Apollo, as the patron of mariners and 
colonization, travelled over many seas 
in the form of a dolphin; cf. Artemid. 
oneir. ii. 35. As Aeddivios he reached’ 
Pytho, which drew its later name Delphi 
from the title. Dolphins playing in 
front of a vessel are a familiar sight in 
the Mediterranean, as in ancient times ; 
ef. Anth. Pal. ix. 83. 1 νηὸς ἐπειγομένης 
ὠκὺν δρόμον ἀμφεχόρευον | derpives. 

499. Cf. ὦ 489. The commoner 
formulaic line (πόσιος καὶ ἐδήτυος) occurs 
at 513. 
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ἔρχεσθαί θ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἐμοὶ καὶ ἰηπαιήον᾽ ἀείδειν, 
κε χῶρον ἕκησθον ἵν᾽ ἕξετε πίονα νηόν. 
>? la) 

ὡς ἔφαθ᾽" οἱ δ᾽ dpa τοῦ μάλα μὲν κλύον ἠδ᾽ 
\ a / n \ 

μὲν πρῶτον κάθεσαν, λῦσαν δὲ βοείας, 

δ᾽ ἱστοδόκῃ πέλασαν προτόνοισιν ὑφέντες, 
\ > \ a ΚΟ ς a / 

καὶ αὐτοὶ βαῖνον ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης, 

¢~ \ 4 , \ - reat ΚΝ Tie 

ἁλὸς ἤπειρόνδε θοὴν ava vi? ἐρύσαντο 

Peo | 10 \ δ᾽ Ψ \ 4 

ἐπὶ ψαμάθοις, παρὰ δ᾽ ἕρματα μακρὰ τάνυσσαν, 

καὶ βωμὸν ποίησαν ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης" 


᾽ Ψ 
εἰς ὁ 


ἱστία 
ἱστὸν 
ἐκ δὲ 
ἐκ δ᾽ 


ὑψοῦ 
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500 


> / 
ἐπίθοντο. 
[325] 


505. 


[330] 


fa) > 7 / 
πῦρ ὃ ἐπικαίοντες ἐπί τ’ ἄλφιτα λευκὰ θύοντες 


3 > ¢ δον τ 7 \ / 
εὔχονθ᾽, ws ἐκέλευε, παριστάμενοι περὶ βωμόν. 


510 


/ > J A A. 
δόρπον ἔπειθ᾽ εἵλοντο θοῇ παρὰ νηὶ μελαίνῃ, 
fal al € / 
καὶ σπεῖσαν μακάρεσσι θεοῖς, ot ᾽οΟλυμπον ἔχουσιν. 


ole 2 \ / \ 3 4 3 ” Ψ 
αὐτὰρ ἔπει πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ €pov ἐντο, 


[385] 


βάν ῥ᾽ ἔμεν" ἦρχε δ᾽ ἄρα σφιν ἄναξ Διὸς υἱὸς ᾿Απόλλων, 


/ 3 > / ΕΝ b] \ / 
popmuyy εν χείρεσσιν ἔχων, ἐρατὸν κιθαρίζων, 


515 


καλὰ καὶ ὕψι βιβάς: οἱ δὲ ῥήσσοντες ἕποντο 





515. TESTIMONIUM. Athenaeus 22 καὶ Ὅμηρος ἢ τῶν Ὃμηριδῶν τις ἐν τῷ els 


᾿Απόλλωνα ὕμνῳ φησίν 


᾿Απόλλων 


φόρμιγγ᾽ ἐν χείρεσσιν ἔχων χαρίεν κιθάριζε 


καλὰ καὶ ὕψι βιβάς. 





500. ἴη παιήον᾽ M 
puncta versui praefigit M 
περὶ M || ἕργματα M 


501. εἰς ὅτε M 

505. Bacan M || ῥρηγμῖνι x 
508. ῥρηγμῖνι x 
515. ἐρατὸν M, quod invenit Barnes: ἔχων 


502. €pae’ M ed. pr.: ἔφατ᾽ cet. |} 


506-8 om. ET 507. 
510. περὶ margo II: παρὰ cet. 
ατὸν EL: ἔχων τὸν T: ἔχω 


ατὸν LiII (cruce in margine apposita): ἀγατὸν D ed. pr.: χρυςῆν p: χαρίεν 


Athenaeus, Eust. @ 385 


516. priccontec MI’: gpiccontec cet. 





500. ἱηπαιήον᾽ : for the word see on 
272. The paean formed the germ of the 
later Pythian games; before the First 
Sacred War it was sung at a competition 
of cithara-players every eighth year; 
Strabo 421, Paus. x. 7. 2, schol. on 
Pind. Pyth. argyum., Censorinus de die 
nat. 18, Mommsen Delphika p. 153 f. 

503 ff. Compare A 433 f., a passage 
which appears to have been abbreviated 
by the writer of the hymn. 504=A 
434; 505=A 437. In A dc. the ship 
is moored, not drawn on to land, as 
described in 506, for which cf. A 488 f. 
(a different occasion). 

507=A 486 (with ὑπό instead of 
παρά). ἕρματα, ‘‘shores” (probably 
large stones) to keep the ship upright ; 
cf. B 154. Hes. Op. 624 νῆα δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 


ἠπείρου ἐρύσαι πυκάσαι τε λίθοισι | παν- 
τόθεν, where λίθοισι-- ἕρμασιν and παντόθεν". 
‘‘all along the sides” explains παρά in 
the present passage. 

515. On the variants of this line 
see p. xix. ἀγατόν, which long was 
printed, does not exist, and was evi- 
dently a correction of the singular 
lacuna in a. 

516. καλὰ καὶ ὕψι βιβάς-Ξ- 202. 

priccontec, ““"θοαύϊηρ time,” the verb: 
being perhaps connected with d-pdoc-w, 
not with ῥήγνυμ. Cf. = 571 τοὶ δὲ 
phocovres ἁμαρτῇ . . . ἕποντο (where see 
Leaf), and is borrowed by Apollonius 
(A 539) who uses it with an object, 
πέδον ῥήσσωσι πόδεσσιν. On the deriva- 
tion see Siebourg in Rhein. Mus. 57. 2 
(1902), who compares ῥάσσω. 
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Κρῆτες πρὸς Πυθὼ καὶ ἰηπαιήον᾽ ἄειδον, 


οἷοί τε Κρητῶν παιήονες οἷσί τε Μοῦσα 


[340] 


ἐν στήθεσσιν ἔθηκε θεὰ μελύίγηρυν ἀοιδήν' 


ἄκμητοι δὲ λόφον προσέβαν ποσίν, αἶψα δ᾽ ἵκοντο 


520 


\ a 3 
Παρνησὸν καὶ χῶρον ἐπήρατον, ἔνθ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλεν 
3 / n 
οἰκήσειν πολλοῖσι τετιμένος ἀνθρώποισι" 


δεῖξε δ᾽ ἄγων ἄδυτον ζάθεον καὶ πίονα νηόν. 


[345] 


τῶν δ᾽ ὠρίνετο θυμὸς ἐνὶ στήθεσσι φίλοισι" 


\ \ 9 , fal > \ > / 5 
τὸν καὶ ἀνειρόμενος Κρητῶν ἀγὸς ἀντίον ηὔδα" 


9 


525 


ὦ av, ἐπεὶ δὴ τῆλε φίλων Kal πατρίδος αἴης 


5 Ὁ “Ὁ A , ” a 
NYAYES* οὕτω TOV τῷ TH φίλον ἔπλετο θυμῷ 


πῶς καὶ νῦν βιόμεσθα; τό σε φράζεσθαι ἄνωγμεν. 


[350] 


” / Ψ bd 5 7 » 5 3 / 
οὔτε Tpuynpopos ἥδε Ὑ ἐπήρατος οὔτ εὕλειμων, 


Ὁ > 3 / 5 5 ,ὔ \ 3 3 > a 
ὡς τ ἀπὸ T εὖ ζώειν καὶ ἂμ, ἀνθρώποισιν ὀπηδεῖν. 


530 





517. YH παιήον᾽ M: in. nation’ L 


520. ἀκμῆτες Cobet 
522. τετικένοι Pierson || TerumHuénoc MAtI’, cf. Dem. 397 


521. ἔμελλον et 
523. ἄδυτον Ζάθεον ¥ 


(in textu ET: in marg. yp’. LII): αὐτοῦ Odnedon cet.: GdUTOU Odnedon Bergk 


525. τῶν x 
528. Beduecoa Wolf 
Baum. || οὔτε pro ἥδε D’Orville 


526. ὦ Gna εἰ δὴ Hermann: na ἐπεὶ δὴ Bergk: A δὴ Spitzner 
529. ἐπήροτος Barnes: ἔπι fdyic Hermann: ἐπηετανὸν 





518. οἷοί Te Κρητῶν παιήονεε : the 
paean was not exclusively Dorian in 
the earliest times ; it was sung by the 
Achaeans to Apollo (A 472f.) and as a 
general triumphal hymn (X 391). But 
in early post-Homeric times it was 
specially Dorian (Crete, Sparta, Delphi) 
and connected with the cult of Apollo ; 
see Smyth Melic Poets Ὁ. xxxvii. 

520. ἄκαιητοι : the form is found in 
Nicand. Ther. 737. Cobet needlessly 
read ἀκμῆτες (the Homeric form). 

521 f. ἔμελλεν may be retained, the 
subject being Apollo, who, like his 
temple (479, 483), would be ‘‘ honoured.” 
The editors read ἔμελλον (Pierson), and 
τετιμένοι, comparing 485. 

523. The reading of y ἄδυτον ζάθεον is 
unexceptionable and perhaps the better, 
but the vulg. αὐτοῦ δάπεδον is not im- 
possible ; cf. Preger inscr. metr. gr. 89 
νῦν δέ we Anrotdov θεῖον ἔχει δάπεδον ; 
αὐτοῦ, however, is rather awkward. 

524=v 9 (rod). ὠρίνετο may refer 
to mingled feelings of joy and fear 
(Baumeister); perhaps it rather expresses 
the doubts of the Cretans. 

528. Biduecea: there is no variant 
in the mss. on this word. In X 431 
several families of mss. have Blouat, 
the vulgate Beloua. Wolf altered it to 


βεόμεσθα but Schulze Quaest. Hp. 246 τ. 
retains the iota, as if the vowel had been 
assimilated to Bidw. Fick on mw 852 
also argues for Bloua: in Homer, on the 
ground that the form Peloua (X 431) 
merely represents βίομαι, with ictus, and 
was afterwards transliterated into βέομαι. 
Aristarchus’ preference is uncertain ; see 
Ludwich on X 431. See Solmsen Z.c. p. 
91, 92. 

The barren soil of Delphi became a 
reproach to its priests: cf. the story of 
Aesop, schol. Arist. Vesp. 1446, Pax 129 
ὅν φασιν ἐλθόντα ποτὲ eis τοὺς Δελφοὺς 
ἀποσκῶψαι αὐτούς, ὅτε μὴ ἔχοιεν γῆν ἀφ᾽ 
hs ἐργαζόμενοι διατρέφοιντο, ἀλλὰ περι- 
μένοιεν ἀπὸ τῶν τοῦ θεοῦ θυμάτων διαζῆν. 

529. énripatoc has been suspected, but 
the construction, though rather harsh, 
is supported by v 246 aiyiBoros δ᾽ ἀγαθὴ 
καὶ BovBoros, « 27 tpnxet’ ἀλλ᾽ ἀγαθὴ 
κουροτρόφος, Hes. Op. 783 ἀνδρογόνος δ᾽ 
ἀγαθή, tb. 794, Dicaearch. i. 13 kal 
ἱπποτρόφος δὲ ἀγαθή (of Thebes). “This 
land is not to be desired as vineland or 
pasturage.” ἐπήρατος and εὐλείμων occur 
in 6 606, 607, a passage which seems to 
have suggested this line. 

530. ὁπηδεῖν with dua must mean 
‘to help,” οἵ, 7 165, 7 398. It is not 
clear in what sense the Cretans think 
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τοὺς δ᾽ ἐπιμειδήσας προσέφη Διὸς vids ᾿Απόλλων" 
νήπιοι ἄνθρωποι; δυστλήμονες, ob μελεδῶνας 


> / / Ἂς 
βούλεσθ᾽ ἀργαλέους τε πόνους καὶ στείνεα θυμῷ 


[355] 


ῥηΐδιον ἔπος ὕμμ᾽ ἐρέω καὶ ἐπὶ φρεσὶ θήσω. 


δεξιτερῇ μάλ᾽ ἕκαστος ἔχων ἐν χειρὶ μάχαιραν 


535 


σφάζειν αἰεὶ μῆλα: ta δ᾽ ἄφθονα πάντα παρέσται, 
ΓΝ 2 ΟΝ ΣῊ δ ΤΈΛΗ \ ay? 2 , 
ὅσσα ἐμοί K ἀγάγωσι περικλυτὰ φῦλ ἀνθρώπων" 


νηὸν δὲ προφύλαχθε, δέδεχθε δὲ φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, 


[360] 


> A 9 “ \ ,.Ἃ 52." / 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀγειρομένων καὶ ἐμὴν ἰθύν τε μάλιστα 


φ he » yA x/ BA 
HE Th Τηυσιον ETOS EDOOETAL, NE Th epyov, 


540 


ὕβρις θ᾽, ἣ θέμις ἐστὶ καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 





534. ῥηιδίως Μ 
Hermann: dcc’ ἂν ἐμοί r’ Gemoll 


536. μᾶλα (μάλα) p 
538 om. Mp || te codd.: δὲ primus Ilgen || 


537. Scca] aitn M: Scca τ᾽ 


νηόν Te xD) || 0° εὖ πεφύλαχϑε Schneidewin || 0p’ ἀνθρώπων Waardenburg 
539. καὶ ἐμὴν ἰϑὺν τὰ κάλιστα D’Orville: Gunn ἰϑύνετε Satta Martin: om. T: 
κατ᾽ ἑμὴν ἰθύν re μάλιστα Matthiae: v. secl. igen: καὶ éutn ἰϑύντε ϑέμιοστα 
Baumeister: καὶ ἔμ᾽ αἰσχύνεσθε Gemoll μάλα τ᾽ ἴστε seu r ἴστε M‘Daniel 


540. ἠέτ᾽ ἐτήςιον Μ || τ᾽ ἔπος D ed. pr. || ἠέ] εἰ δέ Baumeister 


καταθνητῶν B: κατὰ cet. 


541. & Ilgen || 





of ‘‘helping” men. Matthiae translates 
suppeditare ; i.e. the Cretans would not 
have enough food for themselves or for 
pilgrims. Lang (after Franke) translates 
“wherefrom we might live well and 
minister to men,” and this is perhaps 
preferable ; the labourers are worthy of 
their hire. 

534. Compare A 146. 

535. μάλα is not elsewhere joined to 
ἕκαστος, but often strengthens similar 
adjectives of quantity (πολλοί, πάντες, 
μύριοι ete. ). 

536. For the offerings of sheep at 
Delphi ef. Pind.’ Pyth. 111, 27 ἐν δ᾽ dpa 
μηλοδόκῳ Πυθῶνι, Eur. Jon 228. Croesus 
offered 3000 sheep, Herod. i. 50. For 
the general sense cf. the lines on Delos 
supra 59, and (for Delphi itself) Eur. 
Lon 323 βωμοί μ᾽’ &pepBov οὑπιών τ᾽ ἀεὶ 
ξένος, I. T. 1274. 

537. Hermann and Abel read ὅσσα 7’ 
ἐμοί, to avoid the hiatus; Gemoll, ὅσσ᾽ 
av ἐμοί 7. Eberhard Metr. Beob. ii. p. 
11 also condemns the hiatus. 

538. npopuAayee: according to Butt- 
mann (ἡ. G@. ii. p. 320 this is a syncopated 
present. Schneidewin reads πεφύλαχθε 
to correspond with the perfect δέδεχθε. 
Gemoll objects to the use of the perfect 
here as meaningless; but such imperative 


perfects are common in Homer; see 
Hf. G. 28, 

539. Hither the latter half of the line 
is corrupt, or there isa lacuna. ἐθύν is 
no doubt genuine ; it means “ direction,” 
either locally or tropically (cf. Z 79, 6 
434, πὶ 304), The simplest emendation 
proposed is that of Matthiae κατ᾽ ἐμὴν 
ἰθύν ye μάλιστα, where, however, γε 
μάλιστα is very feeble; Verrall’s τὰ 
μάλιστα (anticipated by D’Orville) is 
equally weak. Baumeister’s καὶ ἐμὴν 
ἰθύντε θέμιστα (a syncopated imperative 
like φέρτε) is ingenious, but the sub- 
stitution of θέμιστα for μάλιστα is hardly 
justified. On the whole it is preferable 
to assume a lacuna; in J. A. S. xvii. 
251 f. a line was supplied such as δείκ- 
νυσθε θνητοῖσι, od δὲ φρεσὶ δέξο θέμιστα 
(a homoeoteleuton may have caused the 
omission). 

540-41. The sense is again obscure. 
Matthiae Ilgen and Hermann connect 
these lines with 539; i.e. receive (expiate 
the sin of) men, if any crime by word 
or deed, shall have been committed. 
But this is plainly wrong; ἠέ cannot 
stand for εἰ, as Baumeister saw, and 
moreover the threat in 364 certainly 
refers to some crime committed, not by 
the visitors to the temple, but by the 


a δριτον ος δ 


ν δον εν μἷ ῥόὸόε 
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EA 4 Sa Se a , 2 Ψ 
ἄλλοι ἔπειθ᾽ ὑμῖν σημάντορες ἄνδρες ἔσονται, 


n Φ' .9 > / : a . 7 
τῶν ὑπ᾽ ἀναγκαίῃ δεδμήσεσθ᾽ ἤματα πάντα. 


[366] 


εἴρηταί τοι πάντα, σὺ δὲ φρεσὶ σῇσι φύλαξαι. 


\ “ Ν . “Ὁ cs 
καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, Διὸς καὶ Λητοῦς υἱέ" 


545 


αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ σεῖο καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





543. Sedurcace’ Μ || Suuata M 


544. 3° ἑνὶ M 





priests themselves. Instead of ἠέ Franke 
and Baumeister read ef δέ which makes 
good sense: ‘‘but if there shall be any 
vain word or deed (annoy you) and 
insolence, as is common among men.” 
We must either accept this alteration, 
or assume that the lacuna after 539 
contained a hypothetical clause (εἰ with 
a future). If we may suppose a lacuna 
of two lines, the latter may have run 
e.g. ef δέ τις ἀφραδίῃς ob πείσεται, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀλογήσει (cf. Ο 162). 

THUcION : on the derivation and mean- 
ing see Brugmann J. F. xi. 105 sq., 
Pie, Mh Untersuchungen p. 38. 

542. This verse no doubt contains a 
“‘prophecy after the event,” but the 
precise allusion has been disputed. It 
would be natural to see (with Franke) 
a reference to the First Sacred War. 
This ended in the destruction of Crisa 
and its port Cirrha (586 B.c.) ; see Frazer 
on Paus. x. 7. 2 and x. 37. 5. But 
athletic games were then added to the 
old musical contests (see on 517) by the 
Amphictyonic League, who assumed the 
management of the Pythia; and it is 
scarcely credible that these later games 


should have been so completely ignored, 
if they had been known to the hymn- 
writer. Indeed lines 264f. prove that 
chariot-races were then unknown at 
Delphi. We must therefore either 
assume that the passage was a later 
addition to the hymn, or look for some 
other parties to a conflict. It is possible 
that there may be an allusion to quarrels 
between the inhabitants of Delphi (re- 
puted Cretans) who served the temple, 
and the Crisaeans. According to Strabo 
421, in early times the temple was 
managed by the ‘‘Delphians”; and 
probably their place was gradually 
usurped by the Crisaeans, who finally 
roused the wrath of the Amphictyons, 
by levying excessive tolls on pilgrims. 
Ilgen supposes that the σημάντορες 
were the Amphictyons, who had relations 
with the Delphic oracle at a time cer- 
tainly preceding the First Sacred War, 
although the actual date of the beginning 
of their influence is not recorded; see 
Holm i. ch. xix. The ‘‘ prophecy” 
would then refer to the loss of prestige 
and power sustained by the priests, 
through the interference of the League. 


IV 


HYMN TO HERMES 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. Lupwicu, Hymn. Hom. in Mercur. (Acad. Alb. Regimontii, 1890, iii.). 
Hymn. Hom. Mercurii Germanice versus (Acad. Alb. Regimontii, 1891, i.). 
A. Lane, The Homeric Hymns (Translation) p. 35 f., 1899. 
RoscHER AND SCHERER, art. ‘‘ Hermes” in Roscher’s Lex. 
PRELLER-ROBERT, Griech. Myth. i. p. 385 f. 


I. Subject and motive.—The theme is more varied than 
those of the other great hymns. ‘There is a unity of time, for 
the action is continuous, taking place in the first two days of 
Hermes’ life; but there is no close unity of subject: the several 
episodes are not integral parts of a single myth, and the com- 
mentators have vainly puzzled themselves to discover one under- 
lying motif to connect the different parts of the hymn. The 
connexion lies simply in the fact that the episodes all deal with 
the first exploits of the infant god, and shew how, by his 
cunning and dexterity, he vindicated his birthright, and won 
the attributes which distinguished him in maturity... Hermes 
has perhaps the most complex character of any deity in Greek " 
mythology, and the poet has tried to do justice to some, at least, 
of the god’s many qualities. Of these, one of the most character- , 
istic was thievishness. To the Greeks, who too often prided 
themselves on successful deceit, and who had made lying a fine 
art, a patron-deity of cunning came natural. Even in the 
later parts of the Z/iad Hermes is known as the Thief; ef. O 24, ~ 
where the gods urge him to steal the body of Hector. Autolycus 
is in Homer (K 267) the human representative of the Master- - 
thieves who figure largely in folk-tales; but he learnt his craft 


1 See App. II., where the explanation is given at fuller length. 
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from the divine thief Hermes (cf. r 395f. ὃς ἀνθρώπους éxé- 
καστο | κλεπτοσύνῃ θ᾽ ὅρκῳ te: θεὸς δέ οἱ αὐτὸς ἔδωκεν | 
Ἑρμείας. See also Hes, Op. 67, 78, fr. 130, Hippon. fr. 1, 
Arist. Plut. 1139 and often). Additional force is given to these 
stories of trickery and mendacity, when the rogue is a new-born 
babe, or is otherwise insignificant; and Mr. Lang well remarks 
that “the poet chiefly revels in a very familiar subject of 
savage humour (notably among the Zulus), the extraordinary 
feats and tricks of a tiny and apparently feeble and helpless 
person or animal, such as Brer Rabbit.”* The poet emphasises - 
the deceitful ways of Hermes at the outset of the hymn, in a 
string of epithets, πολύτροπον, αἱμυλομήτην... νυκτὸς ὀπωπητῆρα, 
πυληδόκον (13f.). In the same language he sums up the god’s 
character at the end: παῦρα μὲν οὖν ὀνίνησι κτὰ. (577 f.). 

The theft of the cattle of Apollo was the most striking myth 
which exemplified these knavish tricks; and the poet takes this 
to form the main thread of his narrative. But Hermes was by 
no means a mere thief; in his higher and more Olympian 
province he was the messenger of the gods, and a great pastoral 
deity, especially in local cult. These divine conceptions are 
recognised at the beginning of the hymn (2 f. Κυλλήνης μεδέοντα 
καὶ “Apxadins πολυμήλου, | ἄγγελον ἀθανάτων ; and 331 φυὴν 
κήρυκος ἔχοντα). Again, Hermes was not always untrustworthy 
in his dealings with men; he was also the luck-bringer, ἐριούνιος 
(3, 28, 551). The finding of the tortoise is the first ἕρμαιον 
(30 1. | 

But, while Hermes had many specific attributes which 
differentiated him from all other deities, he had also many points 
of contact with one member of the Olympian circle—Apollo.? 
Both were pastoral gods; both were patrons of music, and had 
prophetic powers, although in this respect the place of Apollo 
was superior. This close connexion undoubtedly impressed 
the poet, who gave an explanation common in Greek mythology, 
that the similarity of attributes was due to an exchange of gifts. 
Apollo presented Hermes with cattle, and in his turn received 


» 2369 f. ; 


1 See App. II. p. 311. Roscher derives 
the thievishness from the wind, with 
which he identifies Hermes (Lex. i. 
Hermes d. Wéindgott, 1878, 
Nektar u. Ambrosia 1883); but most of 
his arguments are of little weight (see 


on 19, 146, 512), and the origin of 
Hermes is still a mystery. For the 
hymn-writer, at all events, Hermes had 
no connexion with any natural pheno- 
menon ; he is purely anthropomorphic. 

2 See note on 508. 


K 
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the cithara (498f.). The poet, too, felt that all forms of 
prophecy rightly belonged, under Zeus, to the Lord of Delphi. 
But he knew that, in common superstition, certain processes of 
divination were under the patronage of Hermes, the god of luck.’ 
He therefore naturally assumed that these lower powers had 
been delegated to Hermes from the abundance of Apollo’s higher 
prerogative. Apollo still remained the keeper of the knowledge 
which Zeus possessed; but he transferred to Hermes the Thriae, 
with whom he had served an apprenticeship in prophecy (533— 
566). 3 

II. The theft of the cows of Apollo—The myth was very 
ancient, and has been assigned by the “solar” school of mytho- 
logists to the stock of Indo-European stories belonging to the 
undivided Aryan race.” It is known to have been related by 
Hesiod, in the Μεγάλαι ᾿Ηοΐαι, but. no fragment is preserved. 
Alcaeus handled the same story in a hymn to Hermes, of which 
only one stanza is extant (fr. 5; ef. Hor. Od. 1. x.). In later 
Greek, the most important version of the myth is in Apollodorus 
il. 10. 2. The mythographer deals with an account much 
resembling the hymn; for the events are the same, although not 
in the same order. He differs from the hymn in the following 
details :-— 


(1) Hermes eats some of the flesh: τὰς μὲν βύρσας πέτραις 
καθήλωσε, τῶν δὲ κρεῶν TA μὲν κατηνάλωσεν ἑψή- 
σας, τὰ δὲ κατέκαυσε. 

(2) Hermes finds the tortoise after stealing the cows. He 
makes the strings of the lyre ἐξ ὧν ἔθυσε βοῶν, not 
from sheep-gut, as in the hymn. 

(3) Apollo inquires at Pylos, not Onchestus. 

(4) Apollo discovers the thief ἐκ μαντικῆς. 

(5) Maia shows Hermes to Apollo. 

(6) Apollo desires the σῦριγξ also, and exchanges it for τὴν 
διὰ ψήφων μαντικήν. 

Apollodorus names no authority, and his precise debt to the 
hymn has been disputed. According to the ‘general view (see 
Gemoll p. 191), he used the hymn, but supplemented its account 

1 On Hermes as a god of divination 2 Compare the Vedic parallel, in which 
see Paus. vii. 22. 2, 3, ix. 11. 7.  Ahisteals the cattle of Indra; Preller- 


Preller-Robert i. p. 399 n. 8, Roscher i. Roberti. p.394n.1. For representations 
2379 f.: on the Thriae see App. III. of the theft in art see Roscher i. 2429. 
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from another (unknown) source. Greve (de ἢ. in Mere. Homerico 
Ῥ. 37) thinks that Apollodorus drew little from the hymn. Some 
scholars, on the other hand, argue that the hymn was the sole 
ultimate authority, and that the variations of detail are the 
invention of the mythographer. Gemoll, who supports this view, 
believes that these variations partly proceed from carelessness, as 
(3), partly from a desire to explain or amplify the hymn; eg. 
the variant (2) is due to Apollodorus’ wish to utilise the cows, 
and so connect the two incidents of the cithara and the cattle- 
stealing. Gemoll also assumes, with no adequate reason, that 
Apollodorus used a text with the present lacunae in the hymn. 
The differences between the two accounts seem too wide to admit 
the theory that Apollodorus used no other source; indeed, it may 
be doubted whether he was even at all acquainted with the actual 
text of the hymn, although he may have borrowed from sources 
(written or oral) which were ultimately drawn from the Homeric 
version. 

The version of Antoninus Liberalis 23 is confined to the 
incident of Battus. Hermes steals 12 πόρτιας, 100 βόας ἄξυγας, 
and a bull from Apollo, and ties branches (ὕλη) to the tail of each, 
ὡς ἂν τὰ ἴχνη τῶν βοῶν ἀφανίσῃ. Battus, who was paid by 
Hermes not to tell, proved false, and was changed into a stone. 
Ovid (Met. ii. 676 f.) also narrates the story of Battus. The 
popularity of the myth (in its different forms) is shewn by the 
list of sources quoted by Antoninus: Nixavdpos ἑτεροιουμένων 
a, Ἡσίοδος ἐν μεγάλαις ἠοίαις, Διδύμαρχος μεταμορφωσέων 
γ΄, ᾿Αντέγονος ἐν ταῖς ἀλλοιώσεσι, καὶ ᾿Απολλώνιος ὁ “Ρόδιος 
ἐν ἐπιγράμμασιν. 

The geographer Philostephanus, a disciple of Callimachus, dealt 
with the subject in his περὶ Κυλλήνης (Ff. ΗΠ. Ο΄. iii. 28), a book 
which might have given us much information of which we stand 
in need. Another Alexandrian, Eratosthenes, in an unnamed 
work, narrated the birth of Hermes and his theft of his mother’s 
and her sister’s clothes, and of Apollo’s cows (schol. on © 24), 
and interpreted the Homeric “Ἑρμείας ἀκάκητα (Immerwahr qc. 
p. 72). 

The geography of the two versions represented by the hymn 
and Antoninus Liberalis is quite different. In the hymn, Hermes 
passes Onchestus, where he finds the nameless old man corre- 
sponding to Battus; thence, by an undefined route, he reaches 
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the Alphean Pylos (139, 398), near which place he slaughters 
the cows. Antoninus gives a long itinerary, starting from 
Phthiotis and ending at the Messenian Pylos; there Hermes hides 
the cattle in a cave at Coryphasium in which Nestor had housed 
his booty (A 677, Paus. iv. 36. 2). The meeting with Battus 
took place near Maenalus. Thus a Pylos is mentioned in both 
versions as in the neighbourhood of Hermes’ cave. Probably the 
original account referred to the Triphylian place of that name; 
the neighbourhood of the Alpheus is a natural route along which 
to retire to Cyllene.' The view that the Messenian Pylos is 
original (Preller-Robert i. p. 392 n. 2) rests on O. Miiller’s very 
doubtful theory that the stalactites in a cave at this place were 
thought to be the skins of the beasts slaughtered by Hermes (see 
on 124 δ. The cave, on the northern slope of Coryphasium, 
is described by Frazer (who accepts Miiller’s explanation) on 
Paus. lc. But it is clear from 398 that Hermes’ cave was near 
the Alpheus. The cave of Hermes is mentioned also in Orph. 
Inthica 18 and 55. 

The site of the Triphylian Pylos is unidentified, but is defined 
by Strabo 343 fin. κατὰ ταῦτα δέ πως τὰ ἱερὰ [that of Poseidon at 
Samicum and of Athena at Scillus] ὑπέρκειται τῆς θαλάττης ἐν 
τριάκοντα ἢ μικρῷ πλείους σταδίοις ὁ Τριφυλιακὸς Πύλος ὁ 
καὶ Λεπρεατικός, ὃν καλεῖ ὁ ποιητὴς ἠμαθόεντας, The coast 
south of the Alpheus is sandy and largely covered by lagoons 
(see the references given on h. Ap. 424), and this suits the 
wording of the hymn.” The town, with its cave, was obscured in 
later days by the Messenian Pylos. 

III. Place of composition.—As in the case of nearly all the 
hymns, the place of composition is doubtful. There are a certain 
number of Atticisms, and usages of forms and words which 
approach to the style of the Attic tragedy.? Some of these forms 


1 Cf. Anth. Pal. vii. 390, where a Northern Greece iii. ὁ. 30 to possess. 
traveller from Pisa to N. Greece is killed uicksands and lagoons in places. The 
by lightning on Cyllene. hearst however (in the hymn), 

2 If the poet was a Boeotian, or an would suit any flat coast; see on 
Eretrian, his geography of the northern 79 ἢ. 
part of Greece ought not to be merely > Baumeister (p. 203) and Gemoll 
imagination: and the ‘‘sandy shore of (Ρ. 193) quote, amongst others, ὄρη 95, 
the sea” along which Hermes passed ἐμάρανε 140, ἔδοξα 208, ἐδύνω 405, φιλῶ 
after leaving Olympus should corre- 382. None of these forms need be 
spond to something in reality. The exclusively Attic; at least one (@arrov 
coast between Pieria and the sea south- 255) is known to be also Boeotian ; see 
ward to the Peneius appears from Leake note ad Joc. 
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may be due to scribes familiar with the Attic dialect ; others may 
be common to other dialects, and only testify to a comparatively 
late time of composition. There is really nothing in the hymn 
which suggests Athenian composition, and much which distinctly 
negatives such an idea. Besides numerous reminiscences of 
Homer, which are a feature in all the hymns, there are many lines 
which show the influence of Hesiod in a marked degree (cf. 10, 

19, 30, 36, 67, 76, 80, 98, 106, 110, 120, 124, 236, 243, 
415). 

Possibly the commentators have been too chary of suggesting 
a locality ; at all events, a very good case can be made out in 
support of a Boeotian origin. The influence of Hesiod points in 
this direction, although of course this fact is inconclusive, as 
Hesiod, like Homer, early became the property of all the Greeks. 
But the part played by Onchestus, which does not appear in the 
other versions, is more striking; the mention of this place seems 
motiveless, except on a supposition of Boeotian influence. There 
appear to be traces of local dialect in ab poas 106, the elision of ¢ 
in ep’ ἰγνύσι 152, θᾶττον 255, and in 7X00 400, on the 
analogy of ἡχοῖ in an Oropian inscription.’ | 

In any case we may reject Fick’s earlier suggestion (B. B. ix. 
Ῥ. 201) that the poem was originally composed, in old Ionic, at 
Colophon in Asia, for the festival of Apollo Clarius. His view 
that Apollo, not Hermes, is the real “hero” utterly misconceives 
the spirit of the hymn. 

_ IV. Date-—tThe date is equally uncertain, but there is every 
reason to believe, with the consensus of scholars, that the poem 
is later than the rest of the longer hymns. Hermann and 
Baumeister point out that there is no living digamma, although, 
as usual, there is often hiatus in the case of words originally 
digammated (Hermann Orph. p. 689). See also Eberhard die 
Sprache der hom. Hymn. ii. p. 34 f., and n. on 92; Pref. p. lxix. 
Definite evidence of date has been sought for in the mention 
of the seven-stringed cithara (51). The adoption of seven in 
place of four strings is usually ascribed to Terpander (see Flach 
Gr. Lyr. i. 195), who was an old man in Ol. 26=676 8.6; 
Smyth Melic Poets p. 165 (but see Timotheus Pers. 237). Even 


1 See Pref. p. Ixxiii, where this theory pally on account of 7x00, calls the writer 
is advanced on philological and other an Euboean Ionian. 
grounds. Fick B. B. xxii. 272, princi- 
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if this form of the cithara is older than Terpander, who prob- 
ably only modified the scale (Smyth dc.), it is highly probable 
that the hymn is much later than that poet. As Gemoll 
remarks (p. 193), the hymn-writer could not have attributed 
the seven strings to Hermes, had not the cithara been long 
established in that form. On the other hand, the hymn 
does not approach the childishness of the Batrachomachia 
(attributed to Pigres, circ. 480, by Plutarch and Suidas), nor to 
the comic effects of fourth-century parody; still less is it 


Alexandrian.. It is excellent and vigorous literature of an 


early period, and its cynical and quasi-parodic style make it 
unique. Its language is in places prosaic," but a high flight of 
poetic fancy would be foreign to the theme. \ The moral tone 
appears low when judged by modern standards—as low, perhaps, 
as that of the Lay of Demodocus (see ἡ. Aphr. Introd.). But this 
was no stumbling-block to the average Greek, who acquiesced in 
gods made after his own image. The hymn-writer, in fact, 
frankly represents the popular religion; he is no opponent of it, 
like Euripides, nor scoffer, like Lucian. His Hermes may be akin, 
in some respects, to the gods of Comedy; but the character is 
far removed from the sorry figure of the Aristophanic Hermes in 
the Plutus. 

V. Influence on later literature—With all its merits, the 
hymn seems to have made little or no impression on later Greek 
literature, and it is rarely cited as an authority, even where some 
reference might be expected. Pausanias, who quotes from the 
hymns to Apollo and Demeter, ignores it, and in referring to the 
myth of cattle-lifting, mentions only the hymn of Alcaeus (viii. 
20. 4). The silence of Apollodorus is still more significant; it 
appears that the authority of the Homeric hymn was over- 
shadowed by Alcaeus and Hesiod in the Hoae. ‘The account of 
the invention of the cithara is equally neglected.2 Euripides 
speaks of the lyre as the gift of Hermes to Apollo; it by no 
means follows, however, that he knew the hymn, as Gemoll sup- 
poses (see on 416). In Alexandrian times, Aratus and Nicander 
mention the myth, but their accounts seem independent of the 
hymn, and the scholia on Nicander make no allusion to it. Calli- 
machus, who certainly knew the hymn to Apollo, appears to owe 


1 See on 313, 316. 2 See also on 24 f., 47 f. 
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nothing to the style and language of the present hymn.’ 
The direct citation of a line (51) by Antigonus of Carystus 

As an example of modern appreciation, it may suffice to 
mention Shelley’s well-known translation, which, of course, does 
full justice to the poetry of the original, although, as Prof. | 
Mahaffy remarks (Greek Lit. i. p. 150), it perhaps accentuates 
the comic element too strongly. 

V. State of the Text—The usages of its language make the 
hymn very difficult ; there are a certain number of verbal corrup- 
tions, but not a single line need be omitted or transposed. The 
ingenuity of the higher criticism is largely wasted, although the 
commentators have been particularly active in dissecting the 
document. On the other hand, the interruption of sense in 
several places requires lacunae; and this is in itself more probable 
on graphical grounds than theories of interpolation or addition, 
not to say transposition. 

1 Ruhnken ep. crit. i. p. 28 instances which has practically no resemblance to 


524 (where see note); Guttmann de h. Callim. h. Art. 25. 
Hom. historia p. 7f. can only add 20, 


IV 
Εἰς Ἑρμῆν 


a a e/ 
“Ἑρμῆν ὕμνει, Μοῦσα, Διὸς καὶ Μαιάδος υἱόν, 
Κυλλήνης μεδέοντα καὶ ᾿Αρκαδίης πολυμήλου, 
» ? ΄ 3 / a / Ἂ 
ἄγγελον ἀθανάτων ἐριούνιον, ὃν τέκε Μαῖα, 
΄ Dee / \ > / a 
νύμφη ἐϊπλόκαμος, Διὸς ἐν φιλότητι μιγεῖσα, 
lal > 
αἰδοίη" μακάρων δὲ θεῶν ἠλεύαθ᾽ ὅμιλον, 5 
7 ” / / 4 / 
ἄντρον ἔσω ναίουσα παλίσκιον, ἔνθα Kpoviwv 
νύμφῃ ἐϊπλοκάμῳ μισγέσκετο νυκτὸς ἀμολγῷ, 
« / 
ὄφρα κατὰ γλυκὺς ὕπνος ἔχοι λευκώλενον “Ἥρην, 





TiruLuUs.—toOd αὐτοῦ ὕμνοι εἷς ἑρκῆν M: ὕμνους θεύτερος εἷς ἑρμῆν E: εἰς 


épufin 1.Π: εἷς τὸν ἑρμῆν p 
DEL: ἡλαύνετ᾽ At 
Jacobs: Batnouca Hermann: 


᾿ ἄντρου Baumeister 8. ἔχεν Ernesti 


1, ὑμνεῖ ELITAtD 
6. ἄντρῳ ἐνναίουςα παλιοκίῳ Reiz 


δ. λὰ dp L || ἠλεύατ᾽ 
: ἄντρον écoryNéckouca 


ἄντρῳ ναιετάουςα παλιοκίῳ Matthiae cl. xviii. 6, 
postea ἄντρῳ ἔςω nafouca παλιςκίῳ : dUNouca Hermann : 


xadddca Schneidewin : 





1-9. These lines, with a few unim- 
portant variations, form a short hymn 
to Hermes (xviii), where see note. 

1. “Epufin: only the contracted form 
is found in this hymn ; it occurs also in 
T 72, ε 54, ἕ 884, 4385, w 1, for the older 
Homeric Ἑρμείας. 

Maiddoc: so ἕ 485, Simon. jr. 18, 
Semon. 7». 20 etc. ; the form Μαῖα (8) 
is not Homeric; in Hes. Theog. 938 
Main. 

2. Κυλλήνηοσ: for the numerous 
references to the Cyllenian cult of 
Hermes see Immerwahr die Kulte wu. 
Myth. Ark. i. p. 73f., Roscher Lex. 1. 
2342 f., Preller-Robert i. p. 389. 

6=xviii. 6 ἄντρῳ ναιετάουσα παλισκίῳ, 
but the parallel is without effect on the 
reading of the older hymn. It is un- 
necessary to read ἄντρου, with Bau- 
meister, or to alter ναίουσα into a verb 
of motion, with the older critics, ναίειν 
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here governs the accusative, as often in 
Homer, and ἔσω is to be taken absolutely, 
‘‘within.” For ἔσω τε ἔνδον, with a verb 
of rest, cf. N 553, ἡ 18, o 96, @ 229. 
Zenodotus (on ἡ 13) sea the use, and 
Ebeling follows ; but the exx. in Homer 
can hardly be explained away. 

7. νυκτὸς ἀμολγῷ : μὰς meaning is 
no doubt the “dead” or “blackness” 
of night, although the deitvation is still 
disputed (see Ebeling). Forchhammer 
(die Kyanen etc. 1891) curiously returns 
to the ancient etymology ‘‘milking- 
time,” on the ground that Mediterranean 
goat-herds still milk their flocks in the © 
middle of the night. Meyer (@riech. 
Εἰ. i.) rejects this derivation ; the con- 
nexion with Dan. mork Eng. ‘mirk οἷο. 
is also doubtful. 

8. ὄφρα... ἔχοι: Gemoll explains 
the mood as the optative of indefinite 
frequency, comparing ἡ 186 @ πυμάτῳ 
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λήθων ἀθανάτους τε θεοὺς θνητούς τ’ ἀνθρώπους. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ μεγάλοιο Διὸς νόος ἐξετελεῖτο, 10 
τῇ δ᾽ ἤδη δέκατος μεὶς οὐρανῷ ἐστήρικτο, 

εἴς τε φόως ἄγαγεν, ἀρίσημά τε ἔργα τέτυκτο" 

καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγείνατο παῖδα πολύτροπον, αἱμυλομήτην, 
ληϊστῆρ᾽, ἐλατῆρα βοῶν, ἡγήτορ᾽ ὀνείρων, 

νυκτὸς ὀπωπητῆρα, πυληδόκον, ὃς τάχ᾽ ἔμελλεν 15 





10. δὴ om. p || πόθος Schneidewin: rénoc Stoll 


els 
11. utc M: μεῖς D ed. pr. 


12. ἤγαγεν εἴς τε φόως seu Hraré Te npopdéwcd’ Barnes: ἀγαγεῖν et τετύχϑαι 


Stoll (ἐκ mpd φόωοϑ᾽) 
MHTHN Ilgen 


13. τότε γείνατο Mz || aluuAéduueon Ruhnken: aicudo- 
14. ἡγήτορ᾽, ὄνειρον Tyrrell: ἡγήτορα φωρῶν Gemoll 15. 


ὁπηθητῆρα Pierson: ὀπμπευτῆρα Ernesti: ἐπωπητῆρα Gemoll || πολύδοκον M 





σπένδεσκον, ὅτε μνησαίατο xolrov. But 
ὄφρα is not equivalent to ὅτε, and must 
here be final, i.e. ‘‘ until,” or ‘‘in order 
that”; see H. G. § 807. Zeus waited 
till the dead of night, until Hera should 
be asleep (or, as often, with an indistinct 
notion of time, ‘‘that Hera might be 
asleep ’’). 

10. Διὸς νόος ἐξετελεῖτο : probably 
borrowed from Hes. Theog. 1002 μεγάλου 
δὲ Διὸς νόος ἐξετελεῖτο. So A 5, Cypria 
Sr. 1. 7 Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή. Gemoll 
objects to the imperfect here, which he 
thinks has been blindly copied from 
Hesiod. But the tense is quite appro- 
priate: ‘*the will of Zeus was coming to 
fulfilment.” Cf. Δ. Ap. 349 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ 
μῆνές Te καὶ ἡμέραι ἐξετελεῦντο (followed by 
ἐπήλυθον ὧραι). Διὸς νόος is Hesiodean ; 
ef. Op. 105, Theog. 51, 537, 618 al. 

11. τῇ δ᾽: δέ probably marks the 
apodosis (re in 12 being connective), as 
in the similar passage h. Ap. 349 quoted 
above. For this use in the hymn cf. 
108, 116. 

ueic: the form μής is perhaps acci- 
dental in M ; it was read in the Chian 
ed. on T 117, and is found in the ms. 
Barocci 203 ; also in the Heraclian tables 
(Cauer Delectus? 40. 1, C. 1. G. 5774. δ). 
Smyth Jonic § 548, Solmsen K. Z 
29, 61, Herwerden Lez. s.v. 

€cTHpikto: more properly the moon, 
which marks the months, is ‘‘ fixed in 
heaven,” as in Aratus Phaen. 10 αὐτὸς 
yap τάδε σήματ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξεν. 
The editors compare T 117 τῇ δ᾽ ἕβδομος 
ἑστήκει pels, where, however, ἑστήκει 
doubtless means ‘‘had begun” ; cf. μὴν 
ἱστάμενος. The hymn-writer may have 
misunderstood the meaning, or he may 
have varied the expression consciously. 


12. εἴα τε φόως Graren: apparently 
modelled on Τ' 118 ἐκ δ᾽ ἄγαγε πρὸ φόωσδε, 
where the subject is Hera, taking the 
place of the Εἰλείθυιαι. Cf. also IL 188 
(of Eilithyia). Here both the subject and 
object of ἄγαγε are obscure. Gemoll 
understands <Zeds> dyayer <épya>, 
i.e. ‘* Zeus revealed the deed, and every- 
thing was made known.” He compares 
πρὸς φῶς ἄγειν etc. in Plato. This view 
is most improbable; the object, at all 
events, can hardly be anything but 
maida. The subject is probably Maia, 
the passage being a clumsy and in- 
accurate reminiscence of the Homeric 
descriptions of childbirth. The fact 
that εἰς φόως ἄγαγεν is an exact equi- 
valent of καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγείνατο παῖδα presents 
no great difficulty in this hymn; nor 
need we suspect interpolation. Compare 
the diffuse style of 24, 25 ; 34, 35. 

14. ἡγήτορ᾽ ὀνείρων: the other 
epithets in 13-15 refer to the deceit and 
thievishness of Hermes ; hence Gemoll 
reads ἡγήτορα φωρῶν. But the god of 
elusive and often deceitful dreams is 
near akin to the god of thieving. This 
is perhaps the first reference to Hermes 
as a dream-god; in ἡ 188 the last 
libation is probably offered to him as 
ἐριούνιος, protector of the house, not as 
the sender of dreams ; in ε 47 f. (w 343 f.) 
he is the giver of sleep to men, but this 
appears to be not ordinary sleep, but a 
trance. See Nitzsch on ἡ 138. In Homer 
Zeus is the sender of dreams; cf. B 6. 

15. ὁπωπητῆρα, ‘‘watcher for the 
night,” connected with ὅπωπα, from 
which ὀπωπέω was coined (Orph. Arg. 
181, 1020). Matthiae compares Tac. 
Ann, ii. 40 speculati noctem. The word 
suits a thief-god, who is ἡμερόκοιτος 
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> / \ 4 > > / Cal 
ἀμφανέειν κλυτὰ ἔργα pet ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν. 
ἠῷος γεγονὼς μέσῳ ἤματι ἐγκιθάριζεν, 

ἑσπέριος βοῦς κλέψεν ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος, 
τετράδι τῇ προτέρῃ, τῇ μιν τέκε πότνια Μαῖα. 
ἃ ae! \ \ \ + a ΡΥ; / , / 
ὃς καὶ ἐπεὶ δὴ μητρὸς am ἀθανάτων θόρε γυίων, 20 
οὐκέτι δηρὸν ἔκειτο μένων ἱερῷ ἐνὶ λίκνῳ, 

: > & , 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γ᾽ ἀναΐξας ζήτει βόας ᾿Απόλλωνος, 

50ῸΝ ς 7 ς / 7 " 
οὐδὸν ὑπερβαίνων ὑψηρεφέος ἄντροιο. 

», θ , Ἐπ ΣΝ 3 , / bi 

ἔνθα χέλυν εὑρὼν ἐκτήσατο μυρίον ὄλβον" 





€ 
17. érxiedpizein Τὶ : weccHudtioc kiedpizen Schneidewin: εὖ Kiedpizen Bergk 


18. ἔκλεψεν M 


v. 21 scriptum) R, 21. ἱερῶς E 


20. kal om. M || τύων ABIL.QR,: om. L,OP (in principio 
22. ζητεῖ M || βοῦς Gemoll ; 





(Hes. Op. 603). Hoffmann (Hermes und 
Kerykeion p. 41) understands ‘‘the eye 
of night,” but his view that Hermes was 
a moon-god, and so patron of thieves, is 
improbable. The converse is no doubt 
the truth, i.e. Hermes owes his connexion 
with the night to his character as a thief. 
No emendation is required. 

πυληϑόκον (only here): the context 
shews that there is no reference to 
Hermes as προπύλαιος. Here he is the 
god who pries about the door, ready to 
pilfer. Cf. ὁδοιδόκος, a highway robber 
(Dio of Prusa iv. 95, and reff. in L. and S.). 

17-19. Most editors, after Ilgen, eject 
these lines on the ground that βοῦς 
κλέψεν is inconsistent with 20, where ὃς 
καί should introduce a new idea. But 
the καί serves to mark a particular 
achievement (the theft of the oxen), after 
the general statement of Hermes’ pre- 
cocious deeds, of which one was the 
cithara- playing (17). Gemoll rightly 
defends the passage. 

17. érxiedpizen: the compound verb 
implies playing before an audience (cf. 
h. Ap. 201); either the writer supposed 
some attendants to be present (ἀμφι- 
πόλους 60), or he mentally supplied ἐν 
ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι from the previous line, 
perhaps with a reminiscence of the scene 
at Apollo’s birth (A. Ap. 130f.). See on 
61. The emendations proceed from a 
standard of exactness foreign to the 
hymn. On the hiatus see Eberhard 
Metr. Beobacht. ii. p. 11. 

18. ᾿Απόλλωνοα: for the ownership 
of the cows see on 71. 

19. τετράδι τῇ npoTépH: i.e. τετράδι 
μηνὸς icrauévov. As Baumeister saw, the 
month is here bipartite, as in Hesiod (Op. 


780 μηνὸς δ᾽ ἱσταμένου τρισκαιδεκάτην). 
Hesiod also knows of the tripartite 
month (cf. Op. 782, 820), but this 
division would require πρώτῃ for mporépy 
here ; cf. Op. 785 ἡ πρώτη ἕκτη. 

For the birthday of Hermes on the 
fourth of the month cf. Plutarch Symp. 
ix. 3. 2, Theophr. Char. 14 and other 
reff. in Lobeck Aglaoph. i. p. 430, Preller- 
Robert i. p. 891. Baumeister derives 
the four-sided figure of Hermes from 
this day ; the converse is more probably 
the case, as the τετράγωνον σχῆμα is 
certainly old; possibly the numerical 
coincidence is accidental. Roscher (Lea. 
i. 2370, 2386), who thinks Hermes to be 
a wind-god, explains the birthday as 
due to the idea that the fourth day of 
the month prognosticates the weather 
for the rest of the month (Theophr. 
sign. pluv. 8, Aratus 1148-1152, Verg. 
Georg. i. 482, Plin. NV. H. xviii. 348). But 
the origin of Hermes is very proble- 
matical. The fourth day was also sacred 
to Aphrodite, Procl. on Hes. Op. 800. 

22. Béac: in 116 the mss. give the 
contracted form, at the same place in 
the verse ; in 18 βοῦς is proved by the 
metre. 

24f. Apollodorus (iii. 10. 2) makes 
the episode of the tortoise follow the 
theft of the cows, which provided Hermes 
with strings for his lyre: καὶ εὑρίσκει πρὸ 
τοῦ ἄντρου νεμομένην χελώνην. ταύτην 
ἐκκαθαίρας, εἰς τὸ κύτος χορδὰς ἐντείνας 
ἐξ ὧν ἔθυσε βοῶν καὶ ἐργασάμενος λύραν 
εὗρε καὶ πλῆκτρον. According to Paus. 
viii. 17. 5 the tortoise was found on 
Chelydorea, a mountain adjoining Cyllene 
(for its probable identification see Frazer 
ad loc.). In Pausanias’ words (ἔνθα 
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Ἑρμῆς tow πρώτιστα χέλυν τεκτήνατ᾽ ἀοιδόν, 25 
ἥ ῥά οἱ ἀντεβόλησεν ἐπ᾽ αὐλείῃσι θύρῃσι, 
βοσκομένη προπάροιθε δόμων ἐριθηλέα ποίην, 
σαῦλα ποσὶν βαίνουσα: Διὸς δ᾽ ἐριούνιος υἱὸς 
ἀθρήσας ἐγέλασσε, καὶ αὐτίκα μῦθον ἔειπε" 
σύμβολον ἤδη μοι μέγ᾽ ὀνήσιμον, οὐκ ὀνοτάζω. 80 
χαῖρε, φυὴν ἐρόεσσα, χοροίτυπε, δαιτὸς ἑταίρη, 
ἀσπασίη προφανεῖσα: πόθεν τόδε καλὸν ἄθυρμα 
αἰόλον ὄστρακον ἕσσο χέλυς ὄρεσι ζώουσα; 
ἀλλ᾽ οἴσω σ᾽ εἰς δῶμα λαβών' ὄφελός τι μοι ἔσσῃ, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀποτιμήσω" σὺ δέ με πρώτιστον ὀνήσεις. 35 
οἴκοι βέλτερον εἶναι, ἐπεὶ βλαβερὸν τὸ Odpydur: 





25 560]. Ruhnken 


33. écci codd. (Scrpakén écci M): 
Ilgen: dGnaturces Matthiae 


26. αὐλίηςσι codd.: corr. Stephanus 
80. énafcuion pro énHiciuon Stadtmiiller 
corr. Matthiae, Tyrrell 

36. βέλτιον ΒΓ || TO om. xD 


28. ckuAa M 
31. χοροιτύπε codd.: corr. Matthiae 
35. οὐκ ἀπατίκητον 





εὑρὼν χελώνην Ἑρμῆς ἐκδεῖραι τὸ θηρίον 
καὶ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς λέγεται ποιήσασθαι λύραν) 
there is nothing to indicate an acquain- 
tance with the hymn. 

25. The line has been ejected by most 
editors as a gloss on 24. But the repeti- 
tion in 24, 25 is characteristic of the 
writer’s narrative style; so 12, 13. 
With 25 cf. the similar expression in 
the hymn of the Delphian Boeo (Paus. 
x. 5. 7) πρῶτος δ᾽ ἀρχαίων ὕμνων τεκ- 
τάνατ᾽ ἀοιδάν (of Olen). 

26. The cave of Maia is fitted up like 
an Homeric house; cf. μεγάροιο 146, 
προθύροιο 158, μεγάλοιο δόμοιο 246. It 
has an αὐλή in front, like the cave of 
Polyphemus, ἐ 462. 

28, ςαῦλα: the word is applied to a 
horse (Sim. Am. /7. 18 καὶ caida βαίνων 
ἵππος ws kopwvins), and to maidens 
(Anacr. 55 Διονύσου caida: Βασσαρίδες). 
So Eur. Cycl. 40 ἀοιδαῖς BapBirwy σαυλού- 
μενοι, Arist. Vesp. 1173 σαυλοπρωκτιᾶν, 
Jr. 522 διασαυλούμενον. The meaning 
of the adj. may be ‘‘ moving delicately,” 
*‘mincing,” or (of a horse) ‘‘ high-step- 
ping.” ‘The slow and deliberate move- 
ment of the tortoise’s feet might be 
called “‘delicate” or ‘‘languid,” as 
Ruhnken explains; cf. Hesych. κοῦφα, 
ἥσυχα, τρυφερά. But the grammarians 
also took the word to express a kind of 
rolling or swaggering gait; cf. 1. WM. 
270. 45 ἀπὸ τοῦ σαλοῦσθαι, ὅ ἐστιν 
ἀκριβῶς διαβαίνειν καὶ οἱονεὶ σείεσθαι. So 
σαλάκων, a swaggerer. 


30. cUuBohon: like σύμβολος, an omen, 
which a person meets or sees on his road. 
There is no doubt a reference to the 
“‘godsend” which was proper to Hermes, 
the god of luck. The tortoise was the 
first ἕρμαιον. For ἕρμαια see Preller- 
Robert i. p. 403 n. 3. 

οὐκ ὀνοτάΖζω : sc. δέχομαι τὸν ὄρνιν. 
For ὀνοτάζω cf. Hes. Op. 256 (elsewhere 
only in Aesch. Supp. 11 in middle) ; 
ὀνοτὰα --σ --τόν ἢ. Aphr. 254. 

81. xopoirune: only here in passive 
sense, ‘‘played in the chorus.’”’ For 
the wrong accentuation of the ss. cf. 
56 where M has παραίβολα for παραιβόλα, 
and see on xix. 11. 

δαιτὸς ἑταίρη : cf. p 271 (φόρμιγξ) ἣν 
ἄρα δαιτὶ θεοὶ ποίησαν ἑταίρην, θ 
φόρμιγγός θ᾽ ἣ δαιτὶ συνήορός ἐστι θαλείῃ. 
So νυκτὸς ἑταῖρε infra 290. 

82, 88. cco, which Tyrrell has lately 
proposed, was thought of by Matthiae, 
who, however, gave up his conjecture 
on account of the neglected digamma. 
This is no objection to the word, ef. T 
57 λάϊνον ἕσσο χιτῶνα ; and it does away 
with the great awkwardness of the con- 
struction, which had induced Hermann 
and others to take réde=huc. Gemoll’s 
punctuation (πόθεν τόδε καλὸν ἄθυρμα ; 
αἰόλον ὄστρακόν ἐσσι) gives a very weak 
sense. ἕσσο suits the tone of the hymn 
admirably ; the form is rare enough to 
be easily corrupted, especially in the 
neighbourhood of ἔσσῃ 34. 

35, 86. Both these verses have been 
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ἢ yap ἐπηλυσίης πολυπήμονος ἔσσεαι ἔχμα 
ζώουσ᾽: ἢν δὲ θάνῃς, τότε κεν μάλα καλὸν ἀείδοις. 
ἃ vy > » \ Oo Fs. ie 7 δ 
ὡς ἄρ᾽ ἔφη" καὶ χερσὶν ἅμ᾽ ἀμφοτέρῃσιν ἀείρας 
ap εἴσω κίε δῶμα φέρων ἐρατεινὸν ἄθυρμα. 40 
ἔνθ᾽ ἀναπηλήσας γλυφάνῳ πολιοῖο σιδήρου 





37. εἰ pro A Μ || ἐπηλυείαα BIR, || αἰχμὰ (αἴχμα M: aixyud E: airyua L) 


codd.: corr. Ruhnken: ἀκακὴ Barnes: aiyuh Ilgen 


38. zeouci δὲ M || ϑάνης 


MD ed. pr.: ednoic cet. || τότε ἂν codd.: corr. Hermann: γ᾽ ἂν Barnes: 3° αὖ 


Matthiae: xen Hermann 


41. ἀναπειρήνας Steph. : ἀναπηδήςας Barnes: Gna- 


OinHcac vel ἀναφηλήςασ Ernesti: ἀναμηλώςσας Ruhnken: ἀνακηλήσας Ilgen: 
ἀναπιλήσας Hermann: ἄρα πιλήςας Herwerden 





unjustly suspected ; 35 does not indeed 
add anything to the sense expressed in 
34, but such repetitions are common in 
the hymn ; see on 12. Line 36 occurs in 
Hes. Op. 365, where it may refer to the 
advantage of having substance stored in 
the house ; more probably, however, it 
is an isolated aphorism, advising women 
to stay at home and so avoid slander. 
Whatever the original Hesiodean context, 
the line is here a palpable parody, the 
humour of which is quite in keeping 
with the hymn. Hermes tells the 
tortoise ‘‘there’s no place like home.” 
There may be additional point to the 
irony, as the tortoise was proverbially 
a ‘‘stay-at-home”; cf. Plut. coniug. 
praecept. Vil. Ὁ. 421 τὴν ᾿Ηλείων ὁ Φειδίας 
᾿Αφροδίτην ἐποίησε χελώνην πατοῦσαν oi- 
κουρίας σύμβολον ταῖς γυναιξὶ καὶ σιωπῆς. 
Cf. id. Is. e¢ Οϑῖγ. 75, Aesop fab. 154. 
The marginal note in some Mss. (see 
Ῥ. lv n. 1) only shews that the scholiast 
considered the hymn, as the work of 
Homer, to be older than Hesiod. 

37. With the line cf. A. Dem. 280. 
éyua: Ruhnken’s correction$is certain ; 
cf, the same error in Hesych. atxpara: 
κωλύματα, and Apoll. Arg. A 201, where 


“si 

cod. Laur. 82. 9 hasatyua. The mistake 

is due to the early identity of sound 

of e, when accented, and wm. Cf. the 

echoing sound (v)alyi=éye in Callim. 
. 29 


For the tortoise as a charm cf. Plin. V. 
H, xxxii. 4 terrestrium (sc. testudinwm) 
carnes suffitionibus propriae magicisque 
artibus refutandis et contra venena salu- 
tares produntur. Pliny (/.c.) mentions 
a number of complaints, such as head- 
ache or toothache, which were thought 


to be cured by the blood, flesh, or gall 
of the various kinds of tortoises (see 
Pauly- Wissowa, art. ‘‘Aberglaube” 77). 
The above-mentioned superstitions refer 
to the animal when dead; for the 
protective power of a living tortoise 
(as here) cf. Geoponica i. 14. 8 (from 
Africanus), where the tortoise is a charm 
against hail for the vineyards; it must 
be carried in the right hand, on its back, 
round the vineyard, and then be left 
alive, in the same position, upon the 
ground in the middle of the land. For 
other such charms, by carrying a victim 
round a vineyard etc., see Frazer on 
Paus. ii. 34. 2. 

41. &nanHAHicac: usually considered 
vox nihili, although retained by some of 
the older commentators, who explained 
it variously (=dureraddév from *dva- 
anew, for ἀναπάλλειν, Ilgen, as θηλεῖν 


"θάλλειν, cf. Herwerden Lex. s.v.). The 


difficulty is increased by the uncertainty 
of the sense required for the participle : 
it may express either the preliminaries 
to killing the tortoise (i.e. throwing it 
upon its back), or the actual killing. 
Line 42 does not settle the question, as 
the process of cutting out the flesh might 
be either the cause of death, or might 
refer to the subsequent clearance of the 
flesh from the shell. 

None of the emendations can be enter- 
tained. ἀναπιλήσας has found favour ; 
πιλεῖν is used of pounding a polypus, 
to make it tender (Arist. fr. 285; 
and the verb is epic, cf. Apoll. Arg. 
A 678). But the proper meaning of 
πιλεῖν is to ‘‘compress” or ‘‘ squeeze,” 
eg. ‘‘knead” bread, Anth. Plan. 
iv. 3837, and this is quite inap- 
plicable to a tortoise. 
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αἰῶν᾽ ἐξετόρησεν ὀρεσκῴοιο χελώνης. 
ὡς δ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ὠκὺ νόημα διὰ στέρνοιο περήσῃ 
ἀνέρος, ὅν τε θαμιναὶ ἐπιστρωφῶσι μέριμναι, 
ἢ ὅτε δινηθῶσιν ἀπ’ ὀφθαλμῶν ἀμαρυγαΐ, 45 





42. αἰὼν M in marg., yp’. ὡς δοκεῖ wor Gr@n’ ἐξετό τη. p.: ai®n E: aidn II || 


ὀρεοκώ λώνης EL: ὀρεοκώιο κολώνηα II, qui vm. cruce notat 
44. eaueial Barnes 


Franke: nepricei cet. 


43. περήςη B, 
45. ἢ Ste M, marg. Τ : al ὅτε 


vwAtD: ἃς Ste p: ἢ ὧς Wakefield: ὧς 0 Ste Hermann: ai dé τε Baumeister || 
OuNHeScin pAt || Guapurai] auakdUnai y (sc. ET in text. LIT in marg.) 





42. αἰῶν᾽ ézerépucen, ‘‘cut” or 
‘gouged out” the marrow; cf. 119. 
The verb expresses the action denoted 
in the other accounts by ἐκκαθάρας 
(Apollodorus), ἐκδεῖραι (Pausanias). The 
phrase (both here and in 119 τετορήσας) 
is too definite to mean vitam perforando 
eximere (Iigen), and shews that αἰών 
must have a more concrete sense than 
‘*life.’ There seems no difficulty in 
understanding “marrow,” with probably 
a wider signification, for ‘‘ flesh” gener- 
ally. The material sense is established 
by Hesych. s.v. αἰών: tives δὲ τῶν 
νεωτέρων Tov νωτιαῖον μυελὸν (μέλ MSS. ; 
corr. Musurus) ἀπέδωκαν, ὡς Ἱπποκράτης, 
τὸν αἰῶνά τις νοσήσας ἑβδομαῖος ἀπέθανε 
(Epidem. vii. 7, p. 1240 Ὁ) ; cf. Erotian 
p- 49 (Klein), #. M. s.v. So also it was 
taken in T 27 ἐκ δ᾽ αἰὼν πέφαται : cf. 
schol. Ὁ ἤτοι ἀνήρηται ὁ Bios. . . ἢ ws 
οἱ γλωσσογράφοι, αἰὼν ἔφθαρται, ὅ ἐστιν 
ὁ vwriatos μυελός. The Homeric γλωσ- 
σογράφοι, though wrong, must have 
based their interpretation on the usage 
of their own day. Pindar /r.77 (Boeckh) 
αἰὼν δὲ δι’ ὀστέων ἐραίσθη almost certainly 
has this meaning, and probably Hippocr. 
περὶ ἀγμῶν ii. 21 ἣν σφακελίσῃ τὸν αἰῶνα 
πάντα ἀντισχεῖν τὸ νόσημα, Where Galen 
interprets τὸν ὅλον βίον.Ό For the change 
of meaning from abstract to concrete cf. 
the Latin vitalia, ‘‘ vitals” ; still nearer 
is the Italian vita for the ‘‘ back,” and, 
by a further transference, even the 
‘*body ” of a dress. 

ὁρεοκῴοιο ; 566 on 2. Aphr. 257. 

43. For the simile of νόημα cf. O 
80 ἢ, ws δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἀΐξῃ νόος ἀνέρος, ὅς 
τ᾿ ἐπὶ πολλὴν | γαῖαν ἐληλουθὼς φρεσὶ 
πευκαλίμῃσι νοήσῃ | “ἔνθ᾽ εἴην ἢ ἔνθα. 
For the abbreviated (and _ therefore 
doubtless later) simile ὥστε νόημα see 
ἡ 36 (quoted on 45), ἡ. Ap. 186, 448, 
Theogn. 985 ; so Thales ap. Diog. Laert. 


i. 85 τάχιστος νοῦς" 
τρέχει. 

44, eauinai, though unusual, seems 
established ; ef. Nicand. Ther. 239 ai δὲ 
θαμιναί (χαμηλαί one MS.), and θαμειναί 
is recognised by Choeroboscus ap. Cramer 
An. Ox. ii. 180. So ὑδατῖνούς Matro 
79, ὑδατειναί Hippocr. Aer. c. 15, 19. 
Ruhnken, who defended the word, 
quoted forms in -pivos, ὀπωρινός ete. 
See Schulze Ὁ. #. p. 253. 

45. H Ste: M’s reading has been re- 
jected on the ground that it involves a 
double comparison to illustrate the same 
aspect; whereas in Homer accumulated 
similes are generally supposed to express 
different pictures or views ; see B 144 ἢ, 
455-483, with Leaf’s notes, and Jebb 
Homer p. 31; so Hes. Sewt. 402-405. 
But passages like Ψ 366 ὥς τε νέφος ἠὲ 
θύελλα, ἡ 86 ὡς εἰ πτερὸν ἠὲ νόημα shew 
that alternative similes can refer to the 
same aspect; cf. also T 374 (unneces- 
sarily suspected), and see on 147. 
Apollonius also uses the alternative 
simile: eg. Arg. A 877 πνοιῇ ixédy 
δέμας, Hur’ ὄνειρος, 1298 f., 1452 f.; in 
the two last instances the second simile 
is introduced by ἢ ὅτε, as here. For 
the simile drawn from the ‘‘ twinkling 
of an eye” cf. 1 Ep. Cor, 15. 52 ἐν ῥιπῇ 
ὀφθαλμοῦ ; see on 279. 

Baumeister’s correction ai δέ τε rests 
on x at ὅτε, but the corruption would 
be difficult to explain. There would be 
a single comparison, the passage of a 
thought in the brain being marked 
instantaneously by a movement of the 
eyelids. This sense is intelligible, 
although no improvement on M’s read- 
ing; there appears to be no parallel 
nearer than the lines of Tennyson 
(quoted by Tyrrell): As when a great 
thought strikes along the brain, And 
Jlushes ali the cheek. 


διὰ παντὸς γὰρ 
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ὡς ἅμ᾽ ἔπος τε καὶ ἔργον éundeto κύδιμος “Ἑρμῆς. 
ante δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐν μέτροισι ταμὼν δόνακας καλάμοιο, 
πειρήνας διὰ νῶτα διὰ ῥινοῖο χελώνης. 

3 Ν \ / 4 \ / en 
ἀμφὶ δὲ δέρμα τάνυσσε Boos πραπίδεσσιν ἑῇσι, 





46. ἐμήςατο EF 


47. λαβὼν pro ταμὼν D: corr. in marg. 


48, neipAnac p : 


τετρήνας Matthiae || κραταιρίνοιο Barnes (kpataipinoio χελώνης Herod. i. 47): 
λιθορρίνοιο Pierson: ταλαυρίνοιο Schmidt: διατρήτοιο Ludwich 





46. Cf. Τ' 242 αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ἅμα μῦθος 
ἔην τετέλεστο δὲ ἔργον, Apoll. Arg. Δ 
108 ἔνθ᾽ ἔπος ἠδὲ καὶ ἔργον ὁμοῦ πέλεν 
ἐσσυμένοισιν. So in prose, Herod. iii. 
135 ταῦτα εἶπε, καὶ ἅμα ἔπος τε καὶ ἔργον 
ἐποίεε. 

47-51. Invention of the lyre. The 
word λύρη, which is not Homeric, only 
once occurs in the hymn (423), which 
elsewhere uses κίθαρις (499 etc.) and 
φόρμιγξ (64, 506). Moreover the ex- 
pression in 423 λύρῃ δ᾽ ἐρατὸν κιθαρίζων 
shews that at this time the three names 
could be applied indifferently to one 
instrument. For the difference between 
the lyre and cithara see Guhl and Koner 
(Engl. Trans. p. 201 f.), Smith Dict. Ant., 
art. “Lyra” (Monro). The later cithara 
seems to have been developed about the 
time of Pindar. It is curious that the 
more recent word λύρα was afterwards 
confined to the primitive tortoise-shell 
instrument ; according to Monro, ‘‘ the 
later form of the cithara was developed 
gradually, retaining the original name, 
which therefore included all varieties, 
until the new word λύρα came into 
vogue for the commoner and more 
primitive kind.” 

For Hermes’ invention of the lyre cf. 
Nicand. Alex. 560f. ἄλλοτε δ᾽ οὐρείης 
κυτισηνόμου, ἥν τ’ ἀκάκητα | αὐδήεσσαν 
ἔθηκεν ἀναύδητόν περ ἐοῦσαν | ‘Epuelns- 
σαρκὸς γὰρ am’ οὖν νόσφισσε χέλειον | 
αἰόλον, ἀγκῶνας δὲ δύω παρετείνατο 
πέζαις |, Arat. Phaen. 268 ἴ. καὶ χέλυς ἥ 
τ᾽ ὀλίγη" τὴν γάρ τ᾽ ἔτι καὶ παρὰ λίκνῳ | 
Ἑρμείας ἐτόρησε, λύρην δέ μιν εἶπε λέγεσθαι]. 
Neither account need have been borrowed 
from the hymn; and Lucian’s version 
(dial. deor. vii.) is almost certainly 
unconnected with it, as he makes 
Apollo a lyre-player before Hermes 
found the tortoise. Bion ix. 8 ws χέλυν 
“Epudwr, κίθαριν ws dvvo’ ᾿Απόλλων, also 
differs from the hymn; so Callim. A. 
Del. 253, where the seven-stringed lyre 
is invented by Apollo, For the invention 
as represented in art see Roscher i. 2482. 

47. O6nakec: explained by Pollux as 


equivalent to the κέρατα, or πήχεις of 
the lyre: δόνακα δέ τινα ὑπολύριον οἱ 
κωμικοὶ ὠνόμαζον ὡς πάλαι ἀντὶ κεράτων 


ὑποτιθέμενον ταῖς λύραις (iv. 62). This — 


is certainly wrong, the mistake being 
probably due, as Gemoll points out, to 
a misunderstanding of Arist. Ran. 282 
προστέρπεται δ᾽ ὁ φορμιγκτὰς ᾿Απόλλων 
ἕνεκα δόνακος, ὃν ὑπολύριον ἔνυδρον ἐν 
λίμναις tpépw. The right explanation 
(first given by Matthiae) is that the 
reeds were cut in different lengths (ἐν 
μέτροισι), and fixed in the shell; they 
thus served as a framework for the ox- 
hide which was stretched over them, to 
form a sounding-board. 

48. πειρήνας should mean ‘‘ fastening 
by the ends” (πείρατα) : ef. x 175, 192 
σειρὴν δὲ πλεκτὴν ἐκ αὐτοῦ πειρήναντε. 
Here Ebeling translates eficere ut per 
totum transeat, 1.6. Hermes passes the 
dévaxes (which must then be the obj.) 
through the shell from end to end. 
But the sense ‘‘pierce” seems clearly 
required, It is possible that the verb 
may be equivalent to πείρω, for which 
Baumeister compares Maneétho ii. 106. 
Matthiae’s correction τετρήνας has been 
usually adopted, and this is supported 
by the variants συντετραίνοντας συμ- 
mepalvovras Herod. ii. 11. 

d14 ῥινοῖο is unanimously made into 
an adjective ; but if one διά has expelled 
anything, it is more likely to have 
expelled another preposition: cf. K 54 
ῥίμφα θέων παρὰ νῆας: ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
Νέστορα δῖον ; for παρά various MSs. 
read ἐπί. So K 141 κατὰ νῆας ἀνὰ 
στρατόν, where κατὰ στρατόν is also 
found; on Καὶ 298 ἂμ φόνον, ἂν νέκυας, 
διά 7’ ἔντεα, Eust. quotes ἀνά τ᾽ ἔντεα. 
Cf. also the ms. reading in h. Ap. 452, 
h. Herm. 453. Here διά cannot be original 
in both places, and as διὰ ῥινοῖο is clearly 
the more appropriate, κατὰ νῶτα may be 
suggested ; cf. 7 40 ἐρχόμενον κατὰ ἄστυ 
διὰ σφέας, Apoll. Arg. A 1002 κατὰ 
στόμα καὶ διὰ πέτρας. There is a simple 
exchange of κατά and διά in N 888, 
o 341. 


—— νάνσν, κῶν νοὶ ᾿ς ... 
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καὶ πήχεις ἐνέθηκ᾽, ἐπὶ δὲ ζυγὸν npapev ἀμφοῖν, 50 
ς \ \ A 3. 2 ΄ / 
ἑπτὰ δὲ συμφώνους ὀΐων ἐτανύσσατο χορδάς. 

> \ 3 Ν \ fal / 2 Ν + 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ τεῦξε φέρων ἐρατεινὸν ἄθυρμα, 
πλήκτρῳ ἐπειρήτιζε κατὰ μέρος, ἡ δ᾽ ὑπὸ χειρὸς 
σμερδαλέον κονάβησε" θεὸς δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἄειδεν 
ἐξ αὐτοσχεδίης πειρώμενος, ἠΐτε κοῦροι δῦ 
ἡβηταὶ θαλίῃσι παραιβόλα κερτομέουσιν, 





51. TesTimMonium. Antigonus Carystius ed. Keller 1877 c. vii. ἔδιον δὲ καὶ τὸ 
περὶ τὰ ἔντερα τῶν προβάτων: τὰ μὲν yap τῶν κριῶν ἔστιν ἄφωνα, τὰ δὲ τῶν 
θηλειῶν εὔφωνα, ὅθεν καὶ τὸν ποιητὴν ὑπολάβοι τις εἰρηκέναι, πολυπράγμονα παν- 


ταχοῦ καὶ περιττὸν ὄντα κτλ. 





50. πήχυς Μ: 
Antigonus 
τεῦξε AUpHN Guttmann: 
54. KondBuce M : 


Matthiae 56. παραίβολα M 


πήχεας Ilgen || δὲ om. MBN 
52. χερῶν Matthiae: τεῦξ᾽ εὑρὼν Hermann: ἐφέπων Ludwich: 
χεροῖν seu καμὼν Schneidewin : 
KoNGBicce cet. (-ice AtD) 


51. cus@anouc] θηλυτέρων 


λαβὼν Schmidt 
55. ἥντε κόραοι M: οἷά τε 





50. mHyeic: the arms, made either of 
wood or goats’ horns; see Guhl and 
Koner fig. 237. Cf. Luc. dial. deor, vii. 
4 πήχεις yap ἐναρμόσας καὶ ζυγώσας κτλ. ; 
dial. mar. i. 4. 

zurén: the crossbar which joined the 
two horns; cf. I 107, where it was of 
silver. There is here no mention of the 
κόλλοπες, pegs by which the strings were 
fastened to the bar. For the stringing 
of a lyre cf. φ 406-08. 

51. On the variant in Antigonus of 
Carystus θηλυτέρων see Pref. p. xlv. The 
fem. of this word in Homer is only used 
of goddesses or women, with the excep- 
tion of the variant νήσων θηλυτεράων 
for τηλεδαπάων in & 454. Apollo- 
dorus substitutes the entrails of the 
cows ; see on 24. On the seven-stringed 
lyre see Introd. p. 133. The invention 
of seven strings is attributed to 
Hermes by Lucian (dial. deor. vii. 4) 
and Ovid (Fast. v. 106), but to Apollo 
by Callim. (1. Del. 253), and to Amphion 
by Paus. (ix. 5. 7). According to 
Timotheus Persae 233 f., Orpheus in- 
vented the χέλυς, Terpander the ten- 
stringed lyre. 

52. τεῦξε φέρων, which has given 
offence, is supported by 63 κατέθηκε 
φέρων : in both cases the present par- 
ticiple contains the action antecedent to 
the aorist verb, the sense here being 
‘‘when he had brought and fashioned 
his plaything.” For a similar vague 
use of the participle cf. “Δ. Ap. 491. 


Gemoll’s punctuation τεῦξε, φέρων is 
preferable to the conjectures, but the 
rhythm requires that φέρων κτλ. should 
be taken with the preceding rather than 
the succeeding verb. 

53, 54 are the model of 419, 420 and 
501, 502. 

53. κατὰ wépoc: (each string) in 
turn. μέρος is not Homeric. On the 
lengthening see Hartel Hom. Stud, 35, 
38 ; Eberhard Metr. Beob. ii. 26. 

54. cuepdahéon : so all mss. here and 
in 420, and M in 502 (the rest ἱμερόεν). 
The sense is quite suitable, as σμερδαλέος 
is from νἱσμερδ, Lat. mordeo, Engl. smart 
(Doederlein gi. 589, Prellwitz Hi. Wort. 
s.v.), and the primary meaning is there- 
fore ‘‘acute,” ‘‘ penetrating,” “clear.” 
Cf. A. xxxi. 9 σμερδνὸν δ᾽ ὅ γε δέρκεται 
ὄσσοις, of acute vision. The adverb σμερ- 
dadéov (a) is frequent in Homer with βοᾶν, 
etc., where the physical sense may be re- 
tained. 

55. Hire: rightly defended by Gemoll; 
Matthiae’s οἷά re would imply that the 
songs of Hermes were similar in subject 
to the jests at the banquet. The com- 
parison of course lies in ἐξ avrooyedins. 

56. παραιβόλα = παραβλήδην (first in 
A 4), the meaning of which, however, is 
doubtful (see Ebeling s.v.). Apollonius 
(Arg. B 60, 448, Τ' 107) seems to use παρα- 
βλήδην for ‘‘in answer,” or “ by retort.” 
This cannot be the original meaning of 
adverbial forms derived from παραβάλλω, 
nor does it suit the Homeric passage. 
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ἀμφὶ Δία Κρονίδην καὶ Μαιάδα καλλυπέδιλον, 
/ 

ὃν πάρος ὠρίζεσκον ἑταιρείῃ φιλότητι, 
A > > “ Ν 3 Ν > / 
ἥν τ᾽ αὐτοῦ γενεὴν ὀνομακλυτὸν ἐξονομάζξων'" 
ἀμφιπόλους τε γέραιρε καὶ ἀγλαὰ δώματα νύμφης, 60 
καὶ τρίποδας κατὰ οἶκον ἐπηετανούς τε λέβητας. 

\ \ \ 5 7 ὃ \ δὲ \ 5 ΄ 
καὶ τὰ μὲν οὖν ἤειδε, τὰ δὲ φρεσὶν ἄλλα μενοίνα. 
ἢ \ \ \ LO , ε ΑΝ; Χο, / 
καὶ τὴν μὲν κατέθηκε φέρων ἱερῷ ἐνὶ λίκνῳ 

/ / ¢ > " na 3 7 
φόρμιγγα γλαφυρήν: ὁ δ᾽ ἄρα κρειῶν ἐρατίζων 
ἄλτο κατὰ σκοπιὴν εὐώδεος ἐκ μεγάροιο, 65 
ς 7 / > \ > % / 4 lal) 
ορμαίνων δόλον αἰπὺν ἐνὶ φρεσίν, οἷά τε φῶτες 
φηληταὶ διέπουσι pedaivns νυκτὸς ἐν ὥρῃ. 





58. ὃν πάροα codd.: ὧς corr. ex ὃν I’, Ernesti: οἵ Clarke || ὡρίΖζεοκον codd, : 


Fipizeckon I: cpizecken Barnes || καὶ ἑταιρείη M 


59. éNouakAuTON M: ὄνομα 


κλυτὸν xD; ὁνομακλυτὴν p || ἐξονολιάζωον M: ὀνομάζων cet. || 6NOMAKAHOHN 


ὀνομάζων Schmitt 
φηληταὶ corr. Barnes ὁ 


65. GAto M: pro cet. (@To ELII) 


67. φιληταὶ MD: 





Leaf on A 4, comparing I 322 ψυχὴν 
παραβαλλόμενος, suggests ‘‘by way of 
risking one’s self,” hence “ provokingly.” 
Probably the adverb is connected with 
παραβάλλω in its literal sense, i.e. “ with 
side-thrusts,” ‘‘ maliciously.” 

For the custom, which was especially 
Dorian, the editors compare Pind. OJ. 
1. 22, Herod. vi. 129, Apoll. Arg. A 458 
(quoted on 454). 

57. Gugi, as Baumeister notes, suggests 
the exordium of a hymn in praise of Zeus 
and Maia; see on h. xix. 1. 

58. ὅν appears to be the internal 
accusative with ὠρίζεσκον, sc. ὄαρον. 
Cf. h. xxiii. 3 ὀάρους ὀαρίζει, and for the 
omission of the substantive (commoner 
with feminines) the proverbs ὁ λαγὼς τὸν 
περὶ τῶν κρεῶν τρέχει, SC. δρόμον, ap. 
Diogen. vi. 5, Zenob. iv. 85, and 
Plut. non posse suaviter c. 2 καὶ τὸν (τὴν 
Bernadakis) περὶ τῶν κρεῶν ἐπάξειν ; 
Synes. Hp. 5 τὸν ὑπὲρ ψυχῆς θέομεν, 
schol. Plato Leg. 7994, 8200 κινήσω 
τὸν ἀφ᾽ ἱερᾶς (sc. πεττόν). Of the con- 
jectures ws is inadmissible graphically, 
and οἵ is awkward. 

ἑταιρείῃ : not in Homer. The ad- 
jective gives a certain dignity to φιλότης, 
‘‘in the comradeship of love.” With 
the line ef. h. xxiii. 2, 3. 

59. For the repetition 6nomakAuTON 
ἐξονομάζΖων cf. 6178 ἐκ δ᾽ ὀνομακλήδην 
Δαναῶν ὀνομάζες ἀρίστους. 

61. ἐπηετανούα: whatever the deriva- 
tion and original meaning may be, the 


sense ‘‘abundant”’ is quite clear in this 
passage and in 113. 

62. The line can only mean that 
Hermes had other plans in view while 
he was singing ; i.e. he was devising the 
theft of the cattle, while he pretended 
to be occupied with other themes. This 
implies that he sang to an audience (see 
on 17). 

64. κρειῶν ἐρατίζων--λ 551, P 660 
(of a lion). 

65. GAto (M): ὦρτο xp. The same 
variant occurs T 62 (ἄλτο vulg., ὦρτο 
Massaliotic ed.). 

66. Cf. ὃ 843 φόνον αἰπὺν ἐνὶ φρεσὶν 
ὁρμαίνοντες. 

67. φηληταί : the correct spelling φη- 
is almost entirely the property of »; in 
175, however, the family also reads φι-. 
This is not only the result of itacism, 
but of the authority of Herodian and 
Tryphon (in Choerob. An. Ow. ii. 2712) ; 
in Hes. Op. 375 the mss. are divided, 
but elsewhere the iota prevails (Archil, 
Jr. 46, Aesch. Cho. 999, Soph. fr. 672, 
Eur. Rhes. 217, Callim. Hecale col. iv. 
11 Gomperz). Photius has φηλοῦν" 
ἀπατᾶν in the series ¢y; add ἐφήλωσεν 
Aesch. Ag. 497 with schol. We may 
accept the common derivation from the 
root of σφάλλω, fallo. The word is not 
Homeric (Ξε ληϊστήρ, as in 14). In Rhes. 
lc. Hermes is φηλητῶν ἄναξ, C. 1. 6. 
2299 (Kaibel Zp. 1108) Ἑρμῆν τὸν κλέπτην 
τίς ὑφείλετο; θερμὸς ὁ κλέπτης | ds τῶν 
φηλητέων ᾧχετ᾽ ἄνακτα φέρων. 
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"Héduos μὲν ἔδυνε κατὰ χθονὸς ὠκεανόνδε 
> a _/ βν ΣΡ. ἌΝ Ν M19: € A 
αὐτοῖσίν θ᾽ ἵπποισι καὶ ἅρμασιν, αὐτὰρ ἄρ᾽ “Ἑρμῆς 
Πιερίης ἀφίκανε θέων ὄρεα σκιόεντα, 70 


ἔνθα θεῶν μακάρων βόες ἄμβροτοι αὖλιν ἔχεσκον, 
βοσκόμεναι λειμῶνας ἀκηρασίους, ἐρατεινούς. 

τῶν τότε Μαιάδος υἱός, ἐὔΐσκοπος ᾿Αργειφόντης, 

πεντήκοντ᾽ ἀγέλης ἀπετάμνετο βοῦς ἐριμύκους. 

πλανοδίας δ᾽ ἤλαυνε διὰ ψαμαθώδεα χῶρον, 75 
ἔχνι[ ἀποστρέψας" δολίης δ᾽ οὐ λήθετο τέχνης, 

ἀντία ποιήσας ὁπλάς, τὰς πρόσθεν ὄπισθεν, 

τὰς δ᾽ ὄπιθεν πρόσθεν, κατὰ δ᾽ ἔμπαλιν αὐτὸς ἔβαινε. 





69. αὐτοῖα cUN Barnes: αὐτὸς οὖν e’ Reiz || Θ᾽ om. Ilgen || αὐτὰρ ὅ τ᾽ Barnes 


70. een Ὁ ed. pr. : ϑέων cet. 

Neto dubium visum est Stephano 
nAarrodiac D’Orville J. P. xxv. 253 
igen 


72. axeipaciouc «D 
75. πληνοϑίας Schneider: πλαγκτοθίας vel 


74. ἀγέλας M: dnerdu- 


76. ἴχνη codd.: ἴχνι᾽ Hermann: Tyne’ 


78. npdéceen] πρώτας M: μετὰ δ᾽ Hermann 





70. θέων : the variant θεῶν came from 
θεῶν 71, and should not have been re- 
tained by Gemoll. There is the same 
variation in T 53, where θεῶν is certainly 
required. Hermes’ haste is marked 
throughout this part of the hymn; cf. 
86, 88, 94, 142, 150. 

71. The hymn-writer calls the cows 
indifferently the property of the gods 
(cf. the use of ὑμέτερος 276, 310), or of 
Apollo (18, 22 etc.). On the analogy 
of the Vedic hymns (see Introd. p. 130) 
it might appear probable that in the 
oldest form of the myth the cattle 
belonged to the Sun, and afterwards to 
Apollo as Sun-god. In Homer Apollo 
has no herds of his own; the oxen 
slaughtered by the comrades of Odysseus 
belong to Helios (u 127f.). In Apollo- 
dorus the actual ownership is left vague 
(κλέπτει Boas as ἔνεμεν ᾿Απόλλων). The 
Sun is specified in schol. Dion. Thrac. 
(Bekker Anecd. i. p. 752). See on ἢ. 
Ap. 412 f. 

&uBporoi: often of property belonging 
to the gods, ‘‘divine,” not necessarily 
‘‘immortal” ; indeed Hermes kills two 
of them (though such inconsistency 
would not be serious in this hymn). 

72. G@kupaciouc: Curtius’ derivation 
from xelpw suits this passage, and many 
examples of the similar form ἀκήρατος : 
Choerilus fr. 1 ὅτ᾽ ἀκήρατος ἣν ἔτι 
λείμων, Ibyeus fr. 1 κἂπος ἀκήρατος, 
Eur. Hipp. 73 ἐξ ἀκηράτου λειμῶνος. 
But in O 498, p 532 κτήματ᾽ ἀκήρατα, the 





form ἀκήρατος seems to mean “intact,” 
like ἀκήριος, from κήρ. Inc 205 ἀκηρά- 
σιος is applied to οἶνος, and in Ὦ 303 
ἀκήρατος to ὕδωρ. This sugyests a con- 
nexion with κεράννυμι, but the use in 
these two passages may be due to false 
etymology, aided by dxpyros. If, as 
seems probable, ἀκηράσιος and ἀκήρατος 
properly mean ‘‘unharmed,” a similar 
false etymology (xelopw) would readily 
adapt the words to λειμών ete. 

73, 74. The construction, with a double 
genitive, is grammatically rather com- 
plicated, but the sense is clear ; cf. 82. 

75. πλανοθίας : for the lengthening of 
the first syllable (of three short syl- 
lables) see Schulze ᾧ. #. p. 187f. The 
word has been understood by some as a 
cogn. acc. from a subst. rAavodin, but it 
is probably an adj. of three terminations. 
So Hesych. πληνοδίᾳ: τῇ πεπλανημένῃ 
τῆς ὀρθῆς ὁδοῦ. Schneider’s πληνοδίας 
is recommended also by F. D. Allen 
Harvard Studies iv. 1893. 

76. ἴχνι᾽ : the mss. give this form 
in 218, 220, 342, 351. dnocrpéwac, 
‘*turning their footsteps aside”; cf. X 
197 τοσσάκι μιν προπάροιθεν ἀποστρέ- 
ψασκε παραφθὰς | πρὸς πεδίον. The words 
explain πλανοδίας, not ἀντία ποιήσας κτλ. 
δολίης ὃ᾽ οὐ κτλ. = Hes. Theog. 547 ; 
cf. ὃ 455, 529, Theog. 560. 

77, 78. Matthiae and others condemn 
these lines, objecting to κατὰ δ᾽ ἔμπαλιν 
κτὰλ., Which they translate ‘‘ walking 
backwards” ; they argue that Hermes’ 
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σάνδαλα δ᾽ αὐτίκα ῥιψὶν ἐπὶ ψαμάθοις ἁλίῃσιν 
ἄφραστ᾽ ἠδ᾽ ἀνόητα διέπλεκε, θαυματὰ ἔργα, 80 
συμμίσγων pupixas καὶ μυρσινοειδέας ὄζους. 
lal / / / A Ὁ 
τῶν τότε συνδήσας νεοθηχέος ἄγκαλον ὕλης, 
aBraBéws ὑπὸ ποσσὶν ἐδήσατο σάνδαλα κοῦφα, 
αὐτοῖσιν πετάλοισι, τὰ κύδιμος ᾿Αργειφόντης 





19. cadnodaha ἔριψεν EH: candaha κ᾽ ἔριψεν L: cdndaha αὐτίκ᾽ Il: ῥιψὶν 
Postgate: ἔραψεν Matthiae || ὃ᾽ εὖ τ᾽ ἔρριψεν Schneidewin: ὃ᾽ εὖτ᾽ ἀπέριψεν 


Baumeister: 0’ ANik’ Ludwich: κάλ᾽ ὅτ᾽ Stoll || ἁλίοισιν Τ' 
HO” Ilgen || eauuacra BNV: οωὕὔὕτὰ Wolf 


80. ἄφρατα 3” 
81. cumultéton ET: cuumuicron L 


82. NeoeHAéan ἀγκαλωρήν M: ἀγκαλὸν xAt: NeoeHhéa ἀγκύλῃ ὕλην Ilgen 
83. ἀβλαύτοια Pierson: ἀσφαλέως Hermann: εὐλαβέως Schneidewin 





sandals were a sufficient disguise. But 
O. Schulze points out that κατὰ δ᾽ 
ἔμπαλιν is only relative to the cows: 
‘the walked the reverse way (to them)”; 
cf. κατεναντίον. That the explanation 
is correct is proved by 211 ἐξοπίσω δ᾽ 
dvéepye κάρη δ᾽ ἔχον ἀντίον αὐτῷ. Ilgen 
compares the behaviour of Commodus, 
Herodian vy. 6. Again, Hermann very 
needlessly objécts to the cows walking 
backwards, as they were driven ‘‘ by 
crooked ways.” However the “backing” 
of the cows is undoubtedly genuine ; οἵ. 
211, 221, 345. Hermes is trying to 
make assurance doubly sure. For this 
device cf. the story of Cacus, Verg. Aen. 
viii. 210, Livy i. 7, Auct. orig. gent. 
vi. 2, Ov. Hast. i. 550, Prop. iv. 9. 12, 
Mart. v. 65. 6. 

79, 80. The principal difficulty in 
these lines is that the Mss. give two 
finite verbs (ἔριψεν 79, and διέπλεκε 80) 
without connexion. To introduce this, 
αὐτίκα has usually been attacked, as it 
was omitted in the archetype of x; the 
lacuna, however, is purely clerical, and 
gives no ground for suspicion. ἔριψεν is 
further difficult to explain, for Hermes 
was not now casting off his shoes, as in 
139, but putting them on. Hence 
Matthiae conjectured ἔραψεν, an ex- 
cellent word, were it not identical with 
διέπλεκε. Postgate’s brilliant suggestion 
ῥιψίν supplies a word very suitable to 
the context, and at the same time 
abolishes the first verb. The Homeric 
form is ῥίπεσσι, ε 286. The word and 
form are sufficiently rare to make cor- 
ruption easy. These skis had a real use 
along the sandy coast between the mouth 
of the Alpheus and the Triphylian Pylos 
(for this district see on h. Ap. 424). 


So on his return journey (139) Hermes 
throws them into the Alpheus. The 
writer, however, whether from imperfect 
geographical knowledge or from natural 
epic vagueness, imagines the route 
between Pieria and Onchestus (79) and 
the neighbourhood of Cyllene to be 
sandy ; and Apollo states that the first 
part of Hermes’ journey was διὰ wWapa- 
θωδέα χῶρον (350). By this he may 
have meant the coast below Olympus 
or nearer Boeotia (Introd. p. 132). For 
a historical parallel see Arrian quoted 
on 83. 

80. eauuaTa pra= 440, h. vii. 34, Hes. 
Scut. 165. θαυματός is not Homeric. 

81, 82. The editors compare K 467 
συμμάρψας δόνακας μυρίκης τ᾽ ἐριθηλέας 
ὄζους. 

λιυρεινοειθέασ : the latter half of the 
compound is practically otiose (Ξε μυρ- 
givovs), the word being coined on the 
false analogy of ἰοειδής etc. Schiifer, 
indeed (quoted by Baumeister), on Dion. 
Hal. comp. verb. 170 explains ‘‘ myrtle- 
like,” ramos de genere myrtorum. 

82. ἄγκαλον : only here, for ἀγκαλίς, 
a bundle, armful. ' M’s corruption νεοθη- 
λέαν ἀγκαλωρήν may, as Hermann thinks, 
contain a variant ὥρης for ὕλης. See 
J. ΗΠ. 8. xv. p. 284. 

83. GBAaBéwc, ‘‘securely,” i.e. so 
as to walk safely, by disguising his 
footprints (cf. 222f.). This somewhat 
proleptic sense, which Hermann and 
Schneidewin intended, may be extracted 
from the text without violence. Pierson 
quotes Suidas s.v. λύγος (from Arrian) 
οἱ δὲ κύκλους ἐκ λύγων τοῖς ποσὶ περιαρ- 


μόσαντες αὐτοί τε ἀβλαβῷς ἐπήρχοντο 
κατὰ τῆς χιόνος πιεΐζομένης ὑπὸ τῶν 
κύκλων. 
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€ 
ἔσπασε ἹΠιερίηθεν ὁδοιπορίην ἀλεγύνων, : 85 
᾽ / 
οἷά τ᾽ ἐπειγόμενος δολιχὴν ὁδὸν αὐτοτροπήσας. 
\ δὲ / > / dé 2 θ n > 4 
τὸν δὲ γέρων ἐνόησε δέμων ἀνθοῦσαν ἀλωήν, 





85. ἀλεείνων codd.: corr. Windisch cl. 361, 557 


86. ϑολίην Matthiae: 


ϑολίμας ὁδοῦ ἐντροπίηςι Stoll || avtotponricac Mpy (attorponicac ὧς ET: 
αὐτοτροπήςας marg. LII): αὐτοπρεπὴς ὧς DLIL: φώς pro ὡς Martin: αὖλο- 
τροπὴς φώς Ilgen aliaque: αὐτόμολος ὥς Groddeck (αὐτολολήςας Hermann) : 
ἀντιτορήςοον Hermann: αὐτοτρεπὴς ὥς Boissonnade: εὐτράπελος παῖς Schnei- 
dewin: εὐτρέπις᾽ αὕτως C. F. Hermann: ἀλλοτροπήςας Ilgen: ἠπεροπεὺς dc seu 
φὼς M‘Daniel Harvard Studies xi. 73: atric ὀπίσσω Windisch sq.: αὐτοπορήςας 


Tyrrell 


87. ϑέμων GNeotcan M: δόμων aleoucan cet.: δέλων coni. Barnes: 


κομέων Martin: Néumon Fick: καμκὼν ἀνὰ roundN ἁλωῆς Gemoll 





85. ἀλεγύνων, ‘‘preparing” or 
**busying himself about” his journey ; 
this correction seems necessary to the 
sense, and is justified by the variants in 
361, 557. Hermann retained ἀλεείνων, 
but his explanation ‘‘avoiding foot- 
prints” is impossible, as ὁδοιπορίην 
cannot mean tyvia. The only conceiv- 
able rendering would be ‘‘ avoiding (the 
toil) of walking,” i.e. through the sand 
(347), where his sandals might serve the 
purpose of snow-shoes ; but, if this is the 
meaning, it is very obscurely expressed. 

86. The syntax of the line is fixed by 
Demosth. xix. 165 τὴν αὐτὴν ὁδὸν. .. 
καθήμενοι, . .. ὅτε δὲ... ἐπειγόμενοι, Anth. 
Pal. ix. 88. 1 νηὸς ἐπειγομένης ὠκὺν 
δρόμον. The first four words of the 
line therefore go together. δολιχήν 
is not to be altered into δολίην ; 
Hermes made haste, for he had a long 
journey before him; cf. 143 δολιχῆς 
ὁδοῦ. The remarkable words αὐτοτρο- 
πήσας and αὐτοπρεπὴς ὥς should not be 
abandoned with the facility of most 
editors. αὐτοτροπήσας by its form should 
be an aorist of αὐτοτροπεῖν, for which 
the lexica give the parallel forms ἀλλο- 
τροπεῖν, ἀλλοιοτροπεῖν, ἑτεροτροπεῖν. If 
these words mean to ‘‘vary” or ‘‘be 
like another,” αὐτοτροπεῖν may mean to 
‘*keep the same” or to ‘‘resemble 
one’s self,” i.e. be original. αὐτογνωμονεῖν 
from αὐτογνώμων is a similar formation. 
αὐτοπρεπής, cf. ἀρχαιοπρεπής, δουλοπρεπής, 
may have much the same sense: ‘‘ like 
one’s self, not like any one else.”’ Hither 
word refers to the ‘‘ original” or unique 
appearance of Hermes. As he invented 
fire and one musical instrument, so he 
introduced this monstrous, awful (πέλωρα, 
αἰνά 225,226) mode of progression. This 
interpretation is perhaps strengthened 


f 


by the fact that .the variants are 
synonyms. It is therefore unnecessary 
to suppose that one is a corruption of the 
other, although such corruption would 
be easy, cf. Plat. Soph. 2190 ἂν διαπρέ- 
ψειεν, ἀντρέψειεν. 

Of the conjectures Tyrrell’sa’romopijcas 
is alone possible ; but the sense is weak. 
How should Hermes lift cows if not on 
foot ? 

87. ϑέλων ἀνθοῦσαν GAwHN: this 
reading of M was defended in J. H. S. 
Xv. p. 285 against Gemoll’s objections. 
The old man’s occupation is more 
specifically stated 90 ὅς re φυτὰ σκάπτεις 
and 207 ἔσκαπτον περὶ γουνὸν ἀλωῆς 
οἰνοπέδοιο. His work was somewhat like 
that of Laertes, w 227 λιστρεύοντα φυτόν, 
1.6. he was digging about his vines in bud 
(ἀνθοῦσαν), clearing the spaces between 
the rows, and making trenches round the 
roots. This process was called γύρωσις 
by Greek agriculturists, cf. Xen. Cec. 
xx. 20, Geopon. v. 20 γυρώσομεν δέ, 
τουτέστι περισκάψομεν ; cf. iv. 1. 5, 18. 1 
etc. and v. 25 σκάπτειν δὲ χρὴ πρὸ 
βλαστοῦ προβολῆς. <A later time for this 
operation is mentioned by Columella iv. 
28 pubescentem vero et quast adule- 
scentemconvenit religare foliisque omnibus 
nudare, tum et crebris fossionibus implere. 
This passage amply justifies ἀνθοῦσαν. 
Add Hesiod Op. 570-72 τότε δὴ σκάφος 
οὐκέτι οἰνέων ; Pallad. iv. 7, iv. 20, 
Aeschines ii. 156, Menand. Georg. 
64, Mosch. iv. 100, Theocr. xxv. 27 
φυτοσκάφος, and Luke xiii. 8. The 
verb δέμειν may very well be used of this 
work, ‘‘stablishing,” i.e. building up or 
tending a vineyard to which the epithet 
ἐὐκτιμένη is applied, ὦ 226. In Homer 
δέμειν is confined to the building of walls 
or other edifices, but Herodotus uses it 
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ἱέμενον πεδίονδε δι’ ᾿ΟΕγχηστὸν λεχεποίην" 
\ / / / > 7 e/ 
TOV πρότερος προσέφη Μαίης ἐρικυδέος VLOS* 
4 7 “ \ 7 ’ 4 A 
@ γέρον, OS TE φυτὰ OKQATTTELS ἐπικωμπῦύλος ὥμους, 90 
ἢ πολυοινήσεις, εὖτ᾽ ἂν τάδε πάντα φέρῃσι. 


/ 2O\ \ oO \ 3 \ \ > 4 
καί Te ἰδὼν μὴ ἰδὼν εἶναι καὶ κωφὸς ἀκούσας, 
\ “ 4 Ν “ 
καὶ συγᾶν, ὅτε μή τι καταβλάπτῃ τὸ σὸν αὐτοῦ. 
/ \ VA ca) 7 / 
τόσσον φὰς συνέσευε βοῶν ἴφθιμα κάρηνα. 





as 


YO. nv 
88. ὀγχηστ λεχεποίων M 


90. ἐπικαλιπύλα ξύλα M 


91. πολὺ οἰνήςεισ 


M: πολὺ οἰμήςεια cet.: corr. Ilgen || lacunam post ἢ. v. stat. Groddeck || φέρμοθα 


Ludwich 


92. καί tor Groddeck || μύων pro μὴ ἰϑὼν Stadtmiiller 93. 


uukéti AtD: ποτὲ pro Ste Groddeck || ὡς μήτι Ilgen: τότε, μὴ Lohsee 94. 
@acin Eceve codd.: φὰς cunéceuve ed. pr.: φὰς Ecceve Cobet: Gnéceve Ludwich 





for road-making. Fick perversely alters 
δέμων to νέμων here, and νέμοντα to 
déuovra 187 (B. B. xxii. p. 269). 

88. On the site of Onchestus see h. 
Ap. 230. The place appears only in this 
version of the story ; see Introd. p. 133. 

90. ἐπικαμπύλοα duouc: cf. ὦ 242 
ἢ τοι ὁ μὲν κατέχων κεφαλὴν φυτὸν ἀμφε- 
λάχαινε. Ruhnken quotes Lucian Jim. 
7 σκάπτει δὲ οἷμαι ἐπικεκυφώς. The 
reading of M ἐπικαμπύλα ξύλα is un- 
metrical; it may point to a variant 
ἐπικαμπύλα κᾶλα, borrowed from Hes. 
Op. 427. Cf. 112 infra. ξύλα would be 
a gloss on κᾶλα. In Hes. ζ.6. Proclus 
explained κᾶλα by ξύλα ἐπικαμπῆ ὄντα τὰ 
ἀμφιδέα. The ‘‘bent wood” might be 
in apposition to φυτά, of the crooked 
woody stem of the vine; cf. Eur. Cyd. 
572 τὸ ξύλον τῆς ἀμπέλου. 

91. moAuoinHceic: Ilgen’s correction 
(after Μὴ is certain. That the φυτά 
were vines appears from οἰνοπέδοιο 207. 
φέρμοι, absolutely, ‘‘ bear,” is well at- 
tested ; see L. and S. s.v. A 5. Hermes 
begins by a compliment, no doubt in a 
bantering spirit; at all events πολυοινία. 
modvowos have a double meaning, and 
the verb may be intended ambiguously. 
But the exact point of 91 is obscure, 
perhaps owing to the lacuna which 
Groddeck saw to be necessary after the 
line. The missing verse or verses must 
have contained a principal verb to govern 
εἶναι. The sense may be ‘‘(if you are 
asked questions remember) not to see 
when you have seen” etc. In this case 
there will be no close connexion between 
the ironic πολυοινήσεις κτλ. and 92, 93. 
It is possible, however, that the results 
of the vindemia are described in the two 


latter lines; πολυοινήσεις will then mean 
only ‘‘ you will be full of wine,” and so 
‘are not like to see when you have 
seen,” and to be deaf when you have 
heard, and to hold your tongue (i.e. 
suffer aphasia from over-drinking) unless 
your own interests are harmed. This 
would be a covert hint not to inform on 
Hermes. (So Matthiae explains; see 
also J. H. S. xvii. p. 255, but the sense 
can hardly be deemed satisfactory. ) 

92. καί Te ἰδὼν wh ἰϑών : it is clear 
from the inconsistency that the digamma 
was not felt in μὴ ἰδών, and that there 
is a real hiatus in τε ἰδών. The poet 
knew the latter collocation from Homer 
(e.g. A 279), but had no Homeric justi- 
fication of the metre. See Windisch de 
hymn. Hom. maj. 1869 p. 40. For the 
expression cf. Aesch. P. V. 463 of πρῶτα 
μὲν βλέποντες ἔβλεπον μάτην, “eyes 
have they, but they see not,” Sept. δ. 
Theb. 246 μή νυν ἀκούουσ᾽ ἐμφανῶς ἄκου᾽ 
ἄγαν, Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 6, 88, 
Demosth. xxv. 89 οἱ μὲν οὕτως ὁρῶντες 
τὰ τῶν ἠτυχηκότων ἔργα ὥστε, τὸ τῆς 
παροιμίας, ὁρῶντες μὴ ὁρᾶν καὶ ἀκούοντες 
μὴ ἀκούειν, Plutarch de liberis edue. 
13 E ὡς ἔνια τῶν πραττομένων ὁρῶντας 
μὴ ὁρᾶν καὶ μὴ ἀκούειν ἀκούοντας. 

98, καταβλάπτῃ : probably passive, 
‘‘unless you are hurt on your own part,” 
τὸ σὸν αὐτοῦ being then accusative ; it 
might be nominative, ‘‘ unless your own 
affairs hurt you,” cf. Eur. Phoen. 990 
μὴ τὸ σὸν κωλυέτω, but this seems less 
suitable. The general sense is obviously 
a request to the old man to ‘‘mind his 
own. business.” 

94. cunéceve: an excellent conjecture 
of Demetrius ; Hermes now drives the 
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πολλὰ δ᾽ ὄρη σκιόεντα Kal αὐλῶνας κελαδεινοὺς 95 
καὶ πεδί᾽ ἀνθεμόεντα διήλασε κύδιμος “Ἑρμῆς. 

ὀρφναίη δ᾽ ἐπίκουρος ἐπαύετο δαιμονίη νὺξ 

id / / > ΕΣ > 7 / 

ἡ πλείων, τάχα δ᾽ ὄρθρος ἐγίγνετο Snptoepyos: 

ἡ δὲ νέον σκοπιὴν προσεβήσατο δῖα Σελήνη, ᾿ 


Πάλλαντος θυγάτηρ Μεγαμηδείδαο ἄνακτος, 


100 


τῆμος ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλφειὸν ποταμὸν Διὸς ἄλκιμος υἱὸς 





95. ὄρεα Ilgen 98. ἐγένετο M 


AtD ed. pr. 


99. eUTe pro A δὲ Matthiae || ckomf 


100. ita p (Barnes): μέγα undefdao M: ueraundeidoio L: μέγα 


»κιηϑείθιο II (qui versum cruce notavit): meraundeiao AtD: ueraueideioio, priore 


εἰ ex  correcto ET: μεγαθυμήταο Ilgen: μέγα δυναμένοιο Gemoll 


Fuoc Ilgen 


101. 





cows in a body, not straggling, cf. 106. 
βοῶν κτλ. = 260. 

95. adA@nac: not in Homer, who 
also does not use κελαδεινός of places. 

97, ἐπίκουρος : either general, ‘‘ that 
gives help” (rest), opposed to δημιοεργός, 
or aider of Hermes in his theft. 

Sawonin: for the Homeric ἄμβροτος, 
λ 330. 

97f. The editors find difficulties in 
these lines, and eject either 97, 98 or 99, 
100. Gemoll objects that morning can- 
not be breaking while Hermes has still 
so much to do: he steals the cattle at 
sundown 68, comes to the Alpheus at 
moonrise 99, and finally reaches home 
in the early morning 143 (cf. 155 πόθεν 
τόδε νυκτὸς ἐν ὥρῃ epxn;). Moreover, 
the German scholars argue that one of 
these two pairs of verses must be spurious, 
as the moon would not rise in the 
early morning on the fifth of the month, 
the day after Hermes was born (cf. 19). 
This minute criticism may be chronologi- 
cally and astronomically correct, but it 
is of no great value in dealing with a 
hymn in which the blame for such in- 
consistencies is to be laid on the writer, 
rather than on a supposed interpolator. 
Wolfe’s poem on The Burial of Sir John 


Moore affords an exact parallel: the line’ 


By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
has been shewn to be inaccurate, as the 
moon was invisible at the time of the 
burial (Ball Story of the Heavens p. 51); 
but it has yet to be suggested that the 
line was ‘‘interpolated.” See further 
on 141, 

98. ἡ πλείων : cf. K 252 παρῴχηκεν δὲ 
πλέων νὺξ | trav δύο μοιράων, τριτάτη δ᾽ 
ἔτι μοῖρα λέλειπται. 

Spepoc: for the Homeric ἠώς, first in 
Hes. Op. 577, and Ibycus 77". 7. 


ὁμακιοεργός : the morning starts men 
on their work ; cf. Hes. Op. 580 ἠώς, ἥ 
τε φανεῖσα πολέας ἐπέβησε κελεύθου | ἀνέ- 
pas, Callim. Hecale col. iv. 8f., Orph. h. 
78. 6, Verg. Aen. xi. 183, Ov. Met. iv. 
663. So Tennyson Jn Memoriam 121 
Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 
By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning. Hesychius’ explanation δη- 
μιουργός: ὁ ἥλιος ὅτι πάντα πέσσει καὶ 
θέρει is mistaken. 

100. The genealogy of Selene, daughter 
of Pallas, the son of Megamedes, is con- 
fined to this hymn. According to Hes. 
Theog. 371 f., Selene is the daughter of 
Hyperion and Theia. 

With regard to Pallas, Gemoll rightly 
rejects a connexion with Arcadian myths, 
in the person of Pallas the founder of 
Pallantium (Paus. viii. 3. 1). This hero 
was son of Lycaon (Apollod. iii. 8. 1), 
and could scarcely be related to Selene. 
The Hesiodean Pallas (a Titan) was son 
of Crius (Theog. 375 f.) and grandson of 
Uranus (Zheog. 134). The brother of this 
Pallas, Perses, was father of Hecate (cf. 
Theog. 377 and 409), and Gemoll suggests 
that, if Pallas is related to Hecate, he 
may also be readily connected with 
Selene. This is probable enough, 
although the two goddesses are quite 
distinct in Hesiod. Nothing is known 
of Megamedes, who here takes the place 
of the Hesiodean Crius, but there seems 
no reason to deny his existence; see 
Mayer die Giganten p. 67. 

101. The description is very elliptical. 
Hermes first drives the cows to the river 
(1.6. to the ford, as 398, Thryon or 
Epitalion) and thence to Pylos (first 
named at 216). On his return (139) 
he throws his shoes into the river, when 
they ceased to be useful. The mention of 
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Φοίβου ᾿Απόλλωνος βοῦς ἤλασεν evpupeTwrrovs. 

ἀδμῆτες δ᾽ ἵκανον ἐς αὔλιον ὑψιμέλαθρον 

καὶ ληνοὺς προπάροιθεν ἀρυπρεπέος λειμῶνος. 

ἔνθ᾽ ἐπεὶ εὖ βοτάνης ἐπεφόρβει βοῦς ἐριμύκους, 105 
καὶ Tas μὲν συνέλασσεν. ἐς αὔλιον ἀθρόας οὔσας, 

λωτὸν ἐρεπτομένας ἠδ᾽ ἑρσήεντα κύπειρον" 

σὺν δ᾽ ἐφόρει ξύλα πολλά, πυρὸς δ᾽ ἐπεμαίετο τέχνην. 
δάφνης ἀγλαὸν ὄζον ἑλὼν ἐπέλεψε σιδήρῳ 





103. ἀκμῆτες Ilgen: ᾿Αϑμήτου coni. ap. Barnesium || én’ pro ἐς Schneidewin || 


Ykanon] HAaunon AtD || ὑψιυκέλαθρον Hermann 


Ruhnken 
miiller || 106 post 107 ponit Matthiae 
éneuater GiTuKn Matthiae 


104. προπάροιθ᾽ éapotpepéoc 


106. depdé’ ioUcac Barnes: ἁλέας olicac Cobet: dpdeuecicac Stadt- 


108. τέχνην] τύνη M || τέχνῃ Ilgen: 


109. ἐπέλεψε] ἐνίαλλε M: ἀπέλεψε Cobet: ἐπόλευε 


Ludwich: λείαινε Postgate || post h. v. lacunam statuit Kuhn 





the Alpheus fixes Pylos as the Triphylian 
or Lepreatic. The site of this place was 
lost even in antiquity, but it is generally 
placed on the hills looking over the 
lagoons and sandhills which extend from 
the mouth of the Alpheus southwards. 
See Introd. p. 182, 2. Ap. 424. 

103. GduAtec, ‘‘unyoked’”’; οἵ. Ant. 
Lib. 23. 3 ἑκατὸν Bods ἄζυγας (ἀπελαύνει). 
The form (for the more common ἄδμητοι) 
occurs 6 637, of mules. There is no 
objection to the adjective here used 
adverbially with ἵκανον. 

ἐσ: here used loosely for ἐπί, ‘‘ to” 
(not ‘‘inside,” as the context shews ; see 
on 106). 

ation : for the Homeric σταθμός. It 
is used of the cave itself=Adivoy ἄντρον 
401. 

106. Kai: ὧν apodosi. ἐς αὕλιον : 
here the preposition implies actual 
entrance. Any vagueness here and in 
103 is due to the hymn-writer, and is 
not to be pressed as a mark of inter- 
polation, with Hermann, who ejects 
103-105. 

ἀθρόας olicac: however we account 
for -ds, the word is not to be dis- 
turbed. The influence of Hesiod is 
probably to be traced here, as elsewhere 
in the hymn; cf. Theog. 60 κοῦρᾶς ὁμό- 
gpovas, Op. 564 τροπᾶς ἠελίοιο ; other 
exx. Theog. 267, 401, 534, 653, 804, Op. 
675, fr. 190. 

oticac: the later form is defended by 
h. Ap. 330, where, however, emendation 
is easy ; see note ad loc. 

107. The line is probably modelled on 


B 776 λωτὸν ἐρεπτόμενοι ἐλεόθρεπτόν τε 
σέλινον (of horses standing by the 
chariots). Here the writer presumably 
describes the cows as feeding while they 
are driven towards the stall ; or, possibly, 
they feed again in the stall. At any rate 
it is needless to transpose 106, 107 
(Matthiae), or to press the line. 

108. éneuaiero with acc. seems estab- 
lished by 511 σοφίας ἐκμάσσατο τέχνην, 
as against the Homeric use with gen., 
K 401 δώρων ἐπεμαίετο θυμός. M’s τύνη 
is probably a meaningless corruption, 
and does not authorise the conjecture of 
the dative τέχνῃ. Some part of τέχνη is 
certainly required, as the invention of 
the art of making fire is significant in 
the myth. 

109-110. On this primitive method 
of fire-making in classical times ef. schol. 
on Apoll. Arg. A 1184, Sen. guaest. nat. 
ii. 22, Plin. V. H. xvi. 40, Hesych. s.v. 
aropeds. Kuhn Herabkunft des Fewers 

. 36. 

J 109. Sdqmnuc: the hard wood of the 
bay-tree was used as the τρύπανον or 
“borer”; Plin. Ζ.6. sed nihil hedera 
praestantius, quae teratur, lauro quae 
terat. 

énékewe, ‘‘prune to a_ point,” 
‘**sharpen,” of the τρύπανον. This sense 
of ἐπί in composition is recognised by 
the lexx. in ἐπικόπτειν, ἐπιτέμνειν. For 
the simple verb, of ordinary pruning, ef. 
A 236 περὶ γάρ ῥά é χαλκὸς ἔλεψε | φύλλα 
τε καὶ φλοιούς. ἐνίαλλε, M’s reading, 
may very possibly, as Postgate thinks, 
be a transposition of λείαινε, for which 
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ἄρμενον ἐν παλάμῃ, ἄμπνυτο δὲ θερμὸς ἀὐτμή:" 110 
Ἑρμῆς τοι πρώτιστω πυρήϊα πῦρ τ᾽ ἀνέδωκε. 

πολλὰ δὲ κάγκανα κᾶλα κατουδαίῳ ἐνὶ βόθρῳ 

οὗλα λαβὼν ἐπέθηκεν ἐπηετανά: λάμπετο δὲ φλὸξ 

τηλόσε φῦσαν ἱεῖσα πυρὸς μέγα δαιομένοιο. 

ὄφρα δὲ πῦρ ἀνέκαιε βίη κλυτοῦ Ἡφαίστοιο, 115 


τόφρα δ᾽ ὑποβρυχίας ἕλικας βοῦς εἷλκε θύραζε 





110. παλάμης Schneidewin || ἄλλπνυτο θὲ M: ἀνὰ 0° ἄκπνυτο cet. (Gua Ruhnken: 
τάχα Ernesti): euudc dutuA M, quod rec. Wolf: atTunn Scaliger ad Aetnam 562 


112. καλὰ M: κάλα xD 


113, ada pro οὗλα Gemoll 
φῦςαν suspicatus est D’Orville J. P. xxv. 253: TAN’ εἰλυφάζουςα Ruhnken 


114, φύςαν E: puzan cet. : 
116. ἐρι- 


Bpuxouc ci. Barnes: ὑπερβρυχίας D’Orville: ὑποβρύχους Ludwich: tnoBpuyéac Ilgen 





ef. Quintus xii. 186 οἱ δ᾽ dp’ am’ ὄζους 
λείαινον. 

As Kuhn pointed out, it is clear that a 
line in which the actual friction is de- 
scribed has been lost; otherwise the 
‘hot blast” would have been the result 
of ‘‘trimming a laurel branch, held 
firmly in the hand, with a knife.” 
Moreover, the words ἄρμενον ἐν παλάμῃ 
are appropriate, not to the τρύπανον, but 
to the στορεύς, which needed to be kept 
steady. The missing line must have 
contained a word to indicate the στορεύς 
(perhaps κισσός, cf. Pliny /.c., or ῥάμνος, 
an alternative word in Hesych.) and a 
verb like τρίβειν. 

110. παλάμῃ : the plur. παλάμῃς is 
not necessary, although read by Schneide- 
win from = 600, ε 234. 

&unnuto: the correct quantity (cf. 
Schulze Q. #. 324) shews the exactness 
of M’s reading, against the other mss. 

θερμὸς GUTun=Hes. Theog. 696. On 
the citation ap. schol. on 2 222 see 
p- lin. 1. 

111. The editors eject the line as a 

loss, but it may be as genuine as is, no 
doubt, the similar line 25. Gnédoxe, 
‘gave forth,” cf. ἀνέκαιε 115; not 
‘gave back,” for Baumeister is surely 
wrong in seeing an allusion to Hes. Op. 
50 τὸ μὲν αὖτις és παῖς ᾿Ιαπετοῖο | ἔκλεψ᾽ 
ἀνθρώποισιν. According to the usual 
tradition it was, of course, Prometheus 
that gave men fire, or restored it when 
hidden by Zeus. The present line does 
not necessarily imply adifferent tradition : 
Hermes does not discover fire, but only 
invents one method of ignition by “ fire- 
sticks,” and (so) ‘‘gave fire.” Fire 
was also produced by the flint (Seneca 
i.c.), and by the burning-glass or crystal 


(see Blaydes on Arist. δῦ. 768); this 
was particularly used for sacred fire, 
Orph. Lith. 184f.; and the myth of 
Prometheus is specially concerned with 
the preservation of fire in the fennel- 
stalk, although in one account (Diod. 
v. 67) the invention of πυρεῖα is also 
attributed to Prometheus; Sikes and 
Willson on Aesch. P. V. xvi. f. 

113. οὗλα: Gemoll’s ata (from the 
similar passage σ᾽ 308) cannot be accepted ; 
οὗλα is sound, though the meaning is © 
not certain. The Homeric sense of 
Foddos is ‘‘close,” ‘‘thick,” but it is 
applied to wool or hair only. In later 
Greek the word has a wider extension, 
of plants or trees (see L. and S.). Here it 
might be roughly equivalent to ἐπηετανά, 
“in thick bundles,” or possibly “ bushy,” 
with leaves, twigs and all. Ebeling, 
however, is probably right in connecting 
with ὅλος (for οὖλος in this sense cf. p 
348, w 118 and infra 187), i.e. ‘‘ whole” 
branches; so Meyer (Griech. Ht. s.v. 
ὅλος 1.6. SAFos). 

ἐπηετανά: with synizesis, as in Hes. 
Op. 607, Orph. *Epy. καὶ “Hu. 11, 10, 
Maximus 465; cf. βασιλῆες Hes. ; 
268, τοκῆες h. Dem. 187. The word has 
open vowels in 61. 

114. The mss. form φύζαν may be 
dialectal ; cf. e.g. Herwerden Lex. 5.0, Z. 

116. UnoBpuyiac: the adjective else- 
where means ‘‘submerged,” but as 
two verbs ὑποβρυχάομαι and ὑποβρύχω 
exist, in the sense of ‘‘ roaring in a low 
tone,” ὑποβρύχιος may exist in the same 
meaning. There is, however, the 
difficulty that the v in Bpvxdoum and 
cognates is long; hence Ludwich with 
some probability writes ὑποβρύχους. 
But a synizesis of -ca is possible, 
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δοιὰς ἄγχει πυρός, δύναμις δέ οἱ ἔπλετο πολλή" 
ἀμφοτέρας δ᾽ ἐπὶ νῶτα χαμαὶ βάλε φυσιοώσας" 
4 / 5 δεῖ Δ > In / 
ἐγκλίνων δ᾽ ἐκύλινδε δι᾿ αἰῶνας τετορήσας 
” 3: ae by \ / A 
ἔργῳ δ᾽ ἔργον ὄπαζε ταμὼν κρέα πίονα δημῷ" 120 
” > > >? > “Ὁ / / 
arta δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὀβελοῖσι πεπαρμένα δουρατέοισι, 

¢ na an 
σάρκας ὁμοῦ Kal νῶτα γεράσμια Kal μέλαν αἷμα 
ἐργμένον ἐν χολάδεσσι' τὰ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ κεῖτ᾽ ἐπὶ χώρης, 
ς \ 2 > / Uh 7 Ἃ, / 
ῥινοὺς δ᾽ ἐξετάνυσσε καταστυφέλῳ ἐνὶ πέτρῃ, 





117. ἕσπετο Stadtmiiller 


119. éxkpinac M: ἐγκλίνων cet.: érxAinac Ilgen : 


ἀγκλίνοων Gemoll || δι᾽ αἰῶνας Mal’ corr.: δι᾽ ai@noc p || τετορήςας codd.: τ᾽ 
ἐτόρηςεν Ilgen || ἀγκλίνων ὃὲ uinuNea τότ᾽ Gemoll: lacunam finxit Schneidewin 


120. πίονα M: πίονι cet., eadem varietas Ψ 750, « 464, p 241 


aug’ Τ' 


121. δ᾽ ἀρ 


124. κατὰ crupéAow D ed. pr.: κατὰ στυφελῆ M || ἐνὶ] ἐπὶ Barnes 





119. The manuscript reading seems 
satisfactory and complete in sense; éy- 
κλίνων, to which objection has been taken, 
certainly means much the same as 
ἐκύλινδε, but the action thus pleon- 
astically expressed is clear: the cows 
being on their backs (118) Hermes 
*‘turned them round and rolled them 
over” in order to reach their αἰῶνες or 
backbones. These he pierced with his 
γλύφανον, a process essentially similar 
to the modern method of pole-axing ; 
ef. P 520f. See J. H. S. xv. p. 286. 
Gemoll’s ἀγκλίνων, from Orph. Arg. 
314f. σφάζον ἀνακλίνας κεφαλήν, does 
not suit the context; Hermes would 
not throw back the cows’ heads to strike 
at their backbones. M’s éxxpivas can 
hardly be givena meaning. TeTopricac: 
it is curious that the editors have 
rejected the manuscript reading here. 
The form is quite justified as a ‘‘re- 
duplicated aorist” ; see Leaf on K 267. 
So Fick (B. B. xxii. p. 269), comparing 
Arist. Pax 381 τετορήσω. The aor. 
τετορεῖν is quoted by Hesych. The 
usual reading τε τορήσας must involve a 
lacuna, which is here unnecessary. 

120. ἔργῳ 9° xrd.: cf. Hes. Op. 382 
ἔργον δέ τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἔργῳ ἐργάζεσθαι. 

122, repdcuia: not in Homer; ex- 
plained by 129. 

124f. O. Miiller thinks that the writer 
refers to a stalactite cave, now called 
τὸ σπήλαιον τοῦ Νέστορος, near the 
Messenian Pylos, the formation of which 
suggested the skins. The view is 
attractive, and is accepted by Baumeister 
and Frazer. In one of the caves at 
Cheddar there is a stalagmite configura- 
tion which closely resembles a curtain ; 


at Adelsberg (Austria) there are stalac- 
tites in the form of drapery. But the 
theory breaks down if the reference is to 
the Triphylian, not to the Messenian 
Pylos (see Introd. p. 132) ; at least there 
is no known stalactite cave in that 
region. D Orville first suggested (see 
J. P. xxv. p. 254) that thesé were actual 
skins, preserved as relics. As Gemoll 
notes, the skins were probably exhibited 
outside the cave, which would negative 
the theory of stalactites (see below). 
Instances of such relics are quoted in 
J. H. 5. xvii. p. 257 (e.g. the skin of 
Marsyas, Herod. vii. 26); to these may 
be added Plut. Quaest. Rom. 4 (the horns 
of a cow dedicated by Servius Tullius in 
the temple of Diana on the Aventine), 
Paus. 111, 16. 1 (Leda’s egg), vi. 22. 1 
(bones of Pelops), ix. 19. 7 (plane-tree 
at Aulis), schol. T on O 21 (μύδροι shown 
by guides). The list could be amplified, 
especially for relics which served as 
talismans (see Frazer on Paus, viii. 47. 
5). The hymn-writer seems to refer to 
a local Triphylian legend ; but nothing 
is known of the cave where the skins 
were preserved. 

In regard to the disposition of the skins 
of victims in actual ritual, the practice 
was to sell them (Ath. Mitth. vii. 72, 


Dittenberger 566, 620; the proceeds 


were called δερματικόν), or they became 
the perquisites of the priests (Ath. Mitth. 
xiii. 166, xxiv. 267f., C. 7. G. G. S. 285, 
Dittenberger 595, 599f., 734 8 4 etc., 
Paton and Hicks Jnscr. Cos 37, 38). 

124. xatactupéAw@: first in Hes. 
Theog. 806; Hesych. explains by 
κατάξηρος. €Ni: Barnes’ ἐπί is from 404, 
but is not absolutely necessary here ; as 
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ὡς ἔτι νῦν τὰ μέτασσα πολυχρόνιοι πεφύασι, 


153 


125 


δηρὸν δὴ μετὰ ταῦτα Kal ἄκριτον: αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
‘Epps χαρμόφρων εἰρύσατο πίονα ἔργα 
λείῳ ἐπὶ πλαταμῶνι καὶ ἔσχισε δώδεκα μοίρας 

a / \ / / ¢ 7 ἃ 
κληροπαλεῖς: τέλεον δὲ γέρας προσέθηκεν ἑκάστῃ. 


ἔνθ᾽ ὁσίης κρεάων ἠράσσατο κύδιμος “Ἑρμῆς. 


180 


> \ 7 Υ̓ ν᾿ ΣΧ. / 2/ 
ὀδμὴ yap μιν ἔτειρε καὶ ἀθάνατόν περ ἐόντα 
ς ἊΣ 3 > 20? of Gry / \ 3. 3 
ἡδεῖ. GAN οὐδ ὥς οἱ ἐπείθετο θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ, 





125. τὰ uéracca M (Ο. Miiller): τὰ mer’ ἅςςα x: ἄςςα p: τὰ πμέταζε Bau- 
meister: πολυχρόνιον Barnes: ταμίης, Ta πολυχρόνια nepuaci seu κε puAdccoi 


Ilgen: tTdnue’, &cca Hermann 


127. xapuopépwn Maz: χάρμα φέρων p: corr. Stephanus 


126. κατ᾽ ἄκριοα pro καὶ ἄκριτον Gemoll 


132. Hoe vel Hoe 


codd.: corr. Ruhnken || ἐπεπείθετο omisso οἱ M 





évi can be taken as a loose equivalent of 
ἐπί. At all events the skins were pro- 
bably hung outside the cave; cf. 404 
πέτρῃ ἐπ᾽ ἠλιβάτῳ. 

125. The line was left hopelessly 
corrupt until O. Miiller (Hyperbor. Rim. 
Stud. p. 310, quoted by Baumeister) 
accepted M’s μέτασσα. Previous critics 
had combined rdyer’, τάνυθ᾽ etc. The 
neut. plur. μέτασσα is recognised in 
Cramer An. Ox. i. 280 ὥσπερ παρὰ τὴν 
ἐπί γίνεται ἔπισσα οὕτω Kal παρὰ τὴν 
μετά μέτασσα. The fem. occurs ἐ 221 
χωρὶς μὲν πρόγονοι χωρὶς δὲ μέτασσαι. 
See Smyth Jonic p. 305 n. 3, Schulze 
K. Z. xxix. 263. The neuter may no 
doubt be used adverbially, so that it 
is unnecessary with Schneidewin and 
Baumeister to write μέταζε. The mean- 
ing of τὰ μέτασσα may be ‘‘in the time 
intervening” (from then till now), or, 
more probably, ‘‘thereafter” simply. 
The sense is further emphasised in the 
next line by μετὰ ταῦτα, just as the 
idea of πολυχρόνιοι is repeated by δηρὸν 
καὶ ἄκριτον. 

126. ἄκριτον : adverbial, as in 577 τὸ 
δ᾽ ἄκριτον, and kh. xix. 26 ἄκριτα. 
Gemoll’s objection to the word is quite 
unfounded. The sense is ‘‘ without 
bounds,” i.e. continually. Hermann com- 
pares Verg. Georg. iii. 476 nune quoque 
post tanto. 

127. χαρμόφρων: the true reading 
is again preserved by Hesychius, who 
quotes it as a title of Hermes. 

πίονα pra: elsewhere of rich fields ; 
Gemoll compares M 283, ὃ 318. Here 
the phrase suggests a parodic style, 
*<the rich works of his hands.” 

128. δώϑεκα μοίρας : this is the first 


reference to a system of twelve gods, of 
whom Hermes is one. As Gemoll rightly 
explains, Hermes is consciously claiming 
his prerogative, and is himself instituting 
the ritual which is hereafter to be 
observed by men. 

129. κληροπαλεῖα: ἅπαξ Ney. répac: 
cf. 122 νῶτα γεράσμια, and ὃ 66 where 
also the back is the portion of honour. 
The word was technical in worship for 
the portion set aside whether for gods 
or priests ; see Dittenberger indez s.v. 

180. δείηα κρεάων : cf. h. Dem. 211 
ὁσίης ἕνεκεν. The ‘‘rite” of course lay 
in eating sacrificial meat. 

181. ὀδμὴ... Ereipe: from ὃ 441f. 

132. M’s ἐπεπείθετο is the conjecture 
of a scribe for metrical reasons, after the 
loss of oi, with a reminiscence of B 103 
ἡμῖν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἐπεπείθετο θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 
For similar instances see J. H. S. xv. 
p. 287. 

The reason why Hermes, although 
κρειῶν ἐρατίζων (64), refrains from eating 
is not evident. Robertson Smith (fel. 
Sem. rev. ed. p. 306) remarks that 
Hermes is called βουφόνος (436, where 
see note), and that ‘‘the story seems to 
be one of the many legends about the 
origin of sacrifice.” The present passage, 
however, appears only to allude to the 
institution of sacrifice to the twelve gods, 
with special reference to Hermes’ in- 
clusion in the number (see on 128). 
Further, although Robertson Smith 
proves the sanctity of oxen in early 
times, it does not seem that the idea 
is present here. The sanctity would 
be violated by killing as well as by 
eating oxen; whereas Hermes has no 
scruple in killing, but only refrains from 
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καί Te μάλ᾽ ἱμείροντι, trephvt ἱερῆς κατὰ δειρῆς. 

ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν κατέθηκεν ἐς αὔλιον ὑψιμέλαθρον, 

δημὸν καὶ κρέα πολλά, μετήορα δ᾽ airy ἀνάειρε, 135 
σῆμα νέης φωρῆς: ἐπὶ δὲ ξύλα κάγκαν᾽ ἀείρας 

οὐλόποδ᾽ οὐλοκάρηνα πυρὸς κατεδάμνατ᾽ ἀύτμῇ. 





133. περῆν M: πέρην yp: πέρην᾽ ζαῦθ : mepan Barnes: περῆν᾽ Clarke: περ 


εἶν᾽ Allen 


κάρηβα Μ 


136. versum om. M φωνῆς codd.: φωρῆς Hermann cl. 
νεοσφαγίης Ruhnken: νεηφονίης Ilgen || ἀγείρας Ilgen 


885: 
137. οὐλοπόδ᾽ οὐλο- 





eating. The passage may imply that 
Hermes was unwilling to eat the flesh of 
any animal ; he was honoured λιβανωτοῖς 
καὶ ψαιστοῖς καὶ ποπάνοις Theopomp. 
ap. Porphyr. de abst. ii. 16 (at Methy- 
drion) ; milk and honey were offered to 
him (cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 72, 318 and 744). 
It is true that animals were also sacrificed 
to Hermes, e.g. a ram (Sauppe die Myster. 
von Andania, ausgewihlte Schrift. p. 
274), and a goat at Eleusis (C. 1. A. i. 
5), cf. a vase in the B. M. (Cat. ii. B 
362), and victims were offered at 
Cyllene (Gemin. elem. astr. i. 14); 50 
in Homeric times 7 398 (lambs and 
goats); but the local ritual recorded by 
the writer may have demanded a blood- 
less sacrifice. Otherwise we must accept 
Gemoll’s explanation that Hermes is 
humorously placed in an awkward 
predicament: he has sacrificed to the 
twelve gods, and is now about to begin 
his meal, like a human sacrificer ; but 
he remembers in time that he is himself 
one of the twelve, who have to be con- 
tent with the savour of sacrifice, without 
its substance. 

Apollodorus (iii. 10. 2) does not follow 
the hymn ; see Introd. p. 130. 

133. +mepfAn}: the scribe who wrote 
this (and perhaps πέρην᾽ also) intended 
to read περῆναι from περαίνω; but 
neither this verb nor περᾶν (Barnes’ 
conjecture usually accepted) are suitable 
to the act of eating. Perhaps πέρην 
may be retained as an adverb, πέρην 
κατά meaning ‘‘ across (the ἕρκος ὀδόντων) 
and down the throat.”” This would imply 
a lacuna, with a verb like καθίημι, cf. Q 
642 λαυκανίης καθέηκα, and T 209. The 
proposal in J. H. 8. xvii. p. 258 
ἱμείροντί περ εἷν᾽ would introduce this 
verb, but the metre seems decisive 
against the emendation. For the throat 
in this or similar contexts cf. also Eur. 
Jon 1037, Orest. 41, Nicand. Alex, 131. 

134f. There has been doubt about 


Hermes’ arrangement; but it seems 
clear that the two cows were divided 
into three parts: the skins were left 
outside on a flat rock (124); the flesh, 
chines, and tripe, etc. (122), which had 
been cooked on spits and then divided 
into twelve portions, were now brought 
into the cave (134), and put away ; lastl 

the heads and feet were burned. Τὶ 

MEN (i.e. δημὸν καὶ κρέα) is answered by 
ἐπὶ δέ. There is no question of a lacuna, 
as Schneidewin and Baumeister suppose. 

135. metHopa κτλ. ; Hermes stowed 
the portions higher up in the cave (? on 
a ledge of rock), ‘‘to be a memorial of 
his childish theft.” Here again, some 
of the commentators see allusion to the 
natural configuration of the cave, whose 
stalactites, in what way is not clear, 
suggested the “‘twelve portions.” It is 
more probable that Hermes was initiating 
some piece of ritual which was afterwards 
observed inside the cave, in honour of 
the twelve gods. 

136. pwpfc: Hermann’s neat emenda- 
tion depends on 385, where M (which is 
wanting here) alone has φωρήν ; see there 
on the word. 

Geipac: ἀγείρας, which is usually 
accepted, is not necessary: Hermes 
lifted, i.e. piled, fresh wood upon his old 
fire. The repetition of the verb is no 
objection. The fire was allowed to burn 
down to hot embers, before the meat 
could be roasted (121), as it was held 
directly over the fire on spits (cf. I 
212 1.) ; Hermes now needs a blazing fire 
to burn the heads and feet. 

137. οὐλόποϑ᾽ οὐλοκάρηνα : there was 
now nothing left of the cows except the 
heads and feet ; Ruhnken is therefore 
right in understanding these words as 
substantival, ‘‘all the feet and heads.” 
Gemoll compares ὁλόπτερος, ὁλόσχοινος, 
The words may belong to ritual (as 
Gemoll suggests) ; cf. ὁλοκαυτῶ. In any 
case οὐλο- is here from οὖλος, Ion. for 
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αὐτὰρ ἐπεί τοι πάντα κατὰ χρέος ἤνυσε δαίμων, 
σάνδαλα μὲν προέηκεν ἐς ᾿Αλφειὸν βαθυδίνην, 
> \ > Ἵ , / 3 > / / 
ἀνθρακιὴν δ᾽ ἐμάρανε, κόνιν δ᾽ ἀμάθυνε μέλαιναν 140 
παννύχιος: καλὸν δὲ φόως ἐπέλαμπε Σελήνης. 
Κυλλήνης δ᾽ αἷψ᾽ αὖτις ἀφίκετο δῖα κάρηνα 
ὄρθριος, οὐδέ τίς οἱ δολυχῆς ὁδοῦ ἀντεβόλησεν 
οὔτε θεῶν μακάρων οὔτε θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
50Χ 7 / \ 3 5] 7 ς a 
οὐδὲ κύνες AcAdKovTO: Διὸς δ᾽ ἐριούνιος “Ἑρμῆς 145 
δοχμωθεὶς μεγάροιο διὰ κλήϊθρον ἔδυνεν, 
αὔρῃ ὀπωρινῇ ἐναλίγκιος, HUT ὀμίχλη. 





138. τοι A ed. pr.: om. cet.: ἐπειδὴ Μ |j ἥνυςε] ηὔληςε M 
142. ἂψ Ilgen 
147. ὀμίχλην H 


M || κατέλαμπε M 
145. υἱὸς pro épufc Ilgen 


141. παννύχιον 
143. dpepia E: τι pro tic Hermann 





ὅλος, in spite of the fact that in 7 246 
οὐλοκάρηνος means ‘‘ with curly hair.” 

138. κατὰ ypéoc: for the Homeric 
κατὰ μοῖραν. So Apoll. Arg. Τ' 189. 

140. €udpane: for the form in «a 
Hermann compares ® 347 ἀνξηράνῃ. 
&udeune apparently = ‘‘ dusted,” 
*‘sanded,” like ἄμαθος. 

141. The line is ejected by Matthiae 
and others. Gemoll considers it incon- 
sistent with 99, 100, but genuine if 97, 
98 are an interpolation. There seems to 
be no serious difficulty (see on 97 f.). 
παννύχιοασ : all the rest of the night ; 
Gemoll compares πανημέριος in A 472; 
add β 434 παννυχίη and Σ 453 πᾶν ἢμαρ. 
M’s παννύχιον is less idiomatic, but could 
stand adverbially. 

ἐπέλαμπε : cf. P 650; but it is an 
open question whether κατέλαμπε (M) 
should not be preferred, as although not 
Homeric it is a very suitable word ; see 
L. and 5. 

144-- 521, ἢ. Aphr. 35; cf. A 339. 

145. οὐδέ : co-ordinate with οὐδέ τις 
143; the translation ““ποῦ even” 
(Edgar) is wrong. 

Διὸς... “Epufc: the expression is 
not very common, but perfectly good 
Greek in poetry from Homer onwards : 
οἵ. B 527 ᾿Ολῆος ταχὺς Αἴας, Hippon. jr. 
21 A Κυλλήνιε Μαιάδος Ἑρμῆ, Soph. Aj. 
172 Tavporéda Διὸς Αρτεμις, ibid. 1302, 
Anth. Pal. vi. 334. 8 Μαιάδος ‘Epua, 
Anth. Plan. i. 11. 3 Μαιάδος Ἑρμᾶν. 

146 f. The cave had an αὐλή in the 
open air (see on 26), but the μέγαρον, 
through the keyhole of which Hermes 

assed, must be identical with part, at 
east, of the ἄντρον. There is thus a 


tautology in saying ‘‘ he passed through 
the keyhole of the hall, and made straight 
for the cave.” But this repetition does 
not warrant us in suspecting 148, 149 
with Baumeister, or in seeing two re- 
censions with Hermann. 

The temple of Hermes was on the 
summit of Cyllene ; it was in ruins by 
the time of Pausanias (vii. 17.1). There 
is no record of the cave. 

146. δοχμωθεία : the use of δοχμός, 
δόχμιος in Homer (M 148, Ψ 116) shews 
that the verb means ‘‘turning sideways,” 
not, as Baumeister translates, incurvata 
cervice ; so of a boar turning suddenly 
Hes. Scut. 389. The passage is no doubt 
a reminiscence of ὃ 802 és θάλαμον δ᾽ 
εἰσῆλθε παρὰ KAnidos tuavra. There the 
subject is an εἴδωλον which is unsub- 
stantial; here δοχμωθείς and ἧκα ποσὶ 
προβιβῶν 149 shew that there is no meta- 
morphosis of Hermes, as some com- 
mentators suppose; the god only 
“squeezes through sideways,” like (i.e. 
as quickly or easily as) a wind or mist. 
The passage is no support to Roscher’s 
theory of a wind-god. 

147. Cf. § 207 δ᾽ ἀνέμου ws πνοιὴ ἐπέσ- 
συτο δέμνια κούρης (of adream). For the 
double comparison cf. Apoll. Arg. A 877 
αὐτὴ δὲ πνοιῇ ἰκέλη δέμας, Hir’ ὄνειρος (of 
Thetis). Here two aspects may be illus- 
trated, ‘‘as quick as the wind, as in- 
visible as air” ; probably, however, the 
comparison refers simply to the unsub- 
stantial quality of wind and air ; see on 
45. atipy ὀπωρινῇ : cf. ὀπωρινὸς Βορέης, 
ᾧ 346, ε 328, and, for ὀπωρινός, Schulze 
Q. £. 474, Danielsson p. 60. Quintus iv. 
111 has αὔρῃ ὑπηώῃ ἐναλίγκιον. 
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52." > »+ 2e/ , / 

ἰθύσας δ᾽ ἄντρου ἐξίκετο πίονα νηόν, 

3 \ : “ > / A Φ᾽. "Ὁ oo 
hea ποσὶ προβιβῶν: ov yap κτύπεν, ὥς περ ἐπ᾽ οὔδει. 


ἐσσυμένως δ᾽ ἄρα λίκνον ἐπῴχετο κύδιμος “Ῥρμῆς" 


160 


/ > 3 LA nr / 9 4 / 
omapyavov app ὠμοῖς εἴλυμένος NUTE τέκνον 
/ 2 7 βϑν....Ὁ ’ὔ n > 7 
νήπιον, ἐν παλάμῃσι περ᾽ ἐγνύσι λαῖφος ἀθύρων, 





148. ἰθύςας M: ieunac cet. || ἄντρον Μ 


énwoA Fick 


MD: nep’ irnuca x: 


150. huic versui puncta apponit M || écapyero Ilgen 
uénoc M || σπάργανα 0’ Ilgen || lacunam ante h. v. Schneidewin 


149. προβιβὼν McD || én” οὔδει} 
151. ἡλυ- 
152. nepirnvct 


nap’ irndci py: mahdunc περὶ M‘Daniel 1.6. : mapoirntc 


Hermann || λαῖφος ἀείρων Martin: Greipwn Ilgen: gpaidpdc ἀθύρων Ruhnken : 
Geupoon et ἐέργων (153) transp. Matthiae: λαίφες᾽ Gevpwn Ilgen: λαίφει Franke: — 


λαίφεα cUpwn Gemoll: exp&n M ‘Daniel 





148. ieUcac: governing ἄντροιο ‘‘ mak- 
ing straight for the cave”; cf. O 693, 
and the gen. after ἰθύς, a 119, y 17. 

πίονα νηόν : not the cave generally, 
but the inner part, which was the 
nymph’s special dwelling-place ; cf. the 
use of vads=the cella of a temple. The 
word recognizes her divinity, and perhaps 
alludes also to a later cult in the cave ; 
cf. 247. 

149. προβιβῶν : for the form see on 
225. 
ὥς περ én’ οὔθϑει, ‘‘as (might be ex- 
pected) on the floor”; i.e. there was no 
echo in the cave ; ef. the common Attic use 
of ws in οὐδὲ ἀδύνατος, ws Λακεδαιμόνιος, 
εἶπεν Thuc. iv. 84, etc. This sense 
seems quite satisfactory, though there is 
neatness in Fick’s ὥς περ ἐπωδῇ (B. 8. 
xxii. 269). 

151. It is doubtful whether there is an 
asyndeton here or at 153. Gemoll punc- 
tuates at ἀθύρων, but that participle and 
εἰλυμένος seem logically to depend on 
κεῖτο rather than on ἐπῴχετο. In either 
case, there is no need to suppose a lacuna, 
with Schneidewin. The asyndeton is 
a marked characteristic of this hymn ; 
cf. 17, 25, 111, 287, 488, 447, 478, 
482, 512. 

eiAuuénoc : there is of course no diffi- 
culty inthe accusative omdpyavor, 
although the dative is Homeric with 
this verb, and occurs in 245, 

152. περ᾽ irnuci: περί, ‘‘ about his 
thighs,” is required by the sense, as in 
Theocr. xxv. 242 wep’ ἰγνύῃσιν ἕλιξε κέρκον 
(where there are similar variants) ; παρά, 
of p, is less good, as we should expect 
παρ᾽ iyvias. The question whether περί 
can admit elision, is raised on Pindar OJ. 
iv. 265, vi. 38, and (in composition) 
Pyth. iii. 52, Nem. xi. 40, fr. 122. In 


_ (with « again elided), 


composition there are exx. in Hesiod 
(Theog. 678 περίαχε, 733 περοίχεται), and 
even in Attic (Aesch. Ag. 1144 περεβά- 
λοντο, Hum. 637 περεσκήνωσεν, recog- 
nised by scholia), For the evidence of 
inscriptions cf. C. J. G. 1064 περ᾽ ἐμεῖο 
(Megara), 1688 πέροδος = περίοδος (Delphi). 
Schulze Q. #.133 n. 7, Smyth Jonic § 683 
allow no exceptions; Kthner- Blass i. 
§ 58 give the exceptions to the general 
rule ; van Leeuwen ποῖ. p. 540 defends 
the elision in Aeolic and Doric. See 
further La Roche Hom. Unters. i. p. 
121, schol. A on O 651 where Hellanicus 
took περ ἑταίρου for περί, Αἰολικῶς. The 
possibility of the elision in Pindar seems 
clearly established, and the licence may 
very well be allowed in a hymn which ad- 
mits forms like ἀθρόᾶς 106. M‘Daniel’s 
non-Ionic παλάμῃς περὶ would remove 
the elision. 

λαῖφος Gevpwn: both words seem 
sound ; ‘‘ playing with the bed-clothes ” 
is evidently the meaning required. λαῖ- 
gos is not found elsewhere in this sense. 
The construction is hard; ἀθυρομένη 
(485) is of a musical instrument, the 
pass. of a cognate like μοῦσαν ἀθύρων, 
h. Pan 15. Other exx. in L, and S., 
whether material or figurative, are cog- 
nate. But the construction is essentially 
similar to παίζειν with acc. of person, 
‘‘nlay with,” Anth. Pal. ix. 49 παίζετε 
τοὺς per’ ἐμέ, tb. x. 64 and 70, Lucian 
Nigr. 20. Possibly, however, the ori- 
ginal was a dat. λαίφει, or better λαέφεσ᾽ 
Gemoll’s λαίφεα 
σύρων is flat. Matthiae’s exchange of 
ἀθύρων and ἐέργων is negatived by the 
objection that χέλυν ἀθύρων should mean 
(with an instrument) playing on his 
shell ; but Hermes is simply holding it 
like a toy (418 is different). 
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κεῖτο, χέλυν ἐρατὴν ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς ἐέργων. 
μητέρα δ᾽ οὐκ ἄρ᾽ ἔληθε θεὰν θεός, εἶπέ τε μῦθον" 
τίπτε σύ, ποικιλομῆτα, πόθεν τόδε νυκτὸς ἐν ὥρῃ 
ἔρχῃ, ἀναιδείην ἐπιειμένε; 
ἢ τάχ᾽ ἀμήχανα δεσμὰ περὶ πλευρῇσιν ἔχοντα 
Anroisov ὑπὸ χερσὶ διὲκ προθύροιο περήσειν, 
ἢ σὲ φέροντα μεταξὺ κατ᾽ ἄγκεα φηλητεύσειν. 
ἔρρε πάλιν: μεγάλην σε πατὴρ ἐφύτευσε μέριμναν 
'θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποισι καὶ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι. 
τὴν & “Epps μύθοισιν ἀμείβετο κερδαλέοισι" 
μῆτερ ἐμή, τί με ταῦτα τιτύσκεαι Hite τέκνον 


155 
n 7- Υ 
νῦν σε μὰλ οἴω 


i, 
4 


160 





154. ἔλαθε Μ || εἶπε δὲ Ilgen 155. τάδε codd.: corr. Wolf || σχέτλιε pro 
τίπτε cU Gemoll 156. ὃέ ce D 157. OUcay’ M: dOuUcray’ Ilgen: dic τός᾽ 
Hermann: ἢ (pro fi) τάχ᾽ Barnes || πλευροῖςσι p 158. d1iexk MELDB: δι᾽ ἐκ 
cet.: corr. Baumeister || λητοίδεω Hermann 159. φέροντα M: λαβόντα cet. : 
ἑ λαβόντα κατ᾽ ἄγκας Ilgen || λαθόντα Matthiae: ἢ σὲ κακὸν τὰ wéTaze Schmitt : 
i ce κολὸν sive κολοβὸν Schmidt || φηλητεύςειν Ὁ : φιλ- cet. || ἠὲ λάοντα ud)’ 


620 Ludwich 


160. τάλαν pro πάλιν Ruhnken 


ots 
161. θνητῶν E 163. 


TiTUcKeal codd.: Sdedickea: Pierson: πινύσκεις Ruhnken 





155. τίπτε. . . méeen: the double 
question does not ‘‘indicate the haste of 
the speaker” (Baumeister), but is the 
usual succinct idiom, like the familiar ris 
πόθεν, etc. τόϑε, “in this way,” or 
‘* hither,” as not infrequently in Homer, 
especially in the Odyssey ; see M. and R. 
on a 409. Only the singular occurs in 
this local sense; the corruption of the 
mss. (τάδε) is paralleled by one ms. (N) 
in a 409. 

156. GnaidefHn émeméne=A 149. 

157-159. The passage is usually con- 
sidered corrupt ; Matthiae’s λαθόντα has 
been accepted, but this would not account 
for λαβόντα, much less φέροντα. The latter 
can be retained in the sense of ‘‘raiding”’: 
for the absolute use (common in com- 
bination with ἄγειν) ef. Pind. Ol. viii. 
14 εἴ τις ἐκ δόμων φέρει, Arist. Hg. 205 
ὅτι ἀγκύλαις ταῖς χερσὶν ἁρπάζων φέρει, 
Demosth. v. 12 ἀργύριον. . . οἴχεται 
φέρων. The alternatives are that Hermes 
will either be caught by Apollo, or (if 
he escapes) he will live an outlaw’s life 
in the glens, eked out by occasional 
raids. μεταξύ may thus stand: Hermes 
would ‘‘rob by whiles,”’ when necessity 
should compel; οἵ, 287 ὁπόταν κρειῶν 
ἐρατίζων ἀντῆς κτλ. μεταξύ might also 
be “meanwhile,” i.e. ““ἀ0}} you are 
finally caught,” opposed to τάχα 157, 
and this would give equally good sense. 


The substitution of μέταζε is possible ; 
the word is corrupted into μεταξύ in Hes. 
Op. 394. The meaning will then be 
‘* you will live a robber’s life ever after- 
wards.” For wooded hills as the resort 
of brigands cf. 287, Dicaearch. i. 8 
(geogr. min. i. p. 100 Miiller), Anth. 
Pal. vii. 544, Juv, iii. 307 with Mayor’s 
note. 

Whatever the reading or translation 
of 159, there are certainly two co-ordinate 
alternatives; # (159) cannot stand for 
μᾶλλον 4, as Matthiae and Gemoll sup- . 
pose (i.e. “1 think you will be caught 
sooner than you will have another chance 
of stealing’). The particle in 157 is 
therefore disjunctive, and should be 
accented with Barnes ἤ. 

158. Λητοΐδου: the patronymic is 
not found in Homer; the older form 
would be Λητοΐδεω, which Hermann 
needlessly restores. 

160. πάλιν should not be supplanted 
by Ruhnken’s τάλαν. Maia wishes to 
escape the responsibility, and bids her 
son ‘‘go back again,” to the scene of his 
depredations. Cf. πτᾶσα πάλιν, of 
Persephone’s forced deparature, h. Dem. 
398. 

165, τιτύσκεαι : if this word is to be 
kept it must bear the sense of τιτύσκετο 
θεσπιδαὲς πῦρ & 342 and of the cognate 
τετύκοντό τε δαῖτα etc., but with a figura- 


158 
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νήπιον, ὃς μάλα παῦρα μετὰ φρεσὶν αἴσυλα οἶδε, 
7 Ν ς 7 ᾽ ΄ 
ταρβαλέον, καὶ «μητρὸς ὑπαιδείδοικεν ἐνυπάς ; 165 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ τέχνης ἐπιβήσομαι, ἥ τις ἀρίστη, 
/ τς Ἂς \ \ ὃ / »O\ al 
βουκολέων ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ διαμπερές" οὐδὲ θεοῖσι 
Aw 3 » 
νῶϊ pet ἀθανάτοισιν ἀδώρητοι Kal ἄλιστοι 
> n n / > / > e \ 4 
αὐτοῦ τῇδε μένοντες ἀνεξόμεθ᾽, ὡς σὺ κελεύεις. 





/ 57 ΄ > > / 3 / 
βέλτερον ἤματα πάντα pet ἀθανάτοις ὀαρίζειν 170 
πλούσιον, ἀφνειόν, πολυλήϊον, ἢ κατὰ δῶμα 
164. πολλὰ ἐνὶ φρεεὶν ἄρμενα M || παῦρα --- αἴομλα Ruhnken 165. ταρ- 


βαλέων 1, 


166. TiuHc pro τέχνηα Matthiae 


167. Bouxohéwn] βουλεύων 


codd.: corr. Ludwich (βουκολέειν Gemoll): 6ABizein seu πλουτίΖζειν Schneidewin : 
ἀγλαϊῶν Baumeister: κηθϑεύειν Stadtmiiller: κυϑαίνων Dyroff (Schanz’s Beitrdge 


z. hist. Syntax ix. 69) 


168. ἄπαστοι MxAtDp: ἄλιοστοι y (sc. ET in textu: 


At 
LII superser.): Gnacro: etiam L,NPR,: GnmAacro: R.: GnAicro: ACL.Q: ἄπ crot 


B: Gnucro: Hermann 


169. αὕτως pro αὐτοῦ Matthiae || Gezéuc5o’ M 





tive application: ‘‘ why do you give 
me this dressing?” In Greek this is 
conveyed by πλύνειν, which properly 
applies to things, clothes, tripe, etc., 
and has the parallels lavata di testa, 
laver la téte in the Romance languages, 
‘‘dust his jacket,” ‘‘dress him down” 
in English. A legitimate construction 
is also provided for ταῦτα. Of course 
there is no other instance of this sense 
of τιτύσκεσθαι or Tevxew. Pierson’s con- 
jecture dedicxear is strongly supported 
by the very similar passage T 200f. 
Πηλεΐδη, μὴ δή μ᾽ ἐπέεσσί ye νηπύτιον 
ὡς | ἔλπεο δειδίξεσθαι, ἐπεὶ σάφα οἶδα καὶ 
αὐτὸς | ἠμὲν κερτομίας ἠδ᾽ αἴσυλα μυθή- 
σασθαι. The change from τ to ὃ, how- 
ever, is improbable, for the instances 
given on h. Ap. 244 (δρύφακτος τρύφακτος 
etc.) are phonetic rather than graphical. 
It should be noted that δειδίξεσθαι is 
fut. of δειδίσσομαι ““ frighten,” whereas 
δεδίσκεαι should mean ‘‘ welcome” from 
δεδίσκομαι. The correct form would 
therefore be δεδίσσεαι, which, however, 
is further from the mss. Later writers 
seem to have confused the two verbs; 
cf. Arist. Lys. 564 édedicxero “scared.” 
164. παῦρα and aicuAa are un- 
doubtedly the best readings, the latter 
word being supported by the Homeric 
passage quoted above, where schol. B 
gives the correct sense αἴσυλα τὰς παρὰ 
τὸ καθῆκον λεγομένας ἀπειλάς : ‘like a 
child who knows few words of blame.” 
M’s reading πολλὰ... ἄρμενα would 
imply much the same thing conversely, 


but the negative παῦρα is more effective, 
and to protest against a child possessing 
‘*fit thoughts ” is perhaps too cynical. 
The point is that Hermes can blame as 
well as be blamed. 

165. καὶ μητρός κτλ. : added as a 
kind of afterthought, as the acc. rap- 
βαλέον precedes. 

167. Bouxohéoon : this correction may 
be accepted ; for the error of the mss. 
cf. N 445, where, for βουκολέοντι, the 


κο 

pap. 8. M. 732 has βουλεοντι.0 The 
older attempts, either to make βουλεύειν 
govern an accusative, or to take it 
absolutely, ἐμέ following ἐπιβήσομαι, are 
impossible. For the metaphor cf. the 
use of ποιμαίνω in Pind. Jsthm. iv. 12, 
Aesch. Hum. 91. 

168. Of the two readings, ἄλιστοι is 
the better; throughout the hymn Hermes 
makes a point of being recognised as a 
god, to whom gifts and prayers belong. 
Moreover, ἄπαστοι is unsuitable; Hermes 
and his mother were not starving, with 
ἀμφίπολοι, and stores of nectar and 
ambrosia (248). Ridgeway (J. P. xvii. 
Ῥ. 109) need not have objected to the 
form ἄλιστος, although ἄλλιστος is else- 
where found (see L. and S.); for the 
double form cf. πολύλιστος and πολύλ- 
λιστος. 

169. αὐτοῦ tHe: Matthiae quotes 
Herod. vii. 141 αὐτοῦ τῇδε μενέομεν. 
Add Hom. ep. iii. 5. In Hermes’ mouth 
the words are contemptuous, ‘‘in this 
hole and corner.” 
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159 


ἄντρῳ ἐν ἠερόεντι θαασσέμεν: ἀμφὶ δὲ τιμῆς, 
κἀγὼ τῆς ὁσίης ἐπιβήσομαι ἧς περ ᾿Απόλλων. 
εἰ δέ κε μὴ δώῃσι πατὴρ ἐμός, ἢ ToL ἔγωγε 


πειρήσω, δύναμαι, φηλητέων ὄρχαμος εἶναι. 


175 


εἰ δέ μ᾽ ἐρευνήσει Λητοῦς ἐρικυδέος vids, 

ἄλλο τί οἱ καὶ μεῖζον ὀΐομαι ἀντιβολήσειν. 
εἶμι γὰρ εἰς Τυθῶνα μέγαν δόμον ἀντυτορήσων" 
ἔνθεν ἅλις τρίποδας περικαλλέας ἠδὲ λέβητας 


7 \ / [2 5 3) 7 
πορθήσω καὶ χρυσόν, ἅλις T αἴθωνα σίδηρον, 


180 


καὶ πολλὴν ἐσθῆτα: σὺ δ᾽ ὄψεαι, al κ᾽ ἐθέλῃσθα. 
ΩΝ ε , SF) ee \ 3 ΄, δέν 3 
ὥς οὐ μὲν p ἔπεεσσι πρὸς ἀλλήλους ayopevor, 
κ᾿ > ἜΧΕΝ, \ \ i μὴ 
vios T αἰγιόχοιο Διὸς καὶ πότνια Μαῖα. 
2\ 3» 18 / / ca) “ 
ἠὼς δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φόως θνητοῖσι φέρουσα 
al ‘ 3 
ὥρνυτ᾽ am ᾿Ωκεανοῖο Babvppoov' αὐτὰρ ᾿Απόλλων 18 
3 / > > / / / BA 
Ογχηστόνδ᾽ adixave κιών, πολυήρατον ἄλσος 





112. τυχῆς codd.: Tuc Gemoll: tif Schneidewin 
175. ϑύναμαι δὲ φιλητεύων codd. (φιλητέον M) : 


174, αὐτὸς pro A Toi Ilgen 


173. κἀγὼ M: ἥπερ E 


_ δὲ om. ed. pr. : φηλητέων vel φηλητῶν Stephanus || ante et post dUNaual inter- 


punxit Bothe 


181. aixe éeéAncea “1 (αἴκε) 


183. uaia] μήτηρ M 186. 


éryHcTénd” codd. praeter II (ὄγχηστόνϑ) D (6ryHcTon 3’) 





172. ἀμφὶ δὲ τιμῆς: for ἀμφί with 
genitive τὸ de cf. Il 826 πίδακος ἀμφ᾽ 
ὀλίγης, θ 267 ἀμφ᾽ Αρεος φιλότητος. 
Gemoll’s τιμῇς does not seem indispens- 


able. In A. Dem. 85 the accusative is 
used in the same phrase. See H. G. 
§ 184. 


173. κἀγώ : in Homer only καὶ ἐγώ 
without crasis. For crasis with καί see 
on A. Dem. 13. 

175. The quantity of φηλητέων (even 
if we write it φιλητέων) requires the 
omission of δέ, but the punctuation is 
uncertain. Demetrius down to Franke, 
inclusive, read πειρήσω" δύναμαι φηλη- 
τέων ὄρχαμος εἶναι. Bothe and Schneide- 
win, followed by Baumeister, Gemoll, 
and Ludwich, take δύναμαι parentheti- 
cally, which is far more elegant here. 
Cf. the parenthetic σαφὲς δ᾽ οὐκ ofda 208, 
τὰ δέ τ᾽ οἷδε καὶ αὐτός 376, ἐρατὴ δέ οἱ 
ἕσπετο φωνή 426. This frequent use of 
parenthesis is akin to that of asyndeton 
(see on 151), and is in keeping with the 
staccato style of the hymn. For φηλητής 
in connexion with Hermes see on 67, 
and ef. infra 292. 

176. ef 0€ μ᾽ ἐρευνήςει : there is here 
hardly any distinction to be drawn 
between this use of ef with the future 
and of εἴ κε with the subjunctive 174. 


Strictly, the former use should imply 
greater probability or necessity ; see 
H. G. § 292 b, and § 326. 5. 

178. μέγαν ϑόμον ἀντιτορήςων : cf. 
K 267, where for ἀντιτορήσας Déderlein 
(Gloss. 672) reads dvreropjcas. This is 
probable, as the preposition ἀντι- seems 
out of place. There is, however, no 
reason why the real form should not 
have been forgotten by later imitators, 
and the false ἀντιτορέω ἀντιτόρησις coined. 
The fact that the hymn-writer seems to 
have known the form reropeiy (see on 
119), and that Aristophanes has rero- 
phow, need not tempt us to conjecture 
ἀντετορήσων. ; 

179. tpinodac cri. =v 217. 181--Θ 
471, w 511; οἵ, A353. For the wealth 
of the temple at Pytho see h. Ap. 536 
and infra 335. 

183. M’s μήτηρ seems to be not so 
much a gloss on Maia as a reminiscence 
of the familiar Homeric phrase ; on the 
other hand it is of course possible that 
μήτηρ is original, and Maia a gloss. 

186. For the precinct of Poseidon see 
on ἡ. Ap. 280. ‘The accent on the place- 
name Onchestus varies betweeen oxytone 
and proparoxytone in the mss. at B 506 
and here; at ἡ. Ap. 230 they all have the 
proparoxytone. The genitive, however, 
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ς \ 3 7 / » / 
ἁγνὸν ἐρισφαράγου Τ᾿ανηόχου" ἔνθα γέροντα 
κνώδαλον εὗρε νέμοντα παρὲξ ὁδοῦ, ἕρκος ἀλωῆς. 
τὸν πρότερος προσέφη Λητοῦς ἐρικυδέος υἱός" 
9 / 3 al / 7 
@ γέρον Ογχηστοῖο βατοδρόπε ποίήεντος, 190 
na > \ / / ΕῚ 7 Ces 
Bods ἀπὸ Ilvepins διζήμενος ἐνθάδ᾽ ἱκάνω, 
πάσας θηλείας, πάσας κεράεσσιν ἑλικτάς, 
.9 ΡΣ ς ¢ \ n »Ω n 3, J 
ἐξ ἀγέλης" ὁ δὲ ταῦρος ἐβόσκετο μοῦνος ἀπ᾽ ἄλλων 
κυάνεος, χαροποὶ δὲ κύνες κατόπισθεν ἕποντο 
Ὶ h an 
τέσσαρες, NUTE φῶτες, ὁμόφρονες" οἱ μὲν ἔλειφθεν, 195 
οἵ τε κύνες 6 τε ταῦρος, ὃ δὴ περὶ θαῦμα τέτυκται" 
\ 3 54 2 / / / 
ταὶ δ᾽ ἔβαν ἠελίοιο νέον καταδυομένοιο 





188. νέμοντα] ἐλῶντα Ilgen: λέγοντα Schneidewin: Gudnta Tyrrell: θέλοντα 
Barnes || κνώϑαλον] κάνθαλον Ilgen: ikudda Groddeck : τρόχμαλον seu νωχαλὸν 


Hermann: κλῶνας 6 γ᾽ Schneidewin: καμπύλον Stoll 
196. TéruKTON II || μέγα pro περὶ Wolf 


193. €Bdckero om. p 
“OUCOMENOIO Voss 


190. Badorpéne Ilgen 
197, κατα- 





is uniformly -ofo, and the paradosis pre- 
scribed the oxytone (Herodian i. 223. 29 
Lenz). We have therefore written the 
word oxytone in both hymns. 

187. épicpapdrou: not in Homer ; cf. 
Bacchyl. v. 20 Ζηνὸς ἐρισφαράγου. 

188. If this line is corrupt, as is usu- 
ally supposed, no convincing emendation 
has yet appeared. The commentators 
(except Gemoll) assume that κνώδαλον 
disguises an adjective, with γέροντα, or 
a substantive, as object of a participle 
after εὗρε. With regard to this participle, 
it is clear that νέμοντα will stand if 
κνώδαλον is sound; if not, some other 
verb is required, as νέμειν ἕρκος makes 
no sense. In J. H. 8. xvii. p. 259 
the manuscript reading was defended : 
κνώδαλον usually connotes some sort of 
monster (e.g. a serpent), but it is used 
of beasts in general in Hes. Theog. 582, 
and of beasts of burden or draught- 
animals in Aesch. P. V. 478, Pind. 
Pyth. x. 36. It is not out of keeping 
with the style of this hymn to take it 
here of ‘‘ his ox or his ass,” probably 
of the latter. While the old man was 
at work (βατοδρόπε 190, ἔσκαπτον 207), 
he let graze (νέμοντα) his ‘‘ beast” by 
the roadside, i.e. outside the ἀλωή. 
There would still be ἕρκος ἀλωῆς to 
explain ; and here perhaps lies the main 
difficulty. Gemoll, who alone of the 
editors defends the text, understands 
νέμειν to take a double acc., ‘‘letting 
his beast graze on the fence,” which 


_ may have been a hedge (cf. βατοδρόπε), 


although in ὦ 224 the ἕρκος ἀλωῆς is a 
stone-wall ; but the construction νέμειν 
τινά τι Seems impossible, and Xen. Cyr. 
iii. 2. 20 is no parallel. The alternative 
(suggested in J. H. S. 1.6.) is to take 
ἕρκος ἀλωῆς metaphorically, in apposition 
to κνώδαλον, “the stay of his vineyard.” 
This would be a parody of the Homeric 
ἕρκος ᾿Αχαιῶν, of Ajax ; cf. πύργος ᾿Αχαιοῖς, 
ἕρμα πόληος, and ἕρκος ᾽Ολύμπου viii. 3, 
of Ares. The parody is not a more 
violent perversion of Homeric usage 
than πίονα ἔργα 127. Possibly, however, 
ἕρκος is a corruption of ἐκτός (ef. h. Aphr. 
159 ἄρκτων, ἐκ τῶν). Otherwise we must 
assume a corruption in κνώδαλον, which, 
however, though found in Hom., Hes., 
and Attic poetry, is too unfamiliar to 
be readily substituted. 

190. Barodpéne: cf. the description 
of Laertes in the vineyard, ὦ 230 χειρῖδάς 
τ᾽ ἐπὶ χερσὶ βάτων ἕνεκ᾽. 

192, Kepdeccin ἑλικτάσ: apparentl 
equivalent to the Homeric ἕλικας, whieh 
the hymn-writer must have understood 
to mean ‘‘with crumpled horn.” See 
Leaf on I 466. 

195. HUTe φῶτες, dudpponec, “clever 
as men, and one in heart” (Edgar). 

196. ὃ OH... τέτυκται: cf. = 549 
τὸ δὴ περὶ θαῦμα τέτυκτο, which disposes 
of Wolf's μέγα for περί here. 

197. Kataduvouénoio: for the metrical 
lengthening of the v see Schulze ᾧ. Z. 
p. 186 f. 
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ἐκ μαλακοῦ λειμῶνος, ἅπὸ γλυκεροῖο νομοῖο. 
ταῦτά μοι εἰπέ, γεραιὲ παλαιγενές, εἴ που ὄπωπας 
ἀνέρα ταῖσδ᾽ ἐπὶ βουσὶ διαπρήσσοντα κέλευθον. 200 


\ > ς ᾽ 4 

τὸν © ὁ γέρων μύθοισιν 
ὦ φίλος, ἀργαλέον μὲν ὅσ᾽ 
πάντα λέγειν: πολλοὶ γὰρ 


ἀμειβόμενος προσέειπεν" 
ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἴδουτο 
ὁδὸν πρήσσουσιν ὁδῖται, 


τῶν οἱ μὲν κακὰ πολλὰ μεμαότες, οἱ δὲ μάλ᾽ ἐσθλά, 
a \ \ / ΡΣ. “ 
φοιτῶσιν: χαλεπὸν δὲ δαήμεναί ἐστιν ἕκαστον. 205 
/ 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ πρόπαν ἦμαρ és ἠέλιον καταδύντα 
ἔσκαπτον περὶ γουνὸν ἀλωῆς οἰνοπέδοιο" 
a 3 an 
παῖδα δ᾽ ἔδοξα, φέριστε, σαφὲς δ᾽ οὐκ οἶδα, νοῆσαι, 
ὅς τις ὁ παῖς ἅμα βουσὶν éixpaipnow ὀπήδει 
νήπιος, εἶχε δὲ ῥάβδον, ἐπιστροφάδην δ᾽ ἐβάδιζεν, 210 
> / 3 > / 4 3 Ν 5 / > Lal 
ἐξοπίσω 5 avéepye, κάρη δ᾽ ἔχεν ἀντίον avTo. 
n .᾽ ε 7] ς δὲ a 00 / na > 7 
φῆ ῥ᾽ ὁ γέρων: ὁ δὲ θᾶσσον ὁδὸν κίε μῦθον ἀκούσας. 
οἰωνὸν δ᾽ ἐνόει τανυσίπτερον, αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἔγνω 





200. κέλευθα Μ 


σ 
Ernesti 203. ὁδῖται E 
codd.: corr. Barnes 


cin M: edxpaipoicin p || 


202. ἴδοιμι M: ἴδοιτο cet.: ἴδοι Tic ci, Barnes: ἴϑοιο 


205. gorr@cin] mpriccoucin M || ϑαήμλιεναι ἐςτὶν 
208. νοήςας M || 0za] ὄπωπα Ruhnken 
ὁπηϑεῖν Schafer 


209. ἐὔκραιρῆ- 
211. ἔχεν codd.: ἔχον Hermann 


212. μῦθον ἀκούσας My (sc. yp’. margo ELIIT): goiBoc ἀπόλλων cet. 





202. ἴδοιτο: the omission of is, 
though rare, is here amply justified by 
N 287 οὐδέ κεν ἔνθα τεόν ye μένος καὶ 
χεῖρας ὄνοιτο, Χ 199 ὡς δ᾽ ἐν ὀνείρῳ οὐ 
δύναται φεύγοντα διώκειν ; so in Hes. 
Theog. 741, and (with a participle) Op. 
12, v. 1. 291, h. xxix. 6, and & 58 (γνοίη 
Aristoph.). See Kiihner-Jelf § 373. 6, 
L. and 8. s.v. τις. In later poetry οἵ. 
e.g. Theocr. xvii. 41 ; for prose cf. Xen. 
Symp. i. 8, Rep. Ath. i. 10. The in- 
definite third person is preferable to M’s 
tort, which, however, is not necessarily 
a correction. 

206. πρόπαν . . . KaTaOUNTa: a 
common formula; A 601 etc. 

207. roundN ἀλωῆς οἰνοπέθοιο = a 
198, Χ 193; cf. also I 534, = 57. 

208 f. ἔϑοξα (in Homer ἐδόκησαλ) : 
qualified by the parenthetical σαφὲς δ᾽ 
οὐκ olda; ὅς Tic κτλ. is only loosely 
connected with παῖδα, not governed by 
οἷδα : ‘‘ whoever the boy was that .. .” 
For this use of ὅς τις cf. 277, 311, h. 
Dem. 58, 119, and often in Attic poetry 
(Blaydes on Arist. Vub. 883). 

210. émictpo@ddun: from side to side, 
as he followed the oxen; cf. Hippocr. 


Mochlikon 20 ὁδοιπορέουσι δὲ περιστρο- 
φάδην ὡς βόες, and vv. 226, 357. 

211. ἔχεν, ‘‘held,” ‘“‘kept” their 
heads facing him (see on 77). Her- 
mann’s éxov, changing the subject, is 
not necessary. ἀντίον αὐτῷ : the dative 
with this adverb is not Homeric. The 
old man is not here said to tell Apollo 
that Hermes went in the direction of 
Pylos, though this information is im- 
plied in 354f. τὸν δ᾽ ἐφράσατο βροτὸς 
ἀνὴρ | εἰς ᾿Ιύλον εὐθὺς ἐλῶντα, and in 216 
Apollo starts for Pylos. We need not, 
however, suppose a lacuna; if there is 
any inconsistency, it may be attributed 
to the hymn-writer. : 

213. οἰωνὸν. . . τανυείπτερον : it is 
disputed whether this refers to the old 
man’s obscure hinting, which Apollo 
interprets like an ‘‘omen,” or whether 
the god actually saw a bird, which 
helped to clear up the mystery. Ban- 
meister and Gemoll take the former 
view, understanding τανυσίπτερον as a 
mere epitheton ornans, here inappropriate 
to οἰωνός. This explanation seems highly 
improbable, and it is clear that an actual 
bird of omen is intended, which informed 


M 
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φηλητὴν γεγαῶτα Διὸς παῖδα Kpoviwvos. 


ἐσσυμένως δ᾽ ἤϊξεν ἄναξ Διὸς υἱὸς ᾿Απόλλων 


215 


és Πύλον ἠγαθέην διζήμενος εἰλίποδας βοῦς, 
πορφυρέῃ νεφέλῃ κεκαλυμμένος εὐρέας ὥμους" 
ἔχνια τ᾽ εἰσενόησεν Ἑκηβόλος εἶπέ τε μῦθον" 

ὦ πόποι, ἦ μέγα θαῦμα τόδ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὁρῶμαι 


ἴχνια μὲν τάδε γ᾽ ἐστὶ βοῶν ὀρθοκραιράων, 


220 


\ lal ; 
ἀλλὰ πάλιν τέτραπται ἐς ἀσφοδελὸν λειμῶνα" 
/ / 
βήματα δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς τάδε γίγνεται οὔτε γυναικός, 
» / nm ἈΝ Te 5 / 
οὔτε λύκων πολιῶν οὔτ ἄρκτων οὔτε λεόντων" 
7 f- 3 
οὔτε TL κενταύρου λασιαύχενος ἔλπομαι εἶναι, 


a lal \ / 
ὅς τις τοῖα πέλωρα βιβᾷ ποσὶ καρπαλίμοισιν" 


225 


a / ς an 
αἰνὰ μὲν ἔνθεν ὁδοῖο, τὰ δ᾽ αἰνότερ᾽ ἔνθεν ὁδοῖο. 
“ ? / 
ὡς εἰπὼν ἤϊξεν ἄναξ Διὸς υἱὸς ᾿Απόλλων, 





214. φιλητὴν ΜΌΠΠ : φιλοτὴν E: φηλωτὴν yp: corr. ed. pr. 
217. κεκαλυχκένοι II, qui versum cruce notat 


215 om. L 


218,219 om. M 2424. οὐδέ 


Hermann || ἔλπομαι εἶναι My (sc. in text. E: in marg. yp’. LIT): ἔςτιν éuota 


cet. (ἔστιν IL: ἤστην L) || versum cruce notat II 


διεπυρπαλάμησεν Stadtmiiller 


225. οὔτις Ludwich || βιβὰς 





Apollo that the thief was Hermes (214). 
This view is also supported by Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 10. 2, 5) of δὲ ἰδεῖν μὲν παῖδα 
ἐλαύνοντα ἔφασκον, οὐκ ἔχειν δὲ εἰπεῖν, 
ποῖ ποτε ἠλάθησαν διὰ τὸ μὴ εὑρεῖν ἴχνος 
δύνασθαι. μαθὼν δὲ ἐκ τῆς μαντικῆς 
τὸν κεκλοφότα, πρὸς Μαῖαν εἰς Κυλλήνην 
παραγίνεται. 

On the route taken by Apollo 
(Onchestus—Pylos—Cyllene) see Introd. 

. 131. 
᾿ 216. The first mention of Pylos; the 
Alpheus .was the only geographical 
indication given in the account of the 
actual journey (101). 

217. Of. Π 360 and 790. The dark 
cloud here makes the god invisible, as 
in E186. In O 153 ἀμφὲ δέ μιν Oviev 
νέφος ἐστεφάνωτο the ‘‘ fragrant cloud” 
is rather for adornment than conceal- 
ment; so in Hor. Od. i. 2. 39 nube 
candentes hwmeros amictus | augur 
Apollo. 

224. The reference to the centaur’s 
foot-prints does not help to determine 
the date of the hymn, as the writer 
does not explain his conception of the 
centaur. This verse leaves the question 
open, whether he regarded the centaur 
as a hairy wild man, with nothing 
equine in form (probably the original 
and Homeric conception; see Mannhardt 


A. W. Ff. p. 79f.); or as having two 
human and two equine legs (as in archaic 
art, e.g. the chest of Cypselus); or, 
finally, with four horse’s legs (the fifth-. 
century type). On the centaurs see 
reff. in Roscher Lew. s.v. 

ἔλπομαι εἶναι, “1 guess they are 
not,” livelier than ἐστὶν ὁμοῖα, but there 
is no difficulty about the construction 
of the latter ; they are alternatives. 

225. βιβᾷ : the form is supported by 


149 προβιβῶν, ἢ. Ap. 138 ἐβίβασκεν, 


Pind. Οὐ. xiv. 25 βιβῶντα. In T 22, H 
213 Aristophanes (followed by most edd.) 
restored the forms from βιβάς for the 
vulgate βιβῶν. 

226. αἰνὰ μέν κτλ. : according to 
some editors, αἰνὰ μέν refers to the cow’s 
footprints, τὰ δ᾽ aivérepa to those of 
Hermes. This view is quite possible, 
as, although Apollo recognises the tracks 
of the cows, their backward direction 
might strike him as ‘‘strange.” But 
it is better to understand that Apollo’s 
astonishment refers here to Hermes’ un- 
earthly spoor, ‘‘strange here, and 
stranger there ’— wherever Apollo looked 
from one side of the road to the other. 
Hermes floundered, ἐπιστροφάδην ἐβάδιζεν 
210, or bustled across the road, διαπυρ- 
παλάμησεν ὁδοῦ τὸ μὲν ἔνθα, τὸ δ᾽ ἔνθα 
357. 
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Κυλλήνης δ᾽ ἀφίκανεν ὄρος καταείμενον ὕλῃ, 
/ 3 nm / 4 / 
πέτρης εἰς κευθμῶνα βαθύσκιον, ἔνθα τε νύμφη 


ἀμβροσίη ἐλόχευσε Διὸς παῖδα Kpoviwvos. 


230 


> \ ΔῈ / 3 » 2 ΄ 
ὀδμὴ δ᾽ ἱμερόεσσα St οὔρεος ἠγαθέοιο 
κίδνατο, πολλὰ δὲ μῆλα ταναύποδα βόσκετο ποίην. 


7 “. 
ἔνθα τότε σπεύδων κατεβήσατο λάϊνον οὐδὸν 
/ / \ / 
ἄντρον és nepoev ἑκατηβόλος αὐτὸς ᾿Απόλλων. 


τὸν δ᾽ 

/ 
χωόμενον 
σπάργαν᾽ 


Ν 

ὡς οὖν ἐνόησε Διὸς καὶ Μαιάδος υἱὸς 235 
/ 3 / 

περὶ βουσὶν ἑκηβόλον ᾿Απόλλωνα, 

4 / / b > +h \ 

ἔσω κατέδυνε Ounevt’> nite πολλὴν 


πρέμνων ἀνθρακιὴν ὕλης σποδὸς ἀμφικαλύπτει, 


ὡς Ἕρμῆς ‘Exdepyov ἰδὼν ἀνεείλε᾽ & 


ἃ L ἐν 
QauToOv. 





230. κρονίωνα M 


232. TanaUnoda «x ed, pr. : 
ἁγνὸς “AnédAA@N seu Gprupétozoc Hermann 


234. 
χωόμενος ed. pr. 


Tanunoca cet. 
236. 


238. SAocnoddc M: ὕλμ cnoddc Matthiae: ἀλεὸς cnoddc Eldike: οὔλη cnoddc 


Hermann || ἀμφικαλύπτει D ed. pr.: ἀμφικαλύπτοι cet. 


praeter ἘΠῚ (ἀλέεινον) : 


corr. Postgate (ἀνέειλεν Lolisee) : 


239. ἀλέεινεν codd. 
Ghéainen I]gen: 


ἀλέεινε, ἃ αὐτόν Hermann: ἀλέγυνεν Ludwich || ἑαυτὸν codd.: corr. Hermann: 


éninac Stadtmiiller 





228. ὄρος καταείμενον UAH: see on 
h. Ap. 225. 

230. GuBpdcioc: not in Homer as 
_ epithet of persons; the hymn-writer 

aipasly takes it as equivalent to 
ἄ os. 

4 ieee also a post-Homeric verb, 
though frequent in later poetry. 

231. ὀδμή κτλ. : the “pleasant smell” 
may be a reminiscence of ε 59f. (the 
scent of Calypso’s fire) ; but the hymn- 
writer leaves it doubtful whether he refers 
(1) to Maia’s fire, or (2) to a miraculous 
scent betokening a deity (cf. on h. Dem. 
277), or (8) to the fresh smell of natural 
earth ; cf. Mosch. i. 92 λειμῶνος ἐκαίνυτο 
λαρὸν diirujv (of a flowery meadow) ; 
Mart. iii. 65. 4 gramina quod redolent 
quae modo carpsit ovis and 7 gleba quod 
aestivo leviter cum spargitur imbre), and 
may be correct, although parallels from 
early poetry appear to be wanting. 
Atalanta’s cave (Ael. V. H. xiii. 1) is 
fragrant with flowers. The analogy 
of θυωδέος Οὐλύμποιο (322), and perhaps 
ἄντρῳ ἐν εὐώδει (xxvi. 6), rather sup- 
ports the second explanation. 

284, abréc: in h. Aphr. 151 (ἑκηβόλος 
aids’ Ἀπόλλων) αὐτός is forcible, “ Apollo’s 
self.” Here the word has been suspected, 
as the emphasis is not clear. Baumeister 
rightly gave up his idea that the mean- 
ing was “ἴῃ his own person”; Apollo 


had not assumed another form. Possibly 
the antithesis is in ἄντρον és ἠερόεν : the 
bright Far-darter went into the dim cave. 
More probably the writer uses αὐτὸς 
᾿Απόλλων as a fixed formula, ‘great 
Apollo,” without antithesis; cf. A 47 
with Leaf’s note, and hk. Ap. 181; so 
406 infra, Mosch. iv. 13. In any case 
αὐτός is sound; Baumeister’s criticism 
“αὐτός saepe turbas fecit”’ is not justified 
by 2. Dem. 371, h. vii. 22, where it needs 
no emendation. 

236. Cf. Hes. Scwt. 12 χωσάμενος περὶ 
βουσί. ' 

238. ὕλης cnoddéc: ὁλοσποδός is one of 
M’s corruptions (see p. xviii) ; it may be 
partly due to οὐλόποδ᾽ οὐλοκάρηνα 137. 
ὕλης σποδός seems original ; σποδός in- 
cludes ‘‘dust”’ generally, and the defin- 
ing genitive of material ‘‘ wood-ash” is 
not otiose. In 140 the fire is extinguished 
with ordinary dust, κόνις μέλαινα. The 
simile is modelled on ε 488f. where 
Odysseus keeps up his spark of life in 
a covering of leaves, just as a man hides 
a smouldering brand under a heap of 
ashes. Cf. Theocr. xi. 5, xxiv. 88, 
Callim. Hp. 44, and perhaps h. Dem. 289. 

239. ἀνεείλε᾽ ὃ αὐτόν: ἀλέεινεν is 
evidently impossible ; a word parallel to 
ἀμφικαλύπτει is required by the simile. 
Ilgen’s ἀλέαινεν would naturally mean 
‘‘warmed himself,” which is unsuitable, 


‘ 
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ἐν δ᾽ ὀλίγῳ συνέλασσε κάρη χεῖράς τε πόδας τε, 240 
φή pa νεόλλουτος προκαλεύμενος ἥδυμον ὕπνον, 
> / 3 / / > ς Ν / 5 
ἐγρήσσων ἐτεόν yer χέλυν δ᾽ ὑπὸ μασχάλῃ εἶχε. 
lal » 3.0.» > / \ \ n e\ 
γνῶ δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἠγνοίησε Διὸς καὶ Λητοῦς vids 
/ > > / / \ / ef 
νύμφην τ᾽ οὐρείην περικαλλέα καὶ φίλον υἱὸν, 





240. cunéeAce Gemoll: εἶν ὀλίγῳ EAcac Hermann 


241. προκαλούμενοα M || 


NHOULMION p || eApa νέον λοχάων (λοχεύων ΠῚ προκαλεύμενος ἡδύ y (sc. marg, 
én ἄλλω οὕτως ELI): 34 ῥα νεόλλουτος προκαλεύμενος ἥδυλιον ὕπνον cet. || 
φῆ Barnes: στῆ vel BA Martin: οἷα Ilgen: f Matthiae: νέον γεγαώς οἱ. Bau- 
meister: ἦρα νεολλούτου Ludwich: exHrdnNeon seu Fikahéon seu ϑηκαλέον Fick 
242. ἄγρης᾽ εἰνέτεόν Te seu εἰνετεόν Te (cin ἐτεόν Te M: εἰνετίον At: εἰ NEON τε, 


ς 
marg. einéredn τε I') libri: ἄγρην B: ἄγρην Τ' || εἰ ἐτεὸν Steph.: ἐγρήσσων, 
ἐρατήν Te Martin: ἐγρήσςςειν épatHn Te sive ἔτι τὴν δὲ Barnes: ἁγνής" νηγέτεόν 
τε χέλυν Ilgen: ἐτεόν γε" χέλυν 0° Hermann 





and Ludwich’s ἀλέγυνεν, ‘‘ took heed 
to himself” quite misses the sense ; this 
is correctly given by ἀνειλεῖν ‘‘ cuddled 
himself up,” which Lohsee suggested, 
although his form ἀνέειλεν should be 
corrected to ἀνεείλει or ἀνεείλε, The 
latter gives a completer metathesis. For 
the uncontracted form cf. κατεκόσμεε 
A118, μετεφώνεε θ᾽ 201 (-ec Ars), προσε- 
φώνεε π 308, 354, Smyth ἃ 665, Hoff- 
mann p. 467. For the sense cf. Plat. 
Symp. 206 D συσπειρᾶται. . . Kal ἀνείλ- 
λεται (ν.]. ἀνειλλεῖται). 


240. cunéAacce: not meaningless, as 


Gemoll thinks; it is vivid and quite 
appropriate: ‘‘he forced together head, 
hands, and feet, into a small space.” 

241. pH: this brilliant emendation 
of Barnes (who accented it φῆ) was made 
again by Hermann; it is confirmed by 
the reading of y θῆρα. and @ are 
easily exchanged in Mss. ; φησίν θηρσίν 
A 268, αὐτόφι αὐτόθι M 302. For φή in 
Homer and later poets see Leaf on B 
144, Itis now found in Callim. Hecale 
col, iv. 4 Gomperz. For the derivation 
see Prellwitz B. B. xxii. 76 f., and Ht. 
Wort. 5.0. 

The comparison is evidently to “a new- 
born infant asking only for sleep.” The 
sense is given by νεόλλουτος (i.e. newly 
washed after birth); B. Martin (Varior. 
lect. ed. 2, 1755) quotes Theocr. xxiv. 
8, Lycophr. 321, Callim. ἢ, Del. 6, 
Jov. 16, Plaut. Amphitr. v. 1. 50. The 
reading of y νέον λοχάων cannot be 
explained. 

HOuuon: the form recurs infra 449 ; 
in ἢ. Aphr. 171, xix. 16 the Mss. give 


νήδυμος. Probably ἥδυμος is the older — 
word (from ἡδύς, as κάλλιμος from καλός), 
νήδυμος being a later mistaken form, due 
to the v ἐφελκυστικόν of preceding words, 
as in B2 (Buttmann Lex. i. 173f.). The 
history of the form would therefore be 
like ‘‘a nickname” for ‘‘ an ekename” 
etc. Meyer (Griech. Ht. i.) rejects this 
view, holding νήδυμος to be original, in 
which case ἥδυμος would be due to a false 
connexion with ἡδύς. Brugmann also 
(1. F. xi. 277 sq.) returns to νήδυμος, and 


“(after schol. B 2) explains »y=down, 


-δυμος from δύω ‘‘that into which one 
sinks,” cl. νηδύς. In the mss. of Homer 
νήδυμος prevails, but there is some 
authority for ἥδυμος in B 2, 6 798, w 811. 
Here and in 449 the form is proved by 
the metre; but the certainty of ἥδυμος 
in this hymn is no reason for rejecting 
νήδυμος in the two other hymns in which 
the word occurs. 
' 242. In this line Martin has success- 
fully emended aypns- εἰν- into ἐγρήσσων, 
for which compare Hipponax 89 Ἑρμῆ 
μάκαρ καθ᾽ ὕπνον οἶδας éyphocew. For 
the confusion of dy, ἐγ cf. Ῥ 660 where 
some MSS. give ἀγρήσσοντες ; SO one MS. 
in v 58. ἐτεόν is also certain ; the word 
is corrupted in T 255. The nearest 
approach to the Mss. would be ἐγρήσσων 
ἐτεὸν δὲ without a stop (a reading sug- 
gested in J. H. S. xvii. 260); but Her- 
mann’s punctuation, with the addition 
of δέ, is preferable, as giving a clearer 
antithesis ; for ἐτεόν ye cf. Θ 423 (one 
ΜΒ. Te as here), M 217, y 122 ete. 

243. γνῶ δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἡγνοίηςε = Hes. 
Theog. 551. 
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ad? 
παῖδ᾽ ὀλίγον, δολίῃς εἰλυμένον ἐντροπίῃσι. 


165 


245 


/ ‘Wee / \ / / 
παπτήνας ὃ ava πάντα μυχὸν μεγάλοιο δόμοιο 
τρεῖς ἀδύτους ἀνέῳγε λαβὼν κληΐδα φαεινήν, 
νέκταρος ἐμπλείους ἠδ᾽ ἀμβροσίης ἐρατεινῆς" 

Ν Ν / \ »᾿ Ψ »” 
πολλὸς δὲ χρυσός τε Kal ἄργυρος ἔνδον ἔκειτο, 


ποχλὰ δὲ φοινικόεντα καὶ ἄργυφα εἵματα νύμφης, 


250 


e Ὁ 4 e / > \ 5», 
οἷα θεῶν μακάρων ἱεροὶ δόμοι ἐντὸς ἔχουσιν. 
ἃ, ae > , \ 7 / 
ἔνθ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἐξερέεινε μυχοὺς μεγάλοιο δόμοιο 
Λητοὔδης, μύθοισι προσηύδα κύδιμον Ἑρμῆν" 

ὦ παῖ, ὃς ἐν λίκνῳ κατάκειαι, μήνυέ μοι βοῦς 
Lal > \ / Riae / ᾽ 3 \ / 
θᾶττον" ἐπεὶ τώχα vat διοισόμεθ᾽ οὐ κατὰ κόσμον. 255 
«ὔ / \ 3 / > / 
ῥίψω yap ce λαβὼν és Τάρταρον ἤερόεντα, 

/ 

eis ζόφον αἰνόμορον καὶ ἀμήχανον" οὐδέ σε μήτηρ 
> / +Q\ \ 2 ,ὔ > > ς \ / 
és φάος οὐδὲ πατὴρ ἀναλύσεται, ἀλλ᾽’ ὑπὸ γαίῃ 
ἐρρήσεις ὀλίγοισι μετ᾽ ἀνδράσιν ἡγεμονεύων. 





245. ἐελμένον Matthiae || εὐτροπίμεοι Gemoll 
249. Te] re M 


248. éundeiouc M: ἐκπλείους cet. 


246. Gna M: ἄρα cet. 
254. λίκνω My (sc. in 


text. E: in marg. yp. LIL) p (AUKNo 1,8: λήκνω I’: λίμνω R,: λήμνω B): 


κλίνη xAtD || κατάκηαι } (praeter N): xatdxeicai Gemoll 
256. βαλὼν codd.: corr. Ilgen 


om. M: edccon Ilgen 


255. Θᾶττον" ἐπεὶ 
259. μετ᾽ M: ἐν cet. || 


ἐρρεῖς ὀλλυμκένοιειν ἐν Groddeck: GAiTpoici Ilgen: ϑολίοισιν Hermann: ὀνοτοῖοιν 
Ludwich: ὀλοοῖσι Bothe || ἡἠπεροπεύων Matthiae 





245. éntponinici: the sense required is 
obviously “tricks,” “twists.” The word 
can bear this meaning, as the cognate 
évtpomaNlfouar= *‘ turn round again and 
again”; cf. the English ‘‘ dodge.” 
Baumeister’s translation ‘‘ shame”’ (jicto 
pudore) cannot stand. εὐτροπία (Gemoll) 
is not known for early Greek. 

246. ἀνά: for this preposition with 
παπταίνειν cf. M 333, Apoll. Arg. Τ' 
1284. The direct accusative is also 
possible (cf. A 200); but ἀνά seems 
forcible here, of an exhaustive search, 
and ἄρα may have been corrupted from 
it; cf. 514. 

247. GdUTouc: only here known to be 
masculine; in Homer (E 448, 512) the 
gender is doubtful, as in Pind. Ol. vii. 
59, though presumably neuter. Else- 
where the word is applied only to sacred 
** recesses,” and here also it is probably 
complimentary, as suitable to the home 
of a goddess; cf. 148. The ἄδυτα of 
temples served as treasuries. 

252. ézepéeine: cf. μ᾿ 259 πόρους ἁλὸς 
ἐξερεείνων. The hymn-writer favours 
the verb: see on 313. 

254. κατάκειαι: on the form see 
Schulze Q. Z. p. 443, Smyth onic § 713. 


255-257. A reminiscence of Θ 12f. 
(Leaf ad loc. suggests that the Homeric 
passage may be borrowed from the hymn ; 
but this seems improbable, although Θ 
may be a late book). So infra 466= 
Θ 40. 

255. θᾶττον : if the hymn is Boeotian 
(see Pref. p. lxxiii), this form is probably 
a survival of the Boeotian dialect re- 
maining in thehymn. The form ἔλαττον 
occurs in the same Oropian inser. which 
supports ἡχοῦ in 400 (where see note). 
On tr=oo¢ in Boeotian see Meister die 
griech. Dialekte i. p. 264f. Baumeister 
retains θᾶττον as an Atticism, but in 
that case it must have ousted an original 
θᾶσσον, as the hymn must be earlier 
than the use of rr for oo in Attic. 

ἐπεί, ‘‘or else,” as in O 228. 

256. λαβών: so Ilgen for βαλών, 
which can hardly be tolerated with ῥίψω. 
The metathesis is of course common. 
λαβών is supported by the equivalent 
ἑλών in the Homeric parallel Θ 18, and 
h. Ap. 218 ply’ ava χερσὶν ἑλοῦσα. 

259. ὀλίγοισι : Hermes will have to be 
content with the leadership of ‘‘little 
men,” i.e. children, like himself. There 
is no parallel to this use of ὀλίγοι ἄνδρες, 
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τὸν δ᾽ “Ἑρμῆς μύθοισιν ἀμείβετο κερδαλέοισι" 
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260 


Λητοΐδη, τίνα τοῦτον ἀπηνέα μῦθον ἔειπας, 
n / 
καὶ Bods ἀγραύλους διζήμενος ἐνθάδ᾽ ἱκάνεις ; 
> ” > / 3 BA a BA 
οὐκ ἴδον, οὐ πυθόμην, οὐκ ἄλλου μῦθον ἄκουσα" 
> / 4 
οὐκ ἂν μηνύσαιμ᾽, οὐκ ἂν μήνυτρον ἀροίμην" 


οὐδὲ βοῶν ἐλατῆρι, κραταιῷ φωτί, ἔοικα. 


265 


οὐκ ἐμὸν ἔργον τοῦτο, πάρος δέ μοι ἄλλα μέμηλεν" 
ὕπνος ἐμοί γε μέμηλε καὶ ἡμετέρης γάλα μητρός, 
σπάργανά T ἀμφ᾽ ὦμοισιν ἔχειν καὶ θερμὰ λοετρά. 
μή τις τοῦτο πύθοιτο, πόθεν τόδε νεῖκος ἐτύχθη" 


, \ Md n ΜΉΝ ας, ΄ , 
καί κεν δὴ μέγα θαῦμα pet ἀθανάτοισι γένοιτο, 


παῖδα νέον γεγαῶτα διὰ προθύροιο περῆσαι 

βουσὶ μετ᾽ ἀγραύλοισι" τὸ δ᾽ ἀπρεπέως ἀγορεύεις. 

θὲ , ς \ δὲ ἠδ a 8 © ES θ / 
χθὲς γενόμην, ἁπαλοὶ δὲ πόδες, τρηχεῖα δ᾽ ὑπὸ χθών. 
> \ / \ \ / Ψ > ἴω 

εἰ δὲ θέλεις, πατρὸς κεφαλὴν μέγαν ὅρκον ὀμοῦμαι" 





260. puncta huic versui praefigit M 
xai Matthiae 
οὔτ᾽ ἄλλου Matthiae 
ἄλλ᾽ ἃ μέμηλεν Groddeck 
dewin || ἀγραύληςσι M 


271. H&K Stadtmiiller 


261. ἔειπες D ed. pr. 262. ἣ pro 


263. medéuHN DE || οὔτε codd.: corr. Baumeister: οὔτι Hermann: 
265. κρατερῷ M 


266. οὔτ᾽ Gemoll || népa δέ mor 
272. Boucin én’ Schnei- 





but the expression seems to suit the 
serio-comic style of the hymn. ὀλίγοισι 
is defended by Boissonade and Tyrrell ; 
the latter interprets “for all your primacy 
among little folk,” but in this case περ 
would seem necessary. Matthiae also 
keeps the word, but understands it of 
the dead generally, ‘‘feeble folk.” But 
ὀλίγος should bear the same sense as in 
245, 456, of a child; cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 
vii. 632. 1 ὀλίγον βρέφος, Theocr. i. 47 
ὀλίγος τις K@pos. For the place of 
children in Hades cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 427. 
There is a coincidence of language in 
Perses’ epigram on Hermes Anth. Pal. 
ix. 334 κἀμὲ τὸν ἐν σμικροῖς ὀλίγον θεὸν 
ἢν ἐπιβώσῃς | εὐκαίρως τεύξῃ" μὴ μεγάλων 
δὲ γλίχου (B. C. H. xxii. 614). The 
emendations of ὀλίγοισι are at best un- 
convincing. 

ἡγεμκονεύων : not in Homer with a 
preposition (461 imfra is corrupt). 
Here μετά and ἐν seem equally good ; 
for the latter cf. Plat. Rep. 474 0. 

262. καί: not to be altered to ἢ 
(Matthiae, who afterwards restored καί, 
and Baumeister) ; the sense is ‘‘ why do 
you speak so sharply and come in quest 
of cows ?” 


263, 264=363, 364. For 268 cf. Ψ 
40. 

265, 266. The Mss. give οὔτε 265, οὐκ 
266. It is therefore open either to alter 
οὐκ into οὔτε, or to change οὔτε to οὐδέ, 
οὐκ being retained. The latter alter- 
native is perhaps more effective, in view 
of the asyndetic character of Hermes’ 
words. Hermann’s οὔτι for οὔτε is also 
possible. 

266. ndpoc, “before that,” i.e. rather 
than steal cattle; for this use of πάρος 
Ilgen compares Θ 166 πάρος τοι daluova 
δώσω. Add Π 629 (not ‘‘ till now”). 

267. ἑμλετέρης : Gemoll suggests that 
the word marks the dignity of the 
offended Hermes ; οἵ, 465. 


271, 272. Hermes remarks that it 


would be strange for a child to come im 
through (διά) the door with (μετά) cows. 
This sense seems quite possible, as 
Apollo expected to find the cows inside 
the cave (246f.). According to the 
general view, Hermes speaks of going 
out of doors (διά for δεέκ), to fetch the 
cows. This explanation seems to involve 
the substitution of ἐπί for μετά. 

274. eéXeic: for the form see on h. Ap. 
46. 


270 





= 


εἰς: eT DE ἄμαχος. Re 
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x \ 5. ἘΝ fie » ς / 7 5 
μὴ μὲν ἐγὼ μήτ αὐτὸς ὑπίσχομαι αἴτιος εἶναι, 275 
/ + Ef ” la \ ς / 
μῆτε TW ἄλλον ὄπωπα βοῶν κλοπὸν ὑμετεράων, 
“ e / Boer” \ \ / 5 > £ 
ai τινες at βόες εἰσί: τὸ δὲ κλέος οἷον ἀκούω. 
A Mac gh μι ἐν \ \ SAUEN ΄, » 7 ς 
ὡς ἄρ᾽ ἔφη καὶ πυκνὸν ἀπὸ βλεφάρων ἀμαρύσσων 
> 4 « ͵ φ / 5», ᾿ » 
ὀφρύσι ῥιπτάζεσκεν, ὁρώμενος ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα, 
> n 4 
pakp ἀποσυρίζων, ἅλιον τὸν μῦθον ἀκούων. 280 
Ν 
τὸν δ᾽ ἁπαλὸν γελάσας προσέφη ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων" 
3 / > / / 5 /~? 54 
ὦ πέπον, ἠπεροπευτά, δολοφραδές, ἢ σε μάλ᾽ οἴω 
A lal / > τ 
πολλάκις ἀντιτοροῦντα δόμους εὖ ναιετάοντας 
ms ? ον na ,ὔ 
ἔννυχον οὐχ ἕνα μοῦνον ἐπ᾽ οὔδεϊ φῶτα καθίσσαι, 
/ > 3 + / @> > / 
σκευάζοντα Kat οἶκον ἄτερ ψόφου, of ἀγορεύεις. 285 





279. pindzecken M: fuctrdzecxen Alberti: ὀφρῦς Hermann: ὀφρύς᾽ ἐνιπτά- 


zecken Ruhnken: kpuntdzeckxen Ilgen 


280. τὸν y (sc. E in text., L superscr., 


II TON coc) AtD: ὧς M ed. pr.: ὧς TON p: ἅλιον TON Hermann || ἀκούων] 


ὑποοχών vel ὑποστάς Baumeister : 
283. ἀντιτορεῦντα Hermann 
Kaeicein Gemoll 


&ni@ne” Ludwich: 
284. οὐκ] οὐδ᾽ M || μοῦνον] ruuNndn Jacobs || 


ὑλακτῶν Stadtmiiller 





275. uh... Unicyouai: for the con- 
struction of μή with indic. in an oath 
ef. K 330, O 41, and occasionally in 
later poetry (Goodwin 29. 7’..§ 686). 

277. Of. B 486 κλέος οἷον ἀκούομεν. 

279. ὀφρύει pintdzecxen, “kept lift- 
ing his eyebrows.” The intransitive use 
of ῥιπτάζειν has been suspected, and 
Hermann’s ὀφρῦς has found favour. But 
the verb is intrans. in Hippocrates (e.g. 
Acut. ii. 18) of patients tossing in bed, and 
ῥίπτει appears to be intrans. in Eur. Hee. 
1325. The verb is not elsewhere used 
in this context, but ῥιπή, which is doubt- 
less cognate, is frequent of any quick 
motion (of wings, eyes, etc.). ‘The hymn- 
writer is fond of allusions to quick 
glances or vibrations of the eyelids; cf. 
Αὔ, 387. 

dpc oc nea καὶ Enea= Hes. 77. 4 
(176). 2, of Argus. 

280. Gmocupizwn: to shew his in- 
difference; not as Baumeister under- 
stands, ad <indignationem simul et 
fiduciam declarandam. 

ἅλιον TON μῦθον ἀκούων certainly 
presents a difficulty, which has probably 
caused the variant ws. The adverb 
ἁλίως (Soph. Phil. 840) is possible, but E 
715 ἅλιον τὸν μῦθον ὑπέστημεν Μενελάῳ 
fixes the words, which must mean 
‘listening to those words as if they were 
senseless.” For the further predicate 
with ἀκούω cf. 448, a passage which 
_ justifies the text. The construction may 


be dialectal ; cf. Suid. and #. M. (s.v. 
χαίρω) χαίρω σε édAndvOéra* ᾿Ορωπικοὶ 
οὕτως λέγουσιν. The corrections of 
ἀκούων are improbable, and rest on the 
unnecessary belief that μῦθον refers to 
the words of Hermes. 

284, én οὔδεϊ . Kaeiccal, to 
‘‘strip,” ‘‘plunder’; the expression 
is no doubt drawn from popular speech, 
but no close parallel is quoted, and the 
origin of the phrase is doubtful. 
Baumeister suggests that it is used by 
thieves who strip a house to the last 
chair. Ernesti compares Theocr. i. 51 
ἐπὶ ξηροῖσι καθίζειν, where, however, the 
meaning is obscure. The best illustra- 
tion is perhaps the proverb attributed 
to Stesichorus (Ar. het. ii. 21) od δεῖ 
ὑβριστὰς εἷναι, ὅπως μὴ οἱ τέττιγες χαμόθεν 
ᾷδωυσιν ; οἵ. Anth. Pal. vii. 723 οἰωνοὶ δὲ 
κατὰ χθονὸς οἰκία θέντες. In both cases 
the reference is to a country devastated 
by an enemy; this is analogous to a 
house ‘‘ stripped to the boards.” 

The future καθίσειν is suggested by 
ἀκαχήσεις (286), but is not necessary : 
Apollo regards Hermes as a practised 
thief, who has already stripped more than 
one house, and has a wider career before 
him (ef. 159). 

285. cxeudzonta: hardly ‘‘making 
all ready ” as Passow and L. and 8., but 
‘‘ carrying off the σκεύη,᾽ i.e. ransacking 
the house. Cf. συσκευάζεσθαι = vasa 
colligere, and σκενωρεῖσθαι (Plut. Caes. 
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> / aA “ 

πολλοὺς δ᾽ ἀγραύλους ἀκαχήσεις μηλοβοτῆρας 
ἢ € n 
οὔρεος ἐν βήσσῃς, ὁπόταν κρειῶν ἐρατίξων 
A / h 

ἀντῇς βουκολίοισι Kal εἰροπόκοις ὀΐεσσιν. 
3 > ” \ / / 4 “ > / 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε, μὴ πύματόν Te Kal ὕστατον ὕπνον ἰαύσῃς, 


᾽ 7 7 / uy \ ε A 
ἐκ λίκνου κατάβαινε, μελαίνης νυκτὸς ἑταῖρε. 


290 


aA \ > ΝΡ ὁ < eR ΄ f “ 
τοῦτο γὰρ οὖν καὶ ἔπειτα pet ἀθανάτοις γέρας ἕξεις, 
ἀρχὸς φηλητέων κεκλήσεαι ἤματα πάντα. 

ὡς ἄρ᾽ ἔφη καὶ παῖδα λαβὼν φέρε Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων. 

\ > ” Py / \ \ ΕῚ / 
σὺν δ᾽ ἄρα φρασσάμενος τότε δὴ κρατὺς ᾿Αργειφόντης 





οἰωνὸν προέηκεν, ἀειρόμενος μετὰ χερσί, 295 
/ \ 4 eee A > ΄ 

τλήμονα γαστρὸς ἔριθον, ἀτάσθαλον ἀγγελιώτην. 

> / \ > Peas > / al ius / 

ἐσσυμένως δὲ pet αὐτὸν ἐπέπταρε, τοῖο δ᾽ Απόλλων 

ἔκλυεν, ἐκ χειρῶν δὲ χαμαὶ βάλε κύδιμον “ὩῬρμῆν. 

286. Opaudouc xD pro 3° ἀγραύλους 287. uHAoNn pro κρειῶν M 288. 


ἀντήςης (GntHcerc AtDETL,R, ed. pr.) GréAnct βοῶν Kai πώεσι κήλων codd. : 
ἄντην βουκολίοιει καὶ εἰροπόκοια Sieccin y (sc. marg. ELIIT) || ἄντα Baumeister : 


antic Gemoll 


σ 
iavuc IT 292. aUyoc M: 
ATL,L,NQR,V: corr. ed. pr. 
mera ET 


289. ἀλλάγε πήματόν M || te om. AtD ed. pr. || iavceic MD: 


εὖχος ci. Ilgen || φιλητέων MDELIIBPR,: φηλιτέων 
294. κρατὸς M: xpatotc L 


296. TAHMONG 





51 τὴν ἸΤομπηΐου οἰκίαν) in the sense of 


ice. Hermes is and 
will be as deceitful in deeds as he is in 
words; the cleverness of his defence 
marks him as an accomplished thief. 

288. The variants give exactly the 
same meaning; it is hard to see how 
one is preferable to the other. Cf. 
Hollander 2.6. p. 27. ἄντην seems a 
corruption ; Gemoll’s ἀντῇς is nearer to 
ἄντην than ἀντᾷς, but ἡ is doubtful 
(Smyth Jonic ὃ 637 n.). 

289, πύματόν τε Kai ὕστατον = X 
203, v 116. 

295-303. The incident is quite in 
keeping with the general tone of the 
hymn; see Introd. p. 134. But the 
recise meaning of the two ‘‘ omens” is 
Joubtful. Both are clearly intentional 
(cf. σὺν δ᾽ ἄρα dpaccduevos) ; but it is 
uncertain whether the second omen is 
merely a reduplication of the first, or 
whether Hermes intended to supplement 
the original οἰωνός. The further question 
arises, whether the omens refer to 
Hermes or Apollo. According to 
Hermann, Mercurius, καταπαρδὼν ᾿Απόλ- 


Awvos, significabat parum se ira Apollinis 
movert. So Baumeister, who adds that 
the sneeze is also intentional, ut in- 
honestius augurium honestiort callide 
occultaret, although Apollo is not to be 
deceived. This explanation is not satis- 
factory ; and Gemoll is probably right 
in understanding that Hermes intends 
both omens to confirm Apollo’s prophecy 
ἀρχὸς φηλητέων κεκλήσεα. The first 
omen is, in Gemoll’s view, a mere piece 
of impudence ; this is no doubt correct, 
but the editors do not notice that it is a 
parody of a favourable omen from Zeus 
ὑψιβρεμέτης. Cf. Arist. Hg. 639 (with 
Neil’s note). An accidental sneeze would 
also be lucky; the humour lies in the 
fact that it is intentional. For the 
omen of sneezing cf. p 541, 545, Herod. 
vi. 107, Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 9, and 
other exx. quoted by Bouché-Leclereq 
Divination i. p. 162f. and Blaydes on 
Arist. Av. 720 πταρμόν τ᾽ ὄρνιθα καλεῖτε. 
Apollo of course is not deceived by 
Hermes, but ironically interprets the 
‘fomens” in his own way. 

296. ἀγγελιώτην : elsewhere only in 
Callim. Hecale col. i. 4. 
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ἕζετο δὲ προπάροιθε, καὶ ἐσσύμενός περ ὁδοῖο, 


ἽΝ A fi / \ 00 “ υ 
ρμῆν κερτομέων, καὶ μὲν πρὸς μῦθον EELTrE 


300 


θάρσει, σπαργανιῶτα, Διὸς καὶ Μαιάδος υἱέ" 
ae oer al Ἀν δ ae ΄ὕ᾿ 
εὑρήσω καὶ ἔπειτα βοῶν ἴφθιμα κάρηνα 
/ > a \ ᾽ “2 τολ ς / 
τούτοις οἰωνοῖσι" σὺ δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ὁδὸν ἡγεμονεύσεις. 
ὡς φάθ᾽- ὁ δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἀνόρουσε θοῶς Κυλλήνιος “Ἑρμῆς 


σπουδὴ ἰών: ἄμφω δὲ παρ᾽ οὔατα χερσὶν ἐώθει 
ῃ μ ρ χερ 


305 


σπάργανον aud ὦμοισιν ἐελμένος, εἶπε δὲ μῦθον" 

πῇ με φέρεις, “Exdepye, θεῶν ζαμενέστατε πάντων ; 
9 n Ὁ 3 ὃ / 3 UA 
ἢ με βοῶν ἕνεχ᾽ ὧδε χολούμενος ὀρσολοπεύεις ; 





800. κερτόμεεν Barnes 


margo I’): oiwnoicin εὖ xD: οἰωνοῖς εὖ ed. pr. 
ὁ 3—Epufic et 305 ἄμφω ---ἐώφει transponit Ilgen omisso ἰών 


303. TouToic] αὐτοῖς M || οἰωνοῖσι. 


cu Mp (εὖ 
304. Epae’ M: gar’ cet. || 
306. ἐέλμενος 


M: éAiruénoc (ἐλ.) cet.: ἑλιγμένον Wolf: éeAuénon Baumeister: εἰλυμένος 
Windisch: éAeAiruénon Gemoll: eiAiruénoc Fick || post cndpranon interpunxit 


D’Orville J. P. xxv. 254 


308. ἐνέχων de M || dpconoAeveic p 





299. €zero: perhaps to interpret the 
- omen ex cathedra, with mock gravity 
(Gemoll). 

302. καὶ ἔπειτα, ‘‘in the end,” ‘‘after 
all,” as in Θ 520. 

304. Κυλλήνιοσ : first in w 1, where 
Aristarchus objected to the epithet as 
post-Homeric. 

305. σπουδῇ: in Homer the usual 
sense is ‘‘ hardly,” but in o 209 σπουδῇ 
νῦν ἀνάβαινε the adv. certainly= 
“ὁ quickly ” ; so perhaps in B 99 (Ariston. 
ἐν τάχει), v. 279. This sense suits the 
passage : Hermes now wishes to get done 
with the business ; cf. 320. The words 
could not imply his haste in keeping 
pace with Apollo, non passibus aequis ; 
at least in 321 Hermes leads. Possibly, 
however, σπουδῇ may mean ‘‘ seriously,” 
no longer in jest, as often in post- Homeric 
Greek ; ef. σπουδαῖον (332), a ‘‘ serious” 
thing. 

305, 306. The lines are difficult ; 
ἐλιγμένος is a vow nihilt, and ἐελμένος 
cannot be regarded as certain. The 
editors mostly correct to ἐελμένον or 
another acc. partic., agreeing with omdp- 
yavov ; but it is most improbable that 
an original ace. should become a nom. 
It is just possible to take ἐελμένος 
absolutely: Hermes ‘‘ pushed with his 
hands the clothes up to both his ears, 
round his shoulders, huddled up” (in 
the nie φιὰ The clothes had fallen off 
his head while he was being carried by 
Apollo; they are now rearranged. On 
the whole it seems almost necessary to 


alter ἐελμένος. The variant ἐλιγμένος 
points to a corruption ; the original may 
have been εἰλυμένος, which, however, has 
escaped alteration in 245, h. Ap. 450; 
omdpyavov would be taken ἀπὸ κοινοῦ 
with ἐώθει and εἰλύμενος. In any case 
map must mean ‘‘up to”; not, as 
suggested in J. H. S. xv. p. 290, ‘down 
past,” as if Hermes now uncovers his 
head. This sense of παρά is not justified 
by such passages as Xen. Symp. iv. 23 
παρὰ τὰ ὦτα ἄρτι ἴουλος καθέρπει, where 
the meaning is really inherent in the 
verb. 

It would be possible to suggest that 
map... ἐώθει = παρεώθει, governing 
ἄμφω οὔατα, i.e. he ‘‘ pushed back ;both 
his ears,” by rubbing his cheeks; cf. 
o 199 τὴν δὲ γλυκὺς ὕπνος ἀνῆκεν | καί 
ῥ᾽ ἀπομόρξατο χερσὶ παρειὰς φώνησέν τε 
(see below 361). But the expression, if 
physically accurate (the flat of the hands 
being moved away from the eyes across 
the cheeks), is at least curious, without 
some further explanation to shew that 
rubbing the eyes is intended. Other- 
wise the sense would be excellent: 
Hermes now pretends to wake up at 
last. With this translation omdpyavov 
must be governed by the participle 
εἰλυμένος (ἐελμένος would be less suit- 
able) ; for the construction cf. 151. 

307. @épeic: either “carry,” as in 
293, although Hermes is no longer in 
Apollo’s hands ; οὐ Ξε ἐλαύνεις 330. 

308. épcoAoneveic: rare and poetic ; 
οἵ, Hesych. ὀρσοπολεῖται διαπολεμεῖται, 
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/ / n 
ὦ πόποι, εἴθ᾽ ἀπόλοιτο βοῶν γένος" οὐ yap ἐγώ γε 


/ Ε] + 
ὑμετέρας ἔκλεψα Boas, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλον ὄπωπα, 
/ 
ai τινές εἰσι βόες: τὸ δὲ δὴ κλέος οἷον ἀκούω. 


810 


δὸς δὲ δίκην καὶ δέξο παρὰ Ζηνὶ ἸΚρονίωνι. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τὰ ἕκαστα διαρρήδην ἐρέεινον 


Ἕρμῆς τ᾽ οἰοπόλος καὶ Λητοῦς ἀγλαὸς υἱός, 
ἀμφὶς θυμὸν ἔχοντες" ὁ μὲν νημερτέα φωνὴν 


315 
‘a 


οὐκ ἀδίκως ἐπὶ βουσὶν ἐλάζυτο κύδιμον “Ἑρμῆν, 





811. 


αἵ tinec αἱ βόες eici Schifer coll. 277 
ἐρέεινον p: ἐρέεινεν cet.: ἐρίϑαινον Schneidewin 


812. ϑέξαι πὰρ p 813. ἢ 


φωνεῖν Hermann: φωνῶν Wolf: νημερτέι φωνῇ Ludwich: νημερτέα papa 





Windisch 316. οὐκ ἀδίκους] οὐκὶ δίκην Martin: ἐκϑεθαῶσ Baumeister 
ταράσσεται. Αἰσχύλος (Pers. 10); so Gemoll makes the apodosis b nat 
ὀρσόλοπος, of Ares, Anacr. fr. 74. Hesy- this line (reading φωνῶν 315). This is 


chius’ explanation, i.e. ‘‘harry,” no 
doubt gives the sense, but the derivation 
is quite unknown, and the suggestions 
(mentioned by Gemoll) are not convin- 
cing: Miiller-Striibing’s derivation (dppos 
and λοπεύειν, λοπίζω “" skin”) would suit 


the humour of the hymn ; but a word of | 


such suggestions could not have been 
used by Aeschylus unless he was ignorant 
of its original meaning. Prellwitz s.v. 
suggests dpyum and ὀλόπτω ; see also 
Frohde &. B. xx. p. 222 who compares 
the German verran, wirren. 

311=277 with slight variation. Epic 
usage would prefer an exact verbal repeti- 
tion, but later poets are careless of the 
rule ; Gemoll compares 264, 364. 

313. SiappHoHN, ‘‘expressly,” else- 
where, apparently, only found in Attic 
prose. 

épéeinon, ‘‘ questioned,” has been 
suspected, but is better than Schneide- 
win’s épldawov, which does not suit 
διαρρήδην. There is no real difficulty: 
Apollo and Hermes had “questioned” 
one another explicitly. Perhaps, however, 
the writer uses the word vaguely in the 
sense of ‘‘speak.” The verb occurs in 
the hymn with several shades of meaning: 
ἐξερέεινε μυχούς 252 “explored,” ἐξερεείνῃ 
483, ἐρεείνῃ 487 “questioned,” ‘‘made 
trial of” the lyre, ἐξερεείνειν 547 
*“question ” the prophetic art. 

314. οἷοπόλοασο: by anticipation ; 
Hermes is to be a shepherd-god; οἵ. 
570f. Matthiae’s explanation ‘‘dwelling 
alone” (of a thief) is quite impossible. 


almost certainly wrong; the line clearly — 
contains the subject of ἐρέεινον ; thereis 


a parenthesis in ὁ μέν «rd. (315), and 
the apodosis is marked by δὴ ἔπειτα (320), 
after an epanalepsis αὐτὰρ ἐπεί (319). aq 

315f. φωνήν : the words as handed 
down give no connexion ; hence φωνὴν 
has been altered to φωνῶν, φωνεῖν, φωνῇ 
(νημερτέϊ), none of which would have 
readily passed into φωνήν, In Goodwin's 
edition, φωρήν was conjectured, on the 
analogy of 136, 385; this is a graphical 
change (p=v), but it involves the con- 
struction λάζξυσθαι Ἑρμῆν φωρήν ‘‘ convict 
Hermes of a clear theft,” which can 
hardly be defended by the Attic ἑλεῖν. 
τινά τι. Itis also an argument against — 
φωρήν that in 885 M (which here reads 
φωνήν) has φωρήν uncorrupted. Tyrrell 
accepts φωρήν, with Baumeister’s ἐκδὲ- 
dads, for οὐκ ἀδίκως ; butthelatterisnot 
to be disturbed. The alternative there- 
fore seems to be a lacuna of oneline,and 


this is made probable (1) by the excellent 


sense of νημερτέα φωνήν, “ἃ true utter- 


ance,” opposed to αἱμυλίοισι λόγοισι ; (2) ΤΙ 
by the homoeoteleuton between 81ὅ, 


316. The lacuna will then have con- 


tained a participle (e.g. ἱείς) governing — be 


φωνήν. 


816. οὐκ ἀδίκως : prosaic; see Introd. Ὁ x 
p. 134. ἐπὶ Boucin ἐλάζυτο, “washaling 


Hermes for (on account of) the cows.” — 
ἐπί here expresses the cause or occasion τ᾿ 
commonly ἐπὶ βουσί would mean “in 
charge of cattle”; cf. 200, 556, 571, 
υ 209 ete. 


315. lacunam hic statuimus: 


in at 8 
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ἘΝ ς , / \ ς 7 / 
αὑτὰρ ὁ τέχνῃσίν τε καὶ αἰἱμυλίοισι λογοισιν 
a / 
ἤθελεν ἐξαπατᾶν Κυλλήνιος ᾿Αργυρότοξον" 
' ΄, 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πολύμητις ἐὼν πολυμήχανον εὗρεν, 


ἐσσυμένως δὴ ἔπειτα διὰ ψαμάθοιο βάδιζε 


920 


n , 
πρόσθεν, ἀτὰρ κατόπισθε Διὸς καὶ Λητοῦς υἱός. 
αἶψα δὲ τέρθρον ἵκοντο θυώδεος Οὐλύμποιο 
2 , / \ U4 7 
ἐς πατέρα Kpoviwva Διὸς περικαλλέα τέκνα" 
κεῖθι γὰρ ἀμφοτέροισι δίκης κατέκειτο τάλαντα. 


εὐμιλίη δ᾽ ἔχ᾽ "Ὄλυμπον ἀγάννιφον, ἀθάνατοι δὲ 


325 





320. 3 Hneira codd.: 


corr. Hermann 


891. Auntéoc Barnes 322. θὲ 


Tépepon ἵκοντο MDz: ὃ᾽ ἵκοντο κάρηνα py (sc. E in text., marg. yp. LID) 
325. εὐμιλίη M: εὐμυλίη cet.: αἰμυλίη Heyne: εὐμελίη seu éuuehin Hermann: 
εὐελίη Franke: GducAH Bergk: εὐθίη Baumeister: aiepih Schmitt: εὐκηλίη 
Sikes: εὐμελίη, εὐνομίη, στωμυλίη D’Orville J. P. xxv. 255 





322. On the variants see J. H. SV. 
xv. p. 311f. It may be doubted whether 
τέρθρον and κήρηνα are due to independent 
reciters, or whether κάρηνα is a gloss on 
the comparatively rare rép0pov. The 
word (which is generally a nautical term) 
is not elsewhere used as a mountain-top, 
but it is equivalent to τέρμα in Eur. fr. 
372 (cf. Erotian Gl. Hipp. p. 366 τέρθρον 
γὰρ ἔλεγον of παλαιοὶ τὸ ἔσχατον Kal ἐπὶ 
τέλει) ; so of the tip οἵ a nose, Emped. 
346. 

eumdcoc Οὐλύμποιο -- ἡ. Dem. 331 
(where see note), and cf. supra 231. 

324, θίκης κατέκειτο τάλαντα, ‘‘ the 
seales of justice were set” ; cf. Bacchyl. 
xvii. 25 δίκας ῥέπει τάλαντον, Aesch. 
Ag. 250 δίκα émippéwer, Anth. Pal. vi. 
267. 4 ἐκ Διὸς ἐθείης οἷδε τάλαντα δίκης. 
In Homer Zeus balances the scales of 
destiny ; Θ 69, 1168, 1223, X 209. With 
the language of the present passage the 
editors compare Σ 507 f. κεῖτο δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐν 
μέσσοισι δύω χρυσοῖο τάλαντα, | τῷ δόμεν 
ὃς μετὰ τοῖσι δίκην ἰθύντατα εἴποι, where 
the reference is to talents of gold, 
probably deposited as a court fee (see 
Leaf ad loc.). Ridgeway (J. P. xvii. 
1888, p. 111) argues that in this hymn 
also the τάλαντα are ‘‘talents” (not 
““seales””) deposited with Zeus as judge. 
In that case the expression would be 
metaphorical, for Apollo and Hermes 
have of course deposited no fees. But 
it is far more probable that the hymn- 
writer, while possibly imitating the 
language of E 507, either misunderstood 
or consciously perverted the meaning of 
τάλαντα there; he was, no doubt, familiar 
with the other sense of the word =scales. 


325. The word εὐμιλίη or εὐμυλίη is 
not known to exist; in J. H. 8. xvii. 
p. 261, the latter form was defended, as 
probably connected with wd μῦ Arist. 
fig. 10, μυλιόωντες Hes. Op. 530. μύω 
μοιμύλλω ete., of a muttering sound pro- 
duced by closing the lips. The sense 
suggested was ‘‘a pleasant hum,” which, 
however, does not seem particularly 
suited to the present context. Pending 
the production of fresh evidence, another 
attempt may be made to derive the word. 
ὅμιλος, formerly connected with duds, is 
now divided ὅ-μιλ-ος, as cognate with 
Sanser. milati, Lat. miles, mille (Johans- 
son J. F, ii, 34n., Fick Weéorterbuch* 
i. 177, 723, iv. 235, Stokes B. B. xi. 
293, Petr B. B. xxv. 148). From the 
same stem a formation εὐμιλία would 
not be impossible, and the sense ‘‘ good 
fellowship” or merely ‘‘ company ” would 
be equivalent to ἠγερέθοντο in the next 
line. For the metre cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 
5738 κλαιωμιλίη and γελοωμιλίη. This 
attempt preserves the spelling of M, 
as the derivation from μύλλω, etc., that 
of the other mss. Either meaning seems 
in accordance with the light tone of the 
scene, which D’Orville recognised by 
conjecturing στωμυλίη. On the other 
hand, if there is corruption, no emenda- 
tion commands assent ; of the conjectures; 
those which depart from the letters of 
the Mss. are too violent, while those that 
resemble them (εὐμελίη ἐμμελίη) do not 
account for the loss of such familiar 
words. A rare word is required, and 
perhaps εὐκηλίη satisfies the conditions 
(the confusion of « and » is common in 
minuscules). This would involve a rare 
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ἄφθιυτοι ἠγερέθοντο μετὰ χρυσόθρονον ἠῶ. 
” ιν 5 fel > / 5 / 
ἔστησαν δ᾽ “Ἑρμῆς te καὶ ἀργυρότοξος ᾿Απόλλων 
ἢ \ ΄ a oes COM νας τε τ , εν 
πρόσθε Διὸς γούνων" ὁ δ᾽ ἀνείρετο φαίδιμον υἱὸν 
Ζεὺς ὑψιβρεμέτης καί μιν πρὸς μῦθον ἔευπε" 
Φοῖβε, πόθεν ταύτην μενοεικέα ληΐδ᾽ ἐλαύνεις, 330 
maida νέον γεγαῶτα, φυὴν κήρυκος ἔχοντα ; 
; a / a n “rans | 7 5 
σπουδαῖον τόδε χρῆμα θεῶν μεθ᾽ ὁμήγυριν ἦλθε. 
\ 3 S / BA e / 3 / 
τὸν δ᾽ avte προσέειπεν ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων" 
ὦ πάτερ, ἣ τάχα μῦθον ἀκούσεαι οὐκ ἀλαπαδνόν, 
/ e 3 + Paty" 7..} > 
κερτομέων, ὡς οἷος ἐγὼ idoANios εἰμι. 335 
παῖδά tw εὗρον τόνδε διαπρύσιον κεραϊστὴν 
Κυλλήνης ἐν ὄρεσσι, πολὺν διὰ χῶρον ἀνύσσας, 
7 2 4 a > + bf 
κέρτομον, οἷον ἐγώ γε θεῶν οὐκ ἄλλον ὄπωπα, 





826. μετὰ χρυςόθρονον ἠῶ y (sc. E in text., marg. yp’. LII): ποτὶ πτύχας 
οὐλύμποιο cet. || ἄφϑιτοι] ἀθρόοι Groddeck: atieeroi Ilgen: ἂψ θεοὶ Schneidewin : 


αὖϑι τότ᾽ Baumeister 


335. ofoc LIT Matthiae: οἷον Bothe 


338. τέρτομον 


M praefixis punctis || kéntpwn’ Stadtmiiller 





synizesis, which may have helped the 
corruption. εὐκηλία is attested by 
Hesychius, and the sense is excellent: 
the ‘‘quiet” of dawn held Olympus— 
Zeus was not thundering. Cf. Theoer. 
11. 166 εὐκήλοιο νυκτός, ‘‘stilly night” ; 
and for the stillness of a mountain, 
Callim. h. v. 72 μεσαμβρινὰ δ᾽ εἶχ᾽ ὄρος 
ἁσυχία ; tb. 74. 

326. ἄφοιτοι : this cannot be quasi- 
adverbial, as ἀδμῆτες δ᾽ ἵκανον 108, for 
the word makes nonsense if joined closely 
with ἠγερέθοντο. Hence Groddeck’s 
ἀθρόοι has been generally accepted ; ef. 
β 392, ὦ 468. But there is no great 
difficulty in taking ἄφθιτοι as an ad- 
jective with ἀθάνατοι (Ξε θεοί as often), 
Le. the deathless immortals. Gemoll 
compares θνητοὶ βροτοί + 3. 

weTa χρυσόϑθρονον ἠῶ : this seems 
preferable to the variant ποτὶ πτύχας 
Οὐλύμποιο, as Olympus has just been 
mentioned. The reading in the text 
seems to be a reminiscence of A 493f., 
where the gods assemble on Olympus in 
the morning ; cf. also ε1 ἢ. 

331. φυὴν KHpuKoc ἔχοντα : how the 
infant Hermes had ‘‘the look of a 
herald” is not clear; there can be no 
allusion to Hermes’ speed, as Baumeister 
supposes. Probably the hymn-writer is 
merely anticipating the later functions 
of Hermes as κῆρυξ ; cf. on oloméddos 314. 


332. cnoudaion τόδε ypAua: ironical 
‘a serious matter,” or “ἃ fine thing,” 
rather than ‘‘a costly booty” as Gemoll 
understands. The adjective is not 
Homeric. 

334. οὐκ ἀλαπαῦνόν : with σθένος 
E 783 etc., but not in Homer as epithet 
of μῦθος. 

335. φιλολήϊοςσ: no doubt with special 
reference to the wealth of Delphi. Bau- 
meister compares Lycophr. 208 Δελφινίου 
παρ᾽ ἄντρα κερδῴου θεοῦ. Apollo’s love 
of gain appears in 495, see also 179 ; in 
549 the idea is probably different. 

336. διαπρύσιον : the proper meaning 
appears to be “piercing,” ‘‘ penetrating.” 
The sense suits ἢ. Aphr. 19, of a piercing 
noise ; cf. διάτορος, and the adverb δια- 
πρύσιον in Homer, who does not use the 
adjective. Here the word is applied to 
a robber ; cf. 178 ἀντιτορήσων, 283 ἀντιτο- 
podvra δόμους. Voss’s translation ‘‘mani- 
fest” is unlikely. 

337. πολύν κτλ. : cf. Hes. Op. 635 
πολὺν διὰ πόντον aviccas. 

338. κέρτομον : first in Hes. Op. 
788, for the Homeric xeprémov. The 
word is needlessly suspected here; the 
meaning may well be ‘‘ cheating,” 
‘*tricky,” as in Eur. Ale. 1128 (other 
exx. in L. and S.), or rather, perhaps, 
**cheeky.” 
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»0Ὸ > val ¢ / / 7 b dee Latin. | na 
οὐδ ἀνδρῶν, οποσοῦ λησίμβροτοί εἰσ ἐπὶ γαῖαν. 


κλέψας δ᾽ ἐκ λειμῶνος ἐμὰς βοῦς @yeT ἐλαύνων 


340 


ἑσπέριος παρὰ θῖνα πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, 
εὐθὺ Πύλονδ᾽ ἐλάων-: τὰ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἴχνια δοιὰ πέλωρα, 
οἷά T ἀγάσσασθαι, καὶ ἀγαυοῦ δαίμονος ἔργα. 
τῆσιν μὲν γὰρ βουσὶν ἐς ἀσφοδελὸν λειμῶνα 


> 7 > » , Ἂν Lif , ἃ 
ἀντία βήματ᾽ ἔχουσα κόνις ἀνέφαινε μέλαινα 


345 


+ Me: 3 iG ΟΡ 9 , 3 7 29) εἿδ \ 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ οὗτος [ὅδ᾽ ἐκτός, ἀμήχανος, οὔτ᾽ ἄρα ποσσὶν 





339. ec’ M: εἷς cet.: corr. Stephanus || AyciuBpotoc Fick || γαῖαν M: γαίη ap 


342. εὐθύπυλον Ο᾽ ΜΝ: 


(Grdceceai D): corr. Ilgen 


eUeundpon ὃ᾽ cet.: corr. Clarke: εὐθὺ mdépond” Stephanus || 
δοιὰ MxAtD: Sia p: τοῖα Barnes, cl. 225 
344. Tota M 


343. adrdcaceai M: drdcceceai cet. 
346. ὅθ᾽ ἐκτός] ὁ SexTdc Bothe: 


&ixtoc Hermann e gloss. Hesychii: ὄλεθρος Schneidewin: dd8afoc atque postea 
6 λεπτὸς Ludwich || pro οὗτος, ofoc Ilgen: οἷος Barnes || pro éxtéc, ἔξοχ᾽ 


Ruhnken 





339. AnciuBpoton: only here, on the 
analogy of reppiufporos. 

γαῖαν : the accusative is to be retained ; 
it is not uncommon with ἐπί, chiefiy in 
the Odyssey, without any idea of motion ; 
ef. ὃ 417, ἡ 382, p 386, y 371, H. 6. 
§ 199. 4. 

342. εὐθύ : first here, for the Homeric 
i0 ; cf. 355 eis Πύλον εὐθὺς ἐλῶντα, which 
confirms Πύλονδ᾽ in this line. 

ὃοιά: Barnes’ conjecture (usually 
accepted) rests upon 349, but there, and 
in 225, rota has not been corrupted. In 
J. H. S. xv. p. 265 δῖα was proposed ; 
there is, however, no good reason why 
dod should not be accepted. The read- 
ing of p (dia) may be paralleled by 6 
526, where one ms. has διά for dod. The 
sense is ‘‘there were double footprints, 
wonderful,” i.e. those of the cows (μέν 
344), and of Hermes (δ᾽ 346). This was 
the view of Hermann and Schneidewin. 
The ἴχνια are therefore the footprints of 
both Hermes and the cows; Gemoll’s 
remark, that πέλωρα is only applied to 
the tracks of Hermes, prejudges the 
question. 

345, 346. The construction is intri- 
cate, and there is some probability in 
Schneidewin’s lacuna; he conjectures 
ἴχνι᾽ ἀπέστραπτο in the missing line (cf. 
76). But the passage may be translated 
as it stands: the dative τῇσιν βουσίν is 
*‘ ethic,” loosely equivalent to the geni- 
tive, but rather belonging to the whole 
sentence than to βήματα (see Goodwin 
G. G. § 184. 5): ‘* As for the cows, the 
black dust held and shewed their foot- 


prints facing towards the meadow,” i.e. 
the pasture from which they had been 
stolen ; cf. 221 πάλιν τέτραπται és ἀσφο- 
δελὸν λειμῶνα. The construction ἀντία 
ἐς is unique, for p 333 is no parallel, but 
cf. ἐναντίον πρός Plat. Phaed. 608 and 
ἄχρι, πέραν eis (ἄχρι and πέραν with gen. 
are analogous to ἀντίος with dat.) ; 
possibly the meaning is not simply 
‘*facing towards,” but ‘‘reversed, in 
the direction of.” Cf. 77 ἀντία ποιήσας 
ὁπλάς, ‘reversing the feet.”” On xévis 
see Schweizer J. Κ΄, x. 205 n. 

346. Since neither éxrés sixth, éxrés 
from ἔχω, nor ἐκτός (= ‘‘ outsider.” 
Aristoph. and Plato) can be entertained, 
and a connexion with ἐχθός = ἐχθρός 
(Wackernagel K. Ζ. xxxiii. 40, 41) is 
improbable, Bothe’s ὁ dexrés seems the 
slightest and most satisfactory correction. 
δεκτός appears not to be found before 
the N. T. (see Stephanus), and is always 
passive (as Bothe intended it). That 
verbals of deponents may be active, 
however, appears from the exx. in 
Κ΄. B. ii. 289 (μεμπτός, δυνατός, φθεγκτός, 
πλανητός, λωβητός). δεκτός May mean 
either ‘‘receptive,” sc. thievish (as 
δέκτης of a beggar, ὃ 248), or ‘‘ watcher” 
in the sense of πυληδόκος : cf. on 15. 

In sense some compound of ὁδός (= 
ὅδιος, ἐνόδιος) would be acceptable, but 
ὁδαῖος (Ludwich) and ὁδουρός are too far 
from the tradition. A negative adjective 
also to balance ἀμήχανος might be 
thought possible; this is given by 
Hermann’s ἄϊκτος (-- ἀπρόσιτος Hesych.), 
but the resemblance is slight. 
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οὔτ᾽ dpa χερσὶν ἔβαινε διὰ ψαμαθώδεα χῶρον" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλην τινὰ μῆτιν ἔχων διέτριβε κέλευθα, 
- 5 
τοῖα πέλωρ᾽, ὡς εἴ τις ἀραιῇσι δρυσὶ βαίνοι. 
ὄφρα μὲν οὖν ἐδίωκε διὰ ψαμαθώδεα χῶρον, 350 
ῥεῖα μάλ᾽ ἴχνια πάντα διέπρεπεν ἐν κονίῃσιν" 
> \ 2 Ν / / / 2 7 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ ψαμάθοιο μέγαν στίβον ἐξεπέρησεν, 
BY 7) 29 n / 2O\ \ > a 
ἄφραστος yéveT ὦκα βοῶν στίβος ἠδὲ Kal αὐτοῦ 
a / 
χῶρον ava κρατερόν: τὸν δ᾽ ἐφράσατο βροτὸς ἀνὴρ 
εἰς Πύλον εὐθὺς ἐλῶντα βοῶν γένος εὐρυμετώπων. 355 
\ 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ Tas μὲν ἐν ἡσυχίῃ κατέερξε, 
καὶ διαπυρπαλά ὁδοῦ τὸ μὲν ἔνθα, τὸ δ᾽ ἔνθ 
ρπαλάμησεν ὁδοῦ τὸ μὲν ἔνθα, τὸ δ᾽ ἔνθα, 
ἐν λίκνῳ κατέκειτο μελαίνῃ νυκτὶ ἐοικώς, 


ἄντρῳ ἐν ἠερόεντι κατὰ ζόφον, οὐδέ κεν αὐτὸν 





848. διέπρησσε Pierson 


349. βαίνων M || ἀραιῇ εὺὑν ὃρύι Gemoll 862. 


μέγαν] πολὺν M || τρίβον Matthiae, ‘‘in uno horum versuum τρίβος videtur 


legendum” D’Orville 1.6. 255 
KaTéepze p: KaTépeze(n) cet. 
uch’ Guncen cet.: corr. Ilgen 


355. ἑλόντα V: ἑλῶντα σὰ ἢ 
357. θιαπθρ MDL: διὰ πῦρ cet. || παλάμηςε M: 


356. ἡσυχία M || 





348. diérpiBe: according to Gemoll 
this refers to the trailing or ‘“‘rubbing”’ 
tracks of Hermes: it is more probably 
to be explained by τρίβος, a ‘‘ beaten” 
track. For the short vowel before rp 
see La Roche Homer. Unters. i. p. 9; 
ef. ἀπέκρυψε 394. 

349. τοῖα πέλωρ᾽ : either agreeing 
with κέλευθα, or an accusative defining 
the whole expression διέτριβε κέλευθα = 
βαίνει ; the latter view is supported by 
225 τοῖα πέλωρα βιβᾷ. 

Spuci: the instrumental dative is as 
good as ποσσίν and χερσίν in 346, 347. 
For similar datives cf. M 207 πέτετο 
πνοιῇς ἀνέμοιο, Solon xi. 5 ἀλώπεκος 
ἴχνεσι βαίνει. The editors explain δρυσί 
as oak-branches, for which there is no 
parallel. This translation also neglects 
the force of ἀραιῇσι, which is not otiose: 
‘Hermes seemed to be walking on “young 
trees.”” Asa matter of fact, he had used 
ὄζοι, branches (81); but Apollo did not 
know the details. 

352, 353. The repetition of στίβον and 
cTriBoc seems inelegant, but the hymn- 
writer is careless on this matter ; cf. the 
repetitions in 340, 342 (ἐλαύνων, ἐλάων), 
365 (ἄρ᾽ twice), 385 (ποτ᾽, ποτέ) 398, 
400 (tov, ἐξίκοντο), and see further on 
424. στίβος must mean ‘‘ path” in 352, 
‘* footprints” in 353 ; so ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά is 
used in different contexts 418, 424. 


354. κρατερόν : not elsewhere of hard 
ground ; but Ilgen eompares w 46 κραταί- 
πεδον οὖδας. 

356. κατέερξε : this reading is right, 
as Apollo did not know that any cows 
had been killed (κατέρεξεν) ; for the con- 
fusion cf. E 650 ἔρξαντα ῥέξαντα, 1 535 
ἔρξ᾽ ἔρεξ᾽ ῥέξ᾽. 

357. ϑιαπυρπαλάλιησεν, ““ juggled.” 
Ilgen’s correction is certain, and should 
have been recognised by L. and &., 
although the compound verb is else- 
where unknown. LEustathius 513. 30 
has πυρπαλαμᾶσθαι κακοτεχνεῖν καὶ οἷον 
διὰ πυρὸς ἰέναι τῇ κακοτεχνίᾳ. (The ex- 
planation is no doubt wrong ; Ilgen sees 
an allusion to juggling with torches, 
which may be correct; cf. Archil. jr. 
87.) Photius and Suidas preserve a 
substantive πυρπαλάμης, explaining ὁ 
ταχέως τι ἐπινοῶν καὶ παλαμώμενος ἴσα 
τῷ πυρί. Hesychius attests an adjective 
πυρπάλαμος. For similar disintegra- 
tions of rare words cf. Hippocr. Mochi. 
11 καταναισιμοῦται (Galen, Erotian) 
Kararewe’ σιμοῦται etc. MSS., Hipp. 
638. 42 ἰσεννύουσι (Galen, lexx.) ἴσαι 
νῦν ἔουσαι MSS. The excellence of 
te is clearly demonstrated in this 
ine. 

6000 τὸ μάν κτλ. : cf. 226. 

358. μελαίνῃ νυκτὶ ἐοικώα : i.e. in- 
visible ; cf. A 47. 





i 
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αἰετὸς ὀξὺ λάων ἐσκέψατο: πολλὰ δὲ χερσὶν 860 
δον δ > / PA 5 / 
αὐγὰς ὠμόργαζε δολοφροσύνην ἀλεγύνων. 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ αὐτίκα μῦθον ἀπηλεγέως ἀγόρευεν' 
οὐκ ἴδον, οὐ πυθόμην, οὐκ ἄλλου μῦθον ἄκουσα, 
οὐδέ κε μηνύσαιμ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἂν μήνυτρον ἀροίμην. 
“ἢ τοι ἄρ᾽ ὡς εἰπὼν κατ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἕζετο Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων᾽ 
Ἑρμῆς δ᾽ ἄλλον μῦθον ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἔειπε, 866 
δείξατο δ᾽ εἰς Κρονίωνα, θεῶν σημάντορα πάντων" 
Ζεῦ πάτερ, ἢ τοι ἐγώ σοι ἀληθείην ἀγορεύσω" 
7 / > \ > 3 / 
νημερτής TE γάρ εἰμι, καὶ οὐκ οἶδα ψεύδεσθαι. 
ἦλθεν ἐς ἡμετέρου διζήμενος εἰλίποδας βοῦς 870 





βλέπων 
860. λάων E || χέρσῳ (servato in 361 ὥὡμάρταζε) Ludwich 


861. @udptaze 


ME: cudpraze cet.: corr. gen: atratc Θ᾽ ὧδ᾽ &ptaze Groddeck || ἀλεγύνων 


xD: ἀλεγίζων M: ἀλεείνων p: ἀλεαίνων Ilgen 


ὅ τ᾽ pro ἄρ᾽ Barnes 


Barnes 


362. ἀπολεγέως LIT 865. 


366. δ᾽ ἄλλον udeen ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἔειπεν y (sc. E in 
text.: Lilin marg.): δ᾽ ate’ ἑτέρωθεν GueiBduenoc ἔπος Hida cet. 
τοι Hermann || Gropeicoo M: καταλέξω cet. || ἀλήθειαν Barnes 


368. coi] 
370. ἡμέτερον 





360. Adon: only here in the sense of 
βλέπων ; but Hesychius recognises an- 
other (lost) passage: Adere* σκοπεῖτε, 
βλέπετε. Of. ddads. In T 229, 230 λάω 
can hardly bear this sense but must 
rather mean ‘‘seize,” ‘‘grip.” Possibly 
the hymn-writer may have misinter- 
preted the Homeric passage; more 
probably a verb Adw was used in both 
senses, which might be derived from 
the root λα (λαβεῖν etc.). Aristarchus 
explained the verb in Homer by ἀπο- 
λαυστικῶς ἔχων, ‘‘devouring,” as usual 
neglecting the hymn. 

361. dudpraze: a brilliant emenda- 
tion. The form does not recur, but for 
the radical verb (in the same context) 
οἵ, ¢ 199 τὴν δὲ γλυκὺς ὕπνος ἀνῆκε, καί ῥ᾽ 
ἀπομόρξατο χερσὶ παρειάς. Baumeister 
notes that αὐγαί for ‘‘ eyes” is elsewhere 
first found in Attic tragedy. 

ἀλεγύνων : the reading is settled by 
ἀγλαΐας ἀλέγυνε 476; for the variants 
ef. 85, 557. In Homer ἀλεγύνειν is found 
only in the Odyssey, of preparing a meal. 

362. ἀπηλεγέως ἀγόρευεν : cf. I 309, 
α 373. The old derivation of ἀπηλεγέως 
from ἀπό and ἀλέγω, “outright,” 
‘* bluntly,” seems still to obtain. 

365. For the repetition of dpa Her- 
mann compares 7 213, a very similar 
passage. 

366. On the alternatives see Hollander 


p- 26, J. H. S. xv. p. 802. There is no 
peculiarity in either version to give it 
a distinct preference. ἄλλον μῦθον, 
‘another story,” i.e. his account of the 
affair. 

367. ϑείξατο 0’ εἰς Κρονίωνα, “pointed 
to Zeus” to call his attention; the 
gesture, as Gemoll remarks, shews 
Hermes’ audacity, and perhaps the 
feigned simplicity of childhood. Bau- 
meister’s translation ad Lovem convertit 
orationem cannot be right; T 83 ἐνδεί- 
Eouac is different. θεῶν cHUGNTOpa 
πάντων : so Hes. Scwt. 56. 

369. νημερτής : Gemoll repeats Greve’s 
erroneous statement that this word is 
only applied to things, not persons, in 
Homer. It is a constant epithet of 
Proteus, 5 349, 384 etc., and of Nereus 
in Hes. Theog. 235. 

370. HAeen: the omission of the sub- 
ject may be intentionally naive (Gemoll), 
but it is perhaps rather meant as an open 
discourtesy ; Hermes refuses to utter 
Apollo’s name throughout his speech. 

ἐς ἡμετέρου : the genitive in this ex- 
pression occurs, with varying manuscript 
support, in B 55, ἡ 301, p 534. The 
scholia note the reading, which was 
that of Aristarchus (see La Roche on β 
55). The genitive is also given by the 
mss. in Herod, i. 35, vii. 8. It is no 
doubt due to the false analogy of εἰς 
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/ 
σήμερον ἠελίοιο νέον ἐπιτελλομένοιο, 
Ἂ / 
οὐδὲ θεῶν μακάρων ἄγε μάρτυρας οὐδὲ κατόπτας. 
/ ᾽ » “Ά > / ς Ν n 
μηνύειν δ᾽ ἐκέλευεν ἀναγκαίης ὑπὸ πολλῆς, 
a 4 
πολλὰ δέ μ᾽ ἠπείλησε βαλεῖν ἐς Τάρταρον εὐρύν, 
, / 
οὕνεχ᾽ ὁ μὲν τέρεν ἄνθος ἔχει φιλοκυδέος ἥβης, 375 
ime, GE Se a, σὰ , δ BS ety pee Pee ἀν, 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ χθιζὸς yevounv—ra δέ T οἶδε καὶ αὐτό----- 
“γῇ n n al / ΕῚ / 
ov τι βοῶν ἐλατῆρι, κραταιῷ φωτί, ἐοικώς. 
7 Ν \ > tal \ / by Φ 
πείθεο, καὶ γὰρ ἐμεῖο πατὴρ φίλος εὔχεαι εἶναι, 
> / ἃ 
ὡς οὐκ οἴκαδ ἔλασσα βόας, ὡς ὄλβιος εἴην, 
Ν 4 
οὐδ᾽ ὑπὲρ οὐδὸν ἔβην: τὸ δέ τ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἀγορεύω. 380 
᾿Ἤέλιον δὲ μάλ᾽ αἰδέομαι καὶ δαίμονας ἄλλους, 
, n \ a 2 7 5 \ 3 
καί σε φιλῶ καὶ τοῦτον ὀπίζομαι" οἶσθα καὶ αὐτὸς, 
ς > cy a 4 2 , δ᾽ 2 ὃ / cf 
ὡς οὐκ αἴτιὸς εἶμι' μέγαν δ᾽ + ἐπιδαίομαι ὅρκον" 
᾽ / 4 
ov μὰ τάδ ἀθανάτων εὐκόσμητα προθύραια. 





371. νέον γ᾽ p (praeter AQ) D (γ᾽ add. m. p.) 
375. épixudéoc Schneidewin 

380. τόδε 9’ codd.: corr. Hermann 

882. καὶ cé M 


ἐπὶ πολλῇ Matthiae 
377. ἔοικα Barnes 
μάλα τ᾽ (om. dé) Gemoll 


373. ἀνάγκης M: ἀναγκαίῃ 
376. τάδε οἷδε Barnes 
381. δὲ M: om. cet. || 
383. altioc εἰμὶ ME || ἐπιϑεύομαι 


M: émdaiouai cet. (Emdéouci If: Sarin ras. L.): €mdcocouai Barnes: émomdéccomai 
quidam apud Stephanum: é€nimafoua van Herwerden: 90’ ἐπὶ ὅρκον ὁμοῦκαι 


Allen 384. οὔ MDLII || πρόθυρα M 





πατρός etc. Many editors read ἡμέτερον 
in the Odyssey ; it is quite possible that 
the accusative is original in Homer, and 
that the genitive may have become 
idiomatic by the time of the hymn-writer 
and Herodotus. 

373. μηνύειν : on the quantity of ὕ 
see Schulze Q. L. p. 340. 

375. pidoxudéoc: only here and in 
481, ‘‘loving glory,” ‘‘splendid.” The 
line may be a reminiscence of Hes. 
Theog. 988 τέρεν ἄνθος ἔχοντ᾽ ἐρικυδέος 
ἥβης, but this is no justification for 
Schneidewin’s violent ἐρικυδέος here. 

378. πατήρ κτλ. : a parody of the epic 
vids . . . εὔχομαι εἶναι (Gemoll). 

379. The abruptness of the construc- 
tion quite suits Hermes’ parenthetic 
style. 

ὧς .΄. . ἔλαςκα. . . ἔβην : dependent 
on πείθεο, ὡς ὄλβιος εἴην being inter- 
jectional, ‘‘so may I prosper.” Her- 
mann unaccountably ejects 379-381, 
although the whole passage is full of 
humour. Before Apollo, Hermes did 
not scruple to perjure himself freely (ef. 
263f., 309f.); but in the presence of 
Zeus, his words are literally true, as the 
editors note: he did not drive the cows 
home, but to a cave; nor did he step 


across the threshold on his return 
journey, but passed through the keyhole. 

381. There is irony in the mention of 
Helios. Hermes pretends to respect the 
Sun who sees all things ; but the Sun had 
set when he started, and did not rise 
until he had returned. There is a further 
covert allusion to the night-time, in 
which Hermes loves to thieve (15, 67, 
578). Gemoll quotes Hes. Op. 607 
ἡμερόκοιτος ἀνήρ. 

383. |; ἐπιϑαίομαι : this and ἐπιδεύομαι 
are certainly corrupt, and point to an 
older corruption émi δέομαι ; Barnes’ con- 
jecture, ἐπιδώσομαι, is too familiar to be 
mutilated, apart from the fact that the 
sense of the verb in X 234 θεοὺς ἐπιδώμεθα 
is doubtful; Herwerden’s ἐπιμαίομαι is 
not used in the connexion. The 
suggestion in J. H. S. xv. p. 291 that the 
original here was μέγαν δ᾽ ἐπὶ ὅρκον ὁμοῦ- 
μαι may still hold: if ὅρκον was once 


displaced, and added at the end of the _ 


line, δεπιομουμαι ορκον might give a cor- 
ruption out of which δ᾽ ἐπιδέομαι ὅρκον 
might arise; such transpositions are 
frequent ; see J. H. 8. 2.6. 

384. The “ great oath” which Hermes 
swears ‘‘ by the door” must have some 
special propriety; according to Bau- 
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/ Ἂς yes ΟΝ / / \ / / 
καί ποτ ἐγὼ τούτῳ τίσω ποτὲ νηλέα φωρὴν, 


177 


385 


καὶ κρατερῷ περ ἐόντι: σὺ δ᾽ ὁπλοτέροισιν ἄρηγε. 
ὼς har ἐπιλλίζων Κυλλήνιος ᾿Αργειφόντης, 

καὶ τὸ σπάργανον εἶχεν ἐπ᾽ ὠλένῃ οὐδ᾽ ἀπέβαλλε. 

Ζεὺς δὲ μέγ᾽ ἐξεγέλασσεν ἰδὼν κακομηδέα παῖδα, 


9S \ > / > / > \ / 
εὖ καὶ ἐπισταμένως ἀρνεύμενον ἀμφὶ βόεσσιν. 


990 


ἀμφοτέρους δ᾽ ἐκέλευσεν ὁμόφρονα θυμὸν ἔχοντας 
ζητεύειν, “Ερρμῆν δὲ διάκτορον ἡγεμονεύειν, 
Ν “Ὁ Ν a SE ΤᾺ 2 / / 
καὶ δεῖξαι τὸν χῶρον ἐπ ἀβλαβίῃσι νόοιο, 
“ \ ES τὸ PETER a 7 / 
ὅππῃ δὴ αὖτ ἀπέκρυψε βοῶν ἴφθιμα κάρηνα. 


νεῦσεν δὲ Κρονίδης, ἐπεπείθετο δ᾽ ἀγλαὸς ᾿Ερμῆς" 


395 


ς «0Οἡ \ / \ / b] / 
ῥηϊδίως yap ἔπειθε Διὸς νόος αἰγιόχοιο. 





385. ποτὶ M: οὔ ποτ᾽ Ilgen: nou pro ποτ᾽ Hermann: γ᾽ ἔτι pro ποτε Matthiae || 


φωρὴν M: φωνὴν cet.: φώρην Matthiae 


386. Kpatai® py; cf. 265 394. 


τ᾿ αὖτ᾽ Ilgen: θ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἔκρυψε Schneidewin 





meister, Hermes swears as ἀγυιεύς or 
προπύλαιος. Whatever the ostensible 
significance, there is no doubt a cryptic 
allusion to Hermes πυληδόκος (see on 15). 

385. καί, which has been suspected, 
is in character : 385 is an addition, after 
Hermes has taken his oath. 

nor ... ποτέ: the repetition is not 
more offensive than that of dpa in 365, 
and can be justified by the emphasis of 
the threat ‘‘some day—I say—some 
day.” Itis possible, but unlikely, that 
aor is for mori, and the elision another 
Aeolism, like wep’ ἰγνύσι 1523 καὶ ori 
would be for καὶ πρός in prose, ποτὶ 
δέ and ποτὶ δ᾽ αὖ in Homer, ποτὶ καί in 
Hippocrates e.g. περὶ ἄρθρων ἐμβολῆς 97, 
247, 286. Or, again, M’s ποτὲ νηλέα 
may be right,=pds adverbial, if the 
preceding ποτ᾽ is for ποτε. In any case 
Hermann’s που, though appropriate to a 
threat, and an easy change, 15 not required. 

φωρήν : for the accent see Schneider 
on Nicand. Alex. 273. Cf. Hesych. 
φωρᾶν τὸ τὰ κλεψιμαῖα ζητεῖν καὶ φωριᾶν" 
φώραν δὲ τὴν ἔρευναν. ‘‘Some day I will 
yey him out for his pitiless search.” 

here may be here also a hidden mean- 
ing as Gemoll suggests: ‘‘I will pay him 
with a pitiless theft” (cf. the use of 
φωρή in 136). 

387. ἐπιλλίζων : in o 11 οὐκ ἀΐεις ὅτι 
δή μοι ἐπιλλίζουσιν ἅπαντες the verb= 
*‘make sidelong glances at a person” 
(ef. ἰλλός ‘‘ squinting”), with a further 
idea of ‘‘ hinting.” So here also Hermes 


probably ‘‘ winks” or ‘‘leers” at Zeus 
to enlist his support. In Apoll. Arg. 
A 486, T 791, the action is an insult 
(Matthiae). Cf. Anth. Pal. v. 199. 3 
θῆλυ κατιλλώπτοντι Ipijmy, “leering at,” 
and other compounds of ἰλλώπτω. 

391. ὁμόφρονα euudn Eyontac: cf. 
X 263, h. Dem. 434, Theogn. 81, 765; 
a formulaic ending. 

392. διάκτορον : Solmsen J. Ff. iii. 
90 ff. connects this epithet with κτέρεα, 
κτερίζω, etc., in the sense of “giver,” 
ἐς dispenser.” For other views see Oester- 
gaard Hermes, 1902, p. 333, Cook Class. 
Rev. 1903, p. 177. 

393. én’ GBAaBixnci νόοιο, ‘‘in all in- 
nocence of heart,” without guile. The 
commentators quote Cic. 786. 111. 8. 16, 
where ἀβλάβεια is given as the nearest 
equivalent of innocentia ; ᾿Αβλαβίαι are 
personified, inscr. Dittenberger Syl. 
600. 68. The adjective ἀβλαβής Ξε ‘‘in- 
nocent” is more common in this sense. 
ἐπί may imply the purpose (ut antmum 
insontem habeat, Franke, Ebeling), as 
in 524; but it seems rather to indicate 
present circumstances, ‘‘in,” so that the 
expression = ἀβλαβῶς, bona fide. 

394, 0H αὖτ᾽ (δ᾽ αὖτ᾽); see Leaf on 
A 340, and for the crasis or elision H. G. 
§ 350. αὖτε here emphasises the question: 
ποῦ δὴ abr’ ἀπέκρυψας ‘‘ where have you 
hidden now ?” 

ἀπέκρυψε: for the quantity of the 
second syllable cf. ἐνέκρυψε ε 488; H. G. 
§ 370, and n. on 348. 


N 
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τὼ δ᾽ ἄμφω σπεύδοντε Διὸς περικαλλέα τέκνα 
ἐς Πύλον ἠμαθόεντα ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλφειοῦ πόρον ἵξον' 
3 \ 3 5ς»7 \ 5 ς / 
ἀγροὺς δ᾽ ἐξίκοντο καὶ αὔλιον ὑψιμέλαθρον, 
ς la) ὃ} \ / > 5 / \ b] “ 
ἤχου δὴ TA χρήματ QTANNETO νυκτὸς ἐν WP. 400: 
»” > ¢ n \ ΕΝ \ 2. A 
ἔνθ᾽ “Ὡρμῆς μὲν ἔπειτα κιὼν παρὰ λάϊνον ἄντρον 
εἰς φῶς ἐξήλαυνε βοῶν ἴφθιμα κάρηνα" 
Λητοΐδης δ᾽ ἀπάτερθεν ἰδὼν ἐνόησε βοείας 
f MRK MN. / M9 rt Pan, ὁ 4 ¢ a 
πέτρῃ ἐπ᾽ ἠλιβάτῳ, τάχα δ᾽ ἤρετο κύδιμον ᾿Ἑρμῆν" 
πῶς ἐδύνω, δολομῆτα, δύω βόε δειροτομῆσαι, 405 
ὧδε veoyvos ἐὼν καὶ νήπιος ; αὐτὸς ἐγώ γε 
θαυμαίνω κατόπισθε τὸ σὸν κράτος" οὐδὲ τί σε χρὴ 
μακρὸν ἀέξεσθαι, ΚΚυλλήνιε, Μαιάδος υἱέ. 


ἃ ἌΣ ἊΨ Ν Ν / \ ,ὔ 
WS ap edn, καὶ χερσὶ περίστρεφε καρτερὰ δεσμά, 





397. cnevdonte My: cnevdonto xAtDI superscr. 398. 0° én’ xAtD: 
ἡμκαθόεντ᾽ id’ én’ Ruhnken || Yzon libri: corr. ed. pr. 400. ἡχοῦ Fick: fy” 
οὐ LIIBNPQR,V: Ay’ οὗ AtDI': Ay’ οὐ EACL,L,R,: of pro οὗ Barnes: Snnou 
on Ilgen: χ᾽ οὗ Matthiae: fyi pa of Hermann: χ᾽ οὗ Gemoll: ἧχι Gun 
Ludwich: ὅππου οἱ Wolf || ἀντιβάλλετο E: ἀντιτάλλετο T: ἀτιτάλλετο cet. : 
corr, ed. pr.: τ᾽ Grpeum’ ἀτιτάλλετο Doderlein: ὅχου δὲ Ta χρήματα τιτάλλετο M 
401. mapa] éc M 402. ἥλαυνε p 403. ἀπάνευθεν M 404. πέτρη én’] 
rain κατ᾽ M || εἴρετο M 406. Neorndc ἐὼν] νεογνοίων M || αὐτὰρ Hermann 
407. ϑειχκαίνο pro eauuaines Steph.: eauBainco Hermann 408. dézacear M 





400. Ayo: this form (= Attic ὅπου) is 
restored by Fick (B. B. xxii. p. 271), 
who compares ἦχοϊ in an inscription of 
Oropus (Ἐφ. ἀρχ. 1885 p. 98, C. 1. Gr. 
Sept. i. 235, Dittenberger Syll. 589) ; 
see Smyth Jonic § 716, Hoffmann p. 
16, Herwerden Lex, Supp. s.v. ἡχοῖ, 
Solmsen inscr. graec. dial. 1903, p. 95. 
The inscr., according to Fick, is in the 
Eretrian dialect, but the form may be 
local, and its presence in the hymn may 
be added to the argument for Boeotian 
authorship (see also on 255). 

The previous emendations either depart 
from the tradition or, as Matthiae, sup- 
pose a double relative (jx’ οὗ). Lud- 
wich’s ἦχι ἅδην and Gemoll’s ὦχ᾽ are 
better, but ὦκα is distinctly weak. 

χρήματ᾽, ‘‘chattels,” is remarkable 
for ‘‘ beasts’’ in this context, but need 
not be suspected. If any emendation 
were required, κτήνε᾽ might be suggested 
(cf. xxx. 10); the word is sufficiently 
rare to admit a gloss χρήματα, So 
Hesychius κτήνεα" χρήματα, βοσκήματα. 

401. κιὼν παρά: Hermes ‘‘ went to” 
the cave, and drove out the cattle. The 


expression is loose, whether we read 
παρά or és, as Hermes obviously entered 
the cave. Franke’s explanation that he 
stood at the mouth of the cave (solent 
enim boves apertis stabuli valvis, nisi 
vinculis retinentur, ultro exire) seems 
over-subtle. 

403. Gndtrepeen, ‘‘apart,” i.e. the 
hides were outside the cave. For the 
confusion of this word with ἀπάνευθεν 
(M) cf. E 545. 

405. ἐθύνω : not elsewhere in epic. 

406. αὐτόα is as sound here as in 234, 
where see note. 

407. eauuaine: this seems original, 
for even with Stephanus’ alteration de- 
paw, κατόπισθε must mean ‘‘for the 
future.” The verb occurs in @ 108, 
h. Aphr. 84. 

409f. Here, as Baumeister saw, ἃ 
lacuna is imperatively required, for ταί 
cannot possibly have an antecedent 
δεσμὰ dyvov. <A line must have fallen 
out containing a plural feminine sub- 
stantive, and referring to some plant (cf. 
410, 411), with which Apollo prepares to 
bind Hermes, either as a punishment for 





—— νυ" 
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ἄγνου" ταὶ δ᾽ ὑπὸ ποσσὶ κατὰ χθονὸς αἶψα φύοντο 410 
αὐτόθεν, ἐμβολάδην ἐστραμμέναι ἀλλήλῃσι, 

ῥεῖά τε καὶ πάσῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ἀγραύλοισι βόεσσιν, 

Ἑ ρμέω βουλῇσι κλεψίφρονος: αὐτὰρ ᾿Απόλλων 


θαύμασεν ἀθρήσας. 


τότε δὴ κρατὺς ᾿Αργειφόντης 


χῶρον ὑποβλήδην ἐσκέψατο, πῦρ ἀμαρύσσων, 415 


ἐγκρύψαι μεμαώς: Λητοῦς δ᾽ ἐρικυδέος υἱὸν 





410. Grnou M ed. pr.: ἄγνοῦ AtDE: ἄγνοῦ L: ἁγνοῦται Πρ (ἀγ ταιδ᾽ B): 
ἄγνων Franke || λύοντο pro φύοντο Martin: κέχυντο Stadtmiiller: lacunam 


ante h. v. stat. Baumeister 


411. GuBoAdoun M, punctis versui subiectis 412. 


ἀγραύλοιςι p: GrpavAuci cet. || οἷά τε Martin || v. post 415 transponit Martin || 


pet Grnoi ndcycin ci. Hermann 
Schneidewin 


413. épucio M 
415. πύκν᾽ pro πῦρ Martin || lacunam statuit Baumeister 


414, ὁ δὲ pro τότε 





the theft, or in order to prevent further 
mischief. (The view that Apollo intended 
to bind the cows is most improbable.) 
The missing substantive may have been 
λύγοι, which denote the pliant twigs of 
the ἄγνος, agnus castus (Dioscor. i. 136) ; 
ef. A 105, «417, κ 166, 2. Dion. vii. 13. 
The apparent sense may be expressed by 
a line such as ἐνδῆσαι μεμαὼς Ἑρμῆν xpa- 
τεραῖσι λύγοισι. It seems necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose a further loss; for the 
lacuna should contain a fuller description 
of Apollo’s attempt to bind Hermes, and 
of the way in which Hermes extricated 
himself from the withies. A miracle 
then took place, ‘Epuéw βουλῇσι: the 
withies, as soon as they touched ground 
(αἶψα), rooted on the spot, and multiplied 
into a thick interlacing grove (ἐμβολάδην), 
which covered the cows (or, perhaps, as 
D’Orville thought J. P. xxv. 255, en- 
tangled their feet). 

411. ἐμβολάϑθην : with ἀλλήλῃσι, 
**turned to fit into one another,” as if 
grafted on one another. For the idea of 
grafting cf. L. and S., ἐμβάλλω, éuBords, 
éuBoros. The adverb does not elsewhere 
occur, but is doubtless original, as 
ἀμβολάδην (426) gives no good sense here, 
and would leave ἀλλήλῃσι without con- 
struction. 

412. ῥεῖά τε καὶ ndcycin: for τε καί 
coupling an adverb with an adjective 
Gemoll quotes Hes. Theog. 86 ὁ δ᾽ ἀσφα- 
λέως ἀγορεύων | ald τε καὶ μέγα νεῖκος 
ἐπισταμένως κατέπαυσε. 

413. Gemoll places a lacuna after this 
line; but this is unnecessary, as the 
sense seems complete from 410 to 415. 


414. eauuacen: in Homer the im- 
perfect takes the place of this aorist. 

415. Here again Baumeister’s lacuna 
is justified, for (1) Hermes’ action in 415 
has no assignable motive ; (2) éyxpt War 
requires an object; (3) some mention 
of Hermes’ lyre is wanted, to explain 
ἐπρήῦνεν. ἴῃ 417, and to provide an object 
to λαβών in 418. What Hermes wished 
to hide can hardly be discovered; it 
cannot have been the cows or the skins, 
which Apollo had seen, nor the cooked 
meat, which was unimportant when the 
slaughter of two cows had been admitted. 
He may have tried to conceal himself, 
or (as Gemoll thinks) his lyre. It might 
be suggested that Hermes enchanted the 
δεσμά with his lyre, like Orpheus, and 
then looked for a place to hide it in; a 
lacuna to contain a mention of the lyre 
will still-be required after 415. 

ὑποβλήδην : apparently ‘‘ askance” ; 
in A 292 it seems to mean “‘ interrupt- 
ing.” 
πῦρ Guapiccon: cf. Hes. Theog. 827 
ὑπ’ ὀφρύσι πῦρ ἀμάρυσσε, Quintus viii. 
28. πύκν᾽ (on the analogy of 278) is 
therefore needless. 

416. The schol. on Dion. Thrax 
(Bekker Anecd. i. p. 752), quoted by 
Gemoll, fancifully connects λύρα with 
λύτρα, adding ἡνίκα δὲ τοῦ ἡλίου βοῦς 
κλέψαι ἠβουλήθη, καὶ διὰ τὸ μαντικὸν τοῦ 
θεοῦ οὐ δεδύνητο, ἀνελήφθη" εἰδὼς δὲ καὶ 
τοῦ θεοῦ τὸ μουσικὸν δέδωκεν ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ 
τὴν λύραν λύτραν. So Boisson. Anecd. iv. 
p. 459 (there derived from λύτρον), from 
Eur. Antiope (Dind. fr. 190) λύρα βοῶν 
ῥύσα ἐξερρύσατο (λύρᾳ and pio.’ Boisson. ). 
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ῥεῖα pan ἐπρήῦνεν ἑκηβόλον, ὡς ἔθελ᾽ αὐτός, 

καὶ κρατερόν περ ἐόντα" λαβὼν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς 

πλήκτρῳ ἐπειρήτιζε κατὰ μέρος" ἡ δ᾽ ὑπὸ χειρὸς 

σμερδαλέον κονάβησε, γέλασσε δὲ Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 420 
7 > \ \ \ Ma "7 3 > \ 

ynOnoas, ἐρατὴ δὲ διὰ φρένας HAVO ion 

θεσπεσίης ἐνοπῆς, καί μεν γλυκὺς ἵμερος ἥρει 

θυμῷ ἀκουάζοντα" λύρῃ δ᾽ ἐρατὸν κιθαρίζων 
ey oh bbe g 7 S25 δι ΤᾺ \ / e\ 

στῆ ῥ᾽ ὅ ye θαρσήσας ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ Μαιάδος υἱὸς 

Φοίβου ᾿Απόλλωνος, τάχα δὲ λιγέως κιθαρίζων 425 
Ya dee pe 7 b] \ 7 εν 7 

γηρύετ ἀμβολάδην, ἐρατὴ δέ οἱ ἕσπετο φωνή, 

κραίνων ἀθανάτους te θεοὺς καὶ γαῖαν ἐρεμνήν, 





417. ἔθετ᾽  Μ 


418. xeipéc] λύρην M: idem pro λαβὼν coni. Steph.: καὶ 


κρατερόν᾽ κίθαριν ὃὲ λαβὼν Ilgen || én” dpicrep’ Geupua Schneidewin || lacunam 


post h. v. Hermann 
422. h. v. solus παροὺ M 
κιθαρίζων] ὑπαείϑων Ilgen 


419. μέλος libri: μέρος coni. Martin 
428. λύρμ]7 λίνῳ Ilgen 


420. KONGBicce p 


seu ὑμνέοντι Martin: κλείων Hermann || ἀθανάτους 3’ érépaipe Θεοὺς Matthiae 





418. λαβών is no doubt sound ; and 
as the lyre must have been mentioned 
after 415, no further expression of the 
object is here necessary (Baumeister and 
Ludwich, after Hermann, supply a line). 

én’ ἀριετερὰ yeipdc=499; for the 
sense cf. ἐπωλένιον 433. The shell rests 
‘on the arm,” “‘ tothe left of the hand ” 
which holds it. 

419, 420=58, 54, and, with variations, 
501, 502. Line 420 resembles p 542 
σμερδαλέον κονάβησε" γέλασσε δὲ IInvené- 
πεια. 

422. Gemoll should not have objected 
to this line; its omission by the mss. 
(except M) is accidental. The collocation 
iwh évorfs is not elsewhere found, but 
presents no difficulty, ‘‘sound of divine 
music.” For ἵμερος, passion roused by 
music, cf. y 144, and ἱμερόεις 4523; 80 
ἔρος 484. 

424. én’ ἀριετερά : the repetition of 
this phrase in a different connexion from 
that of 418 is an example of the writer’s 
carelessness ; Baumeister points to the 
repetition of κιθαρίζων 423, 425, 433, 
éyéparpe 429, 430. Add the recurrence 
of ἐρατός 421, 423, 426. Cf. on 352 f. 

426. GuBoAGoun: Baumeister tran- 
slates intenta voce, ‘‘lifting up his voice” ; 
cf. X 476 ἀμβλήδην γοόωσα, and ἀμβολά- 
δὴν ᾧ 364, of aseething cauldron. Others 
render ‘‘in a prelude,” comparing dva- 
βάλλεσθαι in a 155, etc. (a sense derived 
from the primary meaning ‘‘ strike-up”). 


The Homeric use of the adverb favours 
Baumeister’s translation, butitis possible 
that the hymn-writer used the word in 
the other sense ; Pindar Nem. x. 33 has 
ἀμβολάδαν apparently ‘‘in prelude” (see 
Bury ad loc.). 

427. κραίνων: the nominative is 
sound, as ἐρατὴ δέ of κτλ. is parenthetic, 
but xpalvey in this connexion is re- 
markable. Hesychius explains κραίνειν 
by τιμᾶν, following which Maurophrydes 
in K. Z vii. 346 gives the sense of 
“honour in song” definitely to the 
word here, as in 531 (ἐπικραίνουσα) and 
559. This may be doubted, but the 
writer appears to use the word in an un- 
usual sense both here and in 559, prob- 
ably for ἀείδων. The use of the word 
in Empedocles 462, 3 (Mullach) might 
suit this sense: φάρμακα δ᾽ ὅσσα γεγᾶσι 
κακῶν καὶ γήραος ἄλκαρ | πεύσῃ, ἐπεὶ 
μούνῳ σοι ἐγὼ κρανέω τάδε πάντα ; and 
there is a possible ambiguity in Eur. 
Jon 464 (compared with 559 of this 
hymn). 
s.v. The explanation in L. and §S. 
‘*finish the tale of” is not suited to 
the context. 

γαῖαν ἐρεμνήν : Hermes may have 
begun his song with a cosmogony (ef. 
Hes. Theog. 1-21, Apoll. Arg. A 496f., 
Verg. Hcl. vi. 31f.), but the simple 
mention of γαῖα, without οὐρανός and 
θάλασσα, hardly implies this. Gemoll 
prefers to see a reference to the honour 


425. θὲ AMiréwc ELIT || 
427. κραίνων] ain@n seu ὑμνῶν Steph.: ainéonti 


See the discussion in Ebeling — 











ee 
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ὡς Ta πρῶτα γένοντο Kal ὡς λάχε μοῖραν ἕκαστος. 
4 \ n an lal 
Μνημοσύνην μὲν πρῶτα θεῶν ἐγέραιρεν ἀοιδῇ, 
7 / 
μητέρα Μουσάων, ἡ yap λάχε Μαιάδος υἱόν" 480 
7 
τοὺς δὲ κατὰ πρέσβιν τε καὶ ὡς γεγάασιν ἕκαστος 
> , δ. \ \ b) \ e/ 
ἀθανάτους ἐγέραιρε θεοὺς Διὸς ἀγλαὸς vids, 
Ald 3 > / \ / > / ,ὔ 
πάντ᾽ ἐνέπων κατὰ κόσμον, ἐπωλένιον κιθαρίζων. 
Ν > 7 / 
Tov ὃ ἔρος ἐν στήθεσσιν ἀμήχανος αἴνυτο θυμόν, 
/ 
καί μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηΐδα" 48 
/ A ὶ n 
Bovdove, μηχανιῶτα, πονεύμενε, δαυτὸς ἑταῖρε, 
πεντήκοντα βοῶν ἀντάξια ταῦτα μέμηλας. 





429. ἀοιδὸν M 430. λάχε] ode Hermann 
Matthiae || ἕκαστοι] ἅπαντες M 
MHXGNEWON ἀπονήλενε Waardenburg : 
éraipHn Matthiae: éraipy Ludwich 


431. mpécBun libri: corr. 
433. ὑπωλένιον Barnes cl. 510 436. 
πολεύμενε νυκτὸς ἑταῖρε Schneidewin: 
437. μέληλε Eberhard: μεμηλώς Lud- 


wich: μέλη cd Lohsee: 


ἀνέφηνας Stadtmiiller 





paid to the gods on earth. For the 
anguage cf. ἐρεμνὴν γαῖαν w 106, where 
the epithet is more in place, of the 
underworld. 

429 f. MNHWOCUNHN : 
52 f. 

430. λάχε, ‘‘was assigned to Hermes” 
as patron-deity. For the form of ex- 
pression cf. 79 (of the fate assigned 
to a man at birth), Pind. Ol. viii. 15, 
Ar. Eccl. 999, Theocr, iv. 40, Apoll. Arg. 
B 258, Callim. 2. Ap. 45. So in prose, 
Plato Phaed. 107D, Rep. 6178, Lysias 
ii. 78. 

431. κατὰ mpécBin: so Plato Leg. 
855D κατὰ πρέσβιν ἱζέσθω (Matthiae). 
On the word see Johansson K. Ζ. xxx. 
404 τ. 2. 

436. βουφόνε: first in this place, 
although the verb βουφόνεον occurs H 
466. ‘The compound no doubt originally 
expressed the sanctity of oxen in early 
times (pévos=murder) ; cf. the βουφόνια 
at Athens, in which the priest was called 
ὁ βουφόνος (see Frazer on Paus. i. 24. 4). 
But in the Homeric passage the idea of 
*‘murder” seems to have disappeared 
from the verb (see Leaf ad Joc.), and 
here also the substantive (‘‘ ox-killer’’) 
has probably lost its early significance, 
which at Athens might be preserved 
until the latest times by the familiar 
local ritual. Even at Athens, however, 
the adjective βουφόνος could be used 
with no invidious meaning; Aesch. P. Κ΄. 
531 θοίναις βουφόνοις, quoted by Leaf. 
See supra 132. 

"κηχανιῶτα : (only here) formed like 


ef. Hes. Theog. 


ἀγγελιώτην 296, σπαργανιῶτα 301, εἰρα- 
φιῶτα ἢ. Dion. i, 2, 17, 20, χαριδῶτα 
xviii. 12, and others, 

noneUuene: generally thought corrupt, 
but perhaps with insufficient reason. 
The part. may be taken in a quasi- 
substantival sense, ‘‘busy one,” a use 
which seems justified in hymnal style, 
among attributes. Cf. Orph. h. 14. 8 
ὀβριμόθυμε, | ψευδομένη, σώτειρα κτλ., 7d. 
51. 7 φαινόμεναι, ἀφανεῖς--ῦδ. 10. If 
these analogies are insufficient, it would 
be possible to join the part. closely 
with μηχανιῶτα, adjectivally: ‘busy 
trickster.” The sense is quite suitable. 
Schneidewins πολεύμενε is graphically 
possible (v and X are interchanged II 
726, h. Aphr. 20 etc.), and might be 
accepted, if combined with μηχανιῶτα, 
‘‘ranging trickster”; but the same 
commentator’s νυκτός should not expel 
da:irés; Hermes is ‘‘comrade of the 
banquet,” as the inventor of the lyre, 
which is δαιτὸς ἑταίρη 31. 

The objection to Waardenberg’s con- 
jecture pnxavéwy ἀπονήμενε (made in- 
dependently by Tyrrell) is that it does 
not account for the existence of the rare 
but correctly-formed μηχανιῶτα. 

437. πεντήκοντα βοῶν κτλ. : Apollo 
indirectly proposes an exchange of 
prerogatives ; see on 464. 

uéuHAac: the construction of μέλω 
with an accusative (even cognate) is 
unique, but none of the corrections 
suggested can be entertained. The 
passive participle is found (μεληθέν Anth. 
Pal. v. 200. 3, where however μελισθέν 
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ς / \ ” / 5.Λ 
ἡσυχίως καὶ ἔπειτα διακρινέεσθαι ὀΐω. 
a > " , / 5 / / / e;/ 
νῦν δ᾽ ἄγε pou τόδε εἰπέ, πολύτροπε Μαιάδος υἱέ, 
“ 3 
ἢ σοί γ᾽ ἐκ γενετῆς τάδ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἕσπετο θαυματὰ ἔργα 440 
ἣέ τις ἀθανάτων ἠὲ θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων 
δῶρον ἀγαυὸν ἔδωκε καὶ ἔφρασε θέσπιν ἀοιδήν; 
θαυμασίην γὰρ τήνδε νεήφατον ὄσσαν ἀκούω, 
ἣν οὔ πώ ποτέ φημι δαήμεναι οὔτε τιν᾽ ἀνδρῶν, 
+ ΩΝ ΄ Δ / , > Κ' 
οὔτε τιν᾽ ἀθανάτων οἱ ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχουσι, 445 
νόσφι σέθεν, φηλῆτα, Διὸς καὶ Μαιάδος υἱέ. 
τίς τέχνη, τίς μοῦσα ἀμηχανέων μελεδώνων, 


τίς τρίβος; 


ἀτρεκέως γὰρ ἅμα τρία πάντα πάρεστιν, 


3 , Ne te 3 Ὁ ty / 

εὐφροσύνην καὶ ἔρωτα καὶ ἥδυμον ὕπνον ἑλέσθαι. 

καὶ γὰρ ἐγὼ Μούσῃσιν ᾿Ολυμπιάδεσσιν ὀπηδός, 460 
τῇσι χοροί τε μέλουσι καὶ ἀγλαὸς οἶἷμος ἀοιδῆς, 





488. θιακρίνεσϑαι MD || κεν pro καὶ Hermann 


γενεῆς cet. 444, πώποτε φημὶ M 
Barnes: puncta praefixit M 


440. coi] cU p || renetfic M: 
446. φηλητὰ pAt: φιλητὰ cet.: corr. 


447. μοῦςα 0’, Guryane, cOn μελεθώνων Schnei- 


dewin: Guyane, HN wehirHpuc Gemoll: ἁμκηχανέω μεγαλύνων Herwerden: Νέον 
ufixap seu Kau’ ἔχμα νέον Fick: κακῶν μῆχος μελεθώνων M “Daniel 449. 


νήυλλον } cf. 241 
ofuoc cet. 


451. χορὸς omisso te M || Gunoc My (marg. yp. καὶ ELI): 





or μελίθρουν are suggested), and the 
active with an object accusative may be 
an extension of the passive. 

440. ἐκ renerAc: so M rightly; 
Hermann compares (2 535, o 6. Add 
(for prose) Aristot. Hth. Nic. vi. 13. 1. 

443, NeHpatoc: only here; cf. 
παλαίφατος. 

447. κοῦςα ἁμηχανέων χμελεθώνων : 
the hiatus may stand in the trochaic 
caesura of the third foot; Eberhard 


Metr. Beob. ii. p. 10, H. G. § 382. For . 


mo0ca=song, cf. h. Pan 15, and in 
tragedy. The genitive is objective, as 
Franke explains, ‘‘a song for (against) 
cares.” Of. Eur. Zro. 609 μοῦσά θ᾽ ἣ 
λύπας ἔχει. ἁμηχανάων May come 
from ἀμηχανής, which is elsewhere un- 
known, but is more probably feminine 
from ἀμήχανος, a poetical exception to 
the general rule of two terminations in 
adjectives of this class. The exceptions 
are numerous in Homer, who uses a 
feminine termination for the following 
adjectives compounded with a privative : 
&Bporos, ἀεικέλιος, ἀθάνατος, ἄνιπτος (so 
Zenodotus on Z 266), ἀπειρέσιος, ἄσβεστος. 
Hesiod has ἀκαμάτη ; for the hymns cf. 


h. Aphr. 183. For μελεθώνων οἵ, 
h. Ap. 582, and for the sentiment Hes. 
Theog. 55, Cypria fr. 10. The con- 
jectures are violent. 

448, τρίβοα : not in Homer, nor else- 
where found in connexion with music; 
‘‘path of song,” like οἶμος ἀοιδῆς 451. 
τριβή, however, ‘‘knack” is common, 
and perhaps that is the sense here. 
Cf. of the body Hippoecr. Mochl. 41 τὸ 
ἔθος τρίβον ποιεῖ. 

- 449. ἔρωτα : the first indication of a 
nominative épws=the Homeric ἔρος. 

450. According to the pcos hymn, 
Apollo and the Muses had known only 
the flute (452) until Hermes invented the 
lyre; in ἢ. Ap. 181 Apollo claims the lyre 
as his own in his childhood. According 
to a third version, Apollo and Hermes 
fought for the lyre; e.g. in a group at 
Helicon, Paus. ix. 80. 1 (see B. C, Z. 
xv. p. 399). For other representations 
of this version cf. Monwmenti 1880, pl. 
ix: 2. 

451. ofuoc doidAc: it is doubtful 
whether ὕμνος ἀοιδῆς (=O 429), should 
not be preferred ; Ludwich (Homerica i. 
p. 6 n.) thinks that oluos is a phonetic 
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καὶ μολπτὴ τεθαλυῖα καὶ ἱμερόεις βρόμος αὐλῶν' 

ἀλλ᾽ οὔ πώ τί μοι ὧδε μετὰ φρεσὶν ἄλλο μέλησεν, 

οἷα νέων θαλίῃς ἐνδέξια ἔργα πέλονται" 

θαυμάζω, Διὸς υἱέ, τάδ᾽ ὡς ἐρατὸν κιθαρίζεις. 455 
νῦν δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν ὀλίγος περ ἐὼν κλυτὰ μήδεα οἶδας, 

ie, πέπον, καὶ θυμὸν ἐπαίνει  πρεσβυτέροισι. 

νῦν γάρ τοι κλέος ἔσται ἐν ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι, 

σοί T αὐτῷ καὶ μητρί: τὸ δ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἀγορεύσω" 





453. ἄλλο M: ode cet. || μέλμειν ΜΠ 


Groddeck || νέων] ϑεῶν Gemoll 
habet M 


456. oidac] oicea M 
457. puncta praefigit M || u0eon ἐπαίνει Ruhnken: ound Gemoll : 


454. eahific M || v. ante 452 ponit 
457, 458 solus 


εἶκε πέπον καὶ evuon Taine Schneidewin: θυμὸν émainein Allen 459. 


ἀγορεύω Ruhnken 





corruption of ὕμνος. For the metaphor 
of οἵμος cf. 447 τρίβος, Pind. Ol. i. 110 
ὁδὸν λόγων, Ol. ix. 51 ἐπέων οἷμον λιγύν, 
Callim. h. Zeus 78 λύρης εὖ εἰδότας οἴμους. 
The word is not found in Homer, who 
uses olun ‘‘lay.” 

454. ofa: for ἐκείνων ἅ. ἐνϑέξια 
pra: in apposition to οἷα. 

νέων : wrongly altered by Gemoll and 
Herwerden to θεῶν ; for the text cf. 55 
ἠῦτε κοῦροι | ἡβηταὶ θαλίῃσι παραιβόλα Kep- 
τομέουσιν, Apoll. Arg. A 458 οἷά τε πολλὰ 
νέοι παρὰ δαιτὶ καὶ οἴνῳ  τερπνῶς ἑψιόωνται 
(see on 56), Chaerem. fr. 827 θαλίαι τε νέων. 
éndéz1a, “clever,” only here in this sense. 
Homer uses only a neuter plural ἐνδέξια, 
always adverbially (in I 236 the word 
qualifies ἀστράπτει). The hymn-writer 
probably did not coin the adjective 
ἐνδέξιος (which occurs Eur. Hipp. 1360, 
Cycl. 6 for ‘‘on the right”), but he 
may have assigned to it the meaning 
*<clever” on the analogy of ἐπιδέξιος. 
See on these words Darbishire Reldigq. 
Phil. p. 67 1. 

456. oidac: here M has substituted 
the usual form; in 467 there is no 
variant. The Ionic ofdas only once 
occurs in Homer, a 3837 (Smyth Jonic 
§ 702). 

457-458. The two lines are pre- 
served by M alone, but this is no sign 
of interpolation ; the omission by other 
Mss. is probably due to the homoearchon 
in 456, 458. 

457. The verse is corrupt, and the 
uncertainty of the sense required makes 
emendation more difficult. fze seems 
genuine, but θυμὸν ἐπαίνει cannot stand, 


and one or other of the two words must 
be emended. (1) In ὦ. H. S. xvii. p. 
265 θυμὸν ἐπίαινε was suggested: ‘‘sit 
(as a minstrel) and cheer the heart 
of your elders” (on Olympus). The 
synizesis -ἰαι- might stand (cf. Ἱστίαιαν B 
537, Αἰγυπτίας I 382, ὃ 83, Ἱστιαιεύς in a 
Delian inscr. B. C. H. vi. 33 § 41, 
ὑγιαίνειν Athen. 694¥F=Lucian pro laps. 
in salt. 6). But the last vowel would not 
be lengthened by position in the fourth 
foot; and émaivew (cf. 480) might 
therefore be suggested; the transition 
from imper. to infin. is abrupt, but 
may be justified by A 20 and I’ 459 
éxdore καὶ τιμὴν ἀποτινέμεν. Otherwise 
the sense is good: for ἵζειν “‘sit at the 
board” cf. Theogn. ap. Plat. Meno 95D 
καὶ παρὰ τοῖσιν πῖνε καὶ ἔσθιε καὶ μετὰ 
τοῖσιν | ἵζε καὶ ἅνδανε τοῖς ὧν μεγάλη 
δύναμις. The compound ἐπιαίνειν is not 
elsewhere found, but the simple verb ‘is 
common in this connexion ; e.g. ὃ 548, 
ἢ. Dem. 485, Theocr. vii. 29 θυμὸν tawe 
(of music), Bacchyl. xiii. 187, xvii. 131. 

(2) Ruhnken retained éraive, with 
μῦθον for θυμόν (a neat metathesis ; cf. 
256), 1.6, “sit (? as a pupil, or in sub- 
mission; cf. in a game ὄνος κάθου" ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἐν πράγματι ἡττωμένων schol. Plat. 
Theaet. 146 Α) and respect the words 
of your elders.” Apollo, speaking 
with the gravity of an oracle, bids 
Hermes listen humbly. For the general 
πρεσβυτέροισι of a particular person 
cf. 886. But the conjecture is doubt- 
ful, as ἐπαινεῖν τί τινι is unknown, 
although it may be defended by B 335, 
= 312 taken together. 
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vai μὰ τόδε Kpavéivoy ἀκόντιον, ἢ μὲν ἐγώ σε 460 

\ cs sh y \ » c / 
κυδρὸν ἐν ἀθανάτοισι καὶ ὄλβιον Τὴήγεμονεύσω, 
δώσω T ἀγλαὰ δῶρα καὶ ἐς τέλος οὐκ ἀπατήσω. 

\ ae fo) / 3 / / 

τὸν δ᾽ “Ἑρμῆς μύθοισιν ἀμείβετο κερδαλέοισιν" 
εἰρωτᾷς μ᾽, “Exdepye περιφραδές: αὐτὰρ ἐγώ σοι 
τέχνης ἡμετέρης ἐπιβήμεναι οὔ τι μεγαίρω. 465 
Mes IO / "42 7, " 5 
σήμερον εἰδήσεις" ἐθέλω δέ ToL ἤπιος εἶναι 

A \ / \ \ \ / 3 3 ΦΦ 

βουλῇ καὶ μύθοισι, σὺ δὲ φρεσὶ πάντ᾽ εὖ οἶδας. 
πρῶτος γάρ, Διὸς υἱέ, pet ἀθανάτοισι θαάσσεις, 
nis τε κρατερός τε’ φιλεῖ δέ σε μητίετα Leds 
> F e / ” / 2 \ nw 
ἐκ πάσης ὁσίης, ἔπορεν δέ Tor ἀγλαὰ δῶρα" 470 

\ \ / VA ‘ Ἢ 3 ἈΝ 3 a 
καὶ τιμὰς σέ γέ φασι δαήμεναι ἐκ Διὸς ὀμφῆς 

7ὔ] ᾽ ¢ / \ 4 / / 

μαντείας θ᾽, “Exdepye, Διὸς πάρα, θέσφατα πάντα" 





460. Kpandion seu κραναΐον codd.: Kpandinon Al’: κρανίον B: κρανεαῖον 
seu Kpanéeion Fick: καρνεῖον Martin, D’Orville: kpaiainon Ludwich: Kpanéinon 
Ilgen 461. αἰὲν énHcoo Hermann: ἔξοχα δήσω Schmitt: versum excidisse 
putat Schneidewin || Areudn’ eYcoo Tyrrell: Euuen ἐάσω Stadtmiiller : Areuonedce 
et οὐκ GnatHco (462) transponit Ludwich 468. eodcceic M 469. μητιέτα M 
471. δέ pact M: re gaci cet. || Tuudc] ὀλιφὰσ Martin: φήμας Pierson: post Tusdce 
interpungunt Martin et Mitscherlich 472. uanteiac Θ᾽ MAQ: 9° V: τ᾽ cet.: 


τ᾿ om. Matthiae || “Exdepre> Διὸς 3’ ἄρα Matthiae: Διὸς rap Kammer 





460. So Achilles swears by a sceptre, 
A 284. Kpanéinon: this form appears 
to be correct ; so Schulze Q. ZH. p. 2538. 
Fick requires aform xpaveatov or κρανέειον. 
Cornel-wood was commonly used for 
bows and spears; see L. and S. 5.7. 
κράνεια, Kpavéivos. Apollo bears’ the 
spear (besides the bow) as a warrior, 
rather than as a herdsman, although 
Gemoll compares — 531 for the latter 
view ; add Anth. Pal. vi. 177. 3 (Theocr. 
Tip. X.). 

461. AreuoneUcoo: almost certainly 
corrupt; it is just possible that the 
writer used the verb as equivalent to 
ἡγεῖσθαι, in the post-Homeric sense of 
‘“‘deem,”’ ducere. There is indeed no 
parallel, but there are analogies (e.g. 
the probable misuse of ἐνδέξια 454), and 
the sense is fairly satisfactory. The con- 
jectures are impossible, except Tyrrell’s 
ἡγέμον᾽ εἴσω, but no future εἴσω is 
known, although εἵσομαι  (intrans,) 
exists. 

464. mepippadéc, ‘‘ cunningly” ; 
Apollo had only hinted his wish to 
obtain the lyre. Hermes, with equal 
cunning (μύθοισιν κερδαλέοισιν) insinuates 


a veiled request for the cattle while 
praising the lyre (Baumeister). 

468. eadcceic; no doubt correct, 
although θοάσσεις (M) is not a mere 
clerical error; the grammarians con- 
sidered Oodfew to be equivalent to 
θαάσσειν (Hesych. Oodgfer: κάθηται, and 
schol. Aesch. Suppl. 595, Soph. O. 7. 2, 
Apoll. Arg. B 1026). In 172 θαασσέμεν, 
and in Homer, there is no variant. Cf. 
Schulze Q. 1. p. 484 f., who gives 06Faxos 
as the original form of θῶκος (Hesych. 
0dBakos). 

471f. The older critics complicated 
this sentence by punctuating after τιμάς 
and ‘Exdepye. This involved the change 
γε to δέ, and the omission of θ΄. But 


‘the whole sentence runs on after φασι ; 


τιμάς =the ritual due to the gods, to 
explain which was one of the functions 
of the Delphic oracle. Διὸς πάρα re- 
peats ἐκ Διὸς ὀμφῆς emphatically, and 
θέσφατα πάντα recapitulates the whole, 
in apposition as θαύματα ἔργα 80, 
440, vii. 34, ἐνδέξια ἔργα 454. This 
is simpler than to make Διὸς. 
πάντα a gnome, whether πάρα or γάρ 
be read. 
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a fa) 3.2. Ἂν yg ad > x / 
TOV νῦν αὐτὸς ἔγωγε Ὑπαῖδ᾽ ἀφνειὸν δεδάηκα. 
3 / 
σοὶ δ᾽ αὐτάγρετόν ἐστι δαήμεναι ὅττι μενοινᾷς. 
> 
ἀλλ ἐπεὶ οὖν τοι θυμὸς ἐπιθύει κιθαρίζειν, 475 
} of. 
μένπεο καὶ κιθάριζε καὶ ἀγλαΐας ἀλέγυνε 
U4 / \ fa) 
δέγμενος ἐξ ἐμέθεν: σὺ δέ μοι, φίλε, κῦδος ὄπαζε. 
9: 0 \ \ 4 7 ς / 
ἐὐμόλπει μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχων λυγύφωνον ἑταίρην, 
/ / 

καλὰ Kal εὖ κατὰ κόσμον ἐπιστάμενος ἀγορεύειν. 





418. τῶν y (sc. E in text.: LIL in marg. γρ΄.): καὶ cet. || ἔγωγε παῖδ᾽ ἀφνειὸν 
codd. : naic ς᾽ ἀφνειὸν seu ὀξύνοον Martin: aipnefoc Ilgen: ἐγώ ce nanougaion 
Hermann: ς᾽ αὐτὸς ἐγὼ παῖδ᾽ ἀφνειὸν Barnes (seu mpanid’ ἀφνειὸν) : med’ ἀφ- 


νειῶν Tyrrell 
praefigit M 


414. att’ Grperén codd.: corr. ed. pr. 
478. γλυκύφωνον Εἰ : cumudAnon Ilgen, qui 477 post 479 ponit: 


477. puncta versui 


εὐμόλπει 0’ Franke: εὔμολπον Schneidewin: εὔκηλος hic, in v. 480 evudAnel 


(cum φέρων) legit Ludwich || ἑταῖρον yp 


479. émicrauénoc codd.: corr. Barnes 





473. The line as it stands is unmetri- 
eal, παῖδ᾽ must be corrupt. Neglect- 
ing this, we may translate ‘‘ of which I 
myself have knowledge” ; Hermes claims 
a share in some of Apollo’s accomplish- 
ments, i.e. in music. Such a claim 
suits his bargaining character. For the 
gen, τῶν cf. Φ 487 ei δ᾽ ἐθέλεις πολέμοιο 
δαημέναι ; the other 1. καί is also possible. 
For παῖδ᾽ ἀφνειόν we may read πεδά- 
φνειον, Aeolic for werd(t)pvecor, “quickly” ; 
Hermes is proud of his rapid progress 
since his birth. The word is preserved 
by Hesych. peraldy(e)ios: ἐξαπίνης. Cf. 
Hesiod Op. 455 ἀνὴρ φρένας ἀφνειός 
‘*hasty,” see C. &. xi. p. 397. Itis true 
that Aeolic πεδ- ΞΞ μετ- nowhere occurs in 
Hesiod, but the working of dialectal influ- 
ence on literature is essentially sporadic 
(cf. p. Ixxiii); words beginning with 
πεδ- are frequent in Aeschylus, who also 
elides περί (see on 152). For inscrip- 
tions cf. Meister pp. 117, 284. Other- 
wise ἐγώ σε for ἔγωγε is easy, and is 
usually accepted. With this alteration, 
Tyrrell’s wed’ ἀφνειῶν is ingenious (so 
παιδόθεν for πεδόθεν in many MSS. v 295, 
παιδίον for πεδίον in mss. of Hesych. 


s.v. ᾽Ράριον), though the construction is’ 


complicated. Hermann’s πανομφαῖον, 
which has since been received, stands in 
no relation to παῖδ᾽ ἀφνειόν. In J. ἢ. 8. 
xvii. p. 266, wat for παῖδ᾽ was suggested, 
δ᾽ being presumably added to avoid the 
hiatus. But although Hermes calls 
Apollo Διὸς κοῦρε in 490, a curt vocative 
mat seems quite inappropriate to Apollo 
in the mouth of a child. With regard 
to the rest of the line, τῶν... ἀφνειόν, 


‘‘wealthy in which,” seems (with the 
reading ἐγώ oe) quite sound, but it is 
possible that the writer used the post- 
Homeric form ἀφνεόν (first in Theognis, 
Pindar and Bacchyl. ; the a is common 
in quantity). This would suggest that 
παῖδ᾽ is a gloss on the rare accusative 
πάϊν (Apoll. Arg. A 697), the last syllable 
being lengthened by ictus: ‘‘ wherein I 
myself know that thou wert rich, even as 
a boy.” Hermes naturally compares his 
own childhood with that of Apollo. For 
another probable gloss in this hymn cf. 
on 90. 

474. αὐτάγρετον : the editors compare 
π 148, where αὐτάγρετα means ““ taken 
of themselves,” ‘‘to be had for the 
taking” (Merry) ; so here ‘‘thou canst 
lay thy hand on any knowledge.” 

475. émeveir: with infinitive, as in = 
175, where see Leaf; Schulze Q. Z. p. 340. 

477. Séruenoc: see on h. Dem. 29. 
K0d0c ὄπαζε: as promised by Apollo 
461. 

478, 479. As these lines stand in the 
Mss. (with ἐπισταμένως) there is no 
copula. Of Barnes’ two suggestions, 
ἐπισταμένην is bad, and should not have 
been so generally accepted ; ἐπιστάμενος, 
on the other hand, can be explained as 
due toa scribe who thought of correcting 
the metre. For the lengthening of the 
short syllable in Homer see H. G. 8 375. 
In late epic there are examples in the 
fifth foot (as here) in Apoll. Arg. A 725 
ἠέλιον ἀνίοντα, 1361 εὐρεῖαν ἐσιδέσθαι. 

Ludwich’s transposition of εὐμόλπει 
and εὔκηλος (480, where he reads φέρων) is 
ingenious, but unmotived. ; 
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εὔκηλος μὲν ἔπειτα φέρειν eis δαῖτα θάλειαν 480 
καὶ χορὸν ἱμερόεντα καὶ ἐς φιλοκυδέα κῶμον, 


/ 
εὐφροσύνην νυκτὸς τε καὶ ἤματος. 


¢ N es 
ὃς TLS ἂν αὑτὴν 


/ ‘ / / > / 
τέχνῃ καὶ σοφίῃ Sedanuévos ἐξερεείνῃ, 
φθεγγομένη παντοῖα νόῳ χαρίεντα διδάσκει, 

con / > / ite 
peta συνηθείησιν ἀθυρομένη μαλακῇσιν, 485 
> , 7, 7ὕ ὰ , ΚΑῚ 
ἐργασίην φεύγουσα δυήπαθον: ὃς δέ κεν αὐτὴν 
νῆϊς ἐὼν τὸ πρῶτον ἐπιζαφελῶς ἐρεείνῃ, 

\ 5 54 / / / 
μὰψ αὔτως Kev ἔπειτα μετήορά τε θρυλίζοι. 
σοὶ δ᾽ αὐτάγρετόν ἐστι δαήμεναι ὅττι μενοινᾷς. 





480. win Ilgen 
κῶμον Ὁ 
488. ézepeoizy ci. Matthiae 


épecinh M (Barnes): épéeine cet. 
epuhizo: Schneidewin 


481. φιλομειθέα p: φιλογηθέα Schneidewin || χῶρον pro 
482. Scric ἂν Kai M: ὅστις ἄρ᾽ ed. pr.: Sc γὰρ ἂν Schneidewin 
484. νόα p 
συνεψείμοιν GeupouéNH Ruhnken: οσυνεψείμα cunaeupouénn Ilgen 
rouca M (Martin): geérrouca cet.: eéArouca Schneidewin 

488. epuahizo: codd.: epuAAizo: Ruhnken: 
489. αὖτ᾽ ἄγρετόν libri: corr. ed. Aldina 


485. CUNHOEIHCIN] ουνηχείμοιν Fick : 


486. φεύ- 
487. ἰὼν M || 





480. φέρειν : infinitive for imperative ; 
Baumeister compares Hes. Op. 671 εὖ- 
κήλος τότε νῆα θοὴν ἀνέμοισι πιθήσας | 
ἑλκέμεν. 

481. φιλοκυδέα : as in 875; in both 
places the sense of ‘‘ glorious” suits the 
context and can be extracted from the 
word without violence. κῶμον : not in 
Homer or Hesiod, but the latter has 
κωμάζω (Sewt. 281). 

482. For the asyndeton see note on 
151. This and the following lines con- 
tinue the personification of the lyre 
(éralpny 478). 

485. cuNnHeeiyciIN: the word is pro- 
bably original, although the sense is 
disputed; Baumeister understands 
‘* sweet societies,” but it is far preferable 
to render ‘‘ gentle practice” Ξε τέχνῃ καὶ 
σοφίῃ. The plural refers to continual 
and repeated practice, the adjective 
μαλακῇσιν to the soft touch on the 
strings. 

GeupouénH: almost certainly passive 
of the cognate construction, not middle ; 
see on 151. 

486. ἐργασίην φεύγουσα OuHnaeon : 
if φεύγουσα is sound, the meaning (as 
given in J. H. S. xvii. p. 266) must be 
‘‘avoiding painful (sc. to the lyre= 
violent) labour”; i.e. the lyre does 
not respond to unscientific handling. 
The metaphor would be similar to Plat. 
Rep. 581 Β ἐξαρνήσεως καὶ ἀλαζονείας 
χορδῶν (see Adam). We should, how- 
ever, expect such an antithesis to be 


marked by ἀθυρομένη μὲν. . . φεύγουσα 
δέ; the two participles, as they stand, 
can hardly express a contrast. Moreover 
ἐργασίη for ‘‘ handling” a lyre is perhaps 
unusual; the subst. generally means 
“work,” although it is true that ἐργασία, 


ἐργάζεσθαι, are frequent in the sense οὗ 


exercising or ‘‘ practising” the arts 
generally ; and the application to an in- 
strument appears precisely parallel to 
our ‘‘ practice.” If the text be thought 
unlikely, we must assume that φεύ- 
γουσα, φθέγγουσα, are corruptions of 
another participle, such as θέλγουσα, 
‘¢ siving relief from the pains of labour.” 
Surnaeon (elsewhere δυηπαθής) is perhaps 
rather strong as an epithet of manual 
labour, but may be explained by passages 
like Theocr. xxi. 2f. οὐδὲ yap εὕδειν | 
ἀνδράσιν ἐργατίναισι κακαὶ παρέχοντι 
μέριμναι; and, for the consolation of 
music in or after work, id. x. 22 καί 
τι κόρας φιλικὸν μέλος ἀμβάλευ: ἅδιον 
οὑτῶς | ἐργαξῇ. 

488. ueTHopa: apparently adverbial, 
like pay, ‘‘uncertainly” ; cf. the use of 
μετέωρος in prose. 

epuhizoi: the manuscript θρυαλίζοι 
points to uncial corruption from θρυλλί- 
ζοι (a constant variant), but the single ἃ 
is correct for the word and its cognates ; 
Cobet Mise. Crit. 221, Schanz Plato vii. 
Ῥ. 7, Dindorf on Arist. Hg. 348. 

.489 -- 474. The repetition is no doubt 
a kind of parody of Homeric style; the 
line itself, as Gemoll notes, is here quite 
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καί τοι ἐγὼ δώσω ταύτην, Διὸς ἀγλαὲ κοῦρε" 490 
ες - ᾽ 9 > + ‘ wi eS / / 
ἡμεῖς 5 αὖτ᾽ ὄρεος τε Kal ἱπποβότου πεδίοιο 
βουσὶ νομούς, “Ἑβκάεργε, νομεύσομεν ἀγραύλοισιν. 
or Ψ ate / / n 
ἔνθεν ἅλις τέξουσι βόες ταύροισι μιγεῖσαι 

/ 7] \ ” 50. 7 / \ 
μίγδην θηλείας τε Kal ἄρσενας" οὐδέ τί σε χρὴ 
kepdaréov περ ἐόντα περιζαμενῶς κεχολῶσθαι. 

ὡς εἰπὼν ὥρεξ᾽, ὁ δ᾽ ἐδέξατο Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων, 
ε n ᾽ 3 / ΕΝ ff / 
Ἑρμῇ δ᾽ ἐγγυάλιξεν ἔχων μάστιγα φαεινήν, 

7 ἈΠ. ὧν ὼ ΒΩ \ / e\ 

βουκολίας Tt ἐπέτελλεν" ἔδεκτο δὲ Μαιάδος υἱὸς 
γηθήσας: κίθαριν δὲ λαβὼν ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς 


495 


Λητοῦς ἀγλαὸς vids, ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων, 


500 


/ > / \ } ς Ὁ 7 
πλήκτρῳ ἐπειρήτιζε κατὰ μέρος, ἡ δ᾽ ὑπένερθε 
σμερδαλέον κονάβησε, θεὸς δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἄεισεν. 

» / \ 3 \ 7 A 

ἔνθα Boas μὲν ἔπειτα ποτὶ ζάθεον λειμῶνα 
ἐτραπέτην' αὐτοὶ δέ, Διὸς περικαλλέα τέκνα, 


ἄψορροι πρὸς ᾿᾽Ὄλυμπον ἀγάννιφον ἐρρώσαντο, 


δ0ὅ 





492. Boucin ὁλιῶς Ludwich 
Ven. 152 om. I 495. nepi p 
Matthiae 498. ἐπέτειλεν Martin 


493. Tézouci] e” Ezouci M || versus 494 ad A. 
497. ἔχων] ἑκὼν Martin: ἔχειν D’Orville, 
499. versum om. M 
corr. Martin || ὑπὸ Népeen M: ὑπὸ καλὸν cet.: ὑπὸ χειρὸς Barnes 


501. méAoc codd.: 
502. 


cuepoahden M : ἱμερόεν cet. || kondBicce p || καλὸν M: μέλοα cet. (μέλλος EL) || 


ἄειδεν Ilgen 
504. ἐτραπέτην] δραπέτην Μ' 


503. ἔνϑα] καί ῥα M || Béac M: βόες cet. || ποτὶ] κατὰ M 





in place, to return to Apollo after 
the digression. Apollo alone can com- 
mand the instrument without need of 
practice. 

491f. That Hermes can have the care 
of cattle only by favour of Apollo is clear 
not merely from the general context, but 
by the express word βουκολίας 7’ ἐπέτελλεν 
498. The genitives ὄρεος, πεδίοιο depend 
on νομούς, for which cf. κ 159 ἐκ νομοῦ 
ὕλης ‘‘ pasture in the wood.” There is 
no need to suppose a lacuna, with Bau- 
meister. Bouci Nomotc. .. NoWEUCOUEN : 
not a poetical equivalent of βοῦς νομεύ- 
comer (schema etymologicwm), but= ‘‘ will 
eat down the grass with cattle”; οἵ. 
γνομοῖο 198. 

493. ἔνθεν GAic: unaccountably 
thought corrupt by Gemoll; ἔνθεν is of 
course temporal, &\is=in abundance, 
with θηλείας τε καὶ ἄρσενας, the common 
Homeric construction ; so 180, 

494, 495. The words imply a fear that 
Apollo’s anger may be too strong for his 
cupidity. 

494, μίγϑην : in late epic, for the 
Homeric μίγδα. 


497. ἔχων : probably corrupt, though 
it is not perhaps more otiose than ἔχουσα 
345. D’Orville’s ἔχειν (repeated by 
Matthiae) hardly accounts for ἔχων. 
Martin’s ἑκών is possible, and ἑλών 
(suggested in J. H. S. xvii. p. 266) is 
also a simple correction ; for the con- 
fusion, cf. Εἰ 136. 

501, 502. The lines are a repetition, 
with further variations, of 53, 54, and 419, 
420. M’s reading ὑπένερθε (ὑπὸ νέρθε 
the Ms.) is here restored; in sense it is 
equivalent to ὑπὸ χειρός 419. The other 
Mss. have ὑπὸ καλόν, probably due to the 
next line, cuepdadéon: so in 54, 420; 
here the mss. except M_ substitute 
ἱμερόεν, for which cf. 2 570 ἱμερόεν κιθά- 
ριζε" λίνον δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἄειδεν. It is, 
however, possible that the actual passage 
diverged throughout from 53 f. and 419 f., 
and ran ἡ δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἱμερόεν κτλ., and 
that M preserved one variant, xp the 
other ; cf. h. Ap. 255 with 295, 

ἄεισεν : the tense of the completed 
action is here as clearly appropriate to 
the context as the imperfect ἄειδεν is 
required in 54 and = 570. . 
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_ Teptropevor φόρμιγγι, χάρη δ᾽ apa μητίετα Ζεύς, 


ἄμφω δ᾽ ἐς φιλότητα συνήγαγε. 


καὶ τὰ μὲν “Ἑρμῆς 


Λητοΐδην ἐφίλησε διαμπερὲς ὡς ἔτι καὶ νῦν, 

σήματ᾽ ἐπεὶ κίθαριν μὲν “ExnBor@ ἐγγυάλιξεν 

ἱμερτήν, δεδαὼς ὁ δ᾽ ἐπωλένιον κιθάριξεν' 510 
> \ > Lowa σι 4 ir b] / / 

αὐτὸς δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἑτέρης σοφίης ἐκμάσσατο τέχνην. 

συρίγγων ἐνοπὴν ποιήσατο τηλόθ᾽ ἀκουστήν. 

καὶ τότε Λητοΐδης “Ἑρμῆν πρὸς μῦθον ἔειπε' 





507. τὰ μὲν M: τὸ wen cet.: τ᾿ ὁ μὲν Ruhnken: καὶ ὃ μὲν Ernesti: κᾷτα 


uetn Schneidewin 
ἥματα πάντα | αὐτίκ᾽ ἐπεὶ ci. Gemoll 


508. ἐξέτι κείνου Hermann pro ὧς ἔτι καὶ NON: Oiaumeptc — 
509. οἥματ᾽ M: cAua τ᾽ cet.: κτῆλια set 


cxAua Hermann: τῆμος vel τέκμαρ Ludwich: αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ Stephanus || κίθαριν Μ : 


κιθάρην cet. 


Ludwich || ὑπωλένιον codd.: corr. Ilgen 
6 pro καὶ τότε Ilgen || ἑρμῆ, eraso c, M 


510. versum om. M || ἱμερτὴν δεθαώς, ὁ δ᾽ codd.: corr. 


511. éxudzato Barnes 513. αὐτὰρ 





507. καὶ Ta μέν: it is remarkable 
that the conjectures καί θ᾽ ὁ μέν, etc., 
should have been accepted down to Lud- 
wich’s text. Either τὰ μέν or τὸ μέν 
gives excellent sense, “‘firstly,” as often 
in Greek from Homer onwards (ef. β 46). 
ὁ μέν would introduce an opposition 
between persons, whereas Hermes is sub- 
ject to both actions, ἐφίλησε and éxpdo- 
σατο. 

508. ὧς ἔτι καὶ NON: the reading is 
amply justified by 125 ὡς ἔτι νῦν, where, 
as here, the writer is thinking of con- 
temporary belief or practice ; διαμπερές 
does not necessitate a change to ἐξέτι 
κείνου: Hermes loved Apollo ‘‘ right 
through,” as he still loves him. ‘The. 
line refers to the close connexion between 
the cults of the two gods in various parts 
of Greece; Baumeister mentions their 
common altars in Messenia, Olympia 
and Thebes (Paus. iv. 33. 4, v. 14. 8, 
ix. 17. 2). Add to this the cult of the 
two gods at Cyllene (Δ. M. Κυλλήνιος" 
Κυλλήνη δὲ ᾿Αρκαδίας, ἱερὸν “Epyod καὶ 
᾿Απόλλωνος), which is more significant in 
connexion with this hymn; there was 
a temple of the Muses, Apollo, and 
Hermes, at Megalopolis, Paus. viii. 32. 2. 
They had a common altar in Mysia 
C. I. G, 3588b. On the Arcadian con- 
nexion of Apollo and Hermes see 
Immerwahr die Kulte u. Mythen Ark. 
i. p. 95, 1385. For the two gods (with 
the Charites) at Elatea see B. C. H. xi. 
Ῥ. 341 ; they are joined in Delian votive 
inscriptions, B. C. H. viii. p. 126, xv. p. 
251. See Pauly- Wissowa ‘‘ Apollon” 
37f., Forchhammer Lex. der Mythen- 


sprache p. 43-53, Preller-Robert i. p. 
393 ; Introd. p. 129. 

509. cHuar’: possibly corrupt, al- 
though no alteration is more than plaus- 
ible. The plural σήματα can hardly be 
right, for Hermes gave only a single 
‘*token,” i.e. the lyre; nothing is said 
about Apollo’s gift of the cows. But 
σήματ᾽ may be for σήματι, a dative of 
‘‘reason”’ or ‘‘ occasion,” common in 
Homer (ZH. G. § 144). The elision need 
present no difficulty; cf. Τ' 349 ἀσπίδ᾽ 
ἐνὶ κρατερῇ, A 259 ἐν bald’, E 5 ἀστέρ᾽ 
ὀπωρινῷ, and many other examples 
collected in H. G. § 376 (8). For the 
position of ἐπεί Baumeister compares Z 
474, £175. 

510. ἱμερτὴν dedacc: the position of 
ἱμερτήν is very remarkable if we take it 
closely with δεδαώς, and the difficulty of 
the line is increased by uncertainty as 
to the subject and meaning of δεδαώς. 
The verb might be causal, ‘‘ teach,” as 
dédae bears this sense in Homer; but it 
seems necessary to refer δεδαώς to Apollo, 
who “‘knew” the lyre by intuition (cf. 
474 σοὶ δ᾽ αὐτάγρετόν ἐστι δαήμεναι, and 
p 518). This makes Ludwich’s correction 
almost certain. 

ἐπωλένιον : this form is found in all 
manuscripts at 433, and gives the re- 
quisite sense; the lyre rested on, not 
under, the left arm. ὑπωλένιον is due to 
such expressions as ὑπὸ χειρός 419, where 
the right hand, used in striking the 
strings, is meant. 

512. The asyndeton is like that in the 
similar lines 25, 111. On the invention 
of the flute cf. Apollod. iii. 10. 2. 6 
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δείδια, Μαιάδος υἱέ, διάκτορε, ποικιλομῆτα, 


μή μοι ἀνακλέψῃς κίθαριν καὶ καμπύλα τόξα" 


515 


τιμὴν yap πὰρ Ζηνὸς ἔχεις, ἐπαμοίβιμα ἔργα 
θήσειν ἀνθρώποισι κατὰ χθόνα πουλυβότειραν. 

3 > 7 / an “ Ψ > / 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ μοι τλαίης ye θεῶν μέγαν ὅρκον ὀμόσσαι, 
ἢ κεφαλῇ νεύσας, ἢ ἐπὶ Στυγὸς ὄβριμον ὕδωρ, 


πάντ᾽ ἂν ἐμῴ θυμῷ κεχαρισμένα καὶ φίλα ἔρδοις. 


520 


\ / 7 e\ ς / / 
καὶ tote Μαιάδος υἱὸς ὑποσχόμενος κατένευσε, 
7 > ae / 
μή ToT ἀποκλέψειν, ὅσ᾽ “ExnBoros ἐκτεάτισται, 

/ > ΡῚ / a / > \ 3 / 
μηδέ ποτ᾽ ἐμπελάσειν πυκινῷ δόμῳ: αὐτὰρ ᾿Απόλλων 
Δ ἫΝ / 329 > θ a \ / 

ητοΐδης κατένευσεν ἐπ᾿ ἀρθμῷ καὶ φιλότητι, 





515. ἅμα κλέψης M 
ἐπαμοίβιλκα Wolf 


5 ᾿ Ἐς αν, 
subfuit ut vid. κ΄ mer 


&pdein pro Epdoic Hermann 
reficta est): ἐκτετάτιοσται Εἰ 


519. ὄμβριλον DEL || Ae Cruréc Hermann 


516. én’ GuoiBHua Μ (ἐπ᾽ corr. ex Gn’) : ἐπαμοίβια cet. : 
517. πολυβότειραν MxAD 


518. κατὰ pro Μέγαν m in ras. ; 


520. 


ΩΝ 
522. uxt’ omisso not’ Μ || ἐκτεάτιςται Μ' (vox ἃ m 
524. Gpieud Μ΄: κατένευς᾽ ἐπὶ sueud Martin 





Ἑρμῆς δὲ ταύτας νέμων σύριγγα πάλιν 
πηξάμενος ἐσύριζεν. ᾿Απόλλων δὲ καὶ 
ταύτην βουλόμενος λαβεῖν, τὴν χρυσῆν 
ῥάβδον ἐδίδου ἣν ἐκέκτητο βουκολῶν. 
Apollodorus must have derived the 
exchange of the pipe for the staff from 
some other source, as nothing is said of 
this exchange in the hymn. 

There is nothing suspiciousaboutryrd0’ 

ἀκουστήν (as Gemoll thinks): the epithet 
is true of the cdpryé. For the connexion 
of the flute with Hermes see Euphor. 
Jr. 33 (Athen. iv. 1844), Preller-Robert 
i. p. 418, Roscher Lex. i. 2372f. Roscher, 
as usual, sees in the flute a characteristic 
of the whistling wind; it is rather an 
attribute of Hermes Néucos—the common 
instrument of the shepherd. 

515. M’s reading dua κλέψῃς is usually 
accepted. But ἀνακλέψῃς, a more signi- 
ficant word, seems guaranteed by a 
Dodonean inscription in Collitz 11. 2, 
no. 1586 p. 12. 4 dvex[AePev], where 
Hoffmann cites this passage; cf. also 
Hesych. ἀνακλέπτεσθαι: ἀναχωρεῖν. An 
actual theft of the τόξα is recorded 
by Horace (Od. i. 10. 10), who may 
have followed Alcaeus in this particular, 
and by Lucian (Dial. Deor. vil. 1). 

516. énauoiBiua: the form is well 
restored by Wolf and Ludwich from M’s 
ἐπ’ ἀμοίβημα. The variant is due to the 
comparative rarity of the termination ; 
ef. A 381 παραίσιμα παραίσια, Z 62 αἴσιμα 
aici. The humorous identification of 


‘‘exchange”’ with ‘‘robbery ” is charac- 
teristic of the style. Matthiae notes 
that the evil reputation of merchants 
was due to the Carians and Phoenicians, 
who combined trading with piracy ; but 
in this respect also Hermes reflects the 
Greek character. 

518. Cf. ε 178, κ 848, ἢ. Ap. 79 
(θεά for θεῶν). ee@n μέγαν Spkon= 
B 377, where the context shows the 


. Meaning to be ‘‘an oath by the gods.” 


Here the ὅρκος θεῶν is the oath by which 
the gods swear; cf. κ 299. This oath 
was regularly by the Styx; cf. O 36, 
e 185, Hes. T’heog. 784, h. Dem. 260 ete. 

519. κεφαλῇ neUcac: a reminiscence 
of A 524f., where the ‘‘nod” is the sub- 
stitute for an oath, in the case of Zeus. 
That it is here an alternative to the oath 
by the Styx is no sign of interpolation, 
as Matthiae and others suppose. ἐπί: 
in Homer the simple accusative only is 
found with ὄμνυμι ‘‘swear by”; but 
various prepositions are used in prose 
the verb in this sense ; see L. and 

ae he 

520. Hermann’s ἔρδειν for ἔρδοις rests 
on the use of εἴ μοι τλαίης κτλ., Without 
apodosis, in h. Ap. 79, but the change 
is quite needless here; the subject of 
the ὅρκος is sufficiently clear from the 
context. 

523. Cf. 178. 

524. én’ dpeud καὶ giAdtHTi=ap- 
parently a stereotyped expression ; cf. 
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μή twa φίλτερον ἄλλον ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἔσεσθαι, 525 


μήτε θεὸν μήτ᾽ ἄνδρα Διὸς γόνον: ἐκ δὲ τέλειον. 


σύμβολον ἀθανάτων ποιήσομαι ἠδ᾽ ἅμα πάντων, 

πιστὸν ἐμῷ θυμῷ καὶ τίμιον: αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 

ὄλβου καὶ πλούτου δώσω περικαλλέα ῥάβδον, 

χρυσείην τρυπέτηλον, ἀκήριον ἥ σε φυλάξει, ὅ80 





526. γόνου seu ἄνορα᾽ Διὸς νόον ἐκ δὲ τέλειον οἱ. Matthiae: ἐν δὲ τέλειον 


Hermann: ἣ ce τέλειον Schneidewin 
Gnepwnon Schneidewin 


527. εὐμβουλόν Te Θεῶν Schmitt: ἠδ᾽ 
530. ἀκήραον pL (ἴ suprascripta) 





Aesch. P. V. 192 els ἀρθμὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ 
φιλότητα... ἥξει. So Callim. fr. 199 
(φιλίαν). There is no probability that 
Aeschylus borrowed from the hymn, or 
that Callimachus copied from either 
source. 

526. Διὸς rénon: i.e. a hero such as 
Heracles ; for ἄνδρα Baumeister compares 
the Homeric ἡμιθέων γένος ἀνδρῶν. The 
correction Διὸς γόνου misses the point: 
θεὸν and ἄνδρα Διὸς γόνον are subdivisions 
of ἀθάνατοι. 

526f. A lacuna is here clearly in- 
dicated: the transition from indirect to 
direct narration is not warranted by A 
308, Ψ 855 ; Longinus de sublim. defends 
such transitions in an interesting chapter 
(xxvii), but his Homeric example O 
348 can be otherwise explained. More- 
over, ἐκ has no _ reference, τέλειον 
seems unnatural with σύμβολον, and 
ce is indispensable. Since the sanction 
of Zeus appears necessary both here 
and in 568f., and is stated in 575 
χάριν δ᾽ ἐπέθηκε Kpoviwy, perhaps a 
line has fallen out such as αἰετὸν ἧκε 
πατήρ' ὁ δ᾽ ἐπώμοσεν, ἢ σε μάλ᾽ οἷον 
(J. H. 5. xvii. p. 266). Possibly the 
missing passage was longer, containing 
a reference to the exchange of the pipe, 
and a direct request by Hermes for 
μαντεία. This view, however, is un- 
necessary ; see further on 533. 

527. cUuBohon: this appears to be 
from σύμβολος, and can only refer to 
Hermes, who is πιστὸς ἐμῷ Ouug. The 
meaning is very doubtful ; Ilgen’s tran- 
slation, ‘‘mediator,” gives an un- 
paralleled sense to the word. We should 
naturally understand it as ‘“‘ omen,” and 
this is not impossible ; Hermes is the 
god of luck and of ἕρμαια, and might be 
called a personified ‘‘omen” for gods 
and all alike. But this is undoubtedly 
harsh; the meaning must remain un- 


certain owing to the lacuna, which leaves 
the context unknown. 

ἅμα πάντων : 1.6. ἀνθρώπων. The 
expression may be weak, but it is 
genuine ; ἠδ᾽ ἀνθρώπων would not have 
been corrupted. 

529. p4Bdon: not to be confused with 
the μάστιγα φαεινήν (497), which had 
already been given to Hermes, as god of 
cattle. This is, of course, the magic 
staff, which entrances or wakes men ; 
Q 348f., ὦ 2f. Hence Hermes is xpv- 
σόρραπις ε 87, κ 277, 331. It is the 
staff afterwards called the κηρύκειον (see 
530), although a distinction is sometimes 
made in art, Hermes being represented 
with both ῥάβδος and κηρύκειον (Preller- 
Robert i. p. 404). According to Preller, 
the staff was originally a divining-rod, 
for finding treasure or gold. It was, 
indeed, thought to have had this function 
(see Preller-Robert i. p. 412 n. 3), but 
the idea is not Homeric, nor probably 
original. Hermes has a ‘‘ golden” staff 
just as he has a golden sword and shoes 
(χρυσάορος, χρυσοπέδιλος) ; the epithet is 
common to attributes of the gods. The 
form of the κηρύκειον may have been bor- 
rowed from the Phoenicians (Hoffmann 
Hermes und Kerykeion) but Hoffmann’s 
deduction that Hermes was a Phoenician 
moon-god does not follow. See on 15. 

530. τριπέτηλον : best explained by 
Preller (Philologus i. p. 518) as=‘“* with 
three branches,” one forming the handle, 
while the other two spring from it, and 
are united at the top. See also Roscher 
Lex. 2401, Harrison Proleg. p. 46. 

ἀκήριον : passive, ‘‘ unharmed,” with 
oe. For the order Schneidewin com- 
pares uv 47 διαμπερὲς ἥ σε φυλάσσω. Add 
W 56 κακῶς δ᾽ οἵ πέρ μιν epefov. Ludwich, 
following the old editions, takes ἀκήριον 
as co-ordinate with the preceding 
adjectives, ‘‘harmless.” The rhythm 


- 


i oat > sen? ἀρ ου. 4} Rage 4 ee 
=e ae yan Fae ὥλυθν μὰψ νον. -ο - τ 


eet ee 
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/ > 7 \ 5 \ » 
πάντας ἐπικραίνουσα θεοὺς ἐπέων τε καὶ ἔργων 
lal 3 an “ \ 7 > \ 5 Qn 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν, ὅσα φημὶ δαήμεναι ἐκ Διὸς ὀμφῆς. 
δ δέ / ὃ / A > / 
μαντείην δέ, φέριστε, διοτρεφές, ἣν ἐρεείνεις, 
ΕΣ ype / b] / ” ΕῚ ” 
οὔτε σε θέσφατόν ἐστι δαήμεναι οὔτε τιν᾽ ἄλλον ' 
3 7 “ \ \ 5 \ / - ode yee 
ἀθανάτων τὸ yap οἷδε Διὸς voos* αὐτὰρ ἐγώ ye 535 
Vi \ 
πιστωθεὶς κατένευσα καὶ ὥμοσα καρτερὸν ὅρκον, 
μή τινα νόσφιν ἐμεῖο θεῶν αἰευγενετάων 
᾽ Ν / Pil 
ἄλλον y εἴσεσθαι Ζηνὸς πυκινόφρονα βουλήν. 
/ / / 
καὶ σύ, κασίγνητε χρυσόρραπι, μὴ με κέλευε 
/ / “Ψ / > 4 4 
θέσφατα πιφαύσκειν, ὅσα μήδεται εὐρύοπα Ζεύς. 540 
7 
ἀνθρώπων δ᾽ ἄλλον δηλήσομαι, ἄλλον ὀνήσω, 





531. θεοὺς] οἴμους Hermann: (πᾶν τοι) τέλος Bothe: xpedc Nitzsche: ἄθλους 


Sikes: πάντων κραιαίνουςα τέλος Schneidewin 
533. SioTpepéc] Siaunepéc M || ἢν épecinyc ci. Hermann 534. 
537. ἐμοῖο M 


om. p 
ἄλλων M 535 om. Εἰ 
cKein p || βούλεται pro μήϑεται AtD 


532. ἐκ d10c—534. δαήμεναι 


539. xpucdpam AtD 540. πιφά- 





would favour this view, but there is no 
certain example of the active use ; in Hes. 
Op. 823 ἀκήριοι ἡμέραι are days which 
bring no fate or destiny. 

531. mdntac énixpainouca ecovc: the 
construction émixpaivey τί τινος seems 
impossible, even if the presumed meaning 
‘*confirming all the gods in respect of 
good words and deeds” made any sense 
in the context, or could be justified by 
any known virtue of the ῥάβδος. πάντας 
appears to be sound; cf. O 599 πᾶσαν 
ἐπικρήνειε (ἀρήν), ““ fulfil all the prayer.” 
Nothing, however, can be said in favour 
of the numerous conjectures, except that 
θεούς (from θεόν 526, θεῶν 537) may have 
displaced another word ; for its intro- 
duction cf. A. Ap. 59. As a correction, 
\émcxpalvovo’ ἄθλους may be suggested : 
‘fulfilling (winning) all the tasks 
(whether of word or deed) which I claim 
to know.” This is supported by @ 159 ἢ. 
οὐ γάρ σ᾽ οὐδέ, ξεῖνε, δαήμονι φωτὶ ἐΐσκω | 
ἄθλων, οἷά τε πολλὰ per’ ἀνθρώποισι 
πέλονται, where the neut. οἷά τε, as ὅσα 
here, refers adverbially to the masc.. ἄθλοι 
(see M. and R. on 8108). Cf. also @ 133 
ἄεθλον οἷδέ re καὶ δεδάηκε. ἐπικραίνουσα 
would -- ἐκτελέουσα, cf. e.g. 0 22 ἐκτελέ- 
σειεν ἀέθλους. The κηρύκειον would be a 
certain talisman for victory in any con- 
test, whether of word (e.g. music), or 
deed (e.g. athletics), unless the reference 
is more general, to any difficulties in 
life. 

533. waNTeiHN ... HN ἐρεείνειο : 
unless Hermes asked for the gift of 


prophecy after 526 (where see note), the 
request had only been made by a hint at 
471 f.; see on 464. 

585. τό: sc. τὸ μαντεύεσθαι, from μαν- 
τείην. 

541-549. Matthiae and others have 
curiously assigned this passage to 
Hermes; Ludwich prints it after 474. 
At first sight, indeed, the lines appear 
more suited to the character of Hermes, 
as described in 576f. But the view is 
certainly wrong ; the sentiment is quite 
appropriate in the mouth of Apollo, No 
objection should have been raised to 
the futures δηλήσομαι etc.: Apollo 
means to do as he has always done; the 
tenses refer to the frequent deception of 
the oracles, down to the hymn-writer’s 
own day. The tone of his speech sounds. 
like a frank confession of deceitfulness ; 
and, as such, would not be inconsistent 
with the general spirit of the hymn. 
The poet need not have been more care- 
ful of Apollo’s morality than he was in 
the case of Hermes. But the explana- 
tion of the occasional deception in oracles 
is probably meant to be serious ; it might 
stand as an official vindication of the 
god in his dealings with men. Stress is 
laid on the observance of the proper 
ritual, without which inquirers approach 
the god at their risk. If they are duly 
accredited with the right omens, a true 
answer is obtained ; cf. (of Dodona) Hes. 
Jr. 184 Rzach=schol. ap. Soph. Z'rach. 
1174 ἔνθεν ἐπιχθόνιοι μαντήϊα πάντα φέ- 
ρονται, | ὃς δὴ κεῖθι μολὼν θεὸν ἄμβροτον. 
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/ ay? »? / 
πολλὰ περιτροπέων. ἀμεγάρτων Pdr ἀνθρώπων. 
n “ / a x 
καὶ μὲν ἐμῆς ὀμφῆς ἀπονήσεται, ὅς τις ἂν ἔλθῃ 
ra) “ > ἴω ὸ 
φωνῇ τ᾽ ἠδὲ ποτῇσι τεληέντων οἰωνῶν ; 
- i 5 a ᾿] n b] / δ᾽ > / 
οὗτος ἐμῆς ὀμφῆς ἀπονήσεται, οὐδ᾽ ἀπατήσω. 545 
ἃ / / 0 / > a 
ds δέ κε μαψιλόγοισι πιθήσας οἰωνοῖσι 
4 
μαντείην ἐθέλῃσι παρὲκ νόον ἐξερεείνειν 
a / >\ 4 
ἡμετέρην, νοέειν δὲ θεῶν πλέον αἰὲν ἐόντων, 
\ 7 fa) / 
φήμ᾽, ἁλίην ὁδὸν εἶσιν, ἐγὼ δέ Ke δῶρα δεχοίμην. 
/ \ 
ἄλλο δέ τοι ἐρέω, Mains ἐρικυδέος υἱὲ 550 
lal 4 a 
καὶ Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, θεῶν ἐριούνιε δαῖμον" 
σεμναὶ γάρ τινες εἰσὶ κασίγνηται yeyaviat, 





542. περιτραπῶν M: παρατροπέων Schneidewin 


543. καὶ uh M: καὶ κκὴν 


At: καί xen Hermann || ὅς Tic ἂν ἔλϑῃ]Ἱχ οὐδ᾽ ἀπατήσω M, cf. 545 || ἔλθοι p 


544. φωνή T Hoe πότησι M: 
éeeAricer MAtDEL || παρεκ ELP 


corr. Ruhnken: gonf καὶ ntepurecci cet. 547, 
549. φῆμ’ ME: φημ L 


550. uidc M 


552. ceunai M: μοῖραι cet.: Opiai Hermann: Ἶραι aut Efpar Lobeck 





ἐξερεείνῃ | δῶρα φέρων ἔλθῃσι σὺν οἰωνοῖς 
ἀγαθοῖσι. See further Schoemann 
Griech. Alt. ii. p. 321. The uncertainty 
of the oracle is like that of the lyre, 
482f.; both answer under proper con- 
ditions. The language of the Muses in 
Hesiod is in a similar vein; cf. Theog. 
27 f. ἴδμεν ψεύδεα πολλὰ λέγειν ἐτύμοισιν 
ὁμοῖα, ἴδμεν δ᾽, εὖτ᾽ ἐθέλωμεν, ἀληθέα 
γηρύσασθαι. 

542. πολλὰ περιτροπέων : probably a 
reminiscence οὗ « 465 πολλὰ περιτρο- 
πέοντες ἐλαύνομεν (μῆλα), Where the verb 
seems to mean ‘driving about.” So 
Apoll. Arg. B 143 ἄσπετα μῆλα περι- 
τροπάδην ἐτάμοντο. So here Apollo 
‘‘ drives” men like silly sheep, i.e. per- 
plexes them. The common translation 
(ς deceiving,” ‘‘misguiding,” does not 
suit the present context, as ἄλλον ὀνήσω 
precedes ; nor could this sense, which is 
elsewhere unknown, be easily derived 
from the Homeric use of the verb. 

544. φωνῇ T HOE noTAci: there is no 
difference in meaning or value between 
this reading and the variant φωνῇ καὶ 
πτερύγεσσι. The modal datives present 
no difficulty; σύν is added in the 
Hesiodean line quoted on 541 f. 

TeAHENTOON, ‘‘ fateful,” ‘‘ significant.” 
The editors compare β 181 ὄρνιθες δέ τε 
πολλοὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐγὰς ἠελίοιο | φοιτῶσ᾽, οὐδέ τε 
πάντες ἐναίσιμοι, and Callim. v. 123 γνω- 
σεῖται δ᾽ ὄρνιθας ὃς αἴσιος, οἵ re πέτονται 
ἤλυθα, καὶ ποίων οὐκ ἀγαθαὶ πτέρυγες. 

546. μαψιλόγοιοι, ‘telling a vain 
tale,” οὐκ ἐναισίμοις. 


549. ἐγὼ δέ κε δῶρα δεχοίμην : if 
the hymn-writer has as low an opinion 
of Apollo as he undoubtedly has of 
Hermes (according to modern ideas), this 
line might be explained as a cynical 
admission of φιλοκέρδεια (see on 335). 
But here, as in 541f., there is probably 
a serious defence of Apollo’s oracle. 
Baumeister understands the words to be 
spoken petulanti cum “irrisione; but, as 
he himself allows, the Delphian priests 
might have used the same language. 
The δῶρα are obligatory, whether a true 
response is vouchsafed or no; they are, 
in fact, like money staked in a lottery— 
necessary for all competitors, without 
commanding success as a matter of course. 

552. ceunai, “there are certain reverend 
ones, sisters, three in number.” The 
reference is undoubtedly to the Thriae, 
but there is no reason to substitute 
Opiat here; the mythology would be 
sufficiently Clear from the context, 


aided by the emphatic τρεῖς, from which 


the ancients derived Θρια. To an 
Athenian, σεμναὶ (θεαί) would probably 
have suggested the Furies, but the 
hymn-writer was no Athenian. The 
variant μοῖραι, which is obviously wrong, 
may have been a gloss due, partly at 
least, to τρεῖς. Apollodorus alluded to 
the Thriae in his account (διδάσκεται 
τὴν διὰ τῶν ψήφων μαντικήν), but this is 
no argument that he read Opal here, 
nor does he use the actual ,word. On 
the Opal see App. III. They are 
certainly here closely connected with 


aS SS eee 
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παρθένοι ὠκείῃσιν ἀγαλλόμεναι πτερύγεσσι 

τρεῖς: κατὰ δὲ κρατὸς πεπαλαγμέναι ἄλφιτα λευκὰ 
οἰκία ναιετάουσιν ὑπὸ πτυχὶ Ἰ]αρνησοῖο, 

μαντείης ἀπάνευθε διδάσκαλοι, ἣν ἐπὶ βουσὶ 

παῖς ἔτ᾽ ἐὼν μελέτησα" πατὴρ δ᾽ ἐμὸς οὐκ ἀλέγιξζεν. 
ἐντεῦθεν δὴ ἔπειτα ποτώμεναι ἄλλοτε ἄλλῃ 

κηρία βόσκονται καί τε κραίνουσιν ἕκαστα. 

αἱ δ᾽ ὅτε μὲν θυίωσιν édndviar μέλι χλωρὸν 
προφρονέως ἐθέλουσιν ἀληθείην ἀγορεύειν" 

ἣν δ᾽ ἀπονοσφισθῶσι θεῶν ἡδεῖαν ἐδωδήν, 
ψεύδονται δὴ ἔπειτα δι᾿ ἀλλήλων δονέουσαι. 


555 





556. ἀπάνευθε] τὸ πάροιθε Schneidewin : 
557. &\érunen 


554. post h. v. lac. stat. Hermann 
ἀπάνωθε seu éndnewee Baumeister || d10ackaAian ἐπὶ M 
MavAtD: GAéreinen »: corr. Hermann 558. δ᾽ ἥπειτα libri: corr. Wolf || 
ἄλλοτ᾽ én’ ἄλλη libri: corr. Schneidewin 560. euiwcin M: eovicwci “Ὁ : 
euceci p || EdcduTa p 561. éeéAcoci x || ἀλήθειαν Barnes 563. ψεύϑονται 
0° Hnerra 31’ ἀλλήλων Senéoucai y (sc. marg. yp. EL): corr. Baumeister: πειρῶνται 
δ᾽ finerra παρὲξ 606N Areuonevein cet.: ambo versus servat Schneidewin cum 
scribat 0° ἐνέπουςαι pro ϑενέουςαι et énéecct pro 0’ Hnerra: ἠπεροπεύειν Bothe 








bees (see on 559) if not actually per- 
sonifications of the bee. 

554. πεπαλαγμέναι ἄλφιτα λευκά: 
first explained by Matthiae; ‘‘ with 
white meal sprinkled over their heads,” 
i.e. white-haired. See App. III. Her- 
mann’s lacuna after this line may be 
neglected. 

556. μαντείης : obviously with διδά- 
σκαλοι. The Thriae were teachers of 
private divination, although not of 
the highest oracular μαντεία, to which 
Apollo attained after his boyhood. 

ἀπάνευθε: not “apart from men,” 
but, as the context shews, ‘‘apart from 
me”; the Thriae had given Apollo his 
first lesson in divination, and still con- 
tinued their art, though the god had 
outgrown it. 

557. GAérizen : an evident correction ; 
ef. 361 where the mss. give all three 
verbs ἀλεγύνων, ἀλεγίζων, ἀλεείνων. 

558. ἄλλοτε ἄλλῃ: for the hiatus 
Schneidewin compares ὃ 236 ἄλλοτε 
ἄλλῳ ; so Hes. Op. 713 where for ἄλλοτε 
ἄλλον some Mss. from a desire, as here, 
to avoid the hiatus give ἄλλοτέ τ᾽ ἄλλον, 
ἄλλοτ᾽ és ἄλλον. Add Phocyl. fr. 12 
ἄλλοτε ἄλλοι, Solon fr. 13. 4 ἄλλοτε ἄλλος. 

559. κηρία βόσκονται: honey is the 
food of gods 562; Callim. i. 49 γλυκὺ 
κηρίον ἔβρως (of the infant Zeus). Hence 
honey gave inspiration, prophetic or 


poetic: cf. the title μέλισσα of the 
Pythia, Pind. Pyth. iv. 60; see also 
Pind. Ol. vi. 47. Compare the common 
folk-tale that poets and sages were fed 
by bees, generally in their infancy. 
(References in Cook’s exhaustive essay, 
p. 7f.) For the mantic bee in Semitic 
belief cf. Joseph. Archacol. v. 6 Δεβώρα 
προφῆτις, μέλισσαν δὲ σημαίνει τοὔνομα, 
and see generally Robert-Tornow de 
apium mellisque signif. 1893, Frazer on 
Paus. x. 5. 7, Usener in Rhein. Mus. 
(1902) 57.2 p. 179, Harrison Proleg. p. 91. 

560. The omission of iota in the 
diphthong wis a common fault in Mss. 
So A 180 only the Ven. A and two 
other Mss. have θυῖεν, in Hesiod papyri 
in some places preserve the iota, in 
others no trace is left of it; οἵ, Theog. 
109, 131, 848, 874, Op. 621; there 
are similar variants in the case of 
yviov, ὀπυίειν, μητρυιή., The papyrus of 
Timotheus (ed. Wilamowitz 1903) has 
ὑπερέθυιεν v.75. For wv, v in inscriptions 
see Meisterhans p. 46 f. 

563. On the variant see J. H. S. xv. 
p. 302, Hollander Z.c. p. 28. The lines 
are evidently alternatives, but the version 
of y is far preferable. Oonéoucai (cleverly 
corrected by Baumeister from devéovear) 
is peculiarly appropriate to bee-women. 
Cf. Choerilus ap. Herod. 7. μ. λ. 13 
μυρία φῦλ᾽ ἐδονεῖτο πολυσμήνοισι μελίσσαις. 


O 
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/ ” / \ 7 > / > / 

τάς τοι ἔπειτα δίδωμι, σὺ δ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἐρεείνων 
fa) , \ / 
σὴν αὐτοῦ φρένα τέρπε, καὶ εἰ βροτὸν ἄνδρα δαείης, 565 
n les / 

πολλάκι σῆς ὀμφῆς ἐπακούσεται, al κε τύχῃσι. 

a > ὧν / es \ 3 4 ¢/ a 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔχε, Μαιάδος υἱέ, καὶ ἀγραύλους ἕλικας βοῦς, 
Ὁ“ bf > / \ φ / 
ἵππους τ ἀμφιπόλευε καὶ ἡμιόνους ταλαεργούς" 


¥ a / 

καὶ χαροποῖσι λέουσι καὶ ἀργιόδουσι σύεσσι 
Ν \ \ / Ὁ / ᾽ a 4 

καὶ κυσὶ καὶ μήλοισιν, ὅσα τρέφει εὐρεῖα χθών, 570 
n > > \ / > / 4 ¢ n 

πᾶσι δ᾽ ἐπὶ προβάτοισιν ἀνάσσειν κύδιμον “Ἑρμῆν, 

οἷον δ᾽ εἰς ᾿Αἴδην τετελεσμένον ἄγγελον εἶναι, 

Φ - Ne. ς / 2\ ΄ / > / 

ὅς τ’ ἄδοτός περ ἐὼν δώσει γέρας οὐκ ἐλάχιστον. 
οὕτω Μαιάδος υἱὸν ἄναξ ἐφίλησεν ᾿Απόλλων 


παντοίῃ φιλότητι, χάριν δ᾽ 
πᾶσι δ᾽ ὅ γε θνητοῖσι καὶ 


ἐπέθηκε ἸΚρονίων. 575 
3 / e a - 
ἀθανάτοισιν ὁμιλεῖ" 


παῦρα μὲν οὖν ὀνίνησι, τὸ δ᾽ ἄκριτον ἠπεροπεύει 
4 by 5 7 A n > , 
νύκτα δι᾿ ὀρφναίην. φῦλα θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
\ \ \ « “ Ν Ν » «͵ὔ 
καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, Διὸς καὶ Μαιάδος υἱέ" 





αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ σεῖο καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 580 
565. εἶ] Hn AtE || ἄνδρ᾽ Gdah in extremo versu Μ || Sate Hermann 566. 
alke « 568. lac. statuit Wolf: vers. 571 ante 569 ponit Bothe 572. ὃ᾽ om. 
AtD 573. ᾧ τ᾽ pro ὅς τ᾽ Ilgen δ14. ula Agar J. P. xxvii. 189 576. 


ἀθανάτοισι νομίζων M || ὁμίλει Dx 





565. ϑαείησ : the indefinite optative 
may well be correct, although followed 
by ἐπακούσεται, which suggests the 
subjunctive daelys (dayys). For this 
form cf. Π 423 ὄφρα daelw. 

566. αἴ κε TUyHe, ‘‘if he has good 
luck”: divination, as well as oracular 
prophecy, is uncertain. 

568f. Here again the syntax shews 
alacuna. ἀνάσσειν κύδιμον ᾿Ἐβρμῆν cannot 
be an imperative, as some commentators 
suppose ; it requires a main verb, and 
the subject, as Gemoll notices, can hardly 
be other than Zeus, who authorises this 
empire over all animals. In J. H. S. 
xvii. p. 267 two lines were suggested : 
ὡς. par’: οὐρανόθεν δὲ πατὴρ Leds αὐτὸς 
ἔπεσσι θῆκε τέλος: πᾶσιν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὅ γ᾽ 
οἰωνοῖσι κέλευσε. 

572. τετελεομένον : the editors com- 
pare Hes. Op. 799 τετελεσμένον ἦμαρ, a 
‘“nerfect” or lucky day. The present 
context shews that ‘‘ perfect” here con- 
notes the idea ‘‘duly appointed,” with 
proper credentials; cf. Dem. 171. 19 
στρατηγὸς τελεσθῆναι ““ἴο be formally 
appointed general.” 


573. Goroc, ‘without receiving 


presents” from Hermes, Latin vw/léro. 
γέρας: this present from Hades to 
Hermes can only be explained by the 
preceding line; i.e. the right to be the 
ἄγγελος els ᾿Αἴδην. Entrance to the 
underworld by the gods is spoken of as 
a favour granted by Hades. Hermes is 
superis deorum gratus et imis (Hor. Od. 
i. 10. 19). It is just possible that the 
‘‘present” is mystic, i.e. death (cf. the 
story of Cleobis and Bito) ; δώσει would 
then be general, like δηλήσομαι 541, 
and the recipients would be men; but 
the context is against this view. . 
576. ὁμιλεῖ: genuine, for M’s νομίζει 


cannot be justified by such passages as” 


Her. ii, 50 (νομίζειν ἥρωσι). 

577 f. It is astonishing to find objec- 
tions raised to this passage by some of 
the older critics. The lines 577-578 
conclude with the theme which runs 
through the whole poem—the deceitful- 
ness and waywardness of Hermes. 

παῦρα 6ninHc: no doubt ironically 
corrects the title ἐριούνιος, as Baumeister 
explains. 

τὸ 0° ἄκριτον, ‘‘endlessly”; cf. 126 
(without the article), 
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HYMN TO APHRODITE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ᾿ 


A. Lupwicu, Rheinisches Musewm p. 566, 1888. 

R. PEppMULLER, Philologuws xlvii. p. 13 f., 1889. 

A. Fick, in Bezzenberger Beitrdge xvi. 1890, p. 23 f. 
T. W. ALLEN, J. H. S. xviii. p. 23 f., 1898. 





‘TUMPEL and DUMMLER, art. ‘‘ Aphrodite” in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encycl. 
L. DyER, Gods in Greece p. 270 f., 1891. 

L. R. FARNELL, Cults of the Greek States ii. p. 618 f., 1896. 

A. Lane, The Homeric Hymns (Translation) p. 40 f., 1899. 


Subject_—Aphrodite has power over gods and men alike, and 
over all the birds of the air and the creatures that move on the 
earth or in the waters. Athene, Artemis, and Hestia alone are 
free from her influence. But she constrains even Zeus to love 
mortal maids. He therefore, in his turn, set passion in her 
heart, so that she might love a man, and might not boast of her 
conquest over the gods. So she loved Anchises, who tended 
the flocks on Ida. First she went to Paphos, and adorned 
herself in her temple; thence she came to Ida, followed by a 
train of wild animals in whom she inspired passion. The hymn 
then describes her meeting and union with Anchises, the sub- 
sequent revelation to him of her divinity, and her announcement 
that a son would be born whose name should be Aeneas. She 
prophesies that this child and his descendants shall sit upon the 
throne of Ilium. After warning Anchises not to boast of her 
love, lest Zeus should strike him with a thunderbolt in anger, 
she departs to heaven. 

The myth of Aphrodite and Anchises——The germ of the story 
handled by the hymn-writer is found in Homer B 820 Αἰνείας, 
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τὸν ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αγχίσῃ τέκε 8? ᾿Αφροδίτη, | Ἴδης ἐν κνημοῖσι θεὰ 
βροτῷ εὐνηθεῖσα. Hesiod (Theog. 1008-1010) follows Homer. 
Compare also E 313, where the statement is added that Anchises 
was tending the herds; this is copied by later accounts (Theoer. 
xx. 34, Prop. ii. 32, 35, Nonn. Dion. xv. 210f.). The myth was 
related by Acusilaus ap. schol. T 307 (who makes Anchises 
elderly, παρηκμακώς, at the time) and Apollodorus (iii. 142), 
who seems to have ignored the hymn; in his version Aphrodite 
visits Anchises δι ἐρωτικὴν ἐπιθυμίαν, while the hymn-writer 
lays stress on the agency of Zeus (45f.). The mythographer 
names two children of the union—Aeneas and Lyros. In the 
same passage (iil. 141) Apollodorus follows the later account 
that Ganymede was carried off δι ἀετοῦ ; in the hymn (202 ἢ) 
a whirlwind takes the place of the eagle. See further Rossbach 
in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Anchises (2107 f.). It is remarkable that 
so graceful a hymn should have made little or no impression on 
later literature ;* it is not cited by any ancient writer, nor is 
there any certain mark of imitation by the Alexandrines. 
Character of the poem.—The hymn has often been compared 
with the “ Lay” of Demodocus on the love of Ares and Aphrodite 
(6 266 f.). There can be no doubt that the author was acquainted 
with the lay (see notes on 58 f., 234). But the resemblance is 
confined to language; for the moral tone of the hymn is far 
higher than that of the Olympian society depicted by Demodocus. 
Baumeister (p. 250) misunderstands the character of the hymn — 
in remarking that Aphrodite is represented as Vulgivaga, a 
lascivious goddess who rejoices in the base love with which she 
inspires the gods. Against this view Gemoll (p. 258) rightly 
points out that Aphrodite shews shame and modesty. Her 
passion for Anchises is no wantonness, but has been forced upon 
her by Zeus. The poet treats the adventure with considerable 
frankness, indeed, but not without dignity; and the note of 
humour and raillery, which is sounded in the Odyssean lay and 
the hymn to Hermes, is entirely absent. The merits of the 
poem have been perhaps extravagantly lauded by some critics, 
but have been unfairly depreciated by others. There may be 
some inelegance (according to modern taste) in repetitions such 
as that of ἔργον, used five times in 1-16; but these blemishes, 


1 For its possible influence on the hymn to Demeter see below, p. 198. 
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which are collected by Suhle,’ do not justify that scholar’s 
verdict that the writer is a permediocris poeta. It is true that 
there is little originality in work which follows the Homeric 
language so closely (see below, p. 198); but credit at least is due 
to an imitator who has successfully caught the spirit as well as 
the letter of the old epic. The scene of Aphrodite’s progress to 
Ida (67 f.) is finely picturesque; and the whole poem, in Mr. 
Murray’s words,’ “expresses perhaps more exquisitely than any- 
thing else in Greek literature that frank joy in physical life and 
beauty which is often supposed to be characteristic of Greece.” 

The poet’s conception of Aphrodite is simple. She is mistress 
over the whole world of animal life (2—6); but the hymn gives no 
hint of a deity who inspires the whole Cosmos—an Aphrodite 
Urania, by whose agency : 


ἐρᾷ μὲν ἁγνὸς οὐρανὸς τρῶσαι χθόνα, 
ἔρως δὲ γαῖαν λαμβάνει γαμοῦ τυχεῖν. 
Aesch. fr. 41. 


Such an idea of the universal love-goddess doubtless grew up, as 
Mr. Farnell remarks (p. 699), on eastern soil; but in Greek 
literature it found no full expression until the time of Attic 
tragedy (e.g. Eur. 77. 89), and later, of the Orphic hymns (ef. 
Orph. h. ἵν. 4). 

Date-—The date of the hymn, as of the others, is very 
doubtful. Hermann calls it Homert nomine dignissimum, and 
some have even thought it contemporary with the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Windisch* thinks it as old as the later parts of the 
Odyssey; Thiele* assigns it to the time of the Cypria. Others 
(e.g. Eberhard °), without urging so early a date, consider the hymn 
to be the oldest in the collection. On the other hand, Suhle® 
believes that the author may have been a contemporary of the 
Pisistratids, or even of Sophocles. . This view is extreme; but 
it will hardly be disputed at the present day that the hymn is 
later than the earliest parts of the Odyssey. The theory of great 
antiquity rests mainly on the fact that the hymn is ὁμηρικώτατος 
in diction. As many as twenty verses are taken from Homer 


1 De hymn. Homerico iv, 1878, p. 2 > De hymnis Homericis maioribus, 
A. and M. Croiset (i. p. 590) think ἐρᾷ 1867 (p. 68). 
poem too long for the subject. 4 Prolegomena in ἢ. in Ven., 1872 
2 Anc. Greek Lit. p. 50. (p. 49). 


> Sprache der hom. Hymmnen ii. p. 34. 6 Op. cit. p. 27. 
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with little or no variation; and the poem abounds in epic 
hemistiches and formulas. But this only proves that the author 
was a diligent student of the Homeric poems, while there are a 
number of words and usages which are not Homeric (a full list is 
given by Suhle p. 16 ἢ). . : 
‘Reminiscences of Hesiod are scattered through the poem 
(5, 14, 29, 108, 258, etc.). Still more remarkable is the close 
connexion between this hymn and that to Demeter. The two 
hymns have, in common, several words, or uses of words, which 


do not occur elsewhere in extant Greek literature: 31 tipdoyos s | 


(h. Dem. 268), 157 εὔστρωτος (ἢ. Dem. 285), 207 BabvKodzos, 
applied to nymphs (A. Dem. 5), 284 καλυκῶπις (h. Dem. 8), 


which only reappears in the Orphic hymns. Some striking Ἢ 
expressions are also confined to the two hymns: 156 κατ᾽ ὄμματα 
καλὰ βαλοῦσα (ἢ. Dem. 194), 173 μελάθρου κῦρε κάρη (h. Dem. 


188). Unfortunately, scholars are not agreed as to the question 
of borrowing. Some (e.g. Abel) hold that the writer of the hymn 
was the imitator; Gemoll and others think it scarcely doubtful 
that the hymn to Aphrodite is the older. The latter view seems 
the more probable. In that case, it may well be at least as old 
as the seventh century B.C. 

Place of composition.—lf the date of the poem is uncertain, 
the place of composition is not less obseure. According to 
Groddeck, who is followed by various scholars, including Abel 
and Fick (B. B. ix. p. 200), the hymn is Cyprian. It is pointed 
out that Aphrodite is called the goddess of Cyprus in 2, 292, 
and the rare word cativas in 13 is supposed to be Cyprian. No 


argument, however, can be based on the occurrence of the title — 


Κύπρις, which is Homeric, and, like Κυθέρεια, belongs to the 
common stock of divine epithets (cf. vi 2 and 18; x. 1 Kumpo- 
γενῆ Κυθέρειαν. The Cyprian origin of σατίνη is also very 
dubious (see on 13); and in any case a word used by Anacreon 
and Euripides need not be considered distinctly “local,” even in 
early poetry. 

Others (Matthiae, O. Miiller, etc.) place the home of the author 
in Asia Minor, and believe the poem to have been recited in 
honour of a chieftain who claimed descent from Aeneas. But 
the hymn bears no trace of having been composed for a definite 
occasion, or in honour of a particular person. The allusion of 
the revived Trojan kingdom in 196 f. is quite vague, and is 
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merely a reminiscence of the Homeric tradition. Many, without 
committing themselves to the “Trojan” theory, believe that the 
author was an Ionian, or at least lived in Asia Minor. This 
is as likely as the Cyprian view, and as equally incapable of 
proof. The myth handled by the poet is not local, but Homeric ; 
the love of Aphrodite and Anchises was famous wherever Homer 
was known. ‘The language may be “very pure [onic— almost 
Homeric-Greek,” but it does not follow that the composer was an 
Asiatic, as Prof. Mahaffy argues (Hist. Greek it. i. p. 148). At 
a time when the epics had become the property of the whole 
Greek-speaking world, the author of such a hymn might have 
belonged to any branch of the Hellenic stock. The further 
argument of those who see a contamination of Aphrodite with 
the Asiatic Cybele is unsound. It is true that Aphrodite was 
probably, in the Troad, another form of Cybele (Farnell p. 641), 
and as a nature-goddess had power over all the brute creation ; 
but the hymn-writer is influenced by the Homeric conception of 
the goddess, and for Homer Aphrodite is far removed from Cybele. 
As Gemoll observes, the goddess is called a daughter of Zeus, and 
her train of beasts is a mere imitation of the animals which 
follow Circe (see on 69). 

State of the text—The general unity of the hymn is so obvious 
that it has suffered little from the “higher criticism.” The 
Germans, for the most part, have been content to expunge isolated 
lines. One passage—the description of the nymphs—was 
suspected by Groddeck and Ilgen (260-274). The lines are 
perhaps the most interesting in the poem, and there is absolutely . 
no valid ground for denying them a place in the original document. 
Hermann’s theory of a double recension cannot be neglected; but 
such a recension, if it existed, has left but slight traces; cf. notes 
on 97 f,, 274 ἢ 


Εἷς ᾿Αφροδίτην 


Μοῦσά μοι ἔννεπε ἔργα πολυχρύσου ᾿Αφροδίτης, 
Κύπριδος, ἥ θεοῖ ἐπὶ γλυκὺν ἴ D 
pisos, ἥ τε θεοῖσιν ἐπὶ γλυκὺν ἵμερον ὦρσε, 
/ 3 3 / “ A > , 
καί T ἐδαμάσσατο φῦλα καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
οἰωνούς τε διυπετέας καὶ θηρία πάντα, 
Die AX CF: DOF) \ / 5.) «Ψ / 
ἠμὲν Oo ἤπειρος πολλὰ τρέφει ἠδ ὅσα πόντος" ὃ 
an > » / De» 4 / 
πᾶσιν δ᾽ ἔργα μέμηλεν ἐϊστεφάνου Κυθερείης. 
τρισσὰς δ᾽ οὐ δύναται πεπιθεῖν φρένας οὐδ᾽ ἀπατῆσαι" 
7 5 > / / la) > / 
κούρην τ αἰγιόχοιο Διὸς, γλαυκῶπιν ᾿Αθήνην" 
> / ς BA » / > / 
ov yap οἱ εὔαδεν ἔργα πολυχρύσου ‘Adpodirns, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα οἱ πόλεμοί τε ἅδον καὶ ἔργον “Apnos, 10 
ὑσμῖναί τε μάχαι τε, καὶ ἀγλαὰ ἔργ᾽ ἀλεγύνειν. 





TiruLus.—to αὐτοῦ ὁμήρου ὕμνοι cic ἀφροδίτην M: ὕμνος εἰς ἀφροθίτην 


pAtD: εἷς GppoditHn x (sc. EL) 
p. 237 6. 0’ ἔρ μέμηλεν L 
rdp oi Gen coni. Matthiae 


3. κατὰ MDN 
8. γλαυκῶπιν Μ΄: τγλαυκώπιθ᾽ cet. 
10. ἀλλὰ ῥά M || Gon M ante corr.: Gen ΑΥΤ: 


4, Sieineréac Schulze Q. Z. 
9. οὐ 


&en pDL || καὶ ἀγλαὰ pr’ ἀλεγύνειν pro Gon καὶ ἔργον ἄρηοα omisso ν. 11 ET 





1. MoOcd uot ἔννεπε : a reminiscence 
of a1 ἄνδρα μοι ἔννεπε, Μοῦσα. 

3-5. The goddess of love inspires all 
living things, not only men; cf. Eur. 
Hipp. 447 f., 1269f., Lucr. i. 1f. 

4, Ouneréac, ‘‘that fly in the air,” 
not elsewhere of birds; cf. P 675 
ὑπουρανίων πετεηνῶν. In Homer the 
word is only applied to rivers ‘‘ which 
fall from Zeus”; Baumeister suggests 
the same meaning here, “sent from Zeus,” 
comparing B 182 ἐναίσιμοι, a passage, 
however, which is rather against his 
view ; for only some birds are ἐναίσιμοι, 
whereas the power of Aphrodite extends 
over all alike. 

5. Cf. Hes. Theog. 582 κνώδαλ᾽, ὅσ᾽ 
ἤπειρος πολλὰ τρέφει ἠδὲ θάλασσα. Fick 
compares Cypria 5, 11-12. 


6. Matthiae compares Proclus ἢ, iv. 
13 πᾶσιν δ᾽ ἔργα μέμηλεν ἐρωτοτόκου 
Κυθερείης. 

8. γλαυκῶπιν ᾿ΑΘήνΝΗΝ : so ἴῃ a 156, 
Hes. Theog. 18, 888, h. Ap. 314, without 
variant ; γλαυκῶπιν πολύμητιν in xxviii. 
2. On the other hand, γλαυκώπιδ᾽ 
᾿Αθήνην h. Ap. 828, γλαυκώπιδα εἴπῃ 
© 878. See Kiihner-Blass i. p. 421 n. 7. 

9. εὔαϑεν : = 340, P 647 (where see 
Leaf). 

11. Gceutnai τε μάχαι te=r 612. 
For the infin. ἀλεγύνειν correlative with 
the preceding substantives cf. 18 and 
often. 

ἀγλαὰ ἔργα: here of arts generally, 
including masculine accomplishments ; 
below 15, of women’s work. See also 
xx. 2. 
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πρώτη τέκτονας ἄνδρας ἐπυιχθονίους ἐδίδαξε 

ποιῆσαι σατίνας καὶ ἅρματα ποικίλα χαλκῷ" 

ἡ δέ τε παρθενικὰς ἁπαλόχροας ἐν μεγάροισιν 

» πων See, ous \ n a 

ἀγλαὰ ἔργ᾽ ἐδίδαξεν ἐπὶ φρεσὶ θεῖσα ἑκάστῃ. 15 
590." ι Ἀν, / / \ 

οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ᾿Αρτέμιδα χρυσηλάκατον κελαδεινὴν 

δάμναται ἐν φιλότητι φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη" 

καὶ γὰρ τῇ ἅδε τόξα καὶ οὔρεσι θῆρας ἐναίρειν, 





12. ἐπιχϑονίοια Hermann: émzuriouc aut ἐπιχρύσους Peppmiiller 


13. ςάτινα 


omisso Te codd. (ckUTIna AtD: σάκεα marg. I’): corr. Barnes (catinac vel catinac 


Te) || ἰδὲ pro καὶ Fick 14. ἠδέ M 


MDz 


16. χρυεήλατον xD 
18. πουλύχρυςα ϑὲ τόξα pro καὶ γὰρ TH ἅδε M || Ge DLN 


17. φιλομειθὴςσ 





12. The asyndeton is common with 
πρῶτος and similar words; cf. A 105, 
N 46, 91, Ὡ 710, y 36 etc. For Athena 
as patron of crafts see xx Introd. 

Téxtonac: for dedications to Athena 
by τέκτονες cf. Anth. Pal. vi. 204 and 205. 
Athena gave men τὴν τεκτονικὴν τέχνην 
Diod. v. 73 ; so, as early as Hesiod (Op. 
430), the plough-builder is ᾿Αθηναίης 
duos. 

13. carinac: this rare word occurs 
elsewhere only in Anacr. xxi. 12 σατινέων, 
Eur. Hel. 1311; see Hesych., and Herod. 
mw. Oixp. 291. 25. It is derived by G. 
Meyer Alban. Stud. iii. = Sitzungsber. 
d. Wiener Akad. 125 p. 51 Anm. 1: 
**Das Wort stammt aus Vorderasien, 
und gehort zu ai. Sdtris ‘Feind’ air. 
cath ‘ Kampf,’ gall. Caturiges, ahd. hadu, 
ags. heado.” This is accepted by Solmsen 
K. Z. xxiv. p. 38 and 69 who adds the 
Phrygian Κότυς and the Thracian tribe 
Σάτραι, Σατροκένται. This etymology 
and the quotations in literature (in 
Anacreon the word is part of a description 
of eastern luxury, in Euripides it re- 
presents Cybele’s car) seem to make 
σατίνη a Grecised Asian, perhaps 
Phrygian, word. Fick’s view (8. 8. 
ix. p. 200) that the word is Cyprian 
rests on no better evidence than 
Hesychius’ gloss σάσαι" καθίσαι. ἸΙάφιοι 
(Smyth Melic Poets p. 291). 

καὶ Gpuata ποικίλα χαλκῷ--Δ 226, 
K 322, 393. Ruhnken (h. Dem. 274) 
would neglect position throughout, i.e. 
write te καί. The question is discussed 
in J. H. S. xviii. p. 23f. True exx. 
of καί making position (i.e. with no 
digamma or other consonant lost before 
the following vowel) are rare, and 
Ilgen’s view cannot be considered as 
proved, owing to the ease with which 
re is dropped in the mss. Flach (8. 8. 


ii. p. 18) omits τε in 85, 169, 232; Fick 
reads ἐδέ. 

14=Hes. Op. 519 παρθενικῆς ἁπαλό- 
xpoos, and tbid. 521 ἔργα ἰδυῖα πολυχρύσου 
᾿Αφροδίτης, with which cf. 9. Gemoll re- 
marks that the debt to Hesiod is plain. 

16. ypucHAdKaTon κελαθεινήν = 11 
183, Υ 70, xxvii. 1. Hesych. is probably 
right in explaining χρυσηλάκατος (for 
Homer) as=xadAlrofos: ἠλακάτη yap ὁ 
τοξικὸς κάλαμος. For ἠλακάτη ΞΞ “ arrow,” 
οἵ, ἄτρακτος εοἰστός. This is the view of 
D’Orville J. P. xxv. p. 257, who also com- 
pares Soph. Trach. 636. The sense “οὗ 
golden distaff” is quite unsuited to the 
character of Artemis. The addition of 
κελαδεινή in several passages is a further 
argument. The epithet refers to the 
goddess as a hunter who “calls on the 
hounds”; ef. schol. A on Π 183 κυνη- 
γετικῆς" παρὰ τὸν γιγνόμενον ἐν τοῖς κυνη- 
γίοις κέλαδον. So, probably, in Bacchyl. 
xi. 37 "Apres ἀγροτέρα χρυσαλάκατος... 
τοξόκλυτος. Later poets (Pindar and 
Bacchyl. ix. 1) must also have understood 
the epithet to refer to the distaff. 

17. pikomucidric: Curtius is no doubt 
right in connecting this with ,/sme (up 
for ou), i.e. Ξε φιλόγελως, in spite of the 
Hesiodean φιλομμηδέα, ὅτι μηδέων ἐξε- 
φαάνθη, Theog. 200. So Brugmann 
Grundriss i. p. 165 and 421, iii. p. 
1051. 

18. οὔρεςι κτλ. κεῷ 485 (of Artemis). 
With the whole passage cf. Callim. h. 
Art. 2f. τῇ τόξα λαγωβολίαι τε μέλονται | 
καὶ χορὸς ἀμφιλαφὴς καὶ ἐν οὔρεσιν ἑψιάα- 
σθαι. M’s reading can hardly be due to 
mere mistake ; perhaps a line has fallen 
out between 18 and 19 

καὶ yap τῇ ἅδε[. .. 
πουλύχρυσα δὲ] τόξα κτλ. 


The omission was due to homoeomeson, 
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φόρμυγγές τε χοροί τε διωπρύσιοί τ᾽ ὀλολυγαὶ 


ἄλσεά τε σκιόεύτα δικαίων τε πτόλις ἀνδρῶν. 20 m8 


οὐδὲ μὲν αἰδοίῃ κούρῃ ἅδεν ἔργ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτης 

‘Iotin, ἣν πρώτην τέκετο Κρόνος ἀγκυλομήτης, 
ῶ ιν ; ΄, A \ δὲν ΟἿ 

αὗτις ὃ ὁπλοτάτην, βουλῇ Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, 

πότνιαν, ἣν ἐμνῶντο ἸΠοσειδάων καὶ ᾿Απόλλων'" 





20. πτόλισ marg. Τ' ed. pr. : 
“DN || post ἢ. v. repetit vv. 10-12 T 


πόλις 2AtD: 
22. écrin MAtD 


nédeic M: 21. Gen Ἕ : 


ndénoc 7 





sc. ἅδε and -a δέ, πολύχρυσος in Homer 
is applied to persons and places, but 
Artemis’ bow is παγχρύσεα in xxvii. 5, 
πουλύχρυσος is not Homeric. 

19. ϑιαπρύσιοι: the adject. is not 
found in Homer, though διαπρύσιον 
(adv.) occurs several times ; cf. h. Herm. 
336. ὀὁλολυγαί, the cries of women at 
the dances in honour of Artemis. For 
the musical character of Artemis see 
Farnell p. 471, xxvii. 18. 

20. Oikaioon Te πτόλις GNOPAN : 
Artemis as a lover of justice ie 
Callim. h. Art. 122 f. ἀλλά μιν εἰς ἀδίκων 
ἔβαλες πόλιν (she slays the unjust with 
her arrows). πτόλις in contradistinction 
to ἄλσεα refers to her political and social 
character. This side was not very pro- 
minent. See Pauly-Wissowa s.v. 1850 f., 
Farnell Cults ii. p. 467f. The epithet 
πολιήοχος given her in Apoll. Arg. A 
312 does not seem to occur in actual 
cult. Although Zeus promises her 
‘* thirty cities to cherish no other god 
but thee, and be called by the name of 
Artemis” (Callim. h. Art. 34, cf. ib. 225 
πολύπτολι), these cities, as Farnell points 
out, are not Greek cities proper, or are 
unknown tous. At Athens and Miletus, 
her titles BovAala and BovAndédpos shew 
some connexion with civic life; at 
Olympia she was worshipped as ’Ayopata. 
Cf. also Anacr. i. ἥ κου νῦν ἐπὶ Ληθαίου 


δίνῃσι θρασυκαρδίων ἀνδρῶν ἐσκατορᾷς 
πόλιν. Artemis dwells in Metapontum 
(Bacchyl. v. 115f.) as δέσποινα λαῶν. 


But the ordinary Greek conception of 
Artemis is well expressed by Callim. 
ἢ. Art. 19f. omapviv γάρ, ὅτ᾽ “Aprems 
ἄστυ κάτεισιν. οὔρεσιν οἰκήσω κτλ. 

The sing. πτόλις is somewhat abrupt, 
and no doubt produced M’s πόλεις. 
However “‘a city ” is after all collective : 
its inhabitants may possess the ἄλσεα and 
produce the solemnities of 19. σπτόλις is 
Cyprian - Arcadian, according to Fick 
&. B. ix. p. 204, but it is certainly used 


here purely for metrical convenience, as — 
πτόλις πτόλεμος in Homer. Bothe’s view, 
that a single city (Delphi) is meant, can- 
not be accepted. 

22. The Ionic form ἱστίη (Smyth Lonie 


§ 144) has survived in the greater part of © ἣ Τ' 


the Mss.; in the two minor hymus xxiv. 


1 and xxix. 1 early i is invariable, though a i 


at xxix. 6 ἱστίη is read by all copies but 
two. In the four places where the word 
occurs in the Odyssey, icr- is the vulgate, 
but in all except v 231 the common form 
has crept into some copies. In B 537 
ἱστίαιαν does not vary. In Hesiod éorin 
is the vulgate (Op. 734), and ἑστίην is 
found sporadically in Theog. 454. 

23. Ejected by many editors after 
Heyne. But there is no good reason for 
suspicion; the poet alludes to the 
legend of Cronus, who disgorged his 
children in an order inverse to that in 
which he had swallowed them (Hes. 
Theog. 4951)  Hestia, who was the 
eldest child, was swallowed first and 
disgorged last. She could be said to 
have a second birth, as much as Dionysus, 
who was born again from the thigh of 
Zeus. This curious mention of Hestia 
as the ‘‘eldest and youngest” is perhaps 
connected with the custom of pouring 
libation to her at the beginning and end 
of a feast ; see xxix. 5, 

24. The wooing of Hestia by Poseidon 
and Apollo is not elsewhere mentioned. 
The myth, as Gemoll suggests, may be 
an invention of the poet himself. There 
is no ground for supposing any physical 
meaning with Preller and Baumeister. 
Welcker’s explanation is more satisfac- 
tory, that Poseidon and Apollo stand 
for the highest suitors; Hestia would 
not accept any proposal. There was a 
group of Poseidon, Amphitrite, and 
Hestia at Olympia (Paus. v. 26. 2), a 
conjunction of deities which may have a 
physical origin, but has certainly nothing 
to do with the present myth. 
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ἡ δὲ μάλ᾽ οὐκ ἔθελεν, ἀλλὰ στερεῶς ἀπέειπεν, 25 
4 \ / v4 . A \ / > 7 
ὦμοσε δὲ μέγαν ὅρκον, ὃ δὴ τετελεσμένος ἐστίν, 
ἁψαμένη κεφαλῆς πατρὸς Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, 
παρθένος ἔσσεσθαι πάντ᾽ ἤματα, δῖα θεάων. 
τῇ δὲ πατὴρ Ζεὺς δῶκε καλὸν γέρας ἀντὶ γάμοιο, 

/ 7 Μ 2 ΝΡ Δ τα a Xr n : τ 30 
καί τε μέσῳ οἴκῳ Kat ἄρ᾽ ἕζετο πῖαρ ἑλοῦσα. 

a J a a 
πᾶσιν. δ᾽ ἐν νηοῖσι θεῶν τιμάοχός ἐστι, 
καὶ παρὰ πᾶσι βροτοῖσι θεῶν πρέσβειρα τέτυκται. 
τάων οὐ δύναται πεπιθεῖν φρένας οὐδ᾽ ἀπατῆσαι" 

n 53 > 
τῶν 8 ἄλλων ov πέρ τι πεφυγμένον ἔστ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτην 
οὔτε θεῶν μακάρων οὔτε θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 35 

\ / Fe 
καί Te παρὲκ Ζηνὸς νόον ἤγαγε τερπικεραύνου, 
, n 

ὅς Te μέγιστός τ᾽ ἐστί, μεγίστης τ᾽ ἔμμορε τιμῆς" 

/ a 9S 7 Ν / > - 
καί τε τοῦ, εὖτε θέλοι, πυκινὰς φρένας ἐξαπαφοῦσα, 
ῥηϊδίως συνέμιξε καταθνητῆσι γυναιξίν,. 
"Hons ἐκλελαθοῦσα κασιγνήτης ἀλόχου τε, 40 
ἣ μέγα εἶδος ἀρίστη ἐν ἀθανάτησι θεῇσι, 





25. crepp@c M || éeéAeck” Hermann 29. Ζεὺς om. Ilgen: πατὴρ Ζεὺς 
καλὸν ἔδο» γέρας Valckenir: πατὴρ Kponfduc δῶκεν γέρας D’Orville 80. 


πεῖαρ Μ 81. τμκάοχος ἐςτὶν codd.: corr. ed. Aldina 86. παρ᾽ εκ M: 
napex cet.: corr. ed. pr. 37. τ᾽ post μέγιστος om. M 38. ἐθέλη M: puncta 
post ἢ. versum addit M 89. κατὰ codd.: corr. ed. pr. itemque 46, 50, 51, 52 || 
ϑνητοῖει p 40. ἐκλελαθόντα Ilgen 41. A εἶδος uér’ ἀρίστη Baumeister 





25. ἔθελεν : the lengthening is justi- 
fied by the pause; H. G. § 375. Her- 
mann needlessly conjectures ἐθέλεσκ᾽, 

crepe®c dnéeinen= I 510. 

29. καλόν : the shortening of the first 
syllable is not Homeric, but occurs in 
Hes. Op. 68, Theog. 585. The last 
passage (δῶκε καλὸν κακὸν ἀντ᾽ ἀγαθοῖο) is 
probably the original of this verse 
(Gemoll). Some older editors omitted 
Zevs, reading δῶκεν καλόν. Baumeister 
objected to this on the ground that 
πατήρ is not used with the omission of 
Ζεύς. This, however, is a mistake; ef. 
Θ 69, 245, A 80, ΞΞ 352etc. See Ebeling 
s.v. πατήρ 147. But no alteration of the 
text is required. 

30. πῖαρ ἑλοῦςα : cf. A 550 βοῶν ἐκ 
πῖαρ ἑλέσθαι. See note on h. Ap. 60. 

31-32. Cf. xxix. 1-3, where Hestia is 
said to have a place in the temples of all 
the gods, as well as in the houses of 
men. 

81, τυκάοχοο : 
Dem. 268. 


only here and in A. 


32. npécBeipa does not occur elsewhere 
before Euripides (1. 7’. 963). 

34. τῶν ἄλλων : sc. οὐδένι. πεφυγ- 
uénon : for the use of the middle perfect 
participle cf. X 219 (neuter, as here). 
In Z 488, « 455 it is used in the mase. 
In a 18 the object is in the genitive ; 
see Nitzsch ad Zoc. 

35 =. 521. 

36. Cf. K 391 παρὲκ νόον ἤγαγεν. For 
the sense Matthiae compares Eur. T’road. 
948 f. Διὸς κρείσσων γενοῦ | ὃς τῶν μὲν 
ἄλλων δαιμόνων ἔχει κράτος, | κείνης δὲ 
δοῦλός ἐστι. Add Mosch. i. 76 Κύπριδος, 
ἣ μούνη δύναται καὶ Ζῆνα δαμάσσαι. 

38. εὖτε oé¢do1: Baumeister and 
Gemoll seem right in retaining the form 
θέλοι, as the hymn does not belong to 
the oldest epic. See note on h. Ap. 46. 
Some edd. after M read εὖτ᾽ ἐθέλῃ, but 
the opt. θέλοι is to be retained ; ἤγαγε 
and συνέμιξε are not indefinite in time, 
but refer to Aphrodite’s treatment of 
Zeus in the past, for which he now 
punishes her. 
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κυδίστην δ᾽ ἄρα μιν τέκετο Kpovos ἀγκυλομήτης, 
μήτηρ τε Ῥείη" Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἄφθιτα μήδεα εἰδὼς 

? / BA / / 3 3 tal 
αἰδοίην ἄλοχον ποιήσατο κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖαν. 

A \ \ ΒΝ \ \ “ ” “ 

τῇ δὲ καὶ αὐτῇ Ζεὺς γλυκὺν ἵμερον ἔμβαλε θυμῷ, 45 
ἀνδρὶ καταθνητῷ μιχθήμεναι, ὄφρα τάχιστα 
μηδ᾽ αὐτὴ βροτέης εὐνῆς ἀποεργμένη εἴη, 
καί ποτ᾽ ἐπευξαμένη εἴπη μετὰ πᾶσι θεοῖσιν, 
ἡδὺ γελοιήσασα, φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη, 
“ ς \ 7 al / 
ὥς pa θεοὺς συνέμιξε καταθνητῆσι γυναιξί, 50 
καί τε καταθνητοὺς υἱεῖς τέκον ἀθανάτοισιν, 
ὥς τε θεὰς ἀνέμιξε καταθνητοῖς ἀνθρώποις. 

᾿Αγχίσεω δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ γλυκὺν ἵμερον ἔμβαλε θυμῷ, 
ἃ ΑΕ | > > / = ν᾽ vA 7 
ὃς TOT ἐν ἀκροπόλοις ὄρεσιν πολυπιδάκου ᾽Ἴδης 

᾿ a Ἵ 5 7 3 , 

βουκολέεσκεν βοῦς, δέμας ἀθανάτοισιν ἐοικώς. 55 
τὸν δὴ ἔπειτα ἰδοῦσα φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη 
ΠΡ > 3 7 \ \ ΄ vA 
ἠράσατ᾽, ἐκπάγλως δὲ κατὰ φρένας ἵμερος εἷλεν. 





42. τέκε Μ 46. μιτημέναι AtD 
Bpotéac M || ἀποειργμένη M 48. εἴποι Ilgen 49. rekdcaca M || φιλομειδὴς 
(et 56, 65, 155): corr. Stephanus 50. cUuuze M || θνητοῖσι p 51. αἵ re 
Pierson: tai te Ilgen || τέκον M: τέκεν ceteri 52. 0& pro τε M || cunémize 
Schafer 54. πολυπίϑθακος D’Orville 55. Bouxohéecke βόας D’Orville (βόας 
Bothe) 56. δ᾽ Hnerra codd.: corr. Hermann 57. ἔκπαγλος Kéchly 


47. uh O codd.: corr. Stephanus | 





rn ἐν “0 
Sh eit ci 


Ἐν Νὰ: 


= 


42-44 were suspected by Ilgen, but 
rightly defended by Matthiae. The 
poet is imitating epic prolixity, and 
airing his mythological knowledge. 

43. &perra μήδεα eidcoc: the phrase 
is comparatively rare, occurring only in 
Q 88, Hes. Theog. 545, 550, 561, jr. 
xxxv. 2 (135). Compare also h. Dem. 
821 Ζεὺς ἄφθιτα εἰδώς. 

45. See Introd. p. 196 and cf. 189 ἔ,, 
where Aphrodite’s passion is a sorrow to 
her. Lang (Transl. p. 42) compares 
Homer’s lenient view of Helen, who is 
the unwilling tool of destiny. 

48, For the change of mood in εἴπῃ 
following εἴη compare Ὁ 598 (ἐμβάλῃ 
. . . ἐπικρήνειε: Hermann ἐμβάλοι), 
μ 156 (θάνωμεν ... φύγοιμεν : some 
mss. and edd. φύγωμεν), E 567 πάθῃ. .. 
ἀποσφήλειε (Where πάθοι is read by Leaf 
after two mss.). The usage, however, 
appears to be established ; οὗ II 648-651, 
Σ 306, 6692. So Q 654 αὐτίκ᾽ ἂν ἐξείποι 
- » + Kal κεν ἀνάβλησις λύσιος νεκροῖο 
γένηται, where the subj. appears to 
express the certainty of the further con- 
sequence as though the hypothetical 


case (αὐτίκ᾽ ἂν ἐξείποι) had actually oc- 
curred (H. G. § 275). In all these 
cases the subj. indicates that greater 
stress is laid upon an alternative or con- 
sequence. 

52. ἀνέμιξε: Schiafer’s correction 
συνέμιξε is palaeographically easy, but it 
is hard to see why, if the Mss. preserve 
συνέμιξε in 39, 50, and συνέμιξα 250, 
they should not have done so here. 
Ixion read dvauloyoua (for ἐπιμίσγομαι) 
K 548. 

54=éy ἀκροπόλοισιν ὄρεσσιν EH 523, τ 
205. moAumddKou : the form (for πολυ- 
πίδακος) was condemned by Aristarchus ; 
ef. schol. A on & 157 τὸ δὲ διὰ τοῦ v 
γράφειν τελέως ἄγροικον. It is given, 
however, in the Cypria fr. 3. 5 (Athen. 
xv. p. 682 F); cf. Strabo 602 πολυπί- 
δακον δὲ τὴν Ἴδην ἰδίως οἴονται λέγεσθαι. 
See La Roche Hom. Teatkr. p. 848. For 
the double form cf. φύλαξ, φυλακός. 

57. ἐκπάγλως is supported by I 415 
ἔκπαγλα φίλησα and E 423. The form 
ἐκπάγλως occurs in A 268. Hence there 
is no need for Kéchly’s obvious correc- 
tion ἔκπαγλος. 
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és Κύπρον δ᾽ ἐλθοῦσα θυώδεα νηὸν ἔδυνεν, 

ἐς Πάφον: ἔνθα δέ οἱ τέμενος βωμός τε θυώδης: 

ἔνθ᾽ ἥ γ᾽ εἰσελθοῦσα θύρας ἐπέθηκε φαεινάς. 60 
ἔνθα δέ μιν Χάριτες λοῦσαν καὶ χρῖσαν ἐλαίῳ 

3 ῇ \ 2 / >\ a/ 

ἀμβρότῳ, ola θεοὺς ἐπενήνοθεν αἰὲν ἐόντας, 

> / ς n / ey, % e ΓΑ 9 

ἀμβροσίῳ ἑδανῷ, τό ῥά οἱ τεθυωμένον ἦεν. 





58. ἐκκύπρον L 


59. ἔνϑα Te Hermann 
63. €0an@ Clarke cl. = 172: ἑανῷ codd. 


61. xpican MDE: ypiccan LN 





58-62=0 362-365, with the addition 
= 169 (=60) and = 172 (=63). 58 is not 
literally identical with @ 362 (ἡ δ᾽ dpa 
Κύπρον ἵκανε φιλομμειδὴς "Adpodirn), and 
in 59 the hymn has θυώδης against θυήεις 
of @ 363. A more important difference 
is ἑανῷ in the hymn 63, against ἐδανῷ 
2172. As édévg;cannot be an adj., and 
as (in = 172) Athen. 688 &, schol. £346, 


and the papyr. Brit. Mus. 572 have éavg, - 


it is probable that édav@ was original 
here, and suffered an easy graphical 
corruption to the common word (see on 
63). , 

It might be doubted whether the 
writer consciously combined the two 
contexts from © and θ, or whether the 
passage in @, which is the closer parallel, 
was at one time fuller. But he must 
also have been familiar with =; see on 
66, 68. 

59. For the Phoenician temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos see Εἰ. Gardner in 
J. H. 8. ix. 193-215, Dyer p. 305 f. 
For the repetition of ἐς cf. note on h. 
Ap. 439. It does not appear in 6 362. 
The. inelegancy θυώδεα---Θυώδης is also 
due to the imitator. βωμός Te ϑυώϑησ 
following θυώδεα νηόν draws special 
attention to the incense, which was a 
prominent feature of the Paphian temple- 
cult; cf. Verg. den. i. 415 f. ipsa 
Paphum sublimis alit, sedesque revisit | 
laeta suas: ubi templum illi centumque 
Sabaeo | ture calent wrae sertisque re- 
centibus halant. 

60. eUpac ἐπέθηκε pacindc= = 169, 
¢ 45; οἵ 19, E751. The doors are 
“brought to” their σταθμοί. The epithet 
φαεινάς probably refers to metal orna- 
ment. In the house of Alcinous the 
door is golden (7 88). 

61. Enea δέ: δέ is given in @ 363. 
Hermann would read ἔνθα re here and 
in h. Pan. 31. But δέ and re appear to 
be equally correct; ἔνθα δέ -- et «bi, 
ἔνθα re=ubi. 

In E 338 the robe of Aphrodite is 


called the work of the Charites; in the 
Cypria fr. 2 it is woven by the Charites 
and Horae. Aphrodite is associated 
with Charites in the dance; ef. o 194, 
h. Ap. 194f, The Nymphs and Charites 
with Aphrodite sing together on Ida— 
Cypria fr. 3. The connexion is certainly 
old, although we cannot assert that it is 
rimitive ; see Farnell p. 625. At Elis 
ausanias (vi. 24. 5) saw statues of the 
Charites, who bore emblems of Aphrodite, 
and remarks Χάριτας δὲ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ μά- 
λιστα εἶναι θεῶν (οἰκείας). Cf. also 0 862, 
Hes. Op. 78, Mosch. i. 71, Colluth. 16, 
and other reff. in Roscher Lew. s.v. 875. 
62. ofa: the plur. following ἐλαίῳ is 
curious ; according to M. and R. (on 0 
365) ‘‘it is not used merely adverbially, 
but takes up generally the idea suggested 
by the emphatic epithet ἀμβρότῳ." This 
view seems better than to take ofa as= 
‘‘in such manner as,” in which case 
ἔλαιον will be the subject of ἐπενήνοθεν. 
éneNHNoeen : second perf. ér-ev-dv0éw, 
ἐς flowers out upon” (stem dvo@ for ἀνθ 
in ἄνθος etc.). Others translate “is laid 
upon,” from évé@w; see Curt. Ht. 304, 
Buttmann Lewil. 130 f. Meyer (Griech. 
Ht. i.) marks the etymology as doubtful. 
63. The verse has been generally 
ejected, but is rightly retained by 
Gemoll; see further on 97. ‘There is 
no reason why the writer of the hymn, 
who apparently borrowed 60 from &, 
should not have added another line from 
the same context. For the meaning of 
GuBpocio see Leafon B19. There can 
be little doubt that it is here used as 
a synonym of ἀμβρότῳ, though Gemoll 
thinks that the writer may have dis- 
tinguished between the two words. For 
the close conjunction of the words see 
o 191-93. 
€dan®@: the meaning may be “sweet,” 
as Apollon. and Herod. understood, but 
the derivation is unknown; see Meyer 
Griech. Et. i. s.v., and ef. Solmsen 
Untersuchungen p. 283, 4. 
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ἑσσαμένη δ᾽ εὖ πάντα περὶ χροὶ εἵματα καλά, 
χρυσῷ κοσμηθεῖσα φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη 65 
σεύατ᾽ ἐπὶ Τροίης προλυποῦσ᾽ evadea Ἰζύπρον, 
ὕψι μετὰ νέφεσιν ῥίμφα πρήσσουσα κέλευθον. 


Ἴδην δ᾽ ἵκανεν πολυπίδακα, 


μητέρα θηρῶν, 


lel an , 
βῆ δ᾽ ἰθὺς σταθμοῖο δι’ οὔρεος" οἱ δὲ μετ αὐτὴν 
ἢ / / / / 7 
σαίνοντες πολίοι τε λύκοι YapoTroL τε λέοντες, 70 
+ / / \ / > / 
. ἄρκτοι παρδάλιές τε θοαὶ προκάδων ἀκόρητοι 
“ 3 e / \ / / 
jicav: ἡ δ᾽ ὁρόωσα peta φρεσὶ τέρπετο θυμόν, 
\ a > / 4, > ἢ e > “ / 
καὶ τοῖς ἐν στήθεσσι Bad ἵμερον, οἱ δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες 
/ 
σύνδυο κοιμήσαντο κατὰ σκιόεντας ἐναύλους. 
See," Ν᾽ 2 / > / 24 / 
αὐτὴ δ᾽ ἐς κλισίας εὐποιήτους ἀφίκανε" 75 
τὸν δ᾽ εὗρε σταθμοῖσι λελειμμένον οἷον am ἄλλων 
"A 7 Ὁ θ n » AX 4 
γχίσην ἥρωα, θεῶν ἄπο κάλλος ἔχοντα. 
οἱ δ᾽ ἅμα βουσὶν ἕποντο νομοὺς κάτα ποιήεντας 
id nan ΄ 

πάντες, ὁ δὲ σταθμοῖσι λελειμμένος οἷος am ἄλλων 
πωλεῖτ᾽ ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα διαπρύσιον κιθαρίζων. 80 





66. τροίηα M: Tpoixn cet. || κῆπον Μ 
68-112 om. M 

71. nopddAiec p || ἄρκτοι mapddAiec eGoi Te πρόκων ἀκόρητοι 
72. Hecan seu Heccan libri: corr. Ilgen 


Matthiae): Nepéeccit eodc cet. 
θηρῶν ET 
D’Orville 

77. ἀπὸ seu ἄπο libri: corr. Stephanus 


67. νέφεσι ῥίμφα M (quod restituit 
68. θεῶν, in marg. yp. 


76. ἐν craeuoicin Hermann 
79. & ἐν Hermann 





66, 67. In both lines the reading of M 
has been accepted. For ἐπί with gen. = 
‘‘towards” οἵ. I. 5, E 700. ῥίμφα, as 
the rarer word, is prima facie more 
probable than θοῶς. 

66. εὐώϑεα : all Cyprus is filled with 
the fragrance of the goddess. The 
epithet, as Gemoll notes, is suggested 
by = 173 ἢ, where the smell of the 
oil, with which Hera anoints herself, 
reaches heaven and earth. 

68=0 47 (ixavev) and & 283 (ἱκέσθην) ; 
the latter verse was probably in the 
poet’s mind, as 67 == 282. 

μητέρα eHP@N: cf. μητέρα μήλων B 
696, 1 479, A 222, h. Pan 80. 

69 f. Lenz remarks that this passage 
is suggested by the episode of Circe, κ 
212 f., where, however, wolves and lions 
fawn on the companions of Odysseus, 
not on Circe. But the main idea— 
the power of a goddess over brutes 
—is the same. In Apoll. Avg. A 
1144 f. wild beasts fawn on RKhea, 
and in Arg. A 672 f. they follow 
Circe like sheep following a shepherd. 
So Lucr. i. 16 ‘ta capta lepore | te 


sequitur cupide quo quamque inducere 


pergis (pecudes). 

71. παρϑάλιες Mx, πορδάλιες p. The 
Paris family preserves the Aeolic form 
(Smyth onic ὃ 147. 2), which, however, 
remained in common use; e.g. Strabo 
619. In Homer (N 103, P 20, & 578, 
5 457) the mss. are divided; Aristarchus 
read πάρδ-. D’Orville wished to alter the 
line so as to assimilate προκάδων to the 
declension πρόξ, προκός which we find in 
p 295. But δόρξ, δορκάς is a sufficient 
parallel for the double form. 

74. cUNdvo: not in Homer, but cf. 
σύντρεις 429, 

76. craeuoici: the locatival dat. here 
and in 79 is defended by such passages 
as 6 66 μέσσῳ δαιτυμόνων (θῆκε), T 22 
πτυχὶ Οὐλύμποιο ἥμενος ; see H. G. §145. 
The use is most common with names of 
places, as ¢ 8, 162 etc. (Σχερίῃ, Δήλῳ). 
For exx. in the hymns ef. infra 173, 
h. Dem. 99, xx. 4. 

77. e€@n Gno κάλλος €yonta=6 457 
(ἔχουσα). Cf. 18 Χαρίτων ἄπο κάλλος 
ἔχουσαι (=Hes. fr. 81. 1), and 12 θεῶν 
ἄπο μήδεα εἰδώς. 
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στῆ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ προπάροιθε Διὸς θυγάτηρ ᾿Αφροδίτη, 
παρθένῳ ἀδμήτῃ μέγεθος καὶ εἶδος ὁμοίη, 
μή μιν ταρβήσειεν ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσι νοήσας. 
> , > 4 > ey / / 
Αγχίσης δ᾽ ὁρόων ἐφράζετο θαύμαινέν τε 
507 t , SG / 
εἶδός τε μέγεθός τε Kal εἵματα συγαλόεντα. 85 
πέπλον μὲν yap ἕεστο φαεινότερον πυρὸς αὐγῆς, 
εἶχε δ᾽ ἐπιγναμπτὰς ἕλικας κάλυκάς τε φαεινάς, 
ὅρμοι δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ἁπαλῇ δειρῇ περικαλλέες ἦσαν, 
καλοὶ χρύσειοι παμποίκιλοι" ὡς δὲ σελήνη 
στήθεσιν ἀμφ᾽ ἁπαλοῖσιν ἐλάμπετο, θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι. 90 
9 / 2" Ψ, / > / 7 
Αγχίσην δ᾽ ἔρος εἷλεν, ἔπος δέ μιν ἀντίον ηὔδα: 
χαῖρε, ἄνασσ᾽, ἥ τις μακάρων τάδε δώμαθ᾽ ἱκάνεις, 
Αρτεμις ἢ Λητὼ ἠὲ χρυσέη ᾿Αφροδίτη 
x , > \ 2\ n "AO / 
ἢ Θέμις ἠϊγενὴς ἠὲ γλαυκῶπις nv, 
ἤ πού τις Χαρίτων δεῦρ᾽ ἤλυθες, αἵ τε θεοῖσι 95 





82. Te καὶ wp 
ἰδὲ pro te καὶ Fick 
Baumeister 
xpUceion παμποίκιλον legatur 
xpucA libri: corr. Barnes 


84. eduBainén p, legit Hermann 

86. cro ed. pr.: ἕστο Hermann 
89, 90 ante 86 transposuit Wakefield ad Lucr. i. 502 ita ut καλὸν 
91. τάφος pro 3 ἔρος Peppmiiller 93. 


85. Te om. Flach: T 
87. εὐγνάλπτας 





84. θάμβαινεν (the form in p) is found 
also in one ms. of Pind. Ol. iii. 88, 
where the majority have θαύμαινε or 
θαύμαζε, some θάμαινε. 


86. φαεινότερον πυρὸς atrAc== 609 


(θώρηκα). 

87. ἐπιγναμπτάς : the verb ἐπιγνάμπτω 
is not uncommon, and the adjective, 
though dz. dey., need not be suspected. 
Baumeister reads εὐγνάμπτας, which, 
however, is of two terminations: o 294, 
Apoll. Arg. T 833, Orph. Arg. 499. ἔπι 
γναμπτάς (Barnes and Doderlein), 50. ἐπὲ 
τούτῳ, is quite impossible. 

ἕλικας κτλ. : the description of the 
jewels is evidently borrowed from 2 
401, which = 163 infra. According to 
Helbig the ἕλικες were brooches, such 
as have been found in graves of the 
**Mycenean” period, formed of two 
spirals (H. #. p. 279-82). The 
κάλυκεσ were probably earrings in the 
shape of flower-buds, but nothing is 
wns known about them. ‘The schol. 
AB on 2 401 gives a choice of several 
meanings—rings, earrings, and spirals 
for the hair (cf. P 52). 

90. éAduneto is probably impersonal 
(Franke, Gemoll). The old view that 
the subject is ὅρμοι (by schema Pindari- 


cum) is most improbable. Baumeister 
suggests that Aphrodite is the subject, 
but, as Gemoll observes, the goddess is 
clothed, and it is the πέπλος, not the 
skin of the goddess herself, which shines 
(cf. 86). The construction would be 
simplified if, with Wakefield (followed 
by Suhle and others), we transpose 89, 
90 between 86 and 87, reading καλὸν 
χρύσειον παμποίκιλον in 89; the subject 
of ἐλάμπετο is then clear. 

91. ᾿Αγχίσην 0° ἔρος efken: Anchises 
loved Aphrodite at first sight ; lines 143, 
144 merely imply that the goddess added 
to his passion. Peppmiiller’s τάφος for 
δ᾽ ἔρος is no improvement to the sense, 
and is objectionable on account of the 
asyndeton. 

92f. The passage was probably sug- 
gested by ᾧ 149 f. (Odysseus’ address to 
Nausicaa). With 97-99 ef. ¢ 124-25. 

&nacca is only applied to goddesses in 
Homer: to Demeter © 326, and Athena 
Ύ 380 (in 149 Odysseus doubts whether 
Nausicaa is not a goddess, and uses the 
word reverently). So in the hymns: 
h. Dem. 75, 440, 492; xxxii. 17. 

95 f. In Homer the Charites are 
mainly associated with Aphrodite (see 
on 61), although Charis is the wife of 
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lal ς / \ 10 / / 
πᾶσιν ἑταιρίζουσι καὶ ἀθάνατοι καλέονται, 
” / neal 4 ? EA \ d 
ἡ τις νυμφάων, αἱ τ ἄλσεα καλὰ νέμονταν, 
an ¢ / 
ἢ νυμφῶν, αἱ καλὸν ὄρος τόδε ναϊετάουσι, 
a ᾽ὔ 
καὶ πηγὰς ποταμῶν καὶ πίσεα ποιήεντα. 
\ Sst unis SS. > A / r ag." , 
σοὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐν σκοπιῇ, περιφαινομένῳ evi χώρῳ, 100 
βωμὸν ποιήσω, ῥέξω δέ τοι ἱερὰ καλὰ 
oe 7 3 \ 5 " θ \ 4 
ὥρῃσιν πάσῃσι" σὺ δ᾽ εὔφρονα θυμὸν ἔχουσα 
/ \ Ε] 
δός pe μετὰ Τρώεσσιν ἀριπρεπέ ἔμμεναι ἄνδρα, 
, ’ 2 ,ὔ Ν / = feet y ? aN 
ποίει δ᾽ εἰσοπίσω θαλερὸν γόνον, αὐτὰρ ἔμ᾽ αὐτὸν 
ὃ Ν 24. ζι , \ ee 7 > rE. 105 
mpov ἐὺ ζώειν καὶ ὁρᾷν φάος ἠελίοιο, 
lf > no \ > e 
ὄλβιον ἐν λαοῖς, Kal γήραος οὐδὸν ἱκέσθαι. 
Ν \ 3 
τὸν δ᾽ ἠἡμείβετ᾽ ἔπειτα Διὸς θυγάτηρ ᾿Αφροδίτη" 
/ 7 
᾿Αγχίση, κύδιστε χαμαιγενέων ἀνθρώπων, 
/ / of. 
οὔ τίς τοι θεός εἰμι" τί μ᾽ ἀθανάτῃσιν ἐΐσκεις; 
\ 7 ἐς 
ἀλλὰ καταθνητή γε, γυνὴ δέ με γείνατο μήτηρ. 110 
Ὄ \ δ᾽ 3 \ \ by 4 ΝΜ 2 / 
τρεὺς δ᾽ ἐστὶ πατὴρ ὄνομα κλυτός, εἴ που ἀκούεις, 
ὃς πάσης Φρυγίης εὐτειχήτοιο ἀνάσσει. 





97 om. ET 


ἄνϑρα] αἰεί Hermann: ἀνθρῶν Schneidewin 
ζώειν T': ἐὐζώειν cet. || ἔα pro ἐὺ Gemoll 


Ilgen 


Bn 
99. neicea L: βηήςεα cet.: corr. Clarke, Ruhnken 103. 


104. ézonicos Hermann 105. ἐὺ 
110. te codd.: re Gemoll || γυνή τε 





Hephaestus in 2 382, and Hera promises 
one of the Charites in marriage, © 267, 
275. But in later times they were con- 
nected with various other deities, e.g. 
with Apollo, Artemis, the Muses, Hermes, 
Dionysus, and Hera. For references see 
Preller-Robert ii. p. 482 f. 

97, 98. Here (as in 62, 63 ἀμβροσίῳ 
ἀμβρότῳ) the repetition of νυμφάων 
νυμφῶν has been a ground for assuming 
two recensions ; but (1) in each case the 
second line introduces a fresh item of 
description, (2) the redundancy does not 
involve more than a poverty of art. 
Therefore it is probable that 63 and 
98 are original. νυμῴφάων --- νυμφῶν, if 
remarkable, has the exact parallel of 
ὠδῆς---ἀοιδῆς h. Dem. 494, 495. Lines 
97, 99 =T 8, 9 (οὔτ᾽ dpa for ἤ Tus). 
With 98 cf. € 123 νυμφάων αἱ ἔχουσ᾽ 
ὀρέων αἰπεινὰ κάρηνα (¢ 124=T 9). 
Gemoll is wrong in suggesting that the 
Oreads may be a later conception, owing 
to their absence in T. They are men- 
tioned in Z 420 νύμφαι dpecriddes, as 
well as in the Odyssey. See on 258. 

99. πηγὰς ποταλιῶν : sc. νηϊάδες v 104 
(νηΐς H 22). 


102. ὥρμειν πάσμει, “at all seasons” 
rather than ‘‘for all time,” which is 
ἤματα πάντα. Gemoll compares h. Dem. 
399 and xxvi. 12. 

103. The editors compare Z 476 dére 
δὴ καὶ τόνδε γενέσθαι | παῖδ᾽ ἐμόν, ὡς καὶ 
ἐγώ περ, ἀριπρεπέα Τρώεσσιν. 

ἄνϑρα : Schneidewin’s ἀνδρῶν is quite 
unnecessary ; nor is αἰεί an improvement, 
although ἀνήρ and αἰεί are confused in 
h. Ap. 151. 

104. eiconices = ἐξοπίσω (Od.), which 
Hermann and Abel would read here. 
¥or εἰσοπίσω cf, Soph. Phil. 1105. 

αὐτὰρ ἔμ᾽ αὐτόν κτλ. : se. δός, 
supplied from 108, Gemoll’s ἔα for 
év in 105 is not fortunate. 

105. Ζώειν κτλ. =K 498. 

108. χαμαιγενέων ἀνθρώπων is Hesi- 
odean (Theog. 879). Cf. h. Dem. 352. 

109=7 187 (ἀθανάτοισιν). 

111. In Τ' 186 Otreus is a chief of the 
Phrygians, who was assisted by Priam 
in an invasion of the Amazons. 

112. εὐτειχήτοιο : dm. dey. For the 
Homeric forms εὐτείχεον, evrelyea see 
Leaf on II 57. 
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γλῶσσαν δ᾽ ὑμετέρην καὶ ἡμετέρην σάφα οἶδα" 
Τρῳὰς γὰρ μεγάρῳ με τροφὸς τρέφεν, ἡ δὲ διαπρὸ 
σμικρὴν παῖδ᾽ ἀτίταλλε, φίλης παρὰ μητρὸς ἑλοῦσα. 
ὡς δή τοι γλῶσσάν γε καὶ ὑμετέρην εὖ οἶδα. 

νῦν δέ μ᾽ ἀνήρπαξε χρυσόρραπις ᾿Αργειφόντης 

ἐκ χοροῦ ᾿Αρτέμιδος χρυσηλακάτου κελαδεινῆς. 
πολλαὶ δὲ νύμφαι καὶ παρθένοι ἀλφεσίβοιαι 
παίζομεν, ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ὅμιλος ἀπείριτος ἐστεφάνωτο" 
ἔνθεν μ᾽ ἥρπαξε χρυσόρραπις ᾿Αργειφόντης, 

πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔπ᾽ ἤγαγεν ἔργα καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
πολλὴν δ᾽ ἄκληρόν τε καὶ ἄκτιτον, ἣν διὰ θῆρες 


115 


120 


n / 4 
ὠμοφάγοι φοιτῶσι κατὰ σκιόεντας ἐναύλους, 


οὐδὲ ποσὶ ψαύσειν ἐδόκουν φυσιζόου αἴης" 


᾿Αγχίσεω δέ με φάσκε παραὶ λέχεσιν καλέεσθαι 





113. καὶ libri: τε καὶ Wolf || ἡμλετέρην ET || puncta versui praefigit M 
Tpwuc M : Tpodc cet. || rap] 3° ἂρ Matthiae 
118. ypucHAaxdrou MD: ypucnAdrou cet., cf. 16 
122. ἐπήγαγεν codd.: corr. Barnes 
ψαύςειν M: ψαύειν cet. || pucizwon codd.: corr. Stephanus 


Hermann 
0H Barnes 


Guttmann 


114. 
116. fro: Wolf || τε codd.: re corr. 
119. πολλαὶ 
123. ἄκτιστον ET 125. 
126. κλινέεςθαι 





113. The recognition of difficulties in 
understanding another’s language is quite 
Homeric, and is not ‘‘a note of late 
authorship, or at least of a self-conscious 
art not sa in very early poetry” 
(Tyrrell Hermath. ix. p. 48). Cf. B 804, 
A 437; and later Aesch. Agam. 1034, 
Eur. Phoen. 301 with schol. A foreign 
nurse must have been common wherever 
slave-trading was known. 

καὶ AueTépHN: i.e. “1 know your 
tongue as well as my own.” 

118=II 183 (ἐν χορῷ), where Hermes 
carries off Polymele, whom he himself 
loves. Lines 119-21 are an amplification 
of the Homeric passage, characteristic of 
an imitator. In Eur. Hel. 44 f. Hermes 
carries off Helen. 

119. νύκφαι, ‘‘ brides” or ‘‘ young 
wives”; the word is applied to Helen, 
T 130, and to Penelope, 6 743. 

120. ἀπείριτος éctrepdnwto=« 195 
(πόντος), of an island, and Hes. Sew. 204 
(ὄλβος), of the chorus on Olympus. For 
the crowd surrounding the dancers cf. 
= 603. 

121. ypucédppanic: see on h. Herm. 
529. 

123. ἄκληρον, land which has not 


been divided into κλῆροι, ““ allotments” 
(see Ο 498). ἄκτιτον, “not built over” ; 
it might possibly=‘‘ uncultivated,” as 
its opposite εὐκτίμενος appears sometimes 
to mean ‘‘ well-tilled”’ ; cf. « 130, w 336, 
For the omission of γῆν cf. © 308, v 98, 
ἢ. Dem. 48 ἐπὶ τραφερήν τε καὶ ὑγρήν, 
h. Ap. 529. So K 27, δ 709 πουλὺν ἐφ᾽ 
ὑγρήν, Hes. Theog. 440 etc. 

125. waucein: the present ψαύειν 
would mean ‘‘we went (ie. ran) so 
fast that I was flying.” This is certainly 
wrong, for the motion of Gods or persons 
conveyed by Gods is through the air: e.g. 
of Hera = 228, Aeneas Y 335, Hermes 
e 40, Persephone ἡ. Dem. 383, Iphigenia 
Eur. J. 7. 29, Memnon Quint. Smyrn. 
ii. 569. The meaning required is: ‘I 
thought I should go on for ever, 
without touching ground.” Ruhnken 
and Matthiae alone accept the future. 

126. καλέεσθαι: for the form cf. ἡ 
313 (at γὰρ) ἐμὸς γαμβρὸς καλέεσθαι, a 
passage which renders Guttmann’s 
κλινέεσθαι quite superfluous. The fut. 
act. καλέω occurs four times in Homer. 
The fut. pass. κεκλήσομαι is commoner in 
epic, cf. 148; for καλέεσθαι cf. Soph. 
Hl. 971; Kiihner-Blass ii. 108 n. 6, 
Smyth Jonic ὃ 592. 4. ἷ 
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3 7] -“ 
κουριδίην ἄλοχον, σοὶ δ᾽ ἀγλαὰ τέκνα τεκεῖσθαι. 
QUA > 5 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ δεῖξε καὶ ἔφρασεν, ἦ Tor 6 γ᾽ αὖτις 
an? / ᾽ / 
ἀθανάτων μετὰ φῦλ᾽ ἀπέβη κρατὺς ᾿Αργειφόντης" 
ee + PT Lae A ΥΜΥ . \ / + > eee J 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ oO ἱκόμην, KPaTEp? δέ μοι ἔπλετ᾽ ἀνάγκη. 130 
> / \ \ / »O\ / 
ἀλλά σε πρὸς Ζηνὸς γουνάζομανι ἠδὲ τοκήων 
a / / 
ἐσθλῶν: ov μὲν yap κε κακοὶ τοιόνδε τέκοιεν" 
> / 3 > Ν \ > / / 
ἀδμήτην μ᾽ ἀγαγὼν Kal ἀπειρήτην φιλότητος 
a an > 
πατρί τε o@ δεῖξον καὶ μητέρι κέδν᾽ εἰδυίῃ, 
“ὦ rd ς / 
σοῖς Te κασυγνήτοις, of ToL ὁμόθεν γεγάασιν" 135 
"ἢ > / \ BA > > Des val 
ov σφιν ἀεικελίη νυὸς ἔσσομαι, aXr ἐϊκυῖα. 
A > 
πέμψαι δ᾽ ἄγγελον ὦκα μετὰ Φρύγας αἰολοπώλους, 
a > tal / 
εἰπεῖν πατρί T ἐμῷ Kal μητέρι κηδομένῃ περ" 
ς / / / «“ ΕῚ ΩΝ / > ς \ 
οἱ δέ κέ TOL χρυσὸν τε ἅλις ἐσθῆτά θ᾽ ὑφαντὴν 
πέμψουσιν, σὺ δὲ πολλὰ καὶ ἀγλαὰ δέχθαι ἄποινα. 140 
n / 
ταῦτα δὲ ποιήσας δαίνυ γάμον ἱμερόεντα, 
τίμιον ἀνθρώποισι καὶ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν. 





127. Texécoa: Buttmann 128. H Tor E: H Tor cet. || versum 130 post 181 
habet D 132. μὲν M: om. cet. || ke M: τε cet. (τοι V ed. pr.): τοί Ke vel τοί 
ce Matthiae 133. ἀπ ρήτην L 135. So1oTe κασιγνήτω M 136. post 
hune v. addunt alterum (1868) Mx: εἴ τοι [m1 EAtD] ἀεικελίη γυνὴ Eccoua ἠὲ 
καὶ οὐκί: cui in L duo puncta adduntur || pro versibus 136, 1868, hune solum 
exhibet p: οὔ coin ἀεικελίη γυνὴ Eccouai ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί. || εἴ coin ἀεικελίη νυὸςσ 
ἔεςομαι ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί" Ruhnken 139. οἱ δέ κε ypucén M: οὐδέ τε AQ: οἱ δέ 


τε cet.: μὲν add. Steph.: cot Matthiae: tor idem in δᾶ. : οἵ 9’ fro: Gemoll |} 


xpucén τε M: κεν cet. 





127. Texeicea for τέξεσθαι is remark- 
able. Baumeister classes the form as 
an Attic (second) future. 

130. κρατερή κτλ. =x 273. 

182. Cf. ὃ θά ἐπεὶ οὔ κε κακοὶ τοιούσδε 
τέκοιεν, h. Dem. 218. Ke is no doubt 
right, though re would be possible. 
For the confusion of the two particles cf. 
O 224. 


133. For negative adjectives with 
three terminations see n. on h. Herm. 
447, and for other adjectives n. on 
ἢ. Ap. 82. Cf. ἀεικελίη 186, 136°. 

135. ὁμόθεν, “οἵ the same stock” ; ef. 
Hes. Op. 108, Soph. #7. 156, Eur. J. 4. 
501, Or. 486. 

136, 1868, These lines are obviously 
incompatible, unlike 97, 98 above. On 
the other hand, they do not seem 
corruptions, either one from-the other, 
or from a common original. Ruhnken’s 


attempt to construct a single verse out 
of the two is unsuccessful. Flach (das 
nachhes. Digamma p. 86 n.) prefers 136% 
on the ground that ἀλλ᾽ ἐϊκυῖα neglects 
the digamma. ’Orville compares Ovid 
Heroid. v. 83 non tamen ut Priamus 
nymphae socer esse recuset, | aut Hecubae 
Suerim dissimulanda nurus, 

139. χρυςόν crv. =v 136, π᾿ 231. 

140. ἄποινα, ‘‘price,” is here used 
apparently for the presents given to 
the bride as a dowry by her parents. 
Cf. 1 147, where the presents are called 
μείλια (see Leaf ad loc), X O51. 
Matthiae understands ἄποινα to bear 
its common meaning of ‘“‘reward” (as 
in 210), translating retributio pro reperta 
et servata filia; but this seems forced 
and improbable. 

142. τίμιον apparently refers to ἃ 
regular marriage, as opposed to illicit. 
intercourse (Baumeister), 


ΠΣ διδῶ,» α΄... 
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ἃ > ἴω \ \ “ ” tal 
ὡς εἰποῦσα θεὰ γλυκὺν ἵμερον ἔμβαλε θυμῷ. 
a / 8 4 ix 7 ae > »+ Δ κα 
γχίσην ἔρος εἷλεν, ἔπος T ἔφατ ἐκ T ὀνομαζεν" 
εἰ μὲν θνητή τ᾽ ἐσσί, γυνή τέ σε γείνατο μήτηρ, 145 
? \ Oy ve ah JE \ ” ὃ ς ᾽ / 
Οτρεὺς δ᾽ ἐστὶ πατὴρ ὄνομα κλυτὸς, ὡς ἀγορεύεις, 
> / Nae / 2 A Mh Eee 2 
ἀθανάτου δὲ ἕκητι διακτόρου ἐνθάδ᾽ ἱκάνεις 
‘Eh / > eres δ᾽ bY / ” 4 
ρμέω, ἐμὴ ἄλοχος κεκλήσεαν ἡμᾶτὰα πάντα" 
οὔ τις ἔπειτα θεῶν οὔτε θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων 
a / n 
ἐνθάδε pe σχήσει, πρὶν σῇ φιλότητι μυγῆναι 
a > 
αὐτίκα νῦν" οὐδ᾽ εἴ κεν ἑκηβόλος αὐτὸς ᾿Απόλλων 
/ b ] m9 / 
τόξου am ἀργυρέου προϊῇ βέλεα στονόεντα. 
/ 4 / 5.» a lal 
βουλοίμην κεν ἔπειτα, γύναι ἐϊκυῖα Denar, 
a n a / 
ons εὐνῆς ἐπιβὰς δῦναι δόμον “Aidos εἴσω. 
lad > 
ὡς εἰπὼν λάβε χεῖρα" φιλομμειδὴς δ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτη 155 
ἕρπε μεταστρεφθεῖσα, Kat ὄμματα καλὰ βαλοῦσα, 
ἐς λέχος εὔστρωτον, ὅθι περ πάρος ἔσκεν ἄνακτι 
χλαίνῃσιν μαλακῇς ἐστρωμένον: αὐτὰρ ὕπερθεν 
EA 7 4 ὑν / / 
ἄρκτων δέρματ᾽ ἔκειτο βαρυφθόγγων τε λεόντων, 
\ AN ἐν > yA ς - 
τοὺς αὐτὸς κατέπεφνεν ἐν οὔρεσιν ὑψηλοῖσιν. 
« 3 > \ 3 / > / > ζ΄ 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν λεχέων εὐποιήτων ἐπέβησαν, 
/ a 
κόσμον μέν οἱ πρῶτον ἀπὸ χροὸς εἷλε φαεινόν, 
/ 
πόρπας τε γναμπτάς θ᾽ ἕλικας κάλυκάς τε Kal ὅρμους. 
a 7 e / O\ “ / 
λῦσε δέ οἱ ζώνην ἰδὲ εἵματα σιγαλόεντα 


150 


160 





144. ἔρως My: ἔρος M corr. cet. 145. τ τ᾽ Wolf: τέ ce EL: δέ ce cet. 
146. aGropdzeic p (Gropeveic marg.: Gropdzeic N) 147. ἀθανάτου 0’ ἕκατι Μ: 
ἀθανάτοιο ὃ᾽ ἕκητι cet. : corr. Hermann 150. puncta h. v. praefigit M || cor 
pro c& Ilgen 152. npotoi p 155. piAoumerdhc ABLoN superscr.: gidomerdic 


€ 
cet. 156. uetactrpagecica ET || βαλοῦςα om. spatio relicto M 157. Aéyon 
M || tée: Hermann || €cxen αὐτὴ M 158. Ὀίνησει μαλακῆςιν M (ex Ainoici 
uakakoic ortum putavit Matthiae) 159. ἐκ TON pro ἄρκτων M 164. HO” M 





148=P 189. 

147. A striking instance of the re- 
tention by M of an earlier stage of 
language ; cf. h. Ap. 341. Where ἕκητι 
occurs in Homer the digamma is 
observed (o 319, τ 86, v 42) except in 
v 42, where there is a variant τ᾽ ἀέκητι. 
In xxvi. 5 the digamma is neglected. 

150. οχήςει πρίν : cf. P 502 οὐ γὰρ 
ἐγώ γε “Exropa . . σχήσεσθαι ὀΐω 
πρὶν . .. βήμεναι ἵππω. Baumeister 
and Gemoll find a difficulty in the con- 
struction here which, however, seems 
perfectly logical and intelligible. We 
might indeed expect the simple inf., as 
in P 182 σχήσω ἀμυνέμεναι, but this con- 


struction does not occur again in Homer. 
The Attic μὴ οὐ is, of course, later. 

151. ἑκηβόλοα αὐτὸς ᾿Απόλλων : cf. 
n. on h. Herm. 234. 

152. npoi is rightly adopted by 
recent editors ; mpoto. would necessitate 
the correction of κεν to μέν or καί, 
neither of which is satisfactory. 

154. Baumeister compares Mus, Hero 
and Leand. 79 αὐτίκα τεθναίην λεχέων 
ἐπιβήμενος Ἡροῦς. We may add E 685 
ἔπειτά με καὶ λίποι αἰών and ἡ 224 ἰδόντα 
με καὶ λίποι αἰὼν | κτῆσιν ἐμήν κτλ. 

156. κατ᾽ Suuata καλὰ βαλοῦςα-Ξ- 
h. Dem, 194. 

163=2 401. 


212 


/ 
ἔκδυε καὶ κατέθηκεν ἐπὶ θρόνου ἀργυροήλου 


ὙΜΝΟΙ ΟΜΗΡΙΚΟΙ Vv 


165 


a / 
᾿Αγχίσης" ὁ δ᾽ ἔπειτα θεῶν ἰότητι καὶ αἴσῃ 
ἀθανάτῃ παρέλεκτο θεᾷ βροτός, οὐ σάφα εἰδώς. 
ἦμος δ᾽ ἂψ eis αὖλιν ἀποκλίνουσι νομῆες 
n \ » n a 3 3 / 
βοῦς τε καὶ ἴφια μῆλα νομῶν ἐξ ἀνθεμοέντων, 


an Cee: eee , \ φ'- \ A ” 
τῆμος ap ᾿Αγχίσῃ μὲν ἐπὶ γλυκὺν ὕπνον ἔχευε 


170 


/ > | \ \ Ὁ “ ΄ 
νήδυμον, αὐτὴ δὲ χροὶ ἕννυτο εἵματα καλά. 
ς / > 5 / δ ὶ δὲ θ / 
ἑσσαμένη δ᾽ εὖ πάντα περὶ χροὶ dia θεάων 
4 ot / > / ὃ / 
ἔστη ἄρα κλισίῃ, κεὐποιήτοιο μελάθρου 

“ 7 7 \ / 3 7 
κῦρε κάρη, κάλλος δὲ παρειάων ἀπέλαμπεν 


ἄμβροτον, οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐϊὐστεφάνου Κυθερείης. 


175 


> Ὁ » > / » ᾽ » a ἫΝ 3 ἢν 
ἐξ ὕπνου τ᾽ ἀνέγειρεν, ἔπος T ἔφατ ἔκ T ovopater: 
/ / 

ὄρσεο, Δαρδανίδη" τί vu νήγρετον ὕπνον ‘aves; 
\ / » ς 7 5) ας > / 53 

καὶ φράσαι, εἰ TOL ομοίη ἐγὼν ἰνδάλλομαι εἶναι, 

~ / Ν lal b] 5 a / 

οἵην δή με TO πρῶτον ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσι νοησας; 


ς ¢ / 
ὡς φάθ᾽. ὁ δ᾽ ἐξ ὕπνοιο μάλ᾽ ἐμμαπέως ὑπάκουσεν. 


180 


> 
ὡς δὲ ἴδεν δειρήν τε καὶ ὄμματα Kar Adpodirns, 
7 / \ 7 \ BA ” 
τάρβησέν τε Kal ὄσσε παρακλιδὸν ἔτραπεν ἄλλῃ. 
/ 
ay δ᾽ αὗτις χλαίνῃ Te καλύψατο καλὰ πρόσωπα, 
καί μιν λισσόμενος ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηΐδα" 





110. ἔχευαν II 


173. πὰρ pro ἄρα Stephanus || εὐποιήτοιο codd.: corr. Sikes: 


εὐποιήτου δὲ Ruhnken: ἁτὰρ εὐτύκτοιο Brunck: αὐτίκ᾽ ἄρα KAicinc Gemoll 


114. κῦρε M: βυρε ET: ἦυρε Πρ}: Ape D: 
176. ὕπνου δ᾽ Ilgen 
180. ἀνόρουςεν Kochly 


praefigit II 175. focrepanou II 
179. με om. La Roche: τὸ Hermann 
183. χλαίνμει καλύψατο D’Orville 


fipe At ed. pr. || puncta versui 
178, Tor] τι ὦ 
181. 0° cide M 





165. ἐπὶ Θρόνου ἀργυροήλου = 7 162 etc. 

171. νήϑυλιον : see on h, Herm. 241. 

178. κλιοίμ : sc. in the hut; cf. 76. 
Stephanus printed πάρ for ἄρα, and this 
was long believed to be a manuscript 
reading. For the locative see on ὦ. 
Dem. 99. The passage in the Mss. is 
very abrupt; if correct, there is a 
rhetorical asyndeton, with a sort of 
climax. The harshness is removed by 
Ruhnken’s εὐποιήτου δέ, but there is no 
motive for such a corruption. A crasis 
κεὐποιήτοιο is a much. simpler solution 
of the difficulty; « might easily drop 
out after ἡ, owing to similarity of 
minuscules. For exx. of crasis in the 
hymns see ἢ, on h. Dem. 13. μελάθρου 
κῦρε κάρη recurs in ἢ. Dem. 188. The 
substitutes for «dpe in all the Mss. 
except M are a typical case of the 
transformation of the minuscule x. 

175. éiicrepdnou is probably correct. 


The epithet occurs in this hymn at 6 
and 288 without variant. It is Homeric; 
cf. @ 267 ἐϊστεφάνου᾽ τ’ "Adpodirns. 
loorépavos appears first in vi. 18 (with 
the variant in p), Solon fr. 19. 4, 
Theognis 250 etc. In Solon fr. 52 the 
two words are again variants. 

179. Hermann omits τό, La Roche 
με, to avoid the correption of mp. 
Franke however compares σὲ πρός 131, 
187. For Homeric exx. see H. G. ὃ 
370, La Roche Hom. Unters. i. p. 9. 
On the other hand cf. τὰ πρῶτα in 185. 

180. éuuanéwe UndKkoucen=é 485, 

181f. The passage was apparently 
suggested by I' 396 καί ῥ᾽ ὡς οὖν ἐνόησε 
θεᾶς περικαλλέα δειρὴν | στήθεά θ᾽ ἱμερόεντα 
καὶ ὄμματα μαρμαίροντα, where Helen 
recognises Aphrodite through her dis- 
guise as an old woman. 

182. Cf. π 179 ταρβήσας δ᾽ ἑτέρωσε 
Bar’ ὄμματα, μὴ θεὸς εἴη. 


eee 


a See EEE τ Ὁ 


SO LO | 
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αὐτίκα σ᾽ ὡς τὰ πρῶτα, θεά, ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 185 
ἔγνων, ὡς θεὸς ἦσθα: σὺ δ᾽ ov νημερτὲς ἔειπες. 
3 / Ν \ / 2 / 
ἀλλά σε πρὸς Ζηνὸς γουνάξομαι αἰγιόχοιο, 
μή με ζῶντ᾽ ἀμενηνὸν ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἐάσῃς 
> 
ναίειν, GAN ἐλέαιρ᾽- ἐπεὶ οὐ βιοθάλμιος ἀνὴρ 
7 “ θ “Ὁ 3 / 3 / 
γίγνεται, ὅς τε θεαῖς εὐνάζεται ἀθανάτῃσι. 190 
τὸν δ᾽ ἠμείβετ᾽ ἔπειτα Διὸς θυγάτηρ ᾿Αφροδίτη" 
3 - 
Αγχίση, κύδιστε καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
θάρσει, μηδέ τι σῇσι μετὰ φρεσὶ δείδιθι λίην" 
3 / / / 7 \ 2 Dee: 
ov γάρ τοί τι δέος παθέειν κακὸν ἐξ ἐμέθεν γε, 
οὐδ᾽ ἄλλων μακάρων, ἐπεὶ ἦ φίλος ἐσσὶ θεοῖσι. 195 





€ 
186. €einac ET 
Matthiae: z@®n coni. Baumeister 


Toi ϑεῖος om. τι Hermann 


188. puncta versui subiicit M || Gneponoicin Grdccy | ναίειν 
189. BiopedAuioc MNP 
ΓΝ 192. κατὰ ϑΘνητῶν codd.: corr. ed. pr. 


190. deandroici 
194. τι Tor M: Tor om. p: 





188. ἀμενηνόν : the idea that union 
with a goddess would deprive a man 
of his vigour is perhaps, as Gemoll 
suggests, borrowed from the story of 
Circe, κ 801 μή σ᾽ ἀπογυμνωθέντα κακὸν 
καὶ ἀνήνορα θείῃ and ib. 340f. There, 
however, Circe is a sorceress, not an 
ordinary goddess. In Homer, the 
lovers of goddesses have to fear the 
jealousy of the gods, not danger from 
the goddesses themselves. Calypso, 
who is not married to a god, does no 
harm to Odysseus. But Artemis and 
Zeus slay Orion and Iasion the lovers 
of Eos and Demeter (ε 121 f.). Tithonus, 
too, is the victim of divine jealousy. 
In folklore the same notion appears in 
the jealousy with which the fairies 
regard one of their own number who 
has loved a mortal. 

In these cases the underlying idea is 
that union with a mortal is disgraceful 
for a goddess, as the superior being. 
But the explanation of a φθόνος θεῶν 
does not apply to many instances of the 
wide-spread belief that these mixed 
unions are disastrous. Probably the 
superstition often springs from a vague 
fear of the supernatural, like the belief 
‘*that no man may see God and live.” 
In northern Europe the love of a 
nymph or giantess was thought to bring 
death or misfortune to a mortal (Elton- 
Powell Saxo p. lxiv); the natives of 


New Caledonia think that intercourse 
with a supernatural being is deadly 
(see Lang in Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth 
p- xxxi and other exx. in his trans. of 
the hymns p. 42). Istar’s lovers come 
to an unhappy end ; Gilgamesh therefore 
rejects her overtures (Jastrow Religion 
of Babylonia p. 482, Sayce Religion of 
Ane. Egypt and Bab. p. 434). According 
to Frazer G. B. iii. p. 162f. the story of 
Gilgamesh points to the union of a 
divine pair, of which the male died 
every year. But this explanation is 
inapplicable to many examples of the 
superstition. 

In the present passage the writer 
adopts the Homeric view of the φθόνος 
θεῶν, as is plain from 288. But he 
may also have a confused idea of the 
essential danger in such a union, as he 
makes Aphrodite promise that neither 
she nor any of the gods will hurt Anchises 
(194 f.). 

189. BioedAuioc: only here. The 
editors compare Pind. O2. vii, 20 
ζωθάλμιος, where there is a reading 
ξωοφθάλμιος similar to the curious 
variant βιοφθάλμιος here. The mistake 
is a case of the effect of a more familiar 
word, as in ἀριθμῷ for ἀρθμῷ h. Herm. 
524. 

193=6 825 (πάγχυ for cfict). 

194. Oé0c always makes position in 
Homer (δέος), Ebeling s.v. H. @. 8 394. 
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/ / 
σοὶ δ᾽ ἔσται φίλος υἱός, ὃς ἐν ρώεσσιν ἀνάξει, 
a Ἵ \ / 
καὶ παῖδες παίδεσσι διαμπερὲς ἐκγεγάονταιυ" 
al \ \ Din ” 7 ae Ὁ 7 ’ oN 
τῷ δὲ καὶ Αἰνείας ὄνομ ἔσσεται, οὕνεκά μ᾽ αἰνὸν 
ἔσχεν ἄχος, ἕνεκα βροτοῦ ἀνέρος ἔμπεσον εὐνῇ" 
Ἴ lal / 
ἀγχίθεοι δὲ μάλιστα καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων 200 
ya 4 OS ἀν 7 a BQ/ / 
αἰεὶ ἀφ᾽ ὑμετέρης γενεῆς εἶδός τε φυήν Te. 
Φ \ \ Τ' ἠὃ / 7, \ 
ἢ Tor μὲν ξανθὸν Lavupndea μητιέτα Levs 
Ψ ἃ \ / 7? > / / 
ἥρπασεν ὃν διὰ κάλλος, ἵν ἀθανάτοισι μετείη, 





197. ἐκγεγαῶτες Iigen: ἐκγεγάοντες ci. Baumeister 


199. ἵνα Ken Barnes: 


éunecon εὐνῆς Ilgen: Ecy’ ἄχος οὕνεκ᾽ ἄρα Hermann: ὅτε te Gemoll: ὅτε fa 


Suhle 
κατὰ MDENP 


200. ἄγχι θεοί seu ϑεοὶ codd.: corr. Barnes: ἀντίθεοι mavult Matthiae || 
201. aién Hermann 


202. A τοι E: ἢ τοι cet. 203. 


Hpnac’ ἐνὸν x: αἰνὸν M: Hpnac’ ἑὸν pD: Hpnace ὃν Atl’: corr. Matthiae, 


Hermann 





196-7 from YT 307- 8 viv δὲ δὴ Αἰνείαο 
βίη ' Τρώεσσιν ἀνάξει, | καὶ παίδων παῖδες, 
τοί κεν μετόπισθε γένωνται. For the 
tradition that the kingdom of the Troad 
passed, after the destruction of Troy, to 
Aeneas and his descendants cf. Leaf on 
N 460, Pauly-Wissowa 2752, Farnell 
p. 638, who points out that the character 
of Aeneas, and the propliecy about him, 
imply that Homer knew of the tradition. 
Strabo (607, 608) states, on the authority 
of Demetrius of Scepsis, that the descen- 
dants of Aeneas survived in that town 
for many generations, and were called 
kings (@xovrés τινας τιμάς, probably priest] y 
functions). See also Hellanicus fr. 127, 
Menecrates /’. H. G. ii. p. 343, Acusilaus 
Jr. 26, Conon in Phot. Bib. 139 16. 

197. ékrerdontai: if this word is 
sound, it must be a fut. perf., as Butt- 
mann (G. G. 11. p. 137) supposed. For 
this Anth. Pal. xv. 40. 20 éxyeydavro 
only is quoted. Kiihner-Blass 11, p. 391 
reject the form. Baumeister’s ingenious 
alteration éxyeydovres (Aeolic perf. part.) 
is accepted by Suhle (p. 8) and Abel. 
For the dat. παίδεσσι with ἐκγίγνομαι 
see exx. in L. and 8. s.v. 2. 

198. ainén: the significance of a name 
is Homeric ; cf. the well-known instance 
of ᾿Οδυσσεύς explained by ὀδύσσομαι, a 
62, 7407-9. The connexion of ᾿Αχιλλεύς 
with ἄχος (Ἰλίου or λαοῦ) is not in Homer, 
but is given by the schol. on Al. For 
heroic etymologies in tragedy see the 
comm. on Eur. /. 7’. 32, and cf. Aristo- 
phanes’ excellent parody (fr. 357) Θόας 
Bpadvraros ὧν ἐν ἀνθρώποις δραμεῖν. 

199. Cf. = 85 ἤματι τῷ ὅτε σε βροτοῦ 
ἀνέρος ἔμβαλον εὐνῇ. The conjunctival 


use of ἕνεκα, ‘‘ because,” has been sus- 
pected, but it occurs, in this sense, in 
Apoll. Arg. A 1521 and in Bion xii. (ii.) 
7, where Ahrens violently alters ἕνεχ᾽ oi 
to ὅκα oi, Callimachus seems to have 
used évexa in this way; cf. fr. 187 
(quoted by Baumeister, who remarks 
that he was no doubt following more 
ancient authority, such as this passage). 
10-Ξ ὅτι in Pind. Jsthm. viii. 33. Apollon. 
Dys. and Dionys. Thrax (quoted in 
Ebeling) call it a σύνδεσμος αἰτιολογιικός. 
10 may therefore stand, and the repeti- 
tion (οὕνεκα in 198), if offensive, is not 
worse than νυμφάων---νυμφῶν 97, 98. The 
conjectures are unacceptable ; Gemoll’s 
ὅτε re (cf. Σ 85 quoted above) is the best. 

201. αἰεί : Hermann followed by most 
editors would correct this to αἰέν before 
a short vowel. See Ebeling s.v. 

203f. The legend is borrowed from T 
234f. τὸν καὶ ἀνηρείψαντο θεοὶ Διὶ οἶνο- 
χοεύειν | κάλλεος εἵνεκα οἷο, iv’ ἀθανάτοισι 
μετείη. Cf. also EH 265f. Here Zeus, in- 
stead of the gods, carries off Gauymede, 
apparently in a whirlwind (cf. 208), like 
the daughters of Pandareus, v 66. The 
eagle is a later invention ; see Preller- 
Robert ii. p. 499 f. The variants ἐπίοινο- 
χοεύειν---τετιμένον---ἀφύσσειν in M (the 
second confirmed by the conflation 

os 

τετιμένονος Ξετετιμένον in x) are remark- 
able for consistency. The construction 
is not impossible, and Ruhnken accepted 
it, but the change from opt. with iva to 
infin. is very violent, and a copula re- 
quires insertion in 206. The infin. may, 
as Baumeister says, be due to Ψ 234 
οἰνοχοεύειν. 





a πὸ τὰ ἐπ ων μου ee ee ee ee απ νυ ἱμι 


ey a ee λνν 
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/ \ la) a > / 
καί te Διὸς κατὰ δῶμα θεοῖς ἐπιοινοχοεύοι, 
θαῦμα ἰδεῖν, πάντεσσι τετιμένος ἀθανάτοισι, 205 

fal , 

χρυσέου ἐκ κρητῆρος ἀφύσσων νέκταρ ἐρυθρὸν. 
Τρῶα δὲ πένθος ἄλαστον ἔχε φρένας, οὐδέ τι ἤδει 
[τ ς " e\ 3 7 / A 
ὅππῃ οἱ φίλον υἱὸν ἀνήρπασε θέσπις ἄελλα" 
τὸν δὴ ἔπειτα γόασκε διαμπερὲς ἤματα πάντα. 
καί μιν Ζεὺς ἐλέησε, δίδου δέ οἱ υἷος ἄποινα 210 
“ ᾽ / > 4 Pepe) / 7, 
ἵππους ἀρσίποδας, τοί τ ἀθανάτους φορέουσι. 

,ὔ ς “ ” » 5 \ “ 
τούς οἱ δῶρον ἔδωκεν ἔχειν: εἶπεν δὲ ἕκαστα 

3 / 

Ζηνὸς ἐφημοσύνῃσι διάκτορος ᾿Αργειφόντης, 
ὡς ἔοι ἀθάνατος καὶ ἀγήρως ἶσα θεοῖσιν. 


\ > 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ Ζηνὸς ὅ γ᾽ ἔκλυεν ἀγγελιάων, 


215 


οὐκέτ᾽ ἔπειτα γόασκε, γεγήθει δὲ φρένας ἔνδον, 

γηθόσυνος δ᾽ ἵπποισιν ἀελλοπόδεσσιν ὀχεῖτο. . 

ὡς δ᾽ αὖ Τιθωνὸν χρυσόθρονος ἥρπασεν ᾿ώς, 

ὑμετέρης γενεῆς, ἐπιείκελον ἀθανάτοισι. 

βῆ δ᾽ ἴμεν αἰτήσουσα κελαινεφέα ἸΚρονίωνα 220 
ἀθάνατόν τ᾽ εἶναι καὶ ζώειν ἤματα πάντα" 

τῇ δὲ Ζεὺς ἐπένευσε καὶ ἐκρήηνεν ἐέλδωρ. 





οι 
204. ἐπιοινοχοεύοι Ty: ἐπι οἷν. L: én’ IL: ἐπὶ οινοχοεύει Εἰ : ἐπιοινοχοεύειν M 


205. τετιλένον M: τετιμένονος «x || puncta versui praefigit IT 
207. τρῶς E: 
211. dprinodac Aldina 
214. ἀγήραος AtD || ica θεοῖσι My (sc. ET in text.: margo yp. LII): 
218. xypucéeponon p 


Μ΄: xpatfipoc cet. || Gpuccein M 
Matthiae 208. ὅποι M 
corr. Wolf 
ἥματα πάντα ap 


206. κρητῆρος 
τρὼς T || ἕλεν pro ἔχεν 
212. τε (vel τὲ) libri: 


219. ἡμετέρης II 





204. ἐπιοινοχοεύοι : the prep. ἐπί is 
explained by Baumeister as ἐπὶ τῇ Ἥβῃ, 
which is very forced. Gemoll compares 
ἐπιβουκόλος, where, however, ἐπέ implies 
‘*mastery over.” It is more reasonable 
to connect the prep. with θεοῖς, in the 
sense of ‘‘going from one to another.” 
Cf. a 143 κῆρυξ δ᾽ αὐτοῖσιν Ody’ ἐπῴχετο 
οἰνοχοεύων. 

211, dpcinodac=the Homeric ἀερσί- 
modas. For the gifts of the horses to 
Tros see Εἰ 265 f. 

214. ὧς ἔοι : this use of ὡς with opt. 
in oratio obliqua is not Homeric, except 
in w 237 εἰπεῖν ws ἔλθοι. 

ἀγή : so ἀγήρων h. Dem. 243, but 
in h. Dem. 260 the Mss. give ἀγήραον. 
Aristarchus and Aristophanes only ad- 
mitted the uncontracted form. The 
word is only found with ἀθάνατος in 
Homer. Cf. © 539. Tea θεοῖσιν : the 


authority of My, which is stronger than 
that of xp, supports this (=A 303), and 
the sense is livelier than with the epic 
commonplace ἤματα πάντα, which is 
probably due to 209. Fick, however, 
prefers ἤματα πάντα in order to preserve 
ἀγήραος. 

215. Cf. ε1δ0. 

218. Compare the rape of Cleitus, o 
250 ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τοι Κλεῖτον χρυσόθρονος 
ἥρπασεν "Hows | κάλλεος εἵνεκα οἷο, ἵν᾽ 
ἀθανάτοισι μετείη. Tithonus was son of 
Laomedon, and brother of Priam, T 
237. This legend of the eternal old age 
of Tithonus does not occur in Homer. 
In A 1, e 1 Tithonus is still the consort 
of Eos. The story is usually supposed 
to allegorise the change from the fresh 
morning to the wearisome heat of noon- 
day (see Preller-Robert ii. p. 442), But 
see note on 188. 
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/ 
νηπίη, οὐδ᾽ ἐνόησε μετὰ φρεσὶ πότνια ᾿Ηὼς 
φ > A a ί uae ee. a b / 
ἥβην αἰτῆσαι, ξῦσαί + ἀπὸ γῆρας ὀλοιόν. 
τὸν δ᾽ ἢ τοι elms μὲν ἔχεν πολυήρατος ἥβη, 225 
a / 
"Hot τερπόμενος χρυσοθρόνῳ ἠριγενείῃ 
ναῖε παρ᾽ ‘OQxeavoio pons ἐπὶ πείρασι γαίης" 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πρῶται πολιαὶ κατέχυντο ἔθειραι 
καλῆς ἐκ κεφαλῆς εὐηγενέος τε γενείου, 


an 9 9 ae \ > 7 ,ὔ ᾽ , 
τοῦ δ᾽ % τοι εὐνῆς μὲν ἀπείχετο πότνια Has, 


230 


Ἄν N > 5 3 > / p Juba." / 5 
αὐτὸν δ᾽ ait ἀτίταλλεν ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ἔχουσα, 

7 3 > β / \ “ λὰ ὃ ὃ ἴω 
σίτῳ τ᾽ ἀμβροσίῃ τε καὶ εἵματα καλὰ διδοῦσα. 

3 \ \ \ an 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ πάμπαν στυγερὸν κατὰ γῆρας ἔπειγεν, 
a / 4 > > a 

οὐδέ TL κινῆσαι μελέων δύνατ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀναεῖραι, 


ἥδε δέ οἱ κατὰ θυμὸν ἀρίστη φαίνετο βουλή" 


235 


7 4 / 
ἐν θαλάμῳ κατέθηκε, θύρας δ᾽ ἐπέθηκε φαεινάς. 
a iy \ “ BA / na 
τοῦ δ᾽ ἢ τοι φωνὴ pet ἄσπετος, οὐδέ TL κῖκυς 
4 ae > (/ / ” 2 ee a UA 
ἔσθ᾽, οἵη πάρος ἔσκεν ἐνὶ γναμπτοῖσι μέλεσσιν. 





225. & ἤτοι ΜΠΝ : δή τοι cet. 


evrenéoc ed. pr.: εὐγένυοα D’Orville: εὐηπελέος Eldicke 


corr. Hermann cl. 237 


229. eUHreNéoc M: etrenéoc cet,: καὶ 
230. OH Tor libri: 


237. O4 τι D: θ᾽ οὔτοι AL,NPV: δ᾽ οὔτι B: θή τοι 


cet.: ὃ᾽ οὔτ᾽ οὖν Matthiae || ἄπνοος pro dcneroc, aut Ζωὴ ῥεῖ ἄςπετοα olim Iigen : 
τρεῖ ἄσπετον Hermann: ῥέει Wolf: ἄσπετον etiam Flach .8. B. ii. 21 π, || κίκυσ 


libri: corr. Abel 





223. νηπίη, οὐδ᾽ ἐνόηςε: for the 
formula cf. T 264, X 445. So B 38 
νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὰ ἤδη, Hes. Op. 40 νήπιοι, 
οὐδ᾽ ἴσασιν. 

224. Ξθςαί. τ᾽ ἀπὸ rfipac: cf. I 446 
γῆρας ἀποξύσας. ‘*The metaphor is no 
doubt that of smoothing away the 
wrinkles,” Leaf ad loc. Compare also 
Νόστοι jr. 6. 2 γῆρας ἀποξύσασ. For 
the form 6Aoi6nN see Solmsen Unter- 
suchungen p. 114. 

225. The beauty of Tithonus was 
proverbial: Tyrt. fr. 9. 5 οὐδ᾽ εἰ Τιθωνοῖο 
φυὴν χαριέστερος εἴη. eYoor: in Homer 
jos is restored, no doubt rightly, but the 
later form may stand in the hymn, 
although the earliest instance of clws 
appears to be in a Thasian inscr. (end of 
fifth century 8.0.) ; see Herwerden Lex. 
Graec. Supplet. s.v. 

229. evHrenéoc: the presence of the 
ἢ is difficult to explain ; it may be due 
to false analogy with such words as 
εὐήνωρ, Where ἡ is quite regular. Cf. 
A 427 and Ψ 81 (where it has been 
corrupted in several mss. into the 
common form εὐγενής, as in this passage 
also). Aristoph. and Rhianus on Ψ 81 


read εὐηφενέων which is now confirmed 
by inscriptions (Schulze ᾧ. #. p. 34, 
Herwerden Lex. 8, v. ἄφενος). But 
εὐηφενής, ‘‘ wealthy,” is impossible here. 
For εὐγενής in this connexion Ilgen 
compares Eur. Jon 242 εὐγενῆ παρηΐδα, 
Hel. 135 εὐγενῆ δέρην. The assonance 
with γενείου is no doubt accidental. 

233. κατὰ rApac ἔπειγεν Ξ- Ψ 623 
(ἐπείγει). Cf. Mimnerm. fr. 4 Τιθωνῳ 
μὲν ἔδωκεν ἔχειν κακὸν ἄφθιτον ὁ Ζεὺς] 
γῆρας, ὃ καὶ θανάτου ῥίγιον ἀργαλέου. 

284--0 298 (ἣν for ϑύνατ᾽) from the 
Lay of Demodocus, 

235. The common line ἥδε δέ οἱ (μοι) 
κτλ. is followed by an inf. in B 5, K 17, 
= 161, Hes. fr. 110 (21). 1. In ¢ 424, 2 
230 a main verb follows, as here, with 
asyndeton (in « 318 for γάρ Platt reads 


γ᾽ ἄρ). 
237-8. Cf. Χ 393-4; A 669, φ 283. 
Kikuc: only here and in ἃ 393, Aesch. 


(ef. Eberhard MMetr. Beob. ii. p. 9); ῥέει 
(Wolf and others) would avon the diffi- 
culty. The editors have raised objections 
to the verb, and Hermann (followed by 





r 
* 
ΟΝ 
3 
Η" 
4 
4 
F ᾿ 
φ 
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> x > / \ “ > 2 / ς / 
οὐκ ἂν ἐγώ ye σὲ τοῖον ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἑλοίμην 


>? / / 3 3 Ν , BA ΄ 
ἀθάνατον T εἶναι καὶ ζώειν ἤματα πάντα. 


240 


GAN εἰ μὲν τοιοῦτος ἐὼν εἶδός τε δέμας τε 
/ / / 
ζώοις, ἡμέτερός τε πόσις κεκλημένος εἴης, 
> x ΝΜ / 3 \ 7 3 / 
οὐκ ἂν ἔπειτά μ᾽ ἄχος πυκινὰς φρένας ἀμφικαλύπτοι. 
a δέ \ , pee δε νων > y 
viv δὲ σε μὲν τάχα γῆρας ὁμοίιον ἀμφικαλύψει 


/ / > 7 / 
νηλειές, τὸ τ΄ ἔπειτα παρίσταται ἀνθρώποισιν, 


245 


> / / / 
οὐλόμενον καματηρόν, 6 τε στυγέουσι θεοί περ. 

> a > \ Le ae > > / vad 
αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ μέγ ὄνειδος ἐν ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν 
ΝΜ f an 
ἔσσεται ἤματα πάντα διαμπερὲς εἵνεκα σεῖο, 

Δ \ \ 7 5 
ov πρὶν ἐμοὺς ὀάρους καὶ μήτιας, ais ποτε πάντας 


10 7 / “Ὁ 7 
ἀθανάτους συνέμιξα καταθνητῆσι γυναιξί, 


250 


/ / / 
τάρβεσκον' πάντας yap ἐμὸν δάμνασκε νόημα. 
\ \ 7 / / » 
νῦν δὲ δὴ οὐκέτι μοι στόμα χείσεται ἐξονομῆναι 
> 
τοῦτο μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισιν, ἐπεὶ μάλα πολλὸν ἀάσθην, 





241. τοῖος pro τοιοῦτοο M: τοϊόςϑε ἐὼν Hermann: μέντοι τοῖος Schneidewin 


τάχα, 
244, Taya om. At: κατα LII (? x) || ἀμκφιβέβηκεν ci. Matthiae 
MaAtD: ¢ II || τό re πᾶσι pro τό τ᾽ ἔπειτα ci. Matthiae 


mer’ cet. 249. oi] ὧς Bothe 


xeicerar Martin: crémar’ ἔσσεται Clarke: 


245. Tp: τ᾽ 
247. én M ed. pr. : 
250. κατὰ libri: corr. ed. pr. 252. cTréua 


«στόμα λήςεται seu πείςεται Ilgen: 


«στόμα τλήςεται Matthiae: créu’ ἀχήςεται vel χήςεται Buttmann 





Abel) would read rpe? ἄσπετον, comparing 
P 332. But ῥεῖ ἄσπετος is no doubt 
~ correct, being borrowed from = 403 ῥέεν 
ἄσπετος (of Ocean). Gemoll points out 
the debt of the writer to 2; cf. on 86, 
87. The meaning of ῥεῖ, however, is 
disputed. In A 249 ῥέεν αὐδή is used of 
a ‘‘flow of speech” ; cf. Hes. Theog. 39 
ἀκάματος ῥέει αὐδὴ | éx στομάτων ἡδεῖα, 
and ibid. 84 τοῦ δ᾽ ἔπε’ ἐκ στόματος ῥεῖ 
μείλιχα. The sense seems therefore to 
be ‘‘his voice flows on ceaselessly ” (like 
that of a garrulous old man). Ernesti’s 
vox fluit immensa and Ilgen’s vox fluit 
tam demissa ut aegre eam sequi et quid 
dicatur percipere possis are not satisfactory 
explanations. 

244, rApac ὁμιοίιον -Ὃ-. Δ 315, where 
see Leaf’s note. ὁμοίιος is an epithet of 
γῆρας, νεῖκος, πόλεμος and θάνατος, but 
the meaning is very doubtful, as the 
usual translation ‘‘common to all” has 
no parallel in any use of ὁμοῖος. It is 
probable that the two words were 
distinct in origin. Christ connects 
ὁμοίιος with ὠμός: Skt. amiva, Lat. 
aerumna, for ὀμίξιος, i.e. ** cruel.” 


245. nHAeiéc: the form first in Hes. 
Theog. 770. Schulze Q. #. p. 290. 
ἔπειτα is explained by τάχα (244), i.e. 
soon in the future. 

246. καματηρόν does not occur in 
early epic ; Apoll. 470. B 87. 

248 =I 499 ἔσσομαι ἤματα πάντα διαμ- 
περές (κατηφείη καὶ ὄνειδος). Kammerer’s 
transposition εἵνεκα σεῖο διαμπερὲς ἤματα 
πάντα 15 therefore quite needless, although 
he rightly notes that ἤματα πάντα is 
regularly found at the end of the verse. 

252. «στόμα χείςεται (Martin) for crova- 
χήσεται is still the best correction, and 
has lately been supported by Tyrrell 
(1.6. p. 33). It is true that xavddvew is 
chiefly used materially: o 17 οὐδὸς δ᾽ 
ἀμφοτέρους ὅδε χείσεται, Anth. Pal. vii. 
4. 3 τόσον xddev ἀνέρα νῆσος. But the 
present passage is very similar to A 462 
ὅσον κεφαλὴ χάδε φωτός. Of the other 
conjectures the only one which deserves 
a bare mention is Buttmann’s ἀχήσεται 
(approved by Suhle p. 14), which would 
be a future of ἀχέειν h. Dem. 478, ἢ. 
Pan 18. But the construction with 
infin. following seems impossible. 
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/ > Ε / 3 / \ / 
σχέτλιον οὐκ ὀνοταστόν, ἀπεπλάγχθην δὲ νόοιο, 
παῖδα δ᾽ ὑπὸ ζώνῃ ἐθέμην βροτῷ εὐνηθεῖσα. 255 
\ / 5 \ \ “ »᾽ / > / 
Tov μέν, ἐπὴν δὴ πρῶτον ἴδῃ φάος ἠελίοιο, 
νύμφαι μιν θρέψουσιν dpecx@ot βαθύκολποι, 
αἱ τόδε ναιετάουσιν ὄρος μέγα τε ζάθεόν τε" 
Ψ.: @9 5 a ee > / σ“ 
αἵ ῥ᾽ οὔτε θνητοῖς οὔτ᾽ ἀθανάτοισιν ἕπονται" 
δηρὸν μὲν ζώουσι καὶ ἄμβροτον εἶδαρ ἔδουσι, 260 
καί τε μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι καλὸν χορὸν ἐρρώσαντο. 





“264. ὀνότατον libri: corr. Clarke: ὀνομαστὸν Martin 


256. ἐπὴν corr. ex ἐπεὶ M'|| ἤδη ET 
eNHTAC Wolf 
Ilgen 


255. Z@NHN M 


257. wor pro win van Herwerden 259. 
261. θνητοῖς vel Geandtaici D’Orville: Geandroic commendat 





254. ὀνοταςτόν : ὀνομαστόν has been 
hitherto received by the editors, and is 
a natural conjecture, but the sense in 
Homer and Hesiod is always ‘‘ what 
cannot be named,” i.e. countless. The 
meaning ‘‘unmentionable,” i.e. horrible, 
does not occur till Apoll. Arg. Τ' 801. 
Clarke’s suggestion dvoracrév is un- 
doubtedly what the scribe intended by 
ὀνότατον. ὀνοτάζω occurs h. Herm. 30 
and Hes. Op. 258 ; ὀνοταστόν corresponds 
to ὀνοστά I 164 and many phrases with 
ὄνομαι in Homer; sc. ‘‘ dreadful,” ‘‘ not 
to be made light of”; she has fallen 
from her proud estate (247-251). J. H. 
S. xviii. p. 27. 

257. For the resumptive ΜΙΝ after 
τὸν μέν Baumeister compares m 78 f. 
Speck@oi: applied to the centaurs, A 
268; to goats « 155; and twice in the 
hymns to animals, h. Herm, 42, h. Pan 
43. The last part of the compound 
appears to be related to κοῖτος (κεῖμαι), 
ie. ‘‘sleeping on the mountains” ; see 
Prellwitz Ht. Wort. But Déoderlein, 
comparing κῶν" τὸ κοῖλον, τὸ βαθύ (LH. M.), 
and κῶς" εἱρκτή, δεσμωτήριον (Hesych.), 
connects the word with κοῖλος ‘‘ dwelling 
in mountain-caves.” 

βαθύκολποι, ‘‘full- breasted”; the 
κόλπος in Homer is always the breast, 
not the fold of the robe. The word is 
applied only to Trojan women in the 
Iliad (2 122, 339, Ὡ 215), but this is 
no doubt accidental; we are not to 
suppose that it refers to a form of dress 
confined to barbarians (see Leaf on = 
122). Mannhardt (4. W. F. p. 7) sees 
an allusion to luxuriant vegetation, 
comparing the full breasts of German 
and Scandinavian tree-nymphs. But the 
epithet has no such special significance ; 


in h. Dem. 5 the Ocean nymphs are — 


βαθύκολποι. 

258. ναιατάουειν Spoc: it is difficult 
to distinguish between the mountain- 
nymphs (ὀρειάδες) and the tree-nymphs 
(dpuddes). In their origin, no doubt, 
the Oreads were tree-spirits, like the 
Dryads ; in a mountainous and wooded 
country like Greece the largest class of 
tree-spirits would naturally be that of 
mountain-nymphs. These, however, 
often lost their original connexion 
with the tree, and had their homes 
in mountain-caves (dvrpiddes) ; cf. 263. 
In Z 420 the Oreads (νύμφαι ὀρεστιάδες) 
plant trees on a grave. 

Spoc .. . Te=Hes. Theog. 2. 

259. ἕπονται: nwmerantur in (Her- 
mann), 

260. δηρὸν WEN Ζώουσι : for the long 
life of the nymphs (who are not, how- 
ever, immortal) cf. Hes. fr. 171 Rzach 
ap. Plut. de def. orac. 11 (of a Naiad) 
ἐννέα τοι ζώει γενεὰς λακέρυζα κορώνη | 
ἀνδρῶν ἡβώντων: ἔλαφος δέ τε τετρα- 
κόρωνος" | τρεῖς δ᾽ ἐλάφους ὁ κόραξ γηρά- 
σκεται" αὐτὰρ ὁ φοῖνιξ ἐννέα τοὺς κόρακας" 
δέκα δ᾽ ἡμεῖς τοὺς φοίνικας | νύμφαι εὐπλό- 
καμοι, κοῦραι Δίος αἰγιόχοιο (the φοῖνιξ is, 
ef course, the bird, not the palm, as 
Preller understands; cf. φοίνικος ἔτη 
βιοῦν Luc. Herm. 58), Paus. x. 31. 3 ras 
νύμφας δὲ εἶναι πολὺν μέν τινα ἀριθμὸν 
βιούσας ἐτῶν, οὐ μέντοι παράπαν γε ἀπηλ- 
λαγμένας θανάτου ποιητῶν ἐστὶν ἐς αὐτὰς 
λόγος, Apoll. Arg. B 481 δρυὸς ἥλικος, 
ἡ ἔπι πουλὺν | αἰῶνα τρίβεσκε διηνεκές, 
Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 209 μηκεδανὸν ζώεσκον 
ἐπὶ χρόνον (Ορειάδε-). 

261. καλόν : see on 29. ἐρρώςαντο: 
only here with an accus. (cogn.). Cf. 
2 616 νυμφάων al τ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ᾿Αχελώϊον épow- 
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lal / 
τῇσι δὲ Σειληνοί τε καὶ εὔσκοπος ᾿Αργειφόντης 
3 / Lal 
μίσγοντ᾽ ἐν φιλότητι μυχῷ σπείων ἐροέντων. 
a OU ees nae Oe 4 >\ / ς ΄ 
τῇσι δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἢ ἐλάται ἠὲ δρύες ὑψικάρηνοι 


γεινομένῃσιν ἔφυσαν ἐπὶ χθονὶ βωτιανείρῃ, 


265 


καλαὶ τηλεθάουσαι, ἐν οὔρεσιν ὑψηλοῖσιν. 

ς an 5. 09 ᾽ 7 7 / e / 

ἑστᾶσ᾽ ἠλίβατοι, τεμένη δέ ἑ κικλήσκουσιν 

> / \ > 5» Ν / / 
ἀθανάτων" τὰς δ᾽ ov τι βροτοὶ κείρουσι σιδήρῳ. 





262. ςειληνοί py: ciAHNOf MLD: σεληνοὶ ETI || τε del. Hermann 
266. én 0° Gemoll 
coni. Baumeister vel lacunam ante 267 fingit || ἡλιβάτοια Schneider 


puncta praefigit II 


οὕτοι pD 


264. 
267. écrac’ p: crac’ Mx: écra&c’ 
268. 





σαντο, Hes. Theog. 8 ἐπερρώσαντο δὲ 
ποσσίν (in the dance). 

262. (ζειληνοί: not Homeric, either in 
sing. or plur. The cognate Σάτυροι 
occur first in Hes. fr. 198 (44), where 
they are related to the mountain- 
nymphs. ‘The sileni frequently appear 
as lovers of nymphs on vases; also on 
coins of Thasos (Head Hist. Num. p 
227). For Hermes and the nymphs cf. 
xix. 34 (lover of Dryope), and often. 
Preller- Robert i. p. 399 f., ii. p. 720. 

eUcxonoc: for the trisyllabic form cf. 
h. Ap. 86 Ἴμβρος τ᾽ εὐκτιμένη. Hermann 
omitted τε, to conform to Homeric 
usage. 

264 f. This passage is the first in 
which there is a definite mention of the 
idea that the life of the tree-nymphs 
(δρύαδες, ἁδρύαδες, ἁμαδρύαδες) is bound 
up with the trees. The belief appears 
not uncommonly in poetry after Pindar. 
Cf. Pind. fr. 146 ἰσοδένδρου τέκμαρ, 
αἰῶνος λαχοῖσαι (ap. Plut. amat. 14; de 
defect. orac, 11), schol. Apoll. Arg. B 
478, Callim. h. Del. 83 f. ἢ ῥ᾽ ἐτεὸν 
ἐγένοντο τότε δρύες ἡνίκα νύμφαι ; | νύμφαι 
μὲν χαίρουσιν, ὅτε δρύας ὄμβρος ἀέξει | 
νύμφαι δ᾽ αὖ κλαίουσιν, ὅτε δρυσὶν οὐκέτι 
φύλλα, Apoll. Arg. Β 481 μὴ ταμέειν 
πρέμνον δρύος ἥλικος, Nonn. Dionys. ii. 
92 f. ᾿Αδρυάδες δὲ | ἥλικες ὠδύροντολιπόσκια 
δένδρεα νύμφαι, tb. xiv. 212 συμφυέες 
Μελίαι δρυὸς ἥλικος, 1b. xvi. 245 καὶ δρυὸς 
ἔντος ἵκανεν ὅμήλικος (Μελίη), 7b. xlviii. 
641, Ov. Met. viii. 738-878. Similarly 
the life of the tree-spirits who, under 
various names (Moosleute, Elfen, etc.) 
occur in Czech and German folklore, de- 
pends on the life of the tree: Mannhardt 
A. W.F.p. 4f., 8. K. p. 75; Botticher 
Baumkultus and Frazer G. B. i. p. 166 
give instances, 

264. The fir and oak are, of course, 


only representatives of trees in general. 
The Dryad stands for any tree-nymph, 
although the name must go back to the 
very early time when especial reverence 
was paid to the oak. Cf. Paus. x. 82. 6 
ἐφύοντο (νύμφαι) ἀπό τε ἄλλων δένδρων καὶ 
μάλιστα ἀπὸ τῶν δρυῶν. 

267, 268. These verses have been sus- 
pected, partly on the ground of the 
asyndeton. Gemoll avoids it by reading 
unmetrically καλαὶ τηλεθάουσαι ἐν δ᾽. 
It would, of course, be easy to correct 
this to ἐν οὔρεσι δ᾽ ὑψηλοῖσιν ἑστᾶσ΄. But 
the asyndeton of ἑστᾶσ᾽ is excused by 
the opening of the parenthesis, € has 
also been a cause of offence ; it is unique 
as a plural; but cf. ἑᾶς of a plural 
subject Pind. Pyth. iv. 187, which seems 
to justify the use. It is, of course, 
possible that the writer has blindly 
copied such passages as ὃ 355 Φάρον δέ é 
κικλήσκουσι; so Dyrott Geschichte des 
Pron. reflex. 1892, p. 69f. See also 
Brugmann ein Problem der hom. Teat- 
hritik p. 22, 28. 

ἡλίβατοι : in Homer this obscure word 
is found only in connexion with πέτρη, 
and is taken to mean ‘‘abrupt,”’ ‘‘ precipi- 
tous.” So in h. Herm. 404, h. Pan 10. 
In « 243 and Hes. Theog. 675 it is an 
epithet of πέτρη in the sense of a move- 
able ‘‘stone,” not a ‘‘cliff.” There isa 
further extension of the meaning in Hes. 
Theog. 483 ἄντρῳ ἐν ἠλιβάτῳ a ‘‘ deep” 
cave; and in Scut. 421 Rzach reads 
with one MS. ws ὅτε τις δρῦς ἤριπεν 
ἢ ὅτε πεύκη | ἠλίβατος (the vulg. has 
πέτρη for πεύκη). Cf. also the epigram 
in Plutarch v. 7. Q. Flamin. c. 9 
᾿Αλκαίῳ σταυρὸς πήγνυται ἠλίβατος, Euseb. 
P. E. ix. 14 (Abydenus) τύρσιν ἦλί- 
Baroy, and see L. and S. s.v. We 
need not therefore suspect the use 
of the word, here applied to trees. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε κεν δὴ μοῖρα παρεστήκῃ θανάτοιο, 
ἀζάνεται μὲν πρῶτον ἐπὶ χθονὶ δένδρεα καλά, 270 
φλοιὸς δ᾽ ἀμφιπεριφθινύθει, πίπτουσι δ᾽ dw ὄζοι, 
τῶν δέ θ᾽ ὁμοῦ ψυχὴ λείπει φάος ἠελίοιο. 

ε \ eal, | / \ / ΕΝ 4 
ai μὲν ἐμὸν θρέψουσι παρὰ σφίσιν υἱὸν ἔχουσαι. 

Ν \ δ, \ n / 4 
τὸν μὲν ἐπὴν δὴ πρῶτον ἕλῃ πολυήρατος ἥβη, 
ἄξουσίν σοι δεῦρο θεαί, δείξουσί τε παῖδα" 275 
σοὶ δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὄφρα κε ταῦτα μετὰ φρεσὶ πάντα διέλθω, 
ἐς πέμπτον ἔτος αὖτις ἐλεύσομαι υἱὸν ἄγουσα. 

τὸν μὲν ἐπὴν δὴ πρῶτον ἴδῃς θάλος ὀφθαλμοῖσι, 

0 / te 4 / \ θ / » 
γηθήσεις ὁρόων: μάλα γὰρ θεοείκελος ἔσται" 

/ 

ἄξεις δ᾽ αὐτίκα vw ποτὶ “Ihsov ἠνεμόεσσαν. 280 
ἢν δέ τις εἴρηταί σε καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
Ψ x. } e\ ig \ 4 7 / 
ἥ τις σοὶ φίλον υἱὸν ὑπὸ ζώνῃ θέτο μήτηρ, 
τῷ δὲ σὺ μυθεῖσθαι μεμνημένος, ὥς σε κελεύω" 
φασίν τοι νύμφης καλυκώπιδος ἔκγονον εἶναι, 





269. παρεοστήκει MzD: παρεοτῆκοι »: corr. Stephanus 


(ἄποζοι Μὴ: corr. Hermann 
274. ὥρη pro ἥβη ci. Gemoll 
279. rHeHcaic p 
MDENP 


276. ke om. libri: add. Barnes 
281. κατὰ 





Schafer conjectures ἠλιβάτοις, with οὔρεσι. 
τεμένη : although, according to a well- 
known superstition, every tree has some 
kind of mysterious life or ‘“‘soul,” a 
peculiar sanctity attaches to certain 
trees, as being intimately connected with 
a god (at Dodona, Aricia, etc.), or as 
here, with a nymph. It was only such 
trees that might not be felled. Mann- 
hardt (4. W. F. p. 33) compares the 
τέμενος with the Homeric ἄλσος cf. κ 350 
γίγνονται δ᾽ dpa ταί γ᾽ ἔκ τε κρηνέων ἀπό 
τ᾽ ἀλσέων, where, however, the ἄλσεα seem 
to be woods in general ; so T 8-9 νυμφάων 
αἵ τ’ ἄλσεα καλὰ νέμονται | καὶ πηγὰς 
ποταμῶν καὶ πίσεα ποιήεντα. 

ἀθανάτων : not, of course, the nymphs 
themselves, who are not immortal, but 
the gods to whom the sacred groves 
belong. Compare the tree-nymphs in 
the grove of Demeter (Callim. h. Dem.), 
and of Ceres (Ov. Met. viii. 738 f.). 

272. The mss. reading dé’ is a curious 
corruption for δέ 6’; cf. h. Dem. 490. 

274 f. There appears to be a double 
recension, as 274-75 are scarcely con- 
sonant with 276-77. We can hardly 
accept Ilgen’s explanation, that the 
nymphs first shewed the boy to his 


father, and afterwards Aphrodite brought 
the child herself. This view is contra- 
dicted by the following lines, in which 
Anchises is to take Aeneas to Ilium as 


soon as he sees him for the first time 


(278, 280). Moreover, as Franke notes, 
πολυήρατος ἥβη cannot be applied to a 
young child; nor can the nymphs be 
called θεαί. Gemoll emends ἥβη to ὥρη, 
understanding the line to refer to the 
birth of the child. 

277. ἐς néunton €roc: Roscher (die 
Enneadischen Fristen p. 75) compares 
Herod. i. 186 παιδεύουσι δὲ τοὺς παῖδας 
(sc. οἱ Πέρσαι) ἀπὸ πενταέτεος ἀρξάμενοι 
: . πρὶν δὲ ἢ πενταέτης γένηται, οὐκ 
ἀπικνέεται ἐς ὄψιν τῷ πατρί, ἀλλὰ παρὰ 
τῇσι γυναιξὶ δίαιταν ἔχει. 

280. νιν (M’s νῦν is an itacism) is the 
only example of the Doric acc. in Homer 
or the hymns; the earliest case of its 
use is Theognis 364. Hermann’s altera- 
tion to uw is easy (2 64 the papyr. Br. 


μ 

Mus. 107 has uv), but the peculiarity, 

like that of é 267, is possible; Smyth 

Lonic p. 445 Kiihner-Blass i. p. 592. 
284. @acin: the editors have accepted 

Matthiae’s φάσθαι, from the similar 


271. Gn’ ὄζοι libri 

272. Oéy’, Sex, ὃ᾽ ἔχ᾽ libri: corr. Hermann 
275. coi] Tor M 
280. Gzaic p || NIN libri (NON Μὴ): μιν Hermann 
284. φάσθαι pro gacin Matthiae || ἔγγονον libri: corr. Barnes 
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“ὉὍ / / » / Ὁ 
αἱ τόδε ναιετάουσιν ὄρος καταειίμένον ὕλῃ. 285 
3 / 3 7 \ 3 / ΕΝ a 
εἰ δέ κεν ἐξείπῃς Kai ἐπεύξεαι ἄφρονι θυμῷ, 
> ’ na 3 oe 7 f 
ἐν φιλότητι μιγῆναι evorepdve Κυθερείῃ, 
,ὕ Pee ͵ t a 
Ζεύς σε χολωσάμενος βαλέεν yYrodoevte Kepavve. 
“a / 
εἴρηταί τοι πάντα" σὺ δὲ φρεσὶ σῇσι νοήσας 
/ a a 
ἴσχεο μηδ᾽ ὀνόμαινε, θεῶν δ᾽ ἐποπίζεο μῆνιν. 290 
“ oe / 
ὡς εἰποῦσ᾽ ἤϊξε πρὸς οὐρανὸν ἠνεμόεντα. 
a 4 / 
χαῖρε, θεά, Κύπροιο éixtipévns μεδέουσα" 
a >] > Fae > / / 5 > wd 
σεῦ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἀρξάμενος μεταβήσομαι ἄλλον ἐς ὕμνον. 





290. κὴ δ᾽ libri (uk δ᾽ E): corr. Stephanus || ὀνόληνε libri: corr. Hermann 


291. HNeudenta] ἀστερόεντα Abel 





passage « 502 Κύκλωψ, ai κέν τίς σε 
καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων ὀφθαλμοῦ εἴρηται 


. ἀεικελίην ἀλαωτύν, | φάσθαι κτλ. But 


φάσθαι is neither an easy nor a necessary 
correction here. The construction re- 
quires no imperative, as we have μυθεῖσθαι 
283. The child is to be brought up by 
the nymphs and handed over to Anchises, 
who is instructed to explain ‘‘they say 
he is the sonofanymph.” He does not 
deny paternity, but allows it to be 
inferred without express statement. For 
nymphs as mothers of a race see Agroetas 
a’ Λιβυκῶν F. H. G. iv. 294. 

καλυκώπιδοα : see h. Dem. 8. 

285. Spoc κτλ.--εν 351. 

288. According to Matthiae, the line 


refers to a tradition that Anchises was 
actually struck by a thunderbolt for 
boasting of Aphrodite’s love. But the 
tradition (which first occurs in Hyginus) 
ee very well be later than this hymn, 
and probably arose from this line. 
In Hyg. fab. 94 Anchises is slain by 
thunderbolts; according to Servius he 
was paralysed or blinded (Serv. on Aen. 
i. 617, ii. 649). 

290. Cf. Χ 251 ἴσχεο μηδ᾽ ὀνομήνῃς and 
€ 146 Διὸς δ᾽ ἐποπίζεο μῆνιν. 

291. FNeudenta: only here an epithet 
of thesky. In Homer itis applied to lofty 
places or to trees growing on heights. 
Abel’s ἀστερόεντα is, however, quite 
gratuitous. 


VI 


HYMN TO APHRODITE 


Tus slight hymn was composed for a contest (19, 20), but there 
are no distinctive marks either of date or locality... Baumeister’s 
theory of a Cyprian origin is as likely as any other, but cannot 
be proved from line 2, ἣ πάσης Κύπρου κρήδεμνα λέλογχεν 
(see h. Aphr. Introd. p. 198). The mention of the Cyprian 
Aphrodite is purely literary, and the title would be familiar to 
any Greek audience. The rhapsodist was certainly acquainted 
with Hesiod (see on 1, 3, 5, 12, 19), and no doubt also with the 
Cypria, where there occurs a similar description of the adornment 
of the goddess (see on 5). Indeed it would have been remark- 
able if the author of a hymn to Aphrodite had not been influenced 
by an epic in which she played so large a part. On the other 
hand, as Gemoll notes, there is no clear trace of any debt to the 
longer hymn to Aphrodite. The writer also obviously borrows 
from & (see on 8, 14) and other parts of Homer, so that 


« Baumeister is hardly too severe in speaking of him as rhapsodus — 


inops ingen. No great originality was looked for in a short 
and formal prelude. 
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VI 


Εἰς ᾿Αφροϑίτην 


Αἰδοίην χρυσοστέφανον καλὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην 
ἄσομαι, ἣ πάσης Κύπρου κρήδεμνα λέλογχεν 
εἰναλίης, ὅθι μιν Ζεφύρου μένος ὑγρὸν ἀέντος 
ἤνεικεν κατὰ κῦμα πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης 
ἀφρῷ ἔνι μαλακῷ" τὴν δὲ χρυσάμπυκες Ὥραι 5 





TiruLvs.—to0 αὐτοῦ εἷς THN αὐτὴν ἀφροδίτην Μ΄: εἷς ἀφροδίτην EN: εἰς 
τὴν αὐτῆν ceteri praeter BI’, in quibus hymnus continuatur cum praecedenti 


2. Gicoua: M: wunricoua Abel cum genetivis aidoixe cet. 


éni libri: corr. Ilgen 


4. ἥνυκε M 5. 





1. αἰδοίην κτλ.: Gemoll compares Hes. 
Theog. 193f. ἔνθεν ἔπειτα περίρρυτον 
ἵκετο Κύπρον, | ἐκ δ᾽ ἔβη αἰδοίη καλὴ θεός, 
and Theog. 17 for the collocation χρυσο- 
στέφανον καλήν. The epithet αἰδοίη 
‘*reverend ” is the keynote of the hymn, 
and is suitable to a goddess whose cult, 
as Farnell observes (Cu/ts ii. p. 668) is 
on the whole pure and austere ; see also 
h. Aphr. Introd. p. 196. 

2. KpHOeuna: the early epic usage 
of this word, in the sense of ‘‘battle- 
ments,” requires a genitive of the city 
(Τροίης, Θήβης, πόληος ; see on h. Dem. 
151). The genitive of the country 
Κύπρου is a later extension; it is un- 
certain whether the meaning is here 
‘*walled cities” or simply “high places,” 
‘* mountains.” 

λέλογχεν : a variation for ἔχει, ναίει 
etc. ; οἵ, Orphica p. 289 (Abel) καί 7’ 
ἔλαχες δεινὰς μὲν ὁδούς etc., Orph. Arg. 
2; Adami (p. 242) quotes many examples 
from hymnal literature of such relative 
clauses giving the place connected with 
the god ; so xxii. 3 etc. 

3. The goddess was carried in the 
foam from Cythera to Cyprus, i.e. by 


the west wind; cf. Hes. Theog. 190 ἢ, 
For other references to Aphrodite ’A¢po- 
γενής see Farnell p. 748. The Hesiodean 
etymology was accepted by Plato Crat. 
406 c, Anacr. 54. 13, Apul. Met. iv. 28, 
Nicand. Alex. 406, Bion x. (xvi.) 1, 
Mosch. i. 71, Choerob. ap. Cramer An. 
ii. 170, Orph. ἢ. 1.11. For other ancient 
and modern derivations of the name see 
Pauly- Wissowa 2773 f. 

5. The connexion of Aphrodite with 
the Horae is similar to that of the 
Charites, with whom she is more often 
mentioned (see on h. Aphr. 61); cf. h. 
Ap. 194, Arist. Pax 456 ‘Epun, Χάρισιν, 
Ὥραισιν, ᾿Αφροδίτῃ, Πόθῳ. For other 
references see Roscher Lex. i. 2719, 
Preller-Robert i. p. 477f. In functions 
the Charites and Horae are almost 
identical (Harrison ἢ]. M. A. A. p. 383). 
Compare the adornment of Pandora, by 
the Charites with golden chains, by the 
Horae with flowers, Hes. Op. 73f., and 
Cypria fr. 2 εἵματα μὲν χροὶ ἕστο, τά οἱ 
Χάριτές τε καὶ Ὧραι | ποίησαν καὶ ἔβαψαν 
ἐν ἄνθεσιν εἰαρινοῖσιν, | ola φέρουσ᾽ Ὥραι 
κτλ., and fr. 3. For the number of the 
Horae see on 12, 
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δέξαντ᾽ ἀσπασίως, περὶ δ᾽ ἄμβροτα εἵματα ἕσσαν, 
\ nine Be | 3 7 7 A 54 
κρατὶ δ᾽ ἐπ’ ἀθανάτῳ στεφάνην εὔτυκτον ἔθηκαν 
καλὴν χρυσείην, ἐν δὲ τρητοῖσι λοβοῖσιν 
ἄνθεμ᾽ ὀρειχάλκου χρυσοῖό τε τιμήεντος, 
δειρῇ δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ἁπαλῇ καὶ στήθεσιν ἀργυφέοισιν 10 
ὅρμοισι χρυσέοισιν ἐκόσμεον, οἷσί περ αὐταὶ 
*Opar κοσμείσθην χρυσάμπυκες, ὁππότ᾽ ἴοιεν 
ἐς χορὸν ἱμερόεντα θεῶν καὶ δώματα πατρός. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ πάντα περὶ χροὶ κόσμον ἔθηκαν, 


ἦγον ἐς ἀθανάτους: οἱ δ᾽ ἠσπάζοντο ἰδόντες 1 


7 ΕῚ 3 / \ > / ¢ 
χερσί τ᾽ ἐδεξιόωντο Kal ἠρήσαντο ἕκαστος 
5 / A \ 37 > 7 
εἶναι κουριδίην ἄλοχον καὶ οἴκαδ᾽ ἄγεσθαι, 
εἶδος θαυμάζοντες ἰοστεφάνου Κυθερείης. 





6. ἐκόσμηθεν Barnes 7. ἐὔτικτον xAtD 9. ἔνϑεμ᾽ p 10. Gprupéoicin 
Stephanus 12. KocUEicCeHN »: KOCUHCOHN M: κοοσλιίσθην xD: ἐκόωχληθεν 
Barnes: KécuHeen Gemoll || ὁππότ Aen M 15. idécea M 16. τε 


17. arécea M 


δεξιόωντο ὦ 18. éiicrepdnou » (io superscr. m. sec. P) 





8. ἐν δὲ τρητοῖσι λοβοῖειν : cf. = 182. 

9, ἄνϑεμ᾽ : ποῦ in Homer, who, how- 
ever, has the adjective ἀνθεμόεις οἵ decora- 
tion Ψ 885, y 440, w 275. The schol. T 
on Ψ 885 derives this from ἄνθεμα, 
quoting Pind. Ol. ii. 72 (χρυσοῦ) : the 
word first occurs in Pindar. 

ὀρειχάλκου : first in Hes. Scut. 122, 
where see Sittl’s note. The metal 
(whether pure copper, or a compound) 
cannot be identified: it was a mere name 
to Plato (Critias 1148) and Aristotle 
(schol. on Apoll. Arg. A 973). Strabo 
(610) calls it ψευδάργυρον, i.e. an alloy 
of silver and copper. Suidas explains 
by ὁ dvavyns χαλκός, ὁ δόκιμος. Pliny 
(1. N. xxxiv. 2) calls it a natural metal 
no longer to be found, tam tempore effeta 
tellure. The metal intended by Cic. Of. 
iii. 23 and other Latin writers is un- 
known ; see Conington on Verg. Aen. 
xii. 87. The Latin awrichalcwm is 
no doubt due to false etymology. 

10. &pru@éoicin: not applied to the 
body by Homer; the editors compare 
Apoll. Arg. A 1406 χεῖρας ἀργυφέας. 

12. KocueiceHN: the dual is given in 
all mss., and alteration is uncalled for. 
According to one tradition there were 
only two Horae (so on the throne of the 
Amyclean Apollo, Paus. iii. 18. 10, and 
at Athens, Paus. ix. 35. 2, although 
Pausanias may be mistaken in the latter 


case; see Robert de Gratiis Altticis, 
Preller-Robert i. p. 478 ἢ. 4). For two 
Horae in art see Roscher Lex. i. 2723 f., 
2726f. (Rapp). Two seasons were in 
all probability the original number, 
corresponding to the old division of the 
year into Summer and Winter; ef. the 
Egyptian statues of those seasons men- 
tioned by Herod. ii. 121. The dual 
may therefore keep its proper foree ; the 
following plural ἴοιεν is a natural irregu- 
larity. Baumeister, however, defends 
the dual on the ground that in late epic 
it was sometimes used as an equivalent 
of the plural verb (see on A. Ap. 456). 
He thinks that the hymn-writer would 
follow the Hesiodean version of three 
Horae (Zheog. 902). Although this 
latter supposition is uncertain, Bau- 
meister’s explanation of the dual is very 
probable. 

13. ἐς χορὸν ἱμερόεντα: cf. σ 194 
ctr’ ἂν ἴῃ Χαρίτων χορὸν ἱμερόεντα (of 
Aphrodite). Cf. the dance of the Muses 
and Charites xxvii. 15. 

14. Of. & 187. 

16. ἐθεξιόωντο: so Apoll. Arg. Β 756, 
Cf. H. G. § ὅδε. 

ἠρήςαντο : a reminiscence of a 366 
πάντες δ᾽ ἠρήσαντο παραὶ λεχέεσσι κλιθῆναι, 
and @ 336-342. 

18. iocrepadnou: for this and the 
variant ἐὐστεφάνου see on h. Aphr. 175. 
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χαῖρ᾽ ἑλικοβλέφαρε, γλυκυμείλιχε, δὸς δ᾽ ἐν ἀγῶνι 

νίκην τῷδε φέρεσθαι, ἐμὴν δ᾽ ἔντυνον ἀοιδήν. 20 
ae ιν \ a \ BA / 3 > a 

αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ σεῖο καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





19. ἀγγῶον 1, 





19. ἑλικοβλέφαρε: first in Hes. Theog. 
16 (of Aphrodite). The meaning has 
been disputed ; it is natural to compare 
ἑλικώπιδα κούρην (A 98), ἑλίκωπες ᾿Αχαιοί 
(tb. 389), but the sense of ἑλίκωψ is 
equally uncertain. The translation 
“‘with arched eyebrows” would suit 
ἑλικοβλέφαρος, but Leaf.on A 98 points 
out that ἕλιξ means ‘‘twisted,” and is 
not used of a circular curve. ἑλίκωψ is 
probably ‘‘rolling the eyes” or “ with 


flashing eyes,” and in ἑλικοβλέφαρος Leaf 
is perhaps right in seeing a loose use of 
βλέφαρον for ὄμμα, as in tragedy. See 
Meyer Griech. Ht. i. s.v. 


γλυκυμείλιχε : only here; cf. x.’ 2 
μείλιχα δῶρα, of Aphrodite. 


20. ENTUNON ἀοιδήν, ‘‘lend grace to 
my song”; in » 183 the same phrase 
occurs with different meaning ‘‘ they 
prepared (raised) their song).” 
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VII 


HYMN TO DIONYSUS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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F. A. Vorer and E. THrAmer, art. ‘‘ Dionysus” in Roscher’s Lew. 
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The myth in literature and art.—The story of Dionysus and 
the pirates, which is the subject of this hymn, was a favourite 
theme in classical literature. There is an allusion to the myth 


in Eur. Cycl. 11, where the Tyrrhenians are said to be inspired — 


by Hera. Ovid (Met. 11. 582-691) and Nonnus (Dion. xlv. 
105-168) describe the adventure of Dionysus at considerable 
length; and shorter accounts are given by Apollodorus iii. 5. 3, 
Hyginus fab. 134, poet. astron. ii. 17 (after the Nawica of Aglao- 
sthenes), Seneca Oed. 449-466, and Nonnus Dion. xliv. 240—249. 
Servius on Verg. Aen. i. 67 closely follows Hyginus. Oppian 
(Hal. i. 650) mentions the transformation of men into dolphins 
by Dionysus. It cannot be proved that any of these versions 
depend on the Homeric hymn; Ovid and Nonnus handle the 
legend after their characteristic methods, and certain similarities 
of expression (noted in the commentary) are probably due to the 
choice of subject, the broad outlines of which did not admit much 
variation of treatment.! 


1 For a full discussion of the various reading of Philodem. περὶ εὐσεβ. p. 48 
versions see Crusius p. 218f. Pindar Παείνδαξ: ρος δὲ διέρχεται περὶ τῆς 
knew the myth, if we accept Bergk’s Ap<orel>as (P. L. Gr. i. p. 465). 
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On the other hand, the myth has rarely found a place in art. 
With regard to extant monuments, the metamorphosis of the 
pirates (the culminating point of the myth) does not appear in 
any vase-paintings ; for, as Miss Harrison shews (after Gerhard), 
the celebrated cylix of Execias has no connexion with the 
Tyrrhenians. On this vase Dionysus is depicted as sitting in a 
ship, from the mast of which springs a vine loaded with grapes. 
The vacant space round the ship is filled by seven dolphins. 
But the vine simply indicates the sacred ship which played a 
part in the cult of Dionysus, while the dolphins are a con- 
ventional indication of the sea, as often on coins! The god of 
wine, whose cult spread over all the Aegean and its coasts, was 
early associated with the sea,” and it was his journey from isle 
to isle that doubtless suggested the possibility of his capture, 
and the consequent manifestation of his might by sea as well as 
on land. The dolphins, which Greek sailors often saw sporting 
round their vessels (see h. Ap. 496), would readily suggest a 
metamorphosis of actual sailors who had offended the god.* 

In painting, there is a record by Philostratus (Jmag. i. 19) of 
a picture in which a Tyrrhenian ship is attacking the sacred 
vessel of Dionysus and his Maenads. The metamorphosis has 
begun, and the god’s ship is covered with ivy and vines. The 
introduction of a naval battle is evidently a later invention, 
when the myth was accommodated to other stories of Dionysus’ 
prowess in war; cf. Lucian dial. mar. 8 (Crusius p. 223). 

It appears, therefore, that the well-known choregic monument 
of Lysicrates (B.c. 334) is the sole extant work of art illustrating 
the myth. A detailed description of the frieze is unnecessary ; 
it may be sufficient to point out that artistic requirements have 
considerably modified the myth. The scene is laid, not in a 
ship, but on the sea-shore; there is thus no place for the pilot 
or for the vines and ivy. Dionysus sits at ease on a rock 
playing with a panther, while the Tyrrhenians are punished by a 
band of Satyrs. Some of the pirates are being beaten with the 


1 See Harrison op. cit. p. 252; the vase 
is reproduced on p. 251, and by Lang 
p- 213; first in Gerhard 4. V. pl. xlix. 

2 On Dionysus πελάγιος see Preller- 
Robert i.? p. 678; Maass Hermes xxiii. 
p- 70 f.; Roscher 1084; Crusius p. 215; 
Frazer on Paus. ix. 20. 4. 


3 For other explanations of the myth 
see Voigt in Roscher’s Lex., and Crusius 
(p. 217), who thinks that it refers to the 
victory of Dionysus over fish-like sea- 
gods, with an accretion of historical 
elements united at Brauron. 
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thyrsus, others are leaping into the sea, half transformed into 
dolphins.’ 

Style of the hymn.—Groddeck and Baumeister, followed by. 
Abel, trace the influence of dithyrambic poetry in the theme and 
treatment of the hymn; but the debt, if any, is not easily 
estimated. The formula ἀμφί τινα ἀείδειν is not confined to 
the dithyramb (see on 1), and the harsh transitions, in which 
Baumeister sees a mark of dithyrambic haste (44, 54), are due 
rather to unpolished workmanship. For, although the hymn is 
a valuable and interesting document, it is hard to dissent from 
Gemoll’s judgment that its artistic merits have been generally 
overrated. Gemoll remarks on the carelessness of the writer in 
using the particle δέ seven times in 4-10.27 Nothing is said 
about the scene of the event; the description of the bear created 
by Dionysus (46) is at least clumsy, even if it is partly justified 
as one of the signs by which the god shews his power. It may 
be added that there is an obvious improbability in the indifference 
shewn by all the crew, except the steersman, after the god has 
miraculously freed himself from his bonds (see on A. Dem. 188). 
Ovid, more careful of artistic propriety, makes the steersman 
conjecture the divinity of the captive from his general appearance 
only; Bacchus performs no miracle until it is too late for 
repentance. 

Date of the hymn.—tThe general uncertainty in dating most 
of the hymns is strikingly exemplified in the case of the present 
poem, for the composition of which the critics have suggested 
various periods down to the third or fourth century a.p. This 
late date has been advocated by Ludwich, who believes the 
hymn to be a work of the Orphic school and closely related to 
the Argonautica, which passed under the name of Orpheus. 
Ludwich draws attention to the following points of similarity 
between the two poems: (1) both are characterised by extreme 
rapidity of diction, and by numerous words expressing haste (e.g. 
τάχα----θοῶς---τάχα---αἶψα, Hom. h. 6-9; μάλ᾽ ὦκα---θοή---- 
érrevryouevn, Arg. 268-270. For a full comparison see Ludwich 
p. 61-67). It may be replied that adverbs, etc., denoting haste 


1 The frieze has been frequently re- 2 Crusius, however, notes that this 
produced, e.g. Miiller- Wieseler Denk- repetition of δέ has many parallels ; e.g. 
miler i, pl. 37; Harrison p. 248; it occurs seven times in as many lines, 


Mitchell Anc. Sculpt. Ὁ. 487; cast in kh. Dem. 38-44; add xxxiii. 8-17 (seven 
British Museum. times), 


Se a oe 
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or swift transition, are common in epic poetry (eg. Σ 525-532, 
compared by Crusius), and τάχα, αὐτίκα, αἶψα, and the like are 
especially frequent in hymnic literature; the hymn to Hermes 
affords many examples (see on ἡ. Herm. 70). (2) Ludwich remarks 
on a general resemblance in diction between the hymn and the 
Argonautica (p. 68, 69). None of these parallels, however, are 
very striking, and all are “ Homeric,” and may therefore have 
been modelled independently on epic originals (see further on 2). 

(3) The position of the hymn in the collection—next to the 
hymn to Ares—is thought to be a sign of Orphic origin. The 
eighth hymn is undoubtedly late, but not necessarily Orphic (see 
Introd.) ; in any case the argument is of little value, as it would 
apply equally to the ninth hymn, which is certainly not Orphic. 
The style of the hymn to Dionysus, which is a pure narrative 
poem, is quite foreign to the religious tone of the hymn to Ares. 
The latter cannot be adduced as evidence for the date or origin 
of any other hymn. 

If there is no strong argument in support of Ludwich’s 
theory, there is equally little reason to follow Gemoll, who 
places the hymn (doubtfully) in the Alexandrine period. As 
evidence of lateness he instances αὐτόν (22), the use of ὅδε 
(19, 27), ἐρεῖ (30), ἐκάθητο (14), the dat. plur. in ous (5, 12, 16, 
21), the art. in τῷ ἐμῷ (55). Some of these usages are perfectly 
regular, at least in the later parts of the genuine epic (see on 
22,55); and there is nothing in the language which need not 
belong to a date far higher than that of the Alexandrines. The 
double title Διόνυσος ἢ λησταί (in DELIIT) reminds us of 
similar alternatives in Theocritus and Herondas; but this title 
is not given by M, and is probably a later addition. Nor is 
there any proof that such titles were first adopted by the 
Alexandrines. In style, the hymn has little in common with 
the works of Callimachus or the hymnic idylls of Theocritus ; 
its simplicity and directness of expression, which often pass into 
abruptness, differentiate it from any characteristic product of the 
Alexandrine age. This will appear from a comparison between 
the hymn and the idyll of Theocritus, which deals with the fate 
of Pentheus (xxi); the subject—the might of Dionysus and the 
punishment of Pentheus—is similar to the theme of the hymn ; 
but the latter is quite free from the affectation of rare or 
“precious” words (μαλοπάρηος, ἐθυμάρει, etc.) that mark the 
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Alexandrine work. The hymn-writer’s disregard of all super- 
fluous details is in strong contrast to the fuller and more 
“literary ” compositions from which Ovid drew his inspiration. 

The hymn has also been referred to the fifth or fourth 
century, with no great probability." The chief argument for this 
date, based on the youthful form of Dionysus, is of no value (see 
on 3). There is, in a word, no reason to separate the hymn 
from the rest of the collection (the hymn to Ares and possibly 
one or two others being excepted), or to deny it a place in the 
literature of the sixth or even the seventh century B.c. 

Place of composition—trThere is no internal evidence pointing 
to any special country, and the efforts to localise the hymn 
have not been fruitful. Several scholars, however (Welcker Zp. 
Cycl. i. p. 367; Baumeister p. 339; Chuditiski p. 9; Christ 
Handbuch der klass. Alt. vii? p. 63), have argued for an Attic 
origin, and this view has been upheld with some confi- 
dence by Crusius (p. 204f.). It is suggested that the hymn 
served as a prelude at the Brauronian festival of Dionysus, 
in which rhapsodists recited the Jliad (Hesych. s.v. and Clearch. 
ap. Athen. vii. 2753=F. H. G. ii. p. 321). Crusius lays stress 


on the legend that Tyrsenian pirates carried off Attic women ~ 


from Brauron (Herod. vi. 138), and he sees in the sole extant 
representation—the monument of Lysicrates—a proof that the 
myth was peculiarly Attic. He suggests that the bear created 
by Dionysus is Brauronian, as Attic maidens at the festival were 
called ἄρκτοι (but see on 46). The arguments may be plausible, 
but there is really no more reason to attribute the hymn to the 
Athenians than to almost any other branch of the Hellenic race. 
The myth itself may have arisen in Naxos; later accounts, at 
least (Aglaosthenes, Apollodorus, Ovid), connect it with the 
island ; and it is not impossible that the hymn is also Naxian.* 


1 So Murray (Ane. Gr. Lit. p. 50), 2 Chuditiski (p. 9) holds that the 
who curiously miscalls the hymn a hymn, though Athenian, was due to 
‘* fragment.” Naxian influence. 


ΕΣ ~~ δα" ἤς: 


a —_ -_ “- 
ρῶν. χὰ ee αν ον 


Pa ase Oe να τ οὐ, Ὁ ee ee 2 μὰ 


Vil 


Εἰς Διόνυςον 


᾿Αμφὶ Διώνυσον, Σεμέλης ἐρικυδέος υἱόν, 
7 ς 3 / a> ey \ > / : 
μνήσομαι, ὡς ἐφάνη παρὰ Biv ddos ἀτρυγέτοιο 
ἀκτῇ ἐπὶ προβλῆτι νεηνίῃ ἀνδρὶ ἐοικώς, 
πρωθήβῃ" καλαὶ δὲ περισσείοντο ἔθειραι 
κυάνεαι, φᾶρος δὲ περὶ στιβαροῖς ἔχεν ὥὦμοις δ 





ΤῚΤΙΠΙΒ. ---τοῦ αὐτοῦ εἰς διόνυςον ΜΝ : εἰς τὸν θιόνυςον p: θιόνυςος ἣ ληοταὶ 


xD 8. ἄκρῃ Ernesti || ἔπι Abel || νεανίη ET 


δ. pdpoc libri: corr. Stephanus 





1. Gugi: the use with ἀείδειν or 
similar verbs occurs at the beginning of 
xix, xxii, xxxiii, and in h. Herm. 57. The 
formula is found in @ 267 (with genitive), 
and was stereotyped in dithyrambic verse 
(cf. Terpand. /r. 2) according to the schol. 
on Arist. Wub. 595, Suid. s.v. ἀμφιανακτί- 
ζειν ; so in tragedy Eur. Τγοαά. 511. 

2. ἐφάνη : such ἐπιφάνειαι are a marked 


feature of Dionysiac mythology; cf. ° 


Rohde Psyche p. 305. Ludwich traces 
the hand of an Orphic writer in this 
“epiphany,” comparing Orph. Arg. 
16 πρῶτος yap ἐφάνθη (of Phanes). But 
there is nothing mystic in the line; on 
the contrary the absence of any specific 
indication of locality is against Lud- 
wich’s theory ; Crusius notes that such 
picturesque details are common in the 
Orphic Argonautica. According to 
Apollodorus, Dionysus wishes to cross 
from Icaria to Naxos, and therefore, 
embarks on a Tyrsenian ship; but the 
sailors refuse to land him. In Ovid 
(Z.c. 597) Dionysus is found in Ceos (Ciae 
telluris Lachmann for mss. Chiae) ; 
Nonnus localises the legend in the 
Sicilian sea. The hymn gives no reason 
for the god’s appearance or for his easy 
capture; he is mero somnoque gravis in 
Ovid’s account. 


3. ἀκτῇ ἐπὶ mpoBAATi: cf. ε 405, κ 89, 
ν 97, Apoll. Arg. B 365. νεηνίμ GNOpi 
ἐοικώστξεκ 277, followed by πρῶτον 
ὑπηνήτῃ (of Hermes). It was supposed 
that the youthful type of Dionysus in 
art was created in the age of Praxiteles ; 
but it is now known that the type goes 
back to Calamis (E. Curtius 4. Ζ, 1883, 
p- 255; cf. Roscher 1089 f., 1126f.), i.e. 
to the first half of the fifth century. In 
any case the present passage is no indica- 
tion of lateness, for, as Bergk notes, the 
god only assumes the form of a youth 
for the occasion ; the transformation is 
on Homeric analogy. Moreover it is 
probable that the young Dionysus was 
familiar to poetry for many years before 
the art-type was created (see Sandys, 
Eur. Bacch. p. xcixf.). The hymn- 
writer does not conceive of the god 
as effeminate and voluptuous, but as 
the ideal of a young Greek athlete 
with broad shoulders (5) like Tele- 
machus, o 61; cf. the metamorphosis 
of Apollo, ἢ. Ap. 450 ἀνέρι εἰδό- 
μενος αἰξζηῷ re κρατερῷ τε | πρωθήβῃ, 
χαίτῃς εἰλυμένος εὐρέας ὥμους ; so Verg. 
Aen. x. 485 pectus ingens of the young 
Pallas. 

5. cmiBapoic ὥμοις:-- ξ 528, o 61, Orph. 
Arg. 200. 
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moppupeov: τάχα δ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐϑσσέλμου ἀπὸ νηὸς 
ληϊσταὶ προγένοντο θοῶς ἐπὶ οἴνοπα πόντον, 
/ 

Τυρσηνοί: τοὺς δ᾽ ἦγε κακὸς μόρος" οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες 

na ᾽ > 
νεῦσαν és ἀλλήλους, τάχα δ᾽ ἔκθορον, αἶψα δ᾽ ἑλόντες 
εἷσαν ἐπὶ σφετέρης νηὸς κεχαρημένοι ἧτορ. 10 
υἱὸν γάρ μιν ἔφαντο διοτρεφέων βασιλήων 
εἶναι, καὶ δεσμοῖς ἔθελον δεῖν ἀργαλέοισι. 

\ 3 > " ὃ / / δ ΟΝ ‘6 a 
τὸν δ᾽ οὐκ iayave δεσμά, λύγοι δ᾽ ἀπὸ τηλόσε πῖπτον 

ὃν ἠδὲ ποδῶν: ὁ δὲ μειδιάων ἐκάθ 
χειρῶν ἠδὲ ποδῶν: ὁ δὲ μειδιάων ἐκάθητο 
ὄμμασι κυανέοισι, κυβερνήτης δὲ νοήσας 15 
αὐτίκα οἷς ἑτάροισιν ἐκέκλετο φώνησέν τε" 
/ / / ὃ θ \ 7 > ε / 

δαιμόνιοι, τίνα τόνδε. θεὸν δεσμεύεθ᾽ EdoOvTes, 

καρτερόν ; οὐδὲ φέρειν δύναταί μιν νηῦς εὐεργής. 





6. éucéAuou MxDN || ἐπὶ νηὸς Matthiae 
8. fre p: Hrare MD || καί μιν ἴϑόντες Kochly 
codd. (ληϑοί Μὴ) || THAéc’ ἔπιπτον codd.: corr. Hermann 


éeéhontec M 


7. ἑνὶ οἴνοπι πόντῳ Gemoll 
18. Avro: ed. pr. : λυδοὶ 
17. ϑεῶν ecud 





6. ἀπό is supported by xxxiii. 8 where 
οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ νηῶν Ξεοἱ ναῦται, with no idea 
of motion in the context. Kochly’s 
ἐπί is not only needless, but involves a 
repetition of the preposition in 7. 

7. Mporénonto ... ἐπί : Gemoll sug- 
gests évi, understanding the verb to 
mean “hove in sight.” But προγίγνεσθαι 
often implies movement, ‘‘ come forward,” 
and is followed by és or ἐπί; cf. 2 525 
οἱ δὲ τάχα προγένοντο, ‘‘came on,” Hes. 
Scut. 345 τοὶ δ᾽ ἄμυδις προγένοντ᾽, of 
warriors 'rushing to meet one another, 
Callim. ἢ. Art. 178 κόπρον ἔπι mpoyé- 
vowrTo, Theocr. xxv. 184 προγενοίατο θῆρες 
és πεδίον. 

8. Tupcunoi: first in a _ suspected 
passage of Hesiod (Zheog. 1016). Ac- 
cording to Herod. i. 57 and 94, the 
Tyrsenians were ancient Pelasgic inhabi- 
tants of Thrace; Thucydides (iv. 109) 
places them in Lemnos and Athens. 
They had a reputation as corsairs, if we 
may judge from their rape of women at 
Brauron ; Crusius notes that a similar 
story was told at Samos (Athen. xv. 672). 
Most scholars assume that the hymn 
refers to these obscure Tyrsenians, who 
are rarely mentioned in ancient literature. 
It is barely possible that the Etruscans 
are meant (as Chudiriski holds, p. 9); 
pirates from Etruria were a terror to the 
early colonists in Italy and Sicily, from 
the seventh century (probably) down to 


their defeat by MHiero in 4748.c. 
(Mommsen i. ch. x.). But, although 
their name became proverbial for piracy, 
it is difficult to account for their presence 
in an early Greek hymn, which appears 
to have no connexion with the colonies 
of Sicily or Magna Graecia. It seems 
therefore better to follow the common 
explanation. Nonnus (Dion. xy. 104) 
naturally understands the Tyrsenians 
to be Etruscans, and Philostratus (Jmag. 
i. 19) speaks of Tuppnvol, obviously 
Etruscans ; but this proves nothing for 
the original myth.}; 

11. υἱὸν . . . βασιλήων : he appeared 
to be a prince from his beauty (cf. A. 
Dem. 215), and from his purple cloak, 
which was a mark of high rank. A 
purple χλαῖνα was worn by Telemachus, 
6 115, and Odysseus, 7225. In Nonnus 
the god wears jewellery as well as a cloak 
of Tyrian purple. 

18, For the miraculous loosing of the 
bonds cf. Eur. Bacch. 447 with Sandys’ 
note, ib. 498, 616 f. In Ovid Z.c. 700 
the miracle happens to the steersman 
Acoetes, when imprisoned by Pentheus. 

14, ἐκάθητο -- [Π6 epic form καθῆστο. 

18. καρτερόν : emphatic, explained by 
the following words οὐδὲ φέρειν κτλ. 
Gemoll punctuates with the mark of 
interrogation at the end of the line ; but 
the sense is clear with the usual punctua- 
tion, adopted in the text. 
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X ἢ > , 
ἢ γὰρ Ζεὺς ὅδε γ᾽ ἐστὶν ἢ ἀργυρότοξος Ἀπόλλων 
ἠὲ Ποσειδάων: ἐπεὶ οὐ θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν 20 
rn εἶ 3 

εἴκελος, ἀλλὰ θεοῖς, of ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχουσιν. 
3 ΒΕ 8 > MeN > a ae 3 7 / 
ἄλλ᾽ ἄγετ᾽, αὐτὸν ἀφῶμεν ἐπ᾽ ἠπείροιο μελαίνης 

> sae > > \ “Ὁ 9. Δ / 
αὐτίκα, pnd ἐπὶ χεῖρας ἰάλλετε, μή TL χολωθεὶς 
ὄρσῃ ἀργαλέους τ᾽ ἀνέμους καὶ λαίλαπα πολλήν. 

ἃ / \ 3 3 \ “ τ ἡ 4 

WS φάτο" τὸν ὃ ἄρχος στυγερῷ ἡνύπαπε μύθῳ" 25 

/ 3 
δαιμόνι᾽, οὖρον ὅρα, ἅμα δ᾽ ἱστίον ἕλκεο νηὸς 
σύμπανθ᾽ ὅπλα λαβών: ὅδε δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἄνδρεσσι μελήσει. 
ἔλπομαι, ἢ Αἴγυπτον ἀφίξεται ἢ ὅ γε Κύπρον 
A > ς / Ἃ e / > \ \ 
ἢ ἐς Ὑπερβορέους ἢ ἑκαστέρω" és δὲ τελευτὴν 
»᾿ 2 > a > a / \ / / 
ἐκ TOT ἐρεῖ αὐτοῦ τε φίλους Kal κτήματα πάντα 30 
οὕς Te κασιγνήτους, ἐπεὶ ἡμῖν ἔμβαλε δαίμων. 
/ / 

ὡς εἰπὼν ἱστόν τε Kal ἱστίον ἕλκετο νηός. 
54 Uy, , ε , ? \ 2 PT ep, 
ἔμπνευσεν ὃ ἄνεμος μέσον ἱστίον, ἀμφὶ δ ἄρ ὅπλα 





21. ὕἕκελος libri: corr. Stephanus 
uxt” M 24, SpcH én’ Barnes 
Baumeister 


29. ὀὲ Kacrépw M: éxatépw ET 


22. autic pro αὐτὸν Baumeister ‘23. 


cUu ndne’ 
33. EnpxHcen Gemoll 


27. βαλὼν Hemsterhuis || 





22. αὐτόν : the position is unusual, 
as there is no emphasis on the pronoun ; 
_ but it is justified by such passages as 
π᾿ 370 ἵνα φθίσαιμεν ἑλόντες | αὐτόν, where 
no stress is laid on the pronoun, in spite 
of its emphatic place, ¢ 277, 308, 329; 
so αὐτός is unemphatic at the end of a 
line, I 562, It 519. Baumeister’s αὖτις 
would eliminate the necessary object of 
ἀφῶμεν. 


24, ὄρεμ ἀρτγαλέουα: an hiatus via 


Jerendus, according to Baumeister ; Abel 
adopts Barnes’ ὄρσῃ ἐπ᾿. But the text is 
a reminiscence of ὦ 110 ὄρσας dpyanéous 
ἀνέμους, or ἃ 400 ὄρσας ἀργαλέων ἀνέμων 
ἀμέγαρτον ἀῦτμήν. For the hiatus in 
thesis see H. G. § 380. 

26. Gua: not “besides,” but “with 
me,” as Franke saw: the steersman is to 
“lend a hand” with the captain, who is 
the subject of ἕλκετο in 32. 

27. GNOpecct μελήςει : a formula 
usually put into the mouth of a man 
speaking to a woman and contrasting 
the two sexes: Z 492, a 358, φ 352; in 
Y 137 the antithesis is between gods 
and men. Gemoll quotes A 353 as the 
nearest parallel to this passage, ἄνδρες 
being in both places, as he thinks, 
equivalent to πάντες. But in λ ἄνδρεσσι 
is followed and explained by πᾶσι, μάλιστα 


δ᾽ ἐμοί. Here the implied contrast must 
be, as usual, ἄνδρεσσι, οὐ γυναιξί. The 
taunt of womanish fear explains στυγερῷ 
μύθῳ 25. The translation of ἄνδρεσσι, 
‘*crew,” does not suit the context or the 
regular meaning of the formula. 

29. M’s ὀὲ καστέρω is perhaps a sur- 
vival of ὅ γ᾽ ἑκαστέρω, ὅ γ᾽ having strayed 
in from the previous line; J. H. S. xy. 
p- 298. 

30, 31. The collocation φίλους, κτήματα, 
κασιγνητούς is no less curious than the 
omission of any reference to the captive’s 
country or parents. Koéchly supposes 
the original passage to have been longer ; 
but the lame expression need not sur- 
prise us in a hymn which shews other 
marks of careless workmanship. 

KTHuaTa πάντα of course implies a 
large ransom ; in Apollodorus the pirates 
are prepared to sell the god (ἀπεμπολή- 
σοντεΞ). 

33. ἔμπνευςεν has been altered on the 
ground that éumveiy elsewhere takes a 
dative. But there is a clear case of 
ἐμπρήθειν with acc., A 481 ἐν δ᾽ ἄνεμος 
πρῆσεν μέγαν ἱστίον, and on this analogy 
ἐμπνεῖν can stand with acc. In Pind. 
Isthm. 11. 40 οὖρος ἐμπνεύσαις ὑπέστειλ᾽ 
ἱστίον the construction is ambiguous ; 
ἱστίον may however be governed by 
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καττάνυσαν' τάχα δέ σφιν ἐφαίνετο θαυματὰ ἔργα. 

οἶνος μὲν πρώτιστα θοὴν ἀνὰ νῆα μέλαιναν 35 
ἡδύποτος κελάρυζ᾽ εὐώδης, ὥρνυτο δ᾽ ὀδμὴ 

ἀμβροσίη" ναύτας δὲ τάφος λάβε πάντας ἰδόντας. 

αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἀκρότατον παρὰ ἱστίον ἐξετανύσθη 

ἄμπελος ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα, κατεκρημνῶντο δὲ πολλοὶ 

βότρυες: ἀμφ᾽ ἱστὸν δὲ μέλας εἱλίσσετο κισσός, 40 
5 7 / 3. ὧν Fas \ yh 

ἄνθεσι τηλεθάων, χαρίεις 5 ἐπὶ καρπὸς ὀρώρει" 

πάντες δὲ σκαλμοὶ στεφάνους ἔχον: οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες 

a? 35, ea | BA / ah d 

νῇ ἤδη τότ᾽ ἔπειτα κυβερνήτην ἐκέλευον 





34. in voce cin finitur 1, || θαυμαστὰ MI 
36. κελάρυξ᾽ ME: xeAdpuze euwduc Kochly 
Il in marg.): ἤγουν φόβος marg. P: τάφος cet. || λάβεν ἄντα ἰδόντας van Gent 
41. τηλεϑόων Barnes 


39. KaTeKpLUN@NTO ΒΠῸ 


35. ὅλην pro ϑοὴν Kochly 
37. φόβος My (sc. ET in text. : 


43. un δ᾽ HOH M: μὴ OH 


dein II (punctis praefixis) p (μὴ Seiden I) At: μηδή Sen T: Mudeidun Barnes: 
Μήδην δὴ Ruhnken: nA’ HOH Hermann: NAa ϑοὴν Jacobs: νῆα πάλιν Kochly: 


NHméH Gemoll 





ἐμπνεύσαις, though most editors supply 
ἱστίῳ, taking the acc. with ὑπέστειλε 
alone. 

In Ovid (2.c. 660) and Seneca (1.6. 450) 
a sudden calm falls before the god 
manifests his power. 

84. καττάνυςαν : the Homeric equi- 
valent appears in B 480 δησάμενοι δ᾽ dpa 
ὅπλα “having made all fast.” Of. Apoll. 
Arg. B 933 Kad’ δ᾽ ἄρα λαῖφος ἐρυσσά- 
μενοι τανύοντο | és πόδας ἀμφοτέρους, and 
vela deducunt in Ovid’s version (663). 

37. πάντας idéntac: elsewhere in the 
hymn hiatus occurs before ἐδεῖν (8, 42, 
48, 52). For the variation, within a 
few lines, cf. @ 122 τάφος δ᾽ ἕλε πάντας 
ἰδόντας with 112 ὄφρα ἴδωμεν. On the 
observance and neglect of F in ἰδεῖν see 
H. G. § 390. The less familiar τάφος is 
supported by ¢, and is to be preferred 
to φόβος read by Gemoll. 

38 f. Cf. Ovid (664 f.) tmpediunt hederae 
remos nexugue recurvo | serpunt, et gravi- 
dis distinguunt vela corymbis. The de- 
tails of the transformation vary in the 
several accounts: in Apollodorus the 
mast and oars became snakes, and the 
ship is filled with ivy ; in Nonnus the 
mast is changed into a cypress wreathed 
with ivy. So in Opp. Ven. iv. 261f. a 
boat, which carried the infant Bacchus 
across the Euripus, was covered with 
ivy, vines, and smilax. 


41. τηλεϑάων : not Homeric as a part. 
with dative. 

48. nA’ HOH: Hermann’s correction, if 
not quite certain, is strongly supported 
by ἢ. Ap. 392 ἠμαθόην, corrected by 1", 
the second hand of M, and Demetrius to 
νῆα θοήν. vi ἤδη would have been 
written in full NHAHAU, i.e. νηδηδη, from 
which μηδηδὴ is a slight step. [Ὁ is to 
be observed that the mss. except M have 
been further corrupted. The fact that 
there is no instance of the collocation 
ἤδη τότ᾽ ἔπειτα is not serious ; the nearest 
approach is the formula δὴ τότ᾽ ἔπειτα, 
r 44, Apoll. Avg. A 716, 1629, which 
always begins a sentence or clause; cf. 
however Solon /r. 16. 8 εἴην δὴ τότ᾽ ἐγώ. 
The other emendations may be disre- 
garded: the older editors, taking πελάαν 
as intrans. (a rarer Homeric use), looked 
for the steersman’s name, i.e. Μηδείδην 
or Μήδην δή. A name Μηδείδης would 
be suitable for an “experienced” steers- 
man ; cf. y 282 Φρόντιν, in the ship of 
Menelaus. The form could be supported 
by Μεγαμηδείδαο, h. Herm. 100. But 
the name should have been mentioned 
before (i.e. at 15), if at all; in Ovid and 
Hyginus the helmsman is called Acoetes, 
but no other name is given in the ac- 
counts. An adj. agreeing with κυβερ- 
νήτην (cf. 49) might be thought in place, 
ie. from μῆδος ; but none exists, 


Fe κως κά SRE see Ay oe κατ Στ ΤΣ 


= > ΡΝ ΕΝ μ---᾿ » <i 
iene gle ie ee οὖ 


Vil 


EIC AIONTCON 
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γῇ πελάαν: ὁ δ᾽ ἄρα σφι λέων γένετ᾽ ἔνδοθι, νηὸς 
δεινὸς ἐπ᾿ ἀκροτάτης, μέγα δ᾽ ἔβραχεν, ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα μέσσῃ 
ἄρκτον ἐποίησεν λασιαύχενα, σήματα φαίνων" 46 
x 3 A τ n f ἌΡ APA, 4 
ἂν δ ἔστη μεμαυῖα, λέων δ ἐπὶ σέλματος ἄκρου 
δεινὸν ὑπόδρα ἰδών: οἱ δ᾽ εἰς πρύμνην ἐφόβηθεν, 
5 \ 7 \ / \ 4 
ἀμφὶ κυβερνήτην δὲ caoppova θυμὸν ἔχοντα 
” vw 9 b] / ε > 3 > / 
ἔσταν ap ἐκπληγέντες" ὁ δ᾽ ἐξαπίνης ἐπορούσας 50 
> Ν > e \ / \ / 3 / 
ἀρχὸν ἕλ᾽, ot δὲ θύραζε κακὸν μόρον ἐξαλύοντες 
΄, 5. ἃ / > ΝΣ a ? A a 
πάντες ὁμῶς πήδησαν, ἐπεὶ ἴδον, εἰς ἅλα Siar, 
δελφῖνες δ᾽ ἐγένοντο᾽ κυβερνήτην δ᾽ ἐλεήσας 
” / 54 / 3 ,ὕ a re 
ἔσχεθε καί piv ἔθηκε πανόλβιον εἶπέ τε μῦθον 
θάρσει, δῖε κάτωρ, TO ἐμῷ κεγαρισμένε θυμῷ" 55 
ρ ρ, τῷ ἐμῷ κεχαρισμένε θυμς 





47. H δ᾽ ἔστη Jacobs 
puncta praemittit 
ézakéontec Barnes 


48. e0NEN pro OeINdN Kochly 
50. cracan Barnes || ἐπόρευςεν | ἀρχὸν En’ Kochly 51. 
55. of ἑκάτωρ M: die κάτωρ cet.: πάτωρ in quibusdam 


49. ἔχοντα" II, qui 


editionibus leg. Stephanus: κράτωρ citat Barnes: ἄκτωρ Ilgen: ἐλατὴρ Wolf: 
φίλε πάτερ Kochly: 07 {xrwp seu ἀκάτωρ Baumeister: μηϑέτι τάρβει Gemoll : 
die KéAwp Schulze || TS "ud MxzD: teu p: corr. Ilgen 





44, λέων γένετ᾽ : a common trans- 
formation of Dionysus ; Eur. Bacch. 1018, 
Hor. Od. ii. 19. 23, Nonn. Dion, xl. 
44, Inthe accounts of Ovid and Seneca, 
the god retains his human form, but 
various wild beasts appear at his side 
(Ov. 668), or occupy the prow and 
stern (Sen. 457). According to Nonnus, 
Dionysus suddenly becomes a giant, 
while animals swarm on all the ship's 
benches. The scene in the hymn is 
closely parallel to a myth in Ant. Lib. 
10, where Dionysus, to frighten the 
Minyades (who stayed at their looms 
instead of joining the Bacchanals) éyévero 
ταῦρος kal λέων καὶ πάρδαλις, καὶ ἐκ τῶν 
κελεόντων ἐρρύη νέκταρ αὐτῷ καὶ γάλα. 
For the transformations see also Sandys 
on Eur. Bacch. 1017. 

νηὸς én’ GKpotdtHc=the Homeric 
νηὸς ἐπ᾽ ἱκριόφιν. 

46. ἄρκτον ἐποίηςεν : Ovid’s simulacra 
inania (668) is a more ‘modern ” touch. 
In his contest with Deriades, Dionysus 
takes the form of a bear, among other 
changes, Nonn. Dion. xl. 46. Crusius 
is therefore wrong in stating that the 
mention of the bear is mythologically 
unique in connexion with Dionysus. 

cHuata φαίνων -- ὁ 413 (of Zeus 
thundering) ; cf. B 353. 

47, 48. ἂν o ἔστη : to be taken with 
λέων as well as ἄρκτος, unless some verb 


is to be mentally supplied from ἀνέστη 
for λέων. In either case there is some 
harshness, though not more, perhaps, 
than elsewhere in the hymn. But it 
is possible that a line has dropped out 
after 47, containing a verb for λέων. 
δεινὼν ὑπόδρα iden is not to be 
disturbed ; cf. 0 18, Hes. Scut. 445. 

51. ἀρχὸν ἕλ᾽ : Kochly objects to ἕλε 
on the ground that nothing is said 
about the captain’s fate when ‘‘seized.”’ 
But his death may be inferred, or we 
may actually translate “killed”; Gemoll 
remarks that this use of ἑλεῖν is quite 
Homeric. 

eupaze, ‘‘out”; for this general 
sense cf. Εἰ 694, II 408, ε 410, φ 422 ete. 

53. The omission of the subject is 
again abrupt. 

54, ἔθηκε manéABion: obscurely ex- 
pressed ; the meaning intended is ap- 
parently “made him happy” by allaying 
his fears; cf. Ov. 668 pavidum... 
JSirmat deus. 

δῦ. tote κάτωρ : ἑκάτωρ, κάτωρ appear 
to be impossible and meaningless forms, 
although the latter is defended by 
Chudziiski (p. 9), and Ridgeway (J. P. 
1888, p. 113) who translates ‘‘ oarsman,”’ 
comparing κατήρης ; this, word, however, 
properly means ‘‘ furnished with,” and 
only bears the special sense ‘‘ fitted with 
oars” when joined to πλοῖον (Herod. viii. 
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εἰμὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ Διόνυσος ἐρίβρομος, ὃν τέκε μήτηρ 

Καδμηὶς Σεμέλη Διὸς ἐν φιλότητι μυγεῖσα. 
χαῖρε, τέκος Σεμέλης εὐώπιδος᾽ οὐδέ πῃ ἔστι 

σεῖό γε ληθόμενον γλυκερὴν κοσμῆσαι ἀοιδήν. 


TMNOI ΟΜΗΡΙΚΟΙ 





58. écri(n) MxD 


Sa 
4 
τ᾿ 





21) or in a similar context. Again, on 
this theory, the first part of the word 
is κατά, and it is hardly possible that 
this prep. with the termination -wp 
could imply ‘‘mariner.” Of the con- 
jectures, only ἀκάτωρ, dxrwp, κράτωρ are 
formally possible, and there is little 
probability in any of these. M’s éxdrwp 
(M has often the closest form of a 
corruption ; cf. 43) might be thought to 
suggest a shortened form of a proper 
name, e.g. ‘Exarjvwp (Fick Personen- 
namen Ὁ. 117); but the introduction 
of the name seems even more out of 
place here than it would be at 43. 

There is no objection to δῖε, which 


might be applied to the helmsman as 
appropriately as to the swineherd in the __ 
Odyssey. Gemoll suggests that there 
is a corruption of Dia, the old name of 
Naxos (cf. Ov. 689 ‘‘eacute” dicens {| 
“ὁ corde metwm Diamque tene”); but 16 
place-name is unmanageable in the verse. 

τῷ éu@ Keyapicuéne euu@: Gemoll 
points to the use of τῷ as a mark of late 
epic usage; as a matter of fact the é 
whole formula occurs in A 608, 6 71. κι 

56. εἰμὶ 0’: for δέ introducing an 
explanation (instead of γάρ or am 
asyndeton) cf. h. Dem. 77 (οὐδέ). ae 

58, 59. With the concluding formula 
ef. A. 1. 18 f. 







Ὡς 
? 


VITl 


HYMN TO ARES 


It is evident that this hymn is quite removed from the style and 
tone of the other hymns in the collection. Ruhnken, Hermann, 
and a large majority of the older scholars assigned it a place 
among the Orphic poems. Matthiae, indeed, thought it to be 
nearer akin to the philosophic works of Cleanthes and Proclus; 
and parts of the hymn seem to shew the influence of the latter 
poet (see on 6,10). Recent students of the Orphica refuse to 
class it in the Orphic category (Maass Orpheus p. 198, Abel 
Hom. Hymns p. 91, who dates it as “in or after the age of 
Nonnus,” Adami p. 223 f.). The accumulation of epithets is of 
course a marked characteristic of the Orphic school; but it is 
pointed out that this feature is not confined to the Orphica 
(Maass and Adami, l.c.; see on h. Dem. 18). There is, how- 
ever, little or nothing in the hymn to distinguish it from the 
acknowledged works of the Orphics; as Gemoll remarks, the 
first half is exactly in their style, and the prayer that Ares may 
remove κακότης is really a prayer for peace, similar to that in 
Orph. h. xv (see on 12, 16). The inference is that the writer, 
if not a genuine “ Orphic,” was at least steeped in the literature 
of that sect. 

The cause which led to the inclusion of this hymn among 
“ Homeric” poems is by no means evident. According to one 
view, the compiler of the collection was ignorant of the very plain 
distinction between an Orphic and an Homeric hymn. In this 
case Gemoll argues that the present form of the collection must 
belong to a very late age; for the Alexandrines, who knew some 
of the short hymns, would have had more critical acumen than 
to confuse the two kinds of hymns, even if the hymn to Ares 
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were not later than the Alexandrine period. According to another 
theory, the presence of the hymn is caused by the juxtaposition 
of Homeric and Orphic poems in a manuscript, which led to the 
misplacement of one hymn. 

If the presence of the hymn is not due to this purely 
accidental cause, the compiler of the collection must have had 
some reason for the choice of this particular hymn. It may be 
suggested that he was influenced by mythological considerations. 
The cult of Ares was of so little importance, that it would not be 


surprising if no genuine Homeric prelude in honour of the god — ; és 


were ready to hand. The compiler, however, may have been 
anxious that his collection should not lack mythological complete- 
ness; he was therefore compelled to search further afield for 
recognition of Ares’ claims. On this supposition, it is not 
necessary to argue that he was destitute of critical ability ; he 
may have allowed a sense of religious obligation to outweigh 
literary fitness. 





—s * 


a, ao “α 


ΥΠῚ 


Εἷς "Ἄρεα 


"Apes ὑπερμενέτα, βρισάρματε, χρυσεοπήληξ, 
ὀβριμόθυμε, φέρασπι, πολισσόε, χαλκοκορυστά, 
καρτερόχειρ, ἀμόγητε, δορυσθενές, ἕρκος ᾽Ολύμπου, 
Νίκης εὐπολέμοιο πάτερ, συναρωγὲ Θέμιστος, 
ἀντιβίοισι τύραννε, δικαιοτάτων ἀγὲ φωτῶν, 5 
ἠνορέης σκηπτοῦχε, πυραυγέα κύκλον ἑλίσσων 
αἰθέρος ἑπταπόροις ἐνὶ τείρεσιν, ἔνθα σε πῶλοι 
ζαφλεγέες TpiTaTns ὑπὲρ ἄντυγος αἰὲν ἔχουσι" 
κλῦθι, βροτῶν ἐπίκουρε, δοτὴρ εὐθηλέος ἥβης, 





TiruLus.—rTod αὐτοῦ εἰς ἄρεα Μ: εἷς ἀρέα xDJK: εἰς τὸν ἀρέα L,R,: εἰς 


τὸν ἄρη reliqui familiae »: ὁμήρου ὕμνοι εἰς θεούς εἷς ἄρην H 
8. Sopiceentc M 
9. eveapcéoc Mx (sc. Il): eveakéoc py (sc. ET in 


2. ὀμβριλόθυμε EITDH 
Bothe 7. éntanupoic M 


1. &pec MEII 


4. eéuictra H δ. δικαιοτέρων 


text.) : εὐθαρλέςεος II (sc. eUeapcéoc quacum εὐθαλέος ex margine coaluit) 





1. Bpicdpuare: of Ares, Hes. Scut. 
441. 

4, Nixue: in Hes. Theog. 384, Apollod. 
i. 2. 4 (cf. Bacchyl. fr. 71. 1), she is 
daughter of Styx and Pallas. Gemoll 
well remarks that Ares’ connexion with 
Nike and Themis is here not mytho- 
logical, but purely symbolical. 

5. δικαιοτάτων Gré φωτῶν : there 
may be a verbal reminiscence of N 6 
δικαιοτάτων ἀνθρώπων, but there cannot 
be any mythological allusion to the 
Scythians, as Baumeister thinks; Ares 
is simply the ‘‘ Lord of the Just.” 

6. ἠνορέης ckHnToOyxe: there is perhaps 
no parallel for this use in early Greek ; 
ef. Orph. h. 55. 11 θεῶν σκηπτοῦχε. 

nupauréa κύκλον κτλ., ‘‘ wheeling 
thy red orb among the bodies that move 
in the sevenfold paths of heaven.” The 
passage closely resembles Proclus h. iv. 


17 εἴτε καὶ ἑπτὰ. κύκλων ὑπὲρ ἀντυγας 
αἰθέρα ναίεις (quoted by Matthiae). In 
mupavyéa there is an allusion to the 
distinctive redness of the planet Mars, 
which was called ὁ πυρόεις ; Arist. Mund. 
vi. 18, often in Manetho, Maximus 
περὶ καταρχῶν 298, 398, Io. Lydus Mens. 
ii. 8, Cic. NW. D. ii. 20. 

8. TpirdtHc: this passage is to be ex- 
plained by the periodic times of the 
planets (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, etc.), 
see the reviewer of Maass’ die Tagesgétter 
in Rom etc., Class. Rev. 1903, p. 87. 

9. evUeHAgoc, ‘‘thriving,” more ap- 
propriate to ἥβης than εὐθαρσέος, 
although the latter is not impossible. 
Gemoll’s correction of εὐθαλέος is neces- 
sary, as the Doric form of εὐθηλής cannot 
stand; the error doubtless arose from 
confusion with εὐθᾶλής. Cf, xxx. 18 
εὐφροσύνῃ νεοθηλέϊ. 
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πρηῦ καταστίλβων σέλας ὑψόθεν ἐς βιότητα 10 
ἡμετέρην καὶ κάρτος ἀρήϊον, ὥς κε δυναίμην 

σεύασθαι κακότητα πικρὴν ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῖο καρήνου, 

καὶ ψυχῆς ἀπατηλὸν ὑπογνάμψραι φρεσὶν ὁρμήν, 

θυμοῦ + αὖ μένος ὀξὺ κατισχέμεν, ὅς μ᾽ ἐρέθῃσι 
᾿φυλόπιδος κρυερῆς ἐπιβαινέμεν: ἀλλὰ σὺ θάρσος 15 
δός, μάκαρ, εἰρήνης Te μένειν ἐν ἀπήμοσι θεσμοῖς 
δυσμενέων προφυγόντα μόθον κῆράς τε βιαίους. 





10. πρὶν pro πρηῦ Μ || κατάστιλψον Hemsterhuis || νεότητα οἱ. Gemoll 12. 


ceveceai cet. || 
17. βιαίας Barnes 


cevacear M: 
ὑπογνάψαι cet. 


éuoto B: ἐμεῖο cet. 





10. κλῦθι KaTacTiABoon: i.e. κλῦθι Kal 
κατάστιλβε ; Matthiae compares Orph. h. 
iv. 9, xxviii. 11, xxxiv. 27. 

BidtHTa: the form is rare and late, 
but may be retained in this hymn; 
ef. O..G. 6206, 6290, both inscriptions 
from imperial times. For the general 
sense of 10 f. Matthiae compares Proclus 
ἢ. iv. 21 πολύμοχθον ἐμὴν βιότοιο πορείην 
| ἰθύνοις σέο, πότνα, δικαιοτάτοισι Bedéu- 
νοις, οὐχ ὁσίων παύουσα πόθων κρυόεσσαν 
ἐρωήν. 

12. κακότητα : the ‘‘baseness” is 
further explained by ψυχῆς ἀπατηλὸν 


ὁρμήν ; the poet prays for freedom from 
the passions which deceive the mind and 
incite to bloodshed. 

16. Ares is similarly prayed to stay 
the strife and give peace in Orph. h. 
lxv. 6 στῆσον ἔριν λυσσῶσαν ; οἵ, ib. 9 
εἰρήνην ποθέων. So Hephaestus, as the 
god of fire, is asked to stay the rage of 
fire, Orph. h. lxvi. 12. The principle is 
that expressed by the proverbial o 
τρώσας Kal ἰάσεται. 

17. βιαίους : for the termination Bau- 
meister compares Plat. Rep. iii. 399 a, 
Leg. x. 885 A. 


13. ὑπογνάμψαι M: 


ae ἌΣ oe ee oe a, δὼ 


ΙΧ 
HYMN TO ARTEMIS 


THE hymn is no doubt Ionic, and it is obvious to suggest that 
the composer was a rhapsodist at Claros. The marks of locality 
(the Meles, Smyrna, and Claros) are not of sufficiently Pan- 
Hellenic importance to be merely “literary,” as would be, for 
example, the mention of Cyprus and Cythera in connexion with 
Aphrodite (see ἡ. Aphr. Introd.). Nor is it impossible that the 
prelude was recited at a common festival of Apollo and Artemis 
(Baumeister); but we have no proof that such a festival existed, 
although there are Colophonian coins of Apollo Κλάριος and 
Artemis Κλαρία, dating from imperial times (Head Hist. Num. 
p. 494). The two deities, however, are not represented together 
on this coinage (see also Farnell Cults ii. p. 532); and the 
reference to the Clarian Apollo may have a mythological rather 
than a ritualistic significance (see on 5 and xxvii. 13 f.). 


ΙΧ 


Εἷς “ApTeuin 


7 ec M le / ‘EB / 
Αρτεμιν ὕμνει, Μοῦσα, κασυγνήτην ‘Exaroio, 
/ 5 7 ς / 3 / 
παρθένον ἰοχέαιραν, ὁμότροφον ᾿Απόλλωνος, 
ἥ θ᾽ ἵππους ἄρσασα βαθυσχοίνοιο Μέλητος 
eA ὃ \ > 4 / Ψ ὃ 4 
ῥίμφα διὰ Σμύρνης παγχρύσεον ἅρμα διώκει 
7 
ἐς Κλάρον ἀμπελόεσσαν, ὅθ᾽ ἀργυρότοξος ᾿Απόλλων 5 
ἧσται μιμνάζων éxatnBorov ἰοχέαιραν. 
καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε θεαί θ᾽ ἅμα πᾶσαι ἀοιδῇ" 
na 3 
αὐτὰρ ἐγώ σε πρῶτα καὶ ἐκ σέθεν ἄρχομ ἀείδειν, 
la) > > \ > a / 3) > e 
σεῦ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἀρξάμενος μεταβήσομαι ἄλλον ἐς ὕμνον. 





ΤΊΤΟΤ 5. --- εὀἰς ἄρτεμιν MzzD: εἰς τὴν ἄρτεμιν p 


1. ὑμνεῖ EAtDH 


8. Baeucxoinoio M || μέλητοα M (quod coniecit Martin): meAHdTHe wzAtDL,: 


wiAHTHc p praeter L, 
Go10h] YAauar δέ ς᾽ ἀοιδῇ Biicheler 


4. narypucion Ὁ 


7. ο᾽ M: 9’ cet. || θ᾽ Gua ndcar 


8. cére pro ce M: cée’ "αὶ 





Sh. Ap. 199. 

3. ἵππους : Artemis was called εὑρίππα 
at Pheneos in Arcadia, Paus. viii. 14. 5. 
Cf. Pind. Ol. 11, 26 Λατοῦς ἱπποσόα 
θυγάτηρ, id. fr. 89 ἵππων ἐλάτειραν. 
More often, in art, she drives stags or 
deer (e.g. on the frieze of the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae). 

apcaca: for the verb (ἄρδω) and con- 
struction the editors quote Euphor. /r. 
75 (Mein.) οἱ δ᾽ οὔπω Σιμόεντος ᾿Αχαιίδας 
ἤρσαμεν ἵππους. 

Μέλητοοα : preserved by Malone. The 
river Meles flowed by Smyrna, and is to 
be identified witha stream at Bournoubat, 


near Old Smyrna (Frazer on Paus. vii. 5. 
12). Homer was said to have composed 
his poems in a grotto on its banks (Paus. 
ib.). 
5. KAdpon: see on ἢ. Ap. 40. Artemis 
visits her brother in his famous sanctuary 
at Claros, just as she visits Delphi, xxvii. 
13 f. (where see note). 

6. ἑκατηβόλον : apparently only here 
of Artemis, who however is ἑκηβόλος, 
Soph. fr. 357, and on a Naxian inscrip- 
tion at Delos, B. C. H. iii. (1879) p. 81; 
and éxaépyn (Farnell Cults ii. p. 465). 

7 =xiv. 6, where, as here, only M 
preserves the correct reading θ᾽ for δ᾽, 
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hs 
HYMN TO APHRODITE 


THE hymn, like its parallel, vi, was a prelude recited at a 
contest (cf. 5). There is no reason to suppose that it was 
Cyprian in origin. The MSS. offer several singular variants in 
the few lines of the hymn. 
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Χ 
Eic ᾿Αφροδίτην 


Κυπρογενῆ Κυθέρειαν ἀείσομαι, ἥ τε βροτοῖσι 
" lal / og Phone a \ ΄ 
μείλιχα δῶρα δίδωσιν, ἐφ ἱμερτῷ δὲ προσώπῳ 
> \ 7 \ 94? e \ / ” 
αἰεὶ μειδιάει καὶ eb ἱμερτὸν θέει ἄνθος. 
χαῖρε θεά, Σαλαμῖνος ἐὺϊκτιμένης μεδέουσα 
> 7 4 \ > e / > / 
εἰναλίης te Κύπρου: δὸς δ᾽ ἱμερόεσσαν ἀοιδήν. 5 
> \ οι Ν a \ ες 7 > 3 “ 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ σεῖο καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





In M hic hymnus undecimum qui est ad Minervam sequitur. 

TITULUS.—eic GppoditHN MxzDL,: εἷς THN G@poodiTHN 9 praeter ἴω. 1. κυ- 
nporenAh Εἰ : εὐπρογενῆ K: οὐπρογενῆ B: unporenA DV: Kunporenéa Barnes 
2. €piuepta& Lennep 3. ἐφικερτὸν ΕΠ. Lennep || ἱμερτὸν ϑέει ἄνθος M, ductus 
refecit m: €ceoc Gemoll: φέρει ἄνθος cet. 4. χαῖρε μάκαιρα Kuerpxc (ex κυθίης 
corr.) M || εὐκτιακένης Τὶ δ. εἰναλίηα Te κύπρου M: καὶ πάςης xUnpou cet. 





1. Κυπρογενῆ : first in Hes. Zheog. 3. The editors read φέρει; if this is 
199, in the older: form Kumpoyevéa, original the dative to be supplied is 
which need not be read in the hymn; βροτοῖσι, although Matthiae and Gemoll 
Fick (2. 8. ix. 203) reads Κυπρογένην. understand φέρει as= ‘‘ bears” (on her- - 
The variations evrpoyevf etc. are due to self). Gemoll thinks that ἄνθος is 
the initial being left to the scribe to literally a flower, and, objecting to the 
paint in red; mistaken attempts were collective singular, proposes ἔσθος. But 
made to fill up the gap. ἄνθος is here ‘‘ bloom,” ‘‘ beauty,” as in 

Κυθέρειαν : Hes. Zheog. 196,198 ete., ἢ. Dem. 107, h. Herm. 375 and often. 
but also in the Odyssey (θ 288, ¢ 198) The reading of M θέει is more appropriate 
as a proper name. See Roscher Lex. ii. than φέρει to ἄνθος ; ; for the metaphorical 
1769 f. use cf. Z 45 λευκὴ δ᾽ ἐπιδέδρομεν αἴγλη. 

2. μείλιχα δῶρα, “her gracious gifts,” 4. The alternatives are equal in point 
i.e. beauty ; cf. μειλιχόδωρος (see L. and of sense, but M’s χαῖρε μάκαιρα KuOjpns 
S. ), of Wine and Health ; so τὰ μείλιχα, can hardly be paralleled in metre; 

‘‘joys,’ of Charis, Pind. O2. i. 80. Batrach. 287 is similar, where, however, 
Gemoll also suggests a less probable Abel reads del μαλερόν (Schmidt) for 
explanation from Mimnerm. i. 3 κρυ- δειμαλέον. 
πταδίη φιλότης καὶ μείλιχα δῶρα καὶ εὐνή. 5. εἰναλίης τε Κύπρου: here M’s 

ἐφ᾽ : here and in 3 in ἃ local sense: reading is in all respects equal to καὶ 
‘*she has ever a smile on her lovely em Κύπρου. For the short v ef. 
face, and lovely bloom runs thereon. eo 282, 419, Ibycus fr. v. 2, 
It seems unnecessary to add anew word Pind. Nem. iv. 46 etc. For the worship 
ἐφιμερτός, although ἐφιμείρω is found in of Aphrodite in Cyprus and Cythera 
late epic. see Farnell Cults ii. p. 740 f. 
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XI 


HYMN TO ATHENA 


THis and the following hymn have no formula of transition to 
a rhapsody. Hence it is very doubtful whether the hymn was a 
prelude at a recitation at Athens or elsewhere. The cult of 
Athena πολιάς or πολιοῦχος was common to many Greek states 
(Farnell Cults i. p. 299). 
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XI 


Εἷς ’AeHNGN 


᾿ 
Παλλάδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίην ἐρυσίπτολιν ἄρχομ ἀείδειν, 
δεινήν, ἣ σὺν “Apni μέλει πολεμήϊα ἔργα 
/ 
περθόμεναί τε πόληες AUTH TE πτόλεμοί TE, 
καί τ᾽ ἐρρύσατο λαὸν ἰόντα τε νισσόμενόν τε. 
n / \ > ba UA > / 
χαῖρε, θεά, δὸς δ᾽ ἄμμι τύχην εὐδαιμονίην Te. 5 





TiTuLus.—eic ἄθηνᾶν MazD: εἷς THN GeHNGN p 
4. épucato M || nicéuenén M: niccéuendn cet. 


cet. || αὐτοί M || πόλεμοί » 


3. πόληες MNP: πόλιες 





1. €pucinroAin : the epithet occurs in 
Z 305 and xxviii. 3 of Athena. The 
suggestion (Ebeling, Gemoll) that the 
word is non boni ominis, ‘‘ making cities 
to fall,” cannot be entertained. The 
first part of the word must be con- 
nected with épvoua, ‘‘ protect,” although 
Leaf suggests that the original form was 
ῥυσίπτολις (so schol. A 2.6.), ἐρυσίπτολις 
being coined on the mistaken analogy of 
ἐρυσάρματος (from ἐρύω ‘‘draw”’). 

The epithet recalls Athena πολιοῦχος 
(Pauly-Wissowa ‘“‘ Athena” 1946). The 
reference to περθόμεναι πόληες (3) does 
not negative this view; Athena goes 
forth with her own people (4) to sack the 
enemy’s city. 

2. Athena and Ares are very rarely 
united in myth or ritual; they had a 
common altar at Olympia as patrons of 
horse-racing (Paus, v. 15. 6). Pindar 
brackets them as warlike deities (Nem. 
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x. 84). There was a statue of Athena 
in the temple of Ares at Athens (Paus. 
i. 8. 4), and occasionally Athena ᾿Αρεία 
or Στρατία is mentioned with Ares (Far- 
nell Cults i. p. 809 and 407) ; but gener- 
ally there was little in common between 
the rough Thracian god and the civilised 
goddess. See Voigt Beitr. zwr Myth. des 
Ares und der Athena, 1881. 

4, ἰόντα Te νιεςοόμενόν Te, ‘‘in their 
goings (out) and returnings.” The verb 
νίσσομαι appears primarily to have the 
sense of ‘‘return”’ (so Ebeling, although 
L. and S. ignore the usage), being, no 
doubt, connected with νέομαι, νόστος ; 
so, perhaps, M 119, Ψ 76. On the 
spelling see La Roche Hom. Textkr. p. 
316 


5. With the concluding form of 
prayer cf. the last lines of hymns xv, 
xx, Callim. h. Zeus δίδου δ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄφε- 


voy τε. 


— 


XII 
HYMN TO HERA 


THis hymn alone in the collection (except viii, which is unique 
in other respects) has no verse of farewell, or concluding address 
to the deity. There seems to be no probable explanation of the 
peculiarity. Possibly the hymn is the opening of a longer 
poem. 
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XII 


Εἰς Ἥραν 


F ἢ 
‘Hpnv ἀείδω χρυσόθρονον, ἣν τέκε “Ῥείη, 
> / / e / Ψ Υ 
ἀθανάτην βασίλειαν, ὑπείροχον εἶδος ἔχουσαν, 
Ζηνὸς ἐρυγδούποιο κασιγνήτην ἄλοχόν τε, 
κυδρήν, ἣν πάντες μάκαρες κατὰ μακρὸν ᾿᾽Ολυμπον 
ἁζόμενοι τίουσιν ὁμῶς Διὲ τερπικεραύνῳ. 5 





TiruLus.—eic Hpan Maz (ἥρην Κ D: 


ἀθανάτων Matthiae 


εἰς THN ἥραν p 1. Hpaw M 2. 


4, KUOPHN corr. eX KUONHN J 





1. ἀείϑω : the lengthening of the a is 
not Homeric (except p 519), but occurs 
in IA. Mexp. fr. 1, Theognis 4, xviii. 1, 
Callim. ἢ. Del. 304, Aratus 1000, Theocr. 
vii. 41, Mosch. iii. 82, Anth. Pal. ix. 
485 and 545, and often in Oppian. In 
xxxii. 1 ἀείδειν is uncertain. 


2. ἀθανάτην : Matthiae’s ἀθανάτων 
would be more normal, but the harder 
reading is to be retained; in sense, 
‘‘immortal queen” 
materially from ‘‘queen of the im- 
mortals,” 
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eS ee? ey ὦ 


does not differ | 





“s a 
a aint, * are ὦ“, 


—_— ier 


XITl 
HYMN TO DEMETER 


TuHIs cento, as Gemoll calls the short hymn, is formed from the 
longer hymn to Demeter (1 =h. Dem. 1, 2 =h. Dem. 493) except 
for the third line, which occurs in Callim., ἃ. Dem. 134, as far as 
πόλιν. But, although obviously a patchwork, the hymn is not 
necessarily later than Callimachus. The Alexandrine poet might 
perhaps have disdained to borrow from such a source; but both 
he and the hymn-writer may have taken the sufficiently common- 
place χαῖρε, θεά, καὶ τήνδε σάου πόλιν from an older hymn. 
Guttmann’s view, that ἄρχε δ᾽ ἀοιδῆς is a mark of late work, is 
rightly criticised by Gemoll; it is addressed to Demeter herself, 
who inspires, and so may be said to begin, the recitation; cf. 
8 499 ὁ δ᾽ ὁρμηθεὶς θεοῦ ἤρχετο. 
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XIII 


Εἷς Δήμητραν 


/ PS ake \ / 4 Pi Ve (ὃ 
Δήμητρ ἠὔκομον, σεμνὴν θεὸν, ἄρχομ ἀείδειν, 
Fork \ 4 / ΤΙ ’ 

αὑτὴν καὶ κούρην, περικαλλέα ἱἱερσεφονειαν. 
χαῖρε, θεά, καὶ τήνδε σάου πόλιν, ἄρχε δ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





δή ραν 
TITULUS,—eic WHT My ee 


cic THN OHUHTPAGN καὶ mepcepoNHN p (mepcepdoNelan P) 


punctis praefixis : 
econ M 


pa θεῶν M: 


εἷς δήμητραν xDHK: εἰς dHuntpa J: 


A 
1. Μημήτηρ᾽ M 


δημήτηρ᾽ ETK: δημήτηρ Il: δημήτρ᾽ HJ: ϑημήτερ᾽ Dp || 
2. κόρην M || pepcepéneian xpD 


3. cdw Barnes 





2. Tlepceponeian : the Homeric form ; 
the aspirated Φερσεφόνεια (xp) may be 
due to the forms Φερσεφόνα (n), Φερσέ- 
ii Φερ(ρ)έφαττα ; so in Orph, ἢ. xli. 
5. On the various forms see Forster 
der Raub der Persephone p. 276 f. 

3. cdou: the ms. form here is a 
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variant for σάω in p 595, the sole form 
Callim. Epigr. 35; on the other hand 
σάω alone is given in ν 230, Callim. ἢ. 
Dem. 185, Anth. Pal. xxii. 2, Inser. 
Graec. metr. ed. Preger 63. 4. σάου is 
supported by Nauck Mélanges iv. 134, 
Kiihner- Blass ii. 545. 





XIV 
HYMN TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 


THE goddess commonly identified by the Greeks with Rhea and 
the Asiatic Cybele was almost certainly in her origin Hellenic, 
and was widely worshipped, from early times, as simply μήτηρ 
θεῶν. At Athens, for example, her cult was important, in the 
Μητρῷον (see Frazer on Paus. i. 3. 5, Harrison M. M. A. A. p. 
43 f.). The absence of a personal name (Rhea or Cybele) is 
therefore no indication of a late date. Nor is there any question 
of Orphic influence in the hymn. Two Orphic hymns are 
dedicated to the goddess; one (xiv) mentions ‘Péa by name, the 
other (xxvii) calls her the Mother of the Gods. Whatever the 
date of the present hymn, it is far removed from the spirit of the 
Orphic compositions, and, as Baumeister remarks, is quite 
“ Homeric.” 
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XIV 


Εἷς Μητέρα Θεῶν 


Μητέρα μοι πάντων τε θεῶν πάντων τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
Ὁ la) uA \ / / 
ὕμνει, Μοῦσα λίγεια, Διὸς θυγάτηρ μεγάλοιο, 
Ὁ / / Po \ / / > a 
ἡ κροτάλων τυπάνων τ ἰαχὴ σύν τε βρόμος αὐλῶν 
3} O\ ΄, τ οἶς a / 
εὔαδεν, ἠδὲ λύκων κλαγγὴ χαροπῶν τε λεόντων, 
BA 4 3 2 / \ e / 4 
οὔρεά τ ἠχήεντα καὶ ὑὕλήεντες ἔναυλοι. 5 
\ \ \ cf a ,ὔ βυ a b A 
καὶ ov μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε θεαί θ᾽ ἅμα πᾶσαι ἀοιδῆ. 





TiruLus.—eic untépa een MIID: εἷς μητέρα τῶν ϑεῶν ET: εἷς ρέαν z (tit. 


om. K): εἰς THN ῥέαν p 


2. ὑμνεῖ EITAtDH 


ων 
8. κροτάλη » (κροτάλῃ I’) ἢ; 


τε 
τυπάνων » praeter ΓῊ» (τύπανα marg. E): Tuundnoon cet. (τυμπάνων M) |! 


Bpdéuoc Mp: τρόμος xzD 


6. © Μ: δ᾽ cet. 





1. For Rhea cf. h. Dem. 60, 442, 
459, ἢ. Aphr. 48. She appears as mother 
of the gods in O 187, Hes. Theog. 453f., 
625, 634; as mother of gods and men 
Orph. ἢ. xiv. 9, xxvii. 7. 

3. βρόμος αὐλῶν-Ξ ἡ. Herm. 452 ; οἵ. 
Anth. Pal. vi. 165. 5 τυπάνου βρόμον, ib. 
217. 5 Κυβέλης ἱερὸν βρόμον, Apoll. Arg. 
A 1189 ῥόμβῳ καὶ τυπάνῳ Ῥείην Φρύγες 
ἱλάσκονται. The unmetrical τυμπ- is also 
found in Apollonius and the Anthology. 
Examples of the connexion of τύμπανα 


with the goddess, in literature and art, 
are too numerous to quote. 

4, 5. Cf. hk. Aphr. 70 λύκοι χαροποί 
τε λέοντες, and ib. 74 κατὰ σκιόεντας 
ἐναύλους. The resemblance, as Gemoll 
notes, is hardly accidental. The lion 
is the constant symbol of the Mother 
in art, from the time of Pheidias (see 
Harrison /.c., Rapp in Roscher Lew. ii. 
1644 f.). 

5. ὑλήεντες €navAoi=xxvi. 8. 

Six: 7. 
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—e rn ,ϑα 


ee SS -χε oe. 


ee τ’. κοι. τ “53 


XV 
HYMN TO HERACLES THE LION-HEARTED 


As the epithet λεοντόθυμον is not elsewhere known in classical 
literature, Baumeister thinks that the present title is due to the 
Byzantines. But a similar compound λεοντόχλαινος occurs in 
Anth. Plan. iv. 94, and for the title Baumeister himself compares 
E 639 θυμολέοντα, of Heracles. There is no proof that the 
Byzantines contributed anything to the hymns. The variations 
in the titles of other hymns (xiii, xiv, xxiii, xxv, xxx, xxxiii) 
may have originated at a much earlier period. In any case the 
possible lateness of the title would prove nothing for the hymn 
itself, the date of which is quite uncertain. 

Baumeister’s view that the hymn is Attic (as Heracles was 
first worshipped in Attica, Diod. iv. 39) is a mere hypothesis. 
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XV 


Εἰς Ἡρακλέα Λεοντόθυλιον 


Ἡρακλέα, Διὸς υἱόν, ἀείσομαι, ὃν μέγ᾽ ἄριστον 
γείνατ᾽ ἐπιχθονίων Θήβῃς ἔνι καλλυχόροισιν 
᾿Αλκμήνη μιχθεῖσα κελαινεφέϊ ἹΚρονίωνι" 
ὃς πρὶν μὲν κατὰ γαῖαν ἀθέσφατον ἠδὲ θάλασσαν 


“ 4 \ 6 
πλαζόμενος πημαίνετ᾽, ἀεθλεύων δὲ κραταιῶς, 


πολλὰ μὲν αὐτὸς ἔρεξεν ἀτάσθαλα, ἔξοχα ἔργα" 
viv δ᾽ ἤδη κατὰ καλὸν ἕδος νιφόεντος ᾽Ολύμπου 
ναίει τερπόμενος καὶ ἔχει καλλίσφυρον Ἥβην. 
χαῖρε, ἄναξ, Διὸς υἱέ" δίδου δ᾽ ἀρετήν τε καὶ ὄλβον. 





TiruLus.—eic ἡρακλέα λεοντόθυλιον ΜΩ}) : εἰς ἡρακλέα H: εἷς ἡρακλῆ J 


(tit. om. K): εἷς τὸν ἡρακλέα p 


2. ἐνὶ libri: corr. Ilgen 


4, oc ῥὰ ἠμὲν M 


n 
δ. πημαίνετ᾽ ἀεθλεύων κραταιῶς Μ΄: δὲ κραταιῶς Ilgen: nounficin ὑπ᾽ edpucefoc 


ἄνακτος xp (ὕπ᾽ Wolf) 


6. atdceahka ἔξοχα ἔργα M: πολλὰ O° ἀνέτλη cet. 





5f. There are the same apparent alter- 
natives as in A. x. The versions are 
equally good, except that line 5 as it 
stands is imperfect; LIlgen’s δέ will 
correct it. The other version contains 
no main verb and πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀνέτλη is 
necessary ; cf. note on A. Herm. 471. 

7, 8. CE. ἃ 602f. αὐτὸς δὲ μετ᾽ ἀθανά- 
τοισι θεοῖσι | τέρπεται ἐν θαλίῃς καὶ ἔχει 
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καλλίσφυρον “Ἥβην. 
xvi. 1 αὐτὸς μὲν γὰρ ὁ Ἡρακλῆς ἐν 
τῷ οὐρανᾷ τοῖς θεοῖς σύνεστι καὶ ἔχει 
καλλίσφυρον “Ἡβην) certainly borrows 
from ἃ, not (as Matthiae thought) from 
the hymn. 

9. δίδου δ᾽ κτλ. =xx. 8, Callim. ἢ. 
Zeus 6. 


= ΘΟ 


—— St, « 


Lucian (dial. deor. — 





7s 





a Σ 





XVI 


HYMN TO ASCLEPIUS 


THERE are no data for determining the place of composition, but 
the antiquity of the hymn is proved by the citation of 1—3 in 
the scholia on Pind. Pyth. 111. 14. 

The most recent discussion of Asclepius is to be found in 
Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena Ὁ. 341 f. For earlier literature see 
Roscher Lew. and Pauly-Wissowa Real-Eneycl. s.v. 
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XVI 


Εἰς ’AckAHMION 


> lel / > \ 4 > > / 
Ἰητῆρα νόσων ᾿Ασκληπιὸν ἄρχομ᾽ ἀείδειν, 
e\ > / . Ν > / “ \ 
υἱὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος, τὸν ἐγείνατο Sia Kopavis 
Δωτίῳ ἐν πεδίῳ κούρη Φλεγύου βασιλῆος, 
χάρμα μέγ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι, κακῶν θελκτῆρ᾽ ὀδυνάων. 





καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, ἄναξ' λίτομαι δέ σ᾽ ἀοιδῇ. 5 
TESTIMONIUM. 1-3 schol. Pind. Pyth. iii. 14 (ἐν rots 'Ομηρικοῖς ὕμνοι). 





TiruLus.—eic TON ἀσκληπιὸν Mp: 
Koponic a M omissum addidit m 
HJ: φλεγύα scholiasta Pindari : 


εἷς ἀσκληπιὸν xz (tit. om. K) Ὁ 2. 
3. SeaTtinw yp || pAeruoc AtDKN: φλεγέος 
φλεγύεω Barnes 


4. κακὸν J 





2. Kopoonic: on the myth of Coronis 
see Preller-Robert 1.2 p. 515, A. Walton 
in Cornell Studies iii. (1894), and for her 
connexion with the crow (κορώνη), Frazer 
on Paus. ii. 11. 7. 

3. Δωτίῳ én πεδίῳ : from the “Hora: ; 
ef. Hes. fr. 76 (ap. Strab. 442, 647) 
ἢ οἵη Διδύμους ἱεροὺς ναίουσα Koddvous | 
Δωτίῳ ἐν πεδίῳ πολυβότρυος ἄντ᾽ ᾿Αμύ- 
ροιο | νίψατο Βοιβίαδος λίμνης πόδα παρ- 
θένος ἀδμής. So fr. ap. Plut. quaest. 
conv. 748 B ἀνὰ Δώτιον ἀνθεμόεν πεδίον. 
The locality is described by Strabo 442 
πλησίον τῆς ἄρτι λεχθείσης IlepparBias καὶ 
THs" Ooons καὶ ἔτι τῆς Βοιβηΐδος λίμνης, ἐν 


μέσῃ μέν πως τῇ Θετταλίᾳ, λόφοις δὲ ἰδίοις 
περικλειόμενον. 
crow which informed on Coronis cf. fr. 
125 (schol. on Pind. Pyth, iii. 14 and 
48). 

φΦλεγύου : in Hes. fr. 123 the form is 
Φλεγύαο ; the schol. on Pindar cites the 
Homeric line with the Doric Φλεγύα, 
following Pindar, as Baumeister saw. 

4. Cf. Orac. ed. Hendess 34. 1 ὦ 
μέγα χάρμα βροτοῖς βλαστὼν ᾿Ασκληπιὲ 
πᾶσιν | ὃν Φλεγυηὶϊς ἔτικτεν ἐμοὶ φιλότητι 
μιγεῖσα | ἱμερόεσσα Κορωνὶς ἐνὶ κραναῇ 
᾿Επιδαύρῳ (ap. Paus, ii. 26. 7), ἐδ. 18, 2 
Ἑλένῃ μέγα χάρμα. 
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= P τ." * , 
«δα ee ee) Se 


For the myth of the ᾿ 





ΨΎΡ chem Ἢ 





παι κυ λεὶ πα νοο 


baal 


XVII 
HYMN TO THE DIOSCURI 


THE lines are no doubt an abbreviation of the longer hymn to 
the Dioseuri (xxxiii), just as the following hymn is borrowed 
from iv. For the parentage of the “Tyndarids” (from Zeus) 
see on xxxili. 2. Lines 3, 4 are copied with variations from 
xxxill. 4, 5. The hymn was apparently not intended for a 
prelude, as the verse of transition (xxxiii. 19) is here omitted. 
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XVII 


Εἷς AtockoUpouc 


Κάστορα καὶ Ἰϊολυδεύκε᾽ ἀείσεο, Μοῦσα λίγεια, 
Τυνδαρίδας, of Ζηνὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου ἐξεγένοντο" 
\ @2) U8 “.7} ΤᾺ / f A ὃ 
τοὺς ὑπὸ Ταὐὔγέτου κορυφῆς τέκε πότνια Λήδη 
λάθρῃ ὑποδμηθεῖσα κελαινεφέϊ ἸΚρονίωνι. 
χαίρετε, Τυνδαρίδαι, ταχέων ἐπιβήτορες ἵππων. 5 





TituLus.—eic τοὺς diockoUpouc M : 
πολυδεύκην pz (πολυδεύκη᾽ tit. om. K) 
5. én’ ἀμκήτων pro ἐπιβήτορεο M 


εἷς SiockoUpouc xD: εἷς Kdcropa καὶ 
1. deideo Steph. 8. κορυφῇ Abel 





1. Geiceo: the solitary instance of 
this aor. imper. middle has the authority 
of the mMss.; in xx. 1 deldeo, which 
Stephanus read here ; ἀείσεο was main- 
tained by Buttmann (Kiihner-Blass ii. 
p. 103). 


5. M’s reading ἐπ᾿ ἀμήτων had its 
origin probably ina graphical corruption 
of émBritopec ; cf. ἐκ μὴ τοῦ δέ, for ἐκβῆτ᾽ 
οὐδέ h. Ap. 457. 
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XVIII 


HYMN TO HERMES 


THE shorter hymn to Hermes is merely an abstract from the 
longer, as is the case with the preceding hymn to the Dioscuri. 
Gemoll notices that the subject of both these abbreviated versions 
is confined to the birth of the gods. Further, as the hymn to 
Asclepius (xvi), which also stops at his birth, must be old (see 
Introd.), Gemoll concludes that xvii and xviii belong to the same 
age aS xvi. This reasoning seems to be sound, and we may 
therefore reject Baumeister’s theory that the present hymn was 
compiled a grammatico nescio quo ingenioli ostentandi causa. 

The three hymns are to be considered as equally genuine 
products of antiquity, although their precise date cannot be 
decided. But the reason for the existence of the two abbrevia- 
tions (xvii and xviii) is not obvious. The original hymn to 
Hermes (iv) is of course far too long to have served as a 
prelude to an ordinary recitation of epic poetry; it would there- 
fore be natural to suppose that xviii was an abstraction for the 
use of rhapsodists. But the original hymn to the Dioscuri 
(xxxiii) hardly exceeds the limits of the usual preludes, and it 
is hard to see why it should have been further shortened. 
Perhaps even a hymn of moderate compass came to be thought 
excessive by rhapsodists who were anxious to begin the actual 
recitation. The prelude had become a mere convention, just as 
a few bars of G'od save the King are now taken to represent the 
entire national anthem at the conclusion of a play. 
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XVIII 


Εἰς Ἑρμῆν 


Ἑρμῆν ἀείδω Κυλλήνιον, ᾿Αργειφόντην, 
Κυλλήνης μεδέοντα καὶ ᾿Αρκαδίης πολυμήλου, 
5 3 7 > 4 ἃ / a 
ἄγγελον ἀθανάτων ἐριούνιον, dv τέκε Mata 
Ατλαντος θυγάτηρ Διὸς ἐν φιλότητι μυγεῖσα, 
αἰδοίη: μακάρων δὲ θεῶν ἀλέεινεν ὅμιλον δ 
ἄντρῳ ναιετάουσα παλισκίῳ" ἔνθα ἹΚρονίων 
νύμφῃ ἐϊπλοκάμῳ μισγέσκετο νυκτὸς ἀμολγῷ, 
5 \ \ φ ” , “ 
εὖτε κατὰ γλυκὺς ὕπνος ἔχοι λευκώλενον “Hpny: 
λάνθανε δ᾽ ἀθανάτους τε θεοὺς θνητούς τ᾽ ἀνθρώπους. 
\ \ \ e “ Δ \ \ M LO es ‘ 
καὶ ov μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, Διὸς καὶ Μαιάδος υἱέ" 10 
“ ᾽ t τ Ἂς 2 / / BA > e/ 
σεῦ δ ἐγὼ ἀρξάμενος μεταβήσομαι ἄλλον ἐς ὕμνον. 
χαῖρ᾽ Ἑρμῆ χαριδῶτα, διάκτορε, δῶτορ ἐάων. 





Τιτυτῦϑ. ---εἰς épufin Maz (tit. om. K) D: εἷς τὸν ἑρμῆν p 


4. cum hoc versu finitur M 
IIPN corr. 


6. πολυςκίω J 


n 
2. riakwaubiaes M 


OL 
8. ἔχει p: ἔχει A 12. ἑάων 





2-9=h. Herm. 2-9, with a few varia- 
tions: 4” Ar\avros θυγάτηρΞενύμφη ἐῦπλό- 
καμος, 5 ἀλέεινεν Ξ-Ξ- ἠλεύαθ᾽, 6 ἄντρῳ vate- 
τάουσα παλισκίῳ -Ξ ἄντρον ἔσω ναίουσα 
παλίσκιον, ὃ εὐὔτετεὄῴφρα, 9 λάνθανε δ᾽ -Ξ 
λήθων. 

10=h. Herm. 579. 

12. χαριϑῶτα : for these words see on 
h.i. 2, and add odfiora fev J. ἢ. 8, xxiii. 


p. 243. The line is a curious addition to 
11, which in ἢ. Aphr. and ἢ. ix is the 
formula of transition at the end of a 
prelude. It has been thought an alter- 
native to 11, or an interpolation ; but 
there is no reason for demanding complete 
uniformity in these endings. 

ϑῶτορ édon=xxix. 8, Callim. h. 
Zeus 91, 6 335. 
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XIX 
HYMN TO PAN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. Lupwicn, ‘‘der Homerische Hymnus auf Pan,” Rheinischer Musewm p. 547-558, 
1887. 
R. PeppMULLER, Philologus xlviii. p. 1-19, 1889. 





PRELLER-ROBERT 1.2 p. 738 f. 

W. Roscumr, ‘‘die Sagen von der Geburt des Pan,” Philologus, 1894. 

W. Roscuer and K. WERNICEE, art. ‘‘ Pan” in Roscher’s Lex. (with literature to 
1902). 


Subject and style.—The hymn to Pan, with its keen apprecia- 
tion of Nature and its sympathy with the free open-air life of 
the field and mountain, has a freshness and charm peculiarly 
attractive to a modern reader. The poem, though a hymn in 
form, is an idyll in spirit—a picture, or rather a series of 
pictures, with landscapes of snowy peaks and rocky ways, and 
meadows where the crocus and fragrant hyacinth are intermingled 
with the grass. In all the scenes Pan .is the central figure, 
alone, or with his attendant nymphs: Pan the hunter, roaming 
over the snowy hills, or among the thick bushes, or along the 
gentle streams; Pan the musician, making sweet melody beside 
the dark fountain in the dusk, or joining in the dance of Oread 
nymphs. Nowhere, perhaps, in Greek literature has the love of 
the country found clearer expression than in this hymn, which 
challenges comparison with the chorus to Pan in the Helena,’ or 
with the seventh idyll of Theocritus. “It is assuredly ”—to 
quote a fine critic—“ the voice of no small poet which breathes 
through this lovely hymn.” ἢ 


1 Eur. Hel. 167-190, 2 Palgrave Landscape in Poetry p. 16. 
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Date of the hymn.—lIt is to be regretted that so interesting 
a poem cannot be dated with any certainty. On one point, — 


however, scholars are substantially agreed—that the hymn is one > 4 


of the latest in the collection, and that it could hardly have 
been composed before the age of Pindar at the earliest. The 
evidence of mythology, if not conclusive, strongly supports this 
consensus of opinion. It is true that Pan is one of the oldest 
creations of Greek folklore, being (as Mannhardt has shewn) 
the representative in Greece of the numerous wood-spirits who 
appear in a semi-caprine form.’ But the old Arcadian wood- 
spirit and shepherd-god had no place in the “higher mytho- 
logy” of Homer and Hesiod, and scarcely won any recognition 
in literature before the Persian wars. Until that period he 
was probably ignored by cultivated Greeks (outside Arcadia), 
and hence Herodotus was led to infer that Pan was one of 
the most recent of Hellenic deities (1. 145). In Pindar 
he is a mere attendant of the Μεγάλη Μήτηρ (Pyth. iii. 77, 
Jr. 6. 1 Ματρὸς μεγάλας ὀπαδέδ. The first reference to the 
god is quoted from Epimenides, who called Pan and Arcas the 
twin-sons of Zeus and Callisto (schol. on Theocr. i. 3, schol. on 
hes. 36). It is difficult to believe that a hymn which shews 
so developed a conception of Pan’s nature and of his place in the 
Greek mythological system could have been the product of the 
seventh or early sixth century, in which all other literature 
passes over the god in silence. Pan is equally neglected in 
Greek art until the beginning of the fifth century (Roscher Lez. 
1407). 7 

On the other hand, the hymn does not appear to be 
Alexandrine, as various critics have suggested.? Forms such as 
πίση (2), τόθι (25), “Eppelny (28), ὦν (32), χέρα (40) are 
instanced by Gemoll as “late”; they are of course foreign to 
the oldest epic, but there is little or nothing in the language 
which cannot be paralleled in the genuinely ancient hymns. 
Usages such as νύμφη for “daughter” (34), τιθήνη “mother” 





1 Mannhardt 4. W. F. K. ch. iii. ; 
Frazer G. B. ii. p. 261 f. The old theory, 
recently rtivia by Immerwahr (Kulte 
u. Myth. Ark.i.) and Bérard (de 7? Origine 
des cultes Arc.), that Pan was a sun-god, 
cannot be accepted ; see a review of the 
latter work in Class. Rev. ix. p. 71, 


Roscher Zev. 1405. Pan is simply a 
shepherd-god made by the Arcadians 
with their own characteristics. 

2 Guttmann (de Hymn. Hom. hist. 
crit.) Sittl Z. G. i. p. 199, Gemoll 
(p. 3884), Murray Ane. Greek Lit. p. 
50. 
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(38), are also unknown in Homer; but there is no reason to see 
in them a mark of Alexandrine affectation. There are a large 
number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα (φιλόκροτος 2, χοροήθης 3, ἀγλαέ- 
θειρος, ἀνακέκλομαι 5, αὐχμήεις 6, μηλοσκόπος 11, λυγύμολνπος 
19, τερατωπός 36); all these, however, are simple and straight- 
forward, and may well belong to an early stage of the language. 
The hymn reads like the product of a good period (perhaps the 
fifth century), and Ludwich is probably correct in refusing to 
see any traces of Alexandrine workmanship. 

Place of composition—The hymn treats of an Arcadian god, 
and mentions his birth on Cyllene; but the cult of Pan became 
the common property of the Greeks from the beginning of the 
fifth century, or a little earlier, so that there is no internal 
evidence of locality. Baumeister and Wilamowitz (aus Kydathen 
Ῥ. 224) suggest an Athenian origin; all that can be said in 
favour of this theory is the fact that Pan became a favourite at 
Athens after the battle of Marathon, when his cult, if known 
before to the Athenians, was first officially organised.’ 

The further suggestion of Baumeister, that the hymn served 
as a proem to Homeric recitations at the Panathenaea, is mere 
ouess-work. It may be sufficient to remark that, if the hymn 
is Athenian, it could not have been composed at a time when 
the memory of the Persian defeat was fresh. There is no 
mention of the familiar part which the god played in the war, 
or of the “ panic” which he caused at Marathon. His character 
in the hymn is entirely pacific; he is a hunter, but no warrior.’ 

Integrity of the hymn.—The unity of the poem is sufficiently 
obvious, although the motif does not lie in a single episode, as in 
the hymns to Demeter, to the Delian and Pythian Apollo, and to 
Aphrodite (see App. 11. p. 311); and there is no question of inter- 
polated lines. An attempt to disintegrate the hymn was made by 
Groddeck, who divided it into two parts, the first (1-27) relating 
to Pan and the Nymphs, the second (28—47) describing the birth 
of the god. Groddeck thought that the narrative languished in 
the latter half; to this Ilgen rightly replied that the comparative 
failure of interest is due to the subject, not to a different composer. 
Further, Groddeck argued that the birth of Pan should have 


1 Herod. vi. 105, Simonid. fr. 133; 2 Barnes’ αἰχμητήν for αὐχμήενθ᾽ (6) 
Harrison M. M. A. A. p. 588 f.; Mil- scarcely deserves record as an emenda- 
chofer A. Z. 1880, p. 214. tion. 
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birth was the subject of the nymph’s song, and that the Homeric — 
hymns afford two exact parallels to the order of the narrative. — 
In ἢ. Herm. 59 Hermes sings of his own birth, and in ἢ. Art. — 
(xxvii) an account of Artemis at the chase is followed by a 
mention of the song describing the birth of Apollo and Artemis, Ἢ 
while the goddess herself, like Pan, directs the chorus. ἘΝ 

Peppmiiller divides the hymn into “nomic” parts: ἀρχά a 
(1-7), κατατροπά (8-26), ὀμφαλός (27-47), ἐπίλογος (48-49). 





XIX 


Εἷς Tana 


"Audi μοι “Eppeiao φίλον γόνον ἔννεπε, Μοῦσα, 
> / / / v4 ΕῚ > \ / 
αὐγυπόδην, δικέρωτα, piroKpoTov, ὅς T ava πίση 
7 > ” a / / 
δενδρήεντ᾽ ἄμυδις φοιτᾷ χοροήθεσι νύμφαις, 
al τε κατ᾽ αἰγίλυπος πέτρης στείβουσι κάρηνα 
Πᾶν᾽ ἀνακεκλόμεναι, νόμιον θεόν, ἀγλαέθειρον, 5 





TiruLus.—eic n@na xD: εἷς TON πᾶνα py 


2. aironéoun libri: corr. Her- 


mann || moAUKpoton Barnes || niccu libri: corr. Stephanus: nicea Wolf 3. 


δενορήςοῃ Barnes || yxoporHeéci Schmidt 


κάρηνα Baumeister 


4. creixouct κέλευθα Kochly: λείπουσι 


δ. οὐλοέθειρον Kochly 





1, i: cf. on vii. 1. ‘Epuefao 
φίλον ronon: the genealogies vary ; 
Roscher (die Sagen etc.) gives a com- 
plete list. For Hermes as the father cf. 
Herod. ii. 145, Lucian dial. deor. 22, 
Anth. Plan. iv. 229 and _ elsewhere. 
Hermes and Pan were both shepherd- 
gods (νόμιοι) in Arcadia, and were both 
worshipped on Cyllene, so that their 
connexion, no doubt, originated in 
Arcadia. 

2. airin60HN: this form is*preserved 
in 37, and should be restored here, 
although Ilgen and Baumeister retain 
αἰγοπόδην in this place, charging the 
inconsistency on the hymn-writer rather 
than on the scribe. 

Numerous epithets allude to the goat- 
footed Pan (Alyirav): e.g. Simon. fr. 33 
τραγόπουν, Herod. ii. 46 τραγοσκελέα, 
Arist. Ran. 230 κεροβάταν, Theocr. ὁ. 
xili. 6 αἰγιβάταν, Orph. h. xi. 5 αἵγομελές, 
Nonn. Dion. xxiii. 151 αἰγείοις πόδεσσι, 
Anth, Pal. vi. 35. 1 αὐγώνυχι ; for αὐγι- 
πόδης cf. Anth. Pal. vi. 57. 3, ix. 330. 2. 

δικέρωτα : Herod. 1.6. αἰγοπρόσωπον, 
Lucian 2.5. κερασφόρος, Anth. Pal. ix. 
142 δικέρων, ib. vi. 32 δικραίρῳ, Nonn. 
Dion. xiv. 72 Tlavés κερααλκέες, xvi. 187 
ὑψίκερως, etc. 


8, Guudic: notin Homer. yoporeect : 
the form may stand; Schmidt’s xopo- 
γήθεσι would itself be ἅπαξ λεγ., although 
supported by δαφνογήθης, λυρογήθης 
(Ludwich). For the sense Gemoll com- 
pares Orph. h. xxiv. 2 χοροπαίγμονες, of 
the Nereids. 

4. airiAinoc: the derivation is still 
obscure. In 4. J. P. xvi. p. 261 the 
latter part of the word is connected with 
λε-λιμ-μένος, i.e. “loved by goats.” 
Prellwitz s.v. maintains the ancient 
etymology (λείπω). The construction 
has been doubted ; στείβουσι might be 
intrans., the order being στείβουσι κατὰ 
κάρηνα aly. πέτρης. Some join κατά to 
the verb, which would thus be trans., 
ef. Soph. ὁ. C. 467 καταστείψας πέδον, 
But as κατ᾽ αἰγίλιπος πέτρης is a Homeric 
formula (I 15, Π 4), the prep. is here 
also to be taken with the genitive, so 
that στείβουσι is trans., ‘‘ tread on the 
peaks.” For the direct obj. ace. ef. 
Apoll. Arg. Τ' 835 στεῖβε πέδον (wrongly 
explained by L. and S. as a cogn. acc.). 

5. νόμιον : of Pan, <Anth. Pal. vi. 
96. 6. There was a temple of Pan under 
this title on the Νόμια ὄρη, near Lycosura, 
Paus. viii, 38. 11. 

ἀγλαέθειρον, ‘‘ bright-haired,” does 
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αὐχμήενθ᾽, ds πάντα λόφον νιφόεντα λέλογχε 
καὶ κορυφὰς ὀρέων καὶ πετρήεντα κέλευθα. 

a > + Se \ ς 7. 7 
φοιτᾷ δ᾽ ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα διὰ ῥωπήϊα πυκνά, 
ἄλλοτε μὲν ῥείθροισιν ἐφελκόμενος μαλακοῖσιν, 

> an 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ad πέτρῃσιν ἐν ἠλιβάτοισι διοιχνεῖ, 10 
ἀκροτάτην κορυφὴν μηλοσκόπον εἰσαναβαίνων. 

΄ὔ Ἄν / / yA 4 
πολλάκι δ᾽ ἀργινόεντα διέδραμεν οὔρεα μακρά, 

/ > 3 a VA n >] / 
πολλάκι δ᾽ ἐν κνημοῖσι διήλασε θῆρας ἐναίρων, 
gs / / 4 4 ” 3 
ὀξέα δερκόμενος" τότε δ᾽ ἕσπερος ἔκλαγεν οἷον 





6. αἰχκήεντ᾽ Martin: alyunthn Barnes: ἑροήεντ᾽ Matthiae: αὐχήενθ᾽ Ruhn- 


ken: λαχνήενθ᾽ Kochly 
κάρηνα ὦ (sc. II in text.) ἢ 
10. én’ pro én Matthiae 
libri: 


7. κέλευθα py (sc. ET in text.: Π in marg. yp’.): 
9. ἐφεζόμενος Baumeister: épadkAéuenoc Ludwich 

11. wHAdéckonon codd.: corr. Gemoll 
corr. Martin: ita seu αἰγιλόεντα Barnes 


12. airindenta 
14. ®epKduenoc] κεκλόμενος 


Pierson || puncta versui addidit Π || ἐκ σπέος ἤγαγεν seu HAacen ofac Martin: 
οἷον libri: corr. Peppmiiller: tot&’—-ofoc Hermann: ποτὶ 0° ἕσπερον ἔκλαγεν 


ofuHN Baumeister: HAacen αὖλιν Gemoll 





not seem a very appropriate epithet ; but 
the first part of the compound probably 
means ‘“‘thick” or ‘‘long,” for which 
Preller compares ἀγλαόκαρπος ““ with rich 
fruit.” 

6. abyurene’, “shaggy,” “unkempt” ; 
αὐχμηρός, αὐχμωδής, αὐχμηροκόμης are 
similarly used. 

Sc πάντα λόφον κτλ. : the goat-god 
was naturally at home on the rocky 
mountains of Arcadia, the chief of which 
(Lycaeus, Cyllene, Maenalus, Parthenion) 
were sacred tohim. So Soph. O. 7. 1100 
ὀρεσσιβάτᾳ Ilavi, Aj. 595 ὦ Πὰν Πὰν ἁλί- 
πλαγκτε Κυλλανίας χιονοκτύπου | πετραίας 
ἀπὸ δειράδος φάνηθ᾽, Anth. Pal. vi. 32. 8 
Πανὶ φιλοσκοπέλῳ, ἐδ. 106. 5 Πὰν βουνῖτα. 
See Roscher (Lex. 1383), who thinks 
that the connexion with the mountains 
arose from Pan’s character as a hunter 
and also asa shepherd ; Arcadians drove 
their flocks up the mountains as spring 
approached. In any case, the god of a 
country like Arcadia must have haunted 
the mountains. 

νιφόεντα : so Soph. 4). /.c., Castorion 
in Athen. x. 455 A σὲ τὸν βολαῖς νιφοκτύ- 
ποις δυσχείμερον | ναίονθ᾽ ἕδραν, θηρονόμε 
Πάν, χθόν᾽ ᾿Αρκάδων | κλήσω. 

9, ἐφελκόμενοα: this is certainly 
sound, and is rightly explained by 
Gemoll ‘‘ attracted by,” comparing Thuc. 
i, 42. 4 μηδ᾽. τούτῳ ἐφέλκεσθε. 
Add the Homeric αὐτὸς γὰρ ἐφέλκεται 
ἄνδρα σίδηρος (π 294, τ 13), which is 
hardly less metaphorical ; so often in the 


Authology (Anth. Pal. vii. 707. 8 πρός τ᾽ 
αὐδὴν ἑλκόμενος μεγάλην, xii. 87. 6 ἐφελ-. 
κόμεθα, xv. 37. 88 ἕλκομαι, Anth. Plan. 
iv. 196 and 139 ἀντιμεθελκόμενον, 140, 
286, all exx. of the mind); cf. also 
Orph. Lith. 332 ἐφέλκεται (middle) 
and Plat. Soph. 265. Hence we need 
not give a physical sense to the 
verb, with Matthiae, i.e. ‘‘drawn by,” 
‘*floating on,” for which cf. Dicaearch. 
i, 29 καὶ yap ὁ Hipuros δισσὸν ἔχων τὸν 
εἴσπλουν ἐφέλκεται τὸν ἔμπορον εἰς τὴν 
πόλιν.  Baumeister’s ἐφεζόμενος would 
not have been corrupted to ἐφελκόμενος, 
and pelOpoow cannot be used for ὄχθῃσιν, 
even in late Greek (see Peppmiiller p. 6). 

For Pan’s association with rivers see 
Roscher (Zew. 1884 f.), who derives the 
idea from the watering of the flocks in 
Arcadian streams, comparing Theocr. iv. 
24, Verg. Eel. iii. 96. 

11. wHAockénon: Gemoll’s correction 
of the accent is rightly adopted by 
Roscher ; μηλόσκοπον could only mean 
‘*watched by sheep.” The reference is, 
of course, to a σκοπιά or peak, from 
which shepherds watch their flocks on 
the mountain-slopes. 

12. ἀργινόεντα : not for νιφύεντα (6), 
but ‘‘bright” in the clear air of Greece ; 
the word is applied to towns in B 647, 656. 

13. διήλαςε : intrans., like διοιχνεῖ (10). 

14, ὀξέα Sepxdéuenoc: cf. Anth. Pal. 
vi. 16. 1, 2b. 109. 9 Πὰν ὦ σκοπιῆτα, 7b. 
107. 1 ὑλησκοπῳ, Orph. h. xi. 9 εὔσκοπε, 
θηρητήρ; for Pan ἀποσκοπῶν cf. Sil. 
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» 5 , 7 e/ an ? ,ὔ es 
aypns ἐξανιών, δονάκων ὕπο μοῦσαν ἀθύρων 15 
νήδυμον" οὐκ ἂν τόν ye παραδράμοι ἐν μελέεσσιν 
ὄρνις, ἥ T ἔαρος πολυανθέος ἐν πετάλοισι 
θρῆνον ἐπιπροχέουσ᾽ ἀχέει μελίγηρυν ἀοιδήν. 

\ / / / 3 / / 
σὺν δέ σῴφιν τότε νύμφαι ὀρεστιάδες λιγύμολποι 





15. ἄκρης libri: corr. Pierson || ὑπὸ seu ὑπό libri: corr. Hermann 18. 
éninpoyéouca χέει libri: éminpoyéouc’ ἰαχεῖ Ruhnken (ἰάχει Hermann): ἀχέει 
Ilgen: ἠχέει Gemoll: émmpotcica χέει Spitzner: ἐπιπροχέουςα Yer Baumeister 





Ital. xiii. 340, and see Roscher die Sagen 
p- 161, Lex. 1401. So Artemis is θηρο- 
σκόπος xxvii. 11. 
here and in 19 preferable to 
τοτέ, but in 22 an oxytone accent seems 
required, with the meaning “‘ anon.” 
οἷον : the simplest correction of οἷον ; 
qualifies ἕσπερος, ‘‘only at evening,” 
when the sport is over, twm demum. 
For οἷον ΞΞ- μόνον cf. Hes. Theog. 29 
γαστέρες οἷον, Aesch. Ag. 136 (glossed 
μόνον), and it has been so taken in I 355 ; 
often later, e.g. Theocr. xxv. 199, Apoll. 
Arg. ii. 634 ete. 

Of the conjectures, none are graphi- 
cally possible except Hermann’s οἷος, 
*‘alone”; but Pan is attended by the 
nymphs ; cf. 19. 

15. ἄγρης : a certain correction of 
ἄκρης ; cf. Theocr. i. 16 dm’ ἄγρας | 
τανίκα κεκμακὼς ἀμπαύεται of Pan; id. 
xxv. 87 ἐκ βοτάνης ἀνιόντα of sheep; 
Apoll. Arg. ii. 938 ἄγρηθεν ὅτ᾽ οὐρανὸν 
elcavaBalvy (Artemis); id. ili. 69 θήρης 
ἐξανιών (Jason). For Pan as a hunter cf. 
Hesych. ’Aypevs: ὁ Πὰν παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις, 
E. M, 34, 38, so ἀγρότας Anth. Pal. vi. 13. 
1 and 188. 3, ἀγρονόμος ib. 154. 1, εὔθηρος 
ἐδ. 185. 4, θηρονόμος Castorion ap. Athen. 
x. 4548, θηρητήρ Orph. ἢ. xi. 9. Cf. 
also Philostr. imag. ii. 11, Arrian cyneg. 
35. 3, Paus. viii. 42. 3, Calpurn. 10. 3 f. 
Hunting was the natural occupation of 
the semi-bestial Pan or the Centaurs ; 
moreover Pan’s chief worshippers, the 
Arcadians, were themselves great hunters. 
The images of Pan were beaten with 
squills by Arcadian boys when the chase 
was unsuccessful, Theocr. vii. 107. See 
further Roscher die Sagen p. 154 f., 
Lex. 1387. 

δονάκων ὕπο-- δόναξι ; see on xxi. 1. 
For Pan’s connexion with the σῦριγξ see 
Roscher Lex. 1402. The pipes were 
used by herdsmen in Homeric times ; 
ef. 2 525. 

Μμοῦςαν ἀθύρων : the editors quote 
Apoll. Arg. A 948 μολπὴν ἀθύρειν. 


16. NHOuuoN: for the form see on 
h. Herm. 241. 

17. ἔαρος noAvaneéoc: apparently a 
gen. of time, ‘‘in flowery spring,” but 
parallels for an epithet used in this con- 
struction are hard to find. Baumeister 
compares Hes. Scut. 153 Σειρίου ἀζαλέοιο, 
explained as temporal by Gottling ; but 
Flach denies this. Examples such as 
A 691 τῶν προτέρων ἐτέων are different, 
as τῶν προτέρων defines the time more 
closely (like τοῦ ἐπιγιγνομένου χειμῶνος 
etc.), and is not a mere epithet. Edgar 
and Lang construe with ἐν πετάλοισι 
‘*the leaves of spring,” but this is very 
doubtful Greek ; the adj. εἰωαρινοῖς would 
be required as in B 89, Hes. Theog. 279, 
Op. 75, Cypria fr. ii. 2 ete. Kochly 
marks a lacuna after ἔαρος, supplying 
πολιοῦ νέον ἱσταμένοιο | ὕλης ἑζομένη. 
We should perhaps expect ὥρῃ, as in 
Mimnerm. fr. 1 πολυανθέος ὥρῃ εἴαρος, 
Hes. Op. 584 θέρεος καματωδέος ὥρῃ, but 
Peppmiiller’s supplement after 17 ὥρῃ 
dra προιεῖσα gives an impossible order 
of words, with ἐν πετάλοισι intervening. 

18. ἀχέει: the nearest conjecture to 
the text, in which the repetition ém- 
mpoxéovoa χέει can hardly be tolerated. 
There is, however, some doubt as to the 
existence of ἀχέειν ; see on h. Dem. 478. 
Ruhnken’s ἰαχεῖ (better ἰάχει) is also 
possible; cf. Anth. Pal. vii. 201. 2 
ἁδεῖαν μέλπων éxmpoxées ἰαχάν (of a 
cicala). Gemoll’s ἠχέει is equally good ; 
the rest of the conjectures are violent. 

19. cpin: the use as dat. sing. is not 
Homeric, and has been denied for any 
Greek ; but the present passage cannot 
be otherwise explained. The dat. sing. 
is probable, if not certain, in Aesch. 
Pers. 759, Soph. O. C. 1490, where Jebb 
thinks it ‘‘unsafe to deny that poetry 
sometimes admitted the use.” See Brug- 
mann Grundriss ii. p. 822. Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 116, h. xxx. 9 are uncertain. 

For Pan and the nymphs see Roscher 
Lex. 1390 f. (literature), 1420 f. (art). 
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XIX 


4 \ δον / 4 
φοιτῶσαι πυκνὰ ποσσὶν ἐπὶ Kpnvy μελανύδρῳ 20 
μέλπονται, κορυφὴν δὲ περιστένει οὔρεος ἠχώ" 


δαίμων δ᾽ ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα χορῶν, τοτὲ δ᾽ ἐς μέσον 


Ψ 
ερπῶν 


πυκνὰ ποσὶν διέπει, λαῖφος δ᾽ ἐπὶ νῶτα δαφοινὸν 
Ν al / " 

λυγκὸς ἔχει, λυγυρῇσιν ἀγαλλόμενος φρένα μολπαῖς, 

> al lal / / 50.» Φ τ 

ἐν μαλακῷ λειμῶνι, TOOL κρόκος ἠδ᾽ ὑάκινθος 25 

εὐώδης θαλέθων καταμίσγεται ἄκριτα ποίῃ. 

ς el \ \ / \ \ 7 

ὑμνεῦσιν δὲ θεοὺς μάκαρας καὶ μακρὸν “Odvptrov: 

οἷόν θ᾽ “Ἑρμείην ἐριούνιον ἔξοχον ἄλλων 

BY ς [τή ete J a \ y , > 

ἔννεπον, ὡς ὃ y ἅπασι θεοῖς θοὸς ἄγγελός ἐστι, 


Se. 


Kat ὅ 


y ἐς ᾿Αρκαδίην πολυπίδακα, μητέρα μήλων, 80. 


ἐξίκετ᾽, ἔνθα τέ οἱ τέμενος Κυλληνίου ἐστίν. 
ἔνθ᾽ ὅ γε καὶ θεὸς ὧν ψαφαρότριχα μῆλ᾽ ἐνόμευεν 





20. πύκα pro πυκνὰ Barnes 
24. Aurrdc p 


Ilgen || ἄγγελος éctin EIID 
corr. Hermann || KuAAHNion ed. pr. 


22. τότε ἐς libri: 
Hermann || χορὸν Ilgen: ϑορὼν Kochly 


30. ῥ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐς ci. Baumeister 
32. ψαφαρότριχα p (praeter AQ): ψαφερό- 


δ᾽ add. Buttmann: Γ᾽ 
23. créppoc Matthiae pro λαῖφος 


26. eahkéewn p: eahéon xD || ποίην libri: corr. Hermann 
28. οἷον δ᾽ Wolf: οἷον Kéchly: οἷον ὅθ᾽ Ludwich 


29. eUckonon pro ἔννεπον 
31. ἔνϑα δέ libri: 


τριχα wAtD: ψαφορότριχα AQ: ταρφύτριχα Ruhnken: ἁπαλότριχα Ernesti 





20. πυκνά: usually altered to πύκα, 
but the correption is supported by Hes. 
Op. 567 ἀκρὄκνέφαιος, fr. 188 ὦ réxvov— 
Leds éréxvwoe πατήρ, Theocr. xx. 126 
ἄλλῃ δὲ στόμα τύψε πυκνοὶ δ᾽ ἀράβησαν 
ὀδόντες, Quintus vii. 15 πυκνὰ μήδεα ἤδῃ; 
so τέχνας Empedocl. 185, and other exx. 
in J. H. 8S. xviii. 30. Cf. Eberhard 
Metr. Beob. i. p. 31. 

mehanudpw: only with κρήνη (1 14, 
Π 3, 160, Φ 257, v 158), of the dark 
colour of deep water. 

22. χορῶν requires no alteration; the 
plural is justified by xxvii. 18 (of 
Artemis), the genitive by h. Herm. 226 
αἰνὰ μὲν ἔνθεν ὁδοῖο, τὰ δ᾽ aivdbrep’ ἔνθεν 
ὁδοῖο, and 357 ὁδοῦ τὸ μὲν ἔνθα τὸ δ᾽ 
ἔνθα. Both sets of adverbs follow 
ἕρπων. θορών, like most of Kéchly’s 
emendations, is needless: the aor. part. 
is inappropriate, and the verb is too 
violent even for Pan’s ungainly motion. 

For Pan as a dancer cf. Pind. fr. 99 
χορευτὴν τελεώτατον θεῶν, Aesch. Pers. 
448 ὁ φιλόχορος Πάν, Soph. 47. 696 ὦ 
θεῶν χοροποί᾽ ἄναξ, scolium ap. Athen. 
xv. 694D ὦ Πὰν ᾿Αρκαδίας μεδέων 
κλεέννας | ὀρχηστά, Orph. h. xi. 9 σύγ- 
xope νυμφῶν, Anth. Pal. vi. 32. 2 
εὐσκάρθμῳ, Philostr. dmag. ii. 11 and 12. 

28. οἷόν e, ‘‘and for example” ; 


Baumeister compares the formula ἢ οἵη, 
which gave a title to the Hesiodean 
Catalogue of Women. 

*“EpueiHn: so ‘Epuely 36, but “Epuelas 
40. The hymn-writer may well have used 
the forms indifferently ; cf. “Epyelao 1. 

29. €nnenon, following ὑμνεῦσιν, must 
have the force of an aorist ; cf. διέδραμεν, 
διήλασε 12, 13, following διοιχνεῖ 10. 
For the imperf. instead of the indefinite 
aor. see h, Ap. δ. 

30. noAunidaka, μητέρα μήλων : cf. 
h. Aphr. 68. For the flocks of Arcadia 
cf. Bacchyl. xi. 95 ᾿Αρκαδίαν μηλοτρόφον, 
Theocr. xxii. 157 εὔμηλος, h. Herm. 2 
πολυμήλου. 

31. Κυλληνίου, “‘as god of Cyllene.” 
For the genitive, after oi, see on ἡ. Dem. 
37. The accusative Κυλλήνιον is possible, 
but much weaker, and is a natural altera- 
tion of the unfamiliar genitive. 

For Hermes Κυλλήνιος see on h. Herm. 
8, and for the same title of Pan ef. 
Soph. 4j. 695; his cult at Cyllene is 
attested by Anth. Pal. vi. 96. 3. 

32. dn: see on ἡ. Ap. 330. ψαφαρό- 
Tpixa: the x family, as Gemoll observes, 
has preserved the strict Ionic form 
Wagepo-, which is used by Hippocrates 
according to L. and 8. 
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ἀνδρὶ πάρα θνητῷ" θάλε yap πόθος ὑγρὸς ἐπελθὼν 

͵ὕ d+ / / / a 
νύμφῃ ἐϊπλοκάμῳ Δρύοπος φιλότητι μιγῆναι" 

2 aah Σ ἃ ΄ , , Ἐπ, / 
ἐκ δ᾽ ἐτέλεσσε γάμον θαλερὸν, τέκε δ᾽ ἐν μεγάροισιν 35 
“Epuein φίλον υἱόν, ἄφαρ τερατωπὸν ἰδέσθαι, 
αἰγιπόδην, δικέρωτα, πολύκροτον, ἡδυγέλωτα" 
φεῦγε δ᾽ ἀναΐξασα, λίπεν δ᾽ ἄρα παῖδα τιθήνη" 
δεῖσε γάρ, ὡς ἴδεν ὄψιν ἀμείλυχον, ἠϊδγένειον. 

Ν δ᾽ 3 + / > 7 3 7 " 
τὸν δ᾽ αἷψ᾽ “Ἑρμείας ἐριούνιος εἰς χέρα θῆκε 40 
δεξάμενος, χαῖρεν δὲ νόῳ περιώσια δαίμων. 

es ’ > 2 4 v4 / a 4 
ῥίμφα δ᾽ ἐς ἀθανάτων ἕδρας κίε παῖδα καλύψας 
δέρμασιν ἐν πυκινοῖσιν ὀρεσκῴοιο λαγωοῦ" 





33. edhe] Adee Ruhnken: Odxe Matthiae: κέλε Lobeck: λάβε Kochly: ἕλε 


Ludwich || ὑπελθὼν Matthiae 


A δ᾽ Ludwich 36. ἀτὰρ Ruhnken 


λεῖπεν libri: corr. Martin || τιθήνη Ilgen: παῖδ᾽ dtieHnon Kochly 


pro ϑῆκε Kochly 


34. Apudénuc Barnes: Δρυόπᾳ ci. Ilgen 35. 


38. ἀναίξας 
40. εἷλε 


37. φιλόκροτον Abel 





33. edAe, ‘‘ waxed,” i.e. became in- 
flamed. The word is frequently applied 
to the strength of disease in tragedy (see 
L. and 5.) ; it is used, as here, of love in 
‘verses quoted by Plutarch quaest. conv. 
7618 σὺν γὰρ ἀνδρείᾳ καὶ ὁ λυσιμελὴς 
Ἔρως ἐνὲ Χαλκιδέων θάλλει πόλεσιν, 
Plat. Symp. 203 Ε θάλλει καὶ ζῇ (of Eros 
personified). Ruhnken’s λάθε has been 
generally accepted from its false look 
of palaeographical probability (Ilgen’s 
λαβών for βαλών is the only clear case of 
anagrammatismus in the hymns); but 
neither Ade nor ἕλε is an improvement 
on the text; the other conjectures are 
impossible. 

ελϑών, “attacking,” more forcible 
than ὑπελθών ; Gemoll compares Soph. 
Sr. 607 ἔρως ἄνδρας ἐπέρχεται. 

34. νύμφῃ: ποῦ elsewhere, apparently, 
for ‘‘ daughter” ; Roscher’s explanation, 
“bride” (die Sagen p. 368), is hardly 
possible; the reference is to Dryope, 
who was the daughter of Dryops, son 
of Arcas (Ant. Lib. xxii, cf. Verg. Aen. 
x. 551). The conjectures Δρυόπης, 
Apvéry are unlikely. An oak-spirit is 
appropriate as the mother of Pan, whom 
the Arcadians called τὸν τῆς ὕλης κύριον, 
Macrob. Sat. i. 22; so Cheiron is the 
son of Philyra, the lime-nymph (Hes. 
Theog. 1001), and Pholos, another 
centaur, is the son of Melia, the ash (see 
Mannhardt A. W. F. p. 48). Roscher, 
however, thinks that the genealogy is 
due to the settlement of the Dryopes in 


the neighbourhood of Cyllene (see 
Immerwahr p. 136 f.), so that the legend 
may be local and Cyllenian. 

35. ἐκ δ᾽ éréAecce: the subject is 
almost certainly Hermes (not Dryope, 
as Ludwich understands), ‘“‘he brought 
the marriage to pass.” Cf. 67 τοῖσιν δὲ 
θεοὶ γάμον ἐξετέλειον, and v 74 τέλος 
θαλεροῖο γαμοῖο ; cf. h. Dem. 79. The 
change of subject in τέκε presents no 
difficulty. 

én wuerdpoicin: Roscher thinks the 
expression unsuitable toa nymph. But 
μέγαρον is applied to the cave in which 
the nymph Maia dwells, ἃ. Herm. 146. 

36. ἄφαρ, “‘from his birth.” Bau- 
meister compares ὃ 85 Λιβύην, ὅθι τ᾽ 
ἄρνες ἄφαρ κεραοὶ τελέθουσιν. Add, for 
later Greek, Callim. 2. Ap. 108 εὐθύ σε 
μήτηρ | γείνατ᾽ ἀοσσητῆρα. 

88. τιθήνη, ‘‘mother”; for this rare 
meaning only Colluth., 372 is adduced 
by Baumeister and Gemoll (add id. 84, 
87, 99, 174). But the use may also 
be defended by τροφός -- μήτηρ in Soph. 
Aj. 849, τὴν θρέψασαν for mother-land, 
Lycurg. ὧν Leocr. ὃ 41. Kéchly’s παῖδ᾽ 
ἀτίθηνον (after Maneth. iv. 368) is out of 
the question. Peppmiiller thinks that 
τιθήνη is used advisedly to suggest 
that Dryope in her terror neglected a 
mother’s duty of ‘‘ nursing” her child. 

40. εἷς χέρα exe: a rather curious 
expression for ‘‘ took in his arms.” 

43. The hare is a symbol of Pan, e.g. 
on coins of Rhegium and Messana (Head 
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map δὲ Ζηνὶ καθῖξε καὶ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισιν, 
δεῖξε δὲ κοῦρον ἑόν: πάντες δ᾽ ἄρα θυμὸν ἔτερφθεν 45 
ἀθάνατοι, περίαλλα δ᾽ ὁ Βάκχειος Διόνυσος" 
Πᾶνα δέ μιν καλέεσκον, ὅτι φρένα πᾶσιν ἔτερψε. 
\ \ \ Ὁ val 7 ir 7 3 > al 

καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, ἄναξ, ἴλαμαι δέ σ᾽ ἀοιδῇ 

ee + ee.’ \ n ete ΄ lhe a 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ Kal σεῖο Kal ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





ε 
45. ἔτερθον Τ᾽: ἔτερφϑον cet. 


β 
46. ὀμβάκχειος "ἢ (sc. ὁλκάκχειος) 


tAa 
48. λίςολιαι 


II et in margine ἵλαμαι: fAdcoua: ET: Afcoma: cet. (Aiccouai D): λίτομαι 


Barnes 





Hist. Num. p. 98 and 134). On a 
coin of the latter city Pan is seated upon 
a rock caressing a hare (dated by 
-Head 420-396 B.c.). Pan has also 
the λαγωβόλον, Roscher Lex. 1386. 

46. On the close connexion of Pan 
and Dionysus cf. Anth. Pal. vi. 154 (a 
dedication to Pan, Bacchus, and the 
Nymphs), 2b. 315 Πᾶνα φίλον Bpoptoro, 
scolium ap. Athen. (quoted on 22) Βρομίαις 
ὀπαδὲ νύμφαις, Lucian dial. deor. 22. 3 
ὁ Διόνυσος οὐδὲν ἐμοῦ ἄνευ ποιεῖν δύναται, 
ἀλλὰ ἑταῖρον καὶ θιασώτην πεποίηταί 
μὲ καὶ ἡγοῦμαι αὐτῷ τοῦ χοροῦ, Nonn. 
Dion. xliii. 10 Πὰν ἐμός (of Dionysus), 
v. ap. Euseb. P. £. v. 6 χρυσόκερως 
βλοσυροῖο Διωνύσου θεράπων dy and 
often. Pan and Dionysus were both 
“vegetation-spirits,” according to Frazer 
(Ο. B. ii. p. 291, ete.) ; but.as Dionysus 
was not a primitive Arcadian god like 
Pan, the connexion must have been a 
later development, due to the wild and 
orgiastic nature of the Dionysiac cult, 
which attracted such woodland deities 
as Pan and the Satyrs. 

nepiahAa: only here in the Homeric 
poems ; once in Pind. Pyth, xi. 8. 

47. The derivation from πᾶς is given 
by Plato Crat. 4088. The Orphic 
identification of Pan with the κόσμος 
(τὸ πᾶν) must have been caused by this 


etymology (Orph. h. xi. 1 κόσμοιο τὸ 


σύμπαν), although the Egyptian god — 


Mendes no doubt aided the conception 
(Roscher Pan als Allgott p. 56). In a 
similar spirit Hesiod explains Pandora 
ὅτι πάντες. . . δῶρον ἐδώρησαν (Op. 80). 
Another tradition made Pan the son of 
Hermes and Penelope, which may be due 
to the same etymology (Doric Πανελόπα, 
Mannhardt W. F. K. p. 128); the 
ancients disagreed whether this Penelope 
was a nymph or the wife of Odysseus. 
(see Roscher die Sagen p. 368, Lex. 1405). 
The schol. on Theocr. i. 3 combines the 
connexion with Penelope and the deriva- 
tion from πᾶς: υἱὸν Πηνελόπης 
πάντων τῶν μνηστήρων, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
λέγεσθαι καὶ Πᾶνα. The true etymology 
is generally assumed to be for Πάων, 
from A/pa, cf. mdouat, ποιμήν, pasco, 
Pales etc.; the termination is Arcadian, 
cf. ᾿Αλκμάν, “Epudv, Tlocoddy in that 
dialect (Roscher Lew. 1405). 

48. YAauai: so xxi. 5, ἵληθι xx. 8, 
xxiii. 4. For the verb used in taking 
leave of a deity cf. Theocr. xv. 143, Apoll. 
Arg. A 1773, Archer-Hind on Plat. 
Phaed. 954. The alternative λίσομαι is 
taken by Veitch Greek Verbs s.v. as a 
future ; however, we have the variant 
λίτομαι λίσομαι in Anth. Pal. v. 164. 
λίτομαι occurs in xvi, 5. 


καὶ ᾿ 


——— τ - 


XX 


HYMN TO HEPHAESTUS 


THE fact that Hephaestus and Athena were joined in a common 
cult at Athens, and (as far as is known) in no other Greek 
city, gives colour to Baumeister’s suggestion that this hymn is 
Athenian. The two deities were worshipped together as patrons 
of all arts and crafts; the shops of braziers and ironmongers 
were near the temple of Hephaestus, in which stood a statue of 
Athena (Paus. i. 14. 6), and the festival called Chalceia was 
sacred to both (see Frazer Jc. Harrison MW. ΤΠ. A. A. 119f.; 
Preller-Robert 1. p. 180 and 209). According to Plato (Critias 
109 c), Athena and Hephaestus, φιλοσοφίᾳ φιλοτεχνίᾳ τε ἐπὶ 
τὰ αὐτὰ ἐλθόντες, became joint patrons of Attica; cf. Solon 77. 
13 (quoted on 5) and other references in Farnell Cults i. p. 409 f. 
Athena was “Epyavy, the Worker; but in a wider sense she 
was the giver of all civilization; Hephaestus, the Fire-god and 
the divine smith, gave men the skill (κλυτόμητιν 1, κλυτο- 
τέχνην 5) which differentiated them from wild _ beasts. 
Aeschylus, indeed, attributes these gifts of civilization to 
Prometheus; but the importance of the Titan was mainly 
mythological; in practical cult Hephaestus appropriated most 
of the credit (see Sikes and Willson on Aesch. P.V. p. xix f.), 

But this aspect of Athena and Hephaestus was by no means 
exclusively Attic. Athena was the patron of arts in Homer 
(ἢ 61, v 78), and under titles such as “Epydvyn, Καλλίεργος, and 
Mayaviris, she was worshipped in many parts of Greece (Farnell 
Cults 1. p. 314f.). In Hesiod she instructs Pandora, the 
creation of Hephaestus, in weaving (Op. 60 f.); see further 
ἢ. Aphr. 12 f. We may therefore fairly look for Epic rather 
than Athenian influence in the mythology of this hymn. 
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XX 


Εἰς “Hoaicron 


Ἥφαιστον κλυτόμητιν ἀείδεο, Μοῦσα λίγεια, 
ἃ 2.2 / / > \ + 
ὃς μετ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίης γλαυκώπιδος ἀγλαὰ ἔργα 
> , > ὃ r EB / ὰ Ν / 
ἀνθρώπους ἐδίδαξεν ἐπὶ χθονὸς, of TO πάρος περ 
ἄντροις ναιετάασκον ἐν οὔρεσιν, Hite θῆρες. 
νῦν δὲ δ “Ἥφαιστον κλυτοτέχνην ἔργα δαέντες 5 
“- fa / 
ῥηϊδίως αἰῶνα τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν 
57 7, > \ / t 
εὔκηλοι διάγουσιν ἐνὶ σφετέροισι δόμοισιν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἵληθ᾽ “Ἥφαιστε: δίδου δ᾽ ἀρετήν τε καὶ ὄλβον. 





Τιτυτ8.---εοἰς Heaicton xD: εἷς TON HeaicTon 
φ φα » 
8. versum om. ET: add. in marg. Εἰ 


NaieTdeckon BI" 


1. Geiceo Franke 4. 





2. ἀγλαὰ ἔργα here=réxvas gener- 
ally ; cf. h. Aphr. 11 and 15. 

8 f. For ancient poetic accounts of the 
savage life of primitive man cf. Aesch. 
P. V. 446 f., Eur. Suppl. 201 f., fr. 582, 
Jr. ap. Nauck 898, Moschion fr. 7, Lucr. 
v. 933 f., Juv. xv. 151 f., etc. 

ἐπὶ yeonéc: the genitive is unusual 
in this phrase, where either χθονί or 
χθόνα would be regular, for ‘‘on (the 
whole) earth”; see Ebeling, s.v. ἐπί p. 
450, and note on xxv. 3. 
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5. ἔργα daéntec: cf. Solon fr. 13. 49 
ἄλλος ᾿Αθηναίης te καὶ Ἡφαίστου πολυ- 
τέχνεω | ἔργα δαείς, Theocr. xvii. 81 
βροτῶν ἔργα δαέντων, of civilized men. 

6. τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν, ‘‘ for the 
full year”; the adjective no doubt means 
properly ‘‘ bringing (the seasons) to com- 
pletion.” The phrase occurs in T 32, h. 
Ap. 348, and several times in the 
Odyssey, M. and R. on 6 86. 

8. For the ending cf. xv. 9. 





XXI 


Εἷς ᾿Απόλλωνα 


Φοῖβε, σὲ μὲν καὶ κύκνος ὑπὸ πτερύγων λίγ᾽ ἀείδει, 
ὄχθῃ ἐπιθρῴσκων ποταμὸν πάρα δινήεντα, 
/ / 
Πηνειόν" σὲ δ᾽ ἀοιδὸς ἔχων φόρμυγγα λίγειαν 
ἡδυεπὴς πρῶτόν τε καὶ ὕστατον αἰὲν ἀείδει. 
\ \ \ CA na 7 ir δέ ἘΠῚ ἢ δῆ 
καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, ἄναξ, ἵλαμαι δέ σ᾽ ἀοιδῃ. δ 





TitvLus.—eic ἀπόλλωνα “Ὁ: cic τὸν ἀπόλλωνα " 


Ilgen δ. ἵλαμαι ΠῸ» : ἵλασμκαι ET 


2. παρὰ libri: corr. 





1. ὑπὸ πτερύγων : cf. Arist. Av. 771 
(κύκνοι) συμμιγῆ βοὴν ὁμοῦ πτεροῖς κρέκοντες 
ἴακχον᾿ Ἀπόλλω. . . ὄχθῳ ἐφεζόμενοι παρ᾽ 
Ἕβρον ποταμόν. Clearly Aristophanes 
means that the voice (βοήν) of the swan 
blended (συμμιγῆ) with the accompani- 
ment of the flapping wing. This sense 
would suit ὑπό, which is used from 
Hesiod onwards for ‘‘accompanying” 
music ; see exx. in L. and S. s.v. A 5. 
But it was commonly believed that the 
swan’s ‘‘song”’ was made by the noise of 
the actual wings: cf. Pratin. ap. Athen. 
617 © οἷά τε κύκνον ἄγοντα ποικιλόπτερον 
μέλος, Anacr. vii. 8 ἅτε τις κύκνος 
Καύστρῳ | ποικίλον πτεροῖσι μέλπων | 
ἀνέμῳ σύναυλος ἠχῇ. ὑπὸ πτερύγων there- 
ἰοτοξε πτερύγεσσι, rather than inter vola- 
tum, as Ebeling explains (s.v. πτέρυξ) ; cf. 
h. Pan 15 δονάκων ὕπο, which = δόναξι, as 
Pan could not sing while piping. The 
music of the swan’s wings may have beena 
conception due to a similar (and correct) 
belief that the cicala’s or grasshopper’s 
‘*song” was caused by the wings: Hes. 
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Op. 583 καταχεύετ᾽ ἀοιδὴν πυκνὸν ὑπὸ 
πτερύγων, imitated by Alcaeus fr. 59; 
cf. Anth. Pal. vii. 192. 1 and 4, 194. 1, 
195. 4, 197. 2, 200. 1. 

Gemoll’s view, that the passage in 
Aristophanes, quoted above, is the origin 
of the present line, is most unlikely. 

References to the swan’s song are 
collected by Voss Myth. Br. ii. p. 112, 
and Thompson Greek Birds p. 104 f. 
Aelian (V. H. i. 14) is incredulous. 

3. Πηνειόν : a literary reference to 
one of the places famed for the cult of 
Apollo. In the same connexion Aristo- 
phanes (/.c.) mentions the Hebrus, Calli- 
machus (h. Del. 249) Pactolus and Delos, 
Moschus (id. iii. 14) the Strymon, etc. 

4, πρῶτόν τε καὶ ὕστατον : 1.6. “all 
his song is of thee.” In xxix. 5 πρώτῃ 
πυμάτῃ te the meaning is different. 
With the present passage cf. I 97 ἐν σοὶ 
μὲν λήξω, σέο δ᾽ ἄρξομαι (imitated by 
Verg. οἰ. viii. 11), Hes. Theog. 34, 48, 
Jr. 152, Theoer. xvii. 3, ἢ. i. 18, Aratus 
14, 


XXII 


HYMN TO POSEIDON 


THE hymn appears to be rather a prayer for safety at sea (ef. 7) 
than an ordinary prelude, although the phrase ἄρχομ᾽ ἀείδειν 
suggests a rhapsodist. It should be compared with Hom. Ep. vi, 
which, however, is more personal in tone, and refers to a special 
occasion, whereas πλώουσιν ἄρηγε may be quite general. 
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XXII 


Εἰς Mloceidana 


3 ᾽ 
Αμφὶ Ποσειδάωνα, θεὸν μέγαν, ἄρχομ ἀείδειν, 
γαίης κινητῆρα καὶ ἀτρυγέτοιο θαλάσσης, 
/ [7 ee fal \ > ᾽ὔ » 3 / 
πόντιον, ὅς θ᾽ ᾿“Ελικῶνα καὶ εὐρείας ἔχει Αἰγάς. 
διχθά τοι, “Evvociyare, θεοὶ τιμὴν ἐδάσαντο, 
ἵππων te ὃμητῆρ᾽ ἔμεναι, σωτῆρά τε νηῶν. 5 
χαῖρε, Ἰ]οσείδαον γαιήοχε, κυανοχαῖτα, 
Kal, μάκαρ, εὐμενὲς ἦτορ ἔχων πλώουσιν ἄρηγε. 





TITULUS.—eic ποςειδῶνα xD: cic τὸν ποςειϑδῶνα p 
3. Ἑλίκην Te Martin || αἰγὰς ed. pr.: afrac libri 6. 


econ Hermann 
ποςειδάων N 


1. ϑεῶν p: μέγαν 





1. Gui: see on vii. 1. 

8. Ἑλικῶνα : cf. Υ 404 ἙἙλικώνιον ἀμφὶ 
ἄνακτα. Commentators, both ancient 
and modern, have doubted whether the 
adjective refers to Helice in Achaea, or 
to Helicon, the Boeotian mountain. 
Aristarchus (ap. #. M. 547. 16) takes 
the latter view, ἀπὸ Ἑλικῶνος. . . ἐπεὶ 
ἡ Βοιωτία ὅλη ἱερὰ Ποσειδῶνος ; the schol. 
A on YT 1.6. prefers Helice, and this is 
strongly supported by Θ 203, where 
Helice and Aegae are mentioned together 
as sacred to Poseidon (for Helice cf. B 
574, for Aegae N 21). The two towns 
were close neighbours on the Corinthian 
gulf. Leaf on T /.c., comparing this 
passage, suggests that Helicon was another 
form of Helice, and distinct from the 
Boeotian mountain. There is, however, 
no authority for Helicon=Helice. The 
proper epic adjective from Helice would 
presumably be Ῥλικήϊος (see E. M. L.c.); 
it is, however, possible that the author of 
¥ intended Helice, but used the wrongly 
formed Ἑλικώνιος which had a familiar 


sound ; the hymn-writer translated the 
adjective into Ἑλικῶνα, regardless of Θ 
203 ; so Hom. Zp. vi. 2 εὐρυχόρου μεδέων 
ἠδὲ ζαθέου Ἑλικῶνος (of Poseidon), a 
passage which disposes of Martin’s Ἑλίκην 
re here. In later times the worship of 
Heliconian Poseidon was connected with 
Helice (see Paus. vii. 24. 5 f., Strabo 
384); the cult was also famous among 
the Ionians at Panionium (Herod. i. 148), 
and at Athens (Frazer on Paus. /.¢., 
Harrison M. M. A. A. p. 231). Helice 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 373 
B.C. For Poseidon Ἑλικώνιος cf. Ditten- 
berger Sylloge 603, 637. 

5. Poseidon, as horse-tamer and saviour 
of ships, is akin to the Dioscuri (see 
XXxXiil). 

7. Hermann’s Orpheum audire videaris 
is rightly refuted by Baumeister; the 
hymn is ‘‘ Homeric” in spirit, although 
the language of this line suggests Orph. h. 
Ixiv. 12 f. ἀλλά, μάκαρ. .. εὐμενὲς ἦτορ 
ἔχων (quoted by Gemoll). 
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Ἢ 


XXIII 


HYMN TO ZEUS 


In this hymn Baumeister sees Orphic influence, comparing 
Orph. h. \xii. 2 (of Δίκη), ἣ καὶ Ζηνὸς ἄνακτος ἐπὶ θρόνον 
ἱερὸν ἵζει, | οὐρανόθεν καθορῶσα βίον θνητῶν πολυφύλων. But 
the close connexion of Zeus with Dike or Themis is frequent in 
Greek poetry, and this hymn appears to be not less “ Homeric ” 
than its predecessors (xx—xxil). 

The introduction of Themis gives the keynote of the hymn ; 
the poet entreats for the favour of Zeus, the god of Law and 
Righteousness. For the Homeric conception of Themis see 
O 87,4, 868. Her relation with Zeus is prominent in later 
myth and cult. In Hesiod (Zheog. 901) she is the wife of Zeus ; 
ef. Pind. fr. 30 (this was the Theban belief; cf. Paus. ix. 25. 4). 
At Aegina she was worshipped as Διὸς ξενίου πάρεδρος, Pind. 
Ol. vili. 21 (the title πάρεδρος is applied by Bacchyl. xi. 51 to 
Hera as the wife of Zeus). Cf. also Aesch. Supp. 360, Soph. £7. 
1064; Preller-Robert i.” p. 475 f. 

It is a question whether Themis is here the wife or merely 
the adviser of Zeus. In the latter case her position would 
be similar to that of Dike in Hesiod, who sits by the side 
of Zeus and complains when men work injustice (Hes. Op. 258, 
ef. Orph. h. lxii quoted above). But the passage in the Zheogony 
and the language in line 3 suggest the former interpretation. 
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XXIII 


Eic Ata 


Ζῆνα θεῶν τὸν ἄριστον ἀείσομαι ἠδὲ μέγιστον, 
4 
εὐρύοπα, κρείοντα, τελεσφόρον, ὅς Te Θέμιστι 
2 \ ξ ΄ \ LawA > 7, 
ἐγκλιδὸν ἑζομένῃ πυκινοὺς ὀάρους ὀαρίζει. 
σ΄. ᾽ ἣν τ Ὰ / 4 J 
ἵληθ᾽, εὐρύοπα Kpovidn, κύδιστε, μέγιστε. 





TiruLus.—eic ὕπατον KponioHN x: εἷς ὕπατον κρονίϑην ἢ dia D: 


fa p 2. ϑέμιτι libri: corr. Barnes 


εἷς TON 





2. τελεσφόρον, the ‘‘fulfiller”; the 
exact sense of this word varies according 
to the τέλος required in each context ; it 
is applied to Μοῖρα, Aesch. P. V. 511, to 
Dike, Soph. 4j. 1390, to Gaea, Ditten- 
berg C. 1. G. (Septentr.) i. 2452. Here, 
as Zeus is closely connected with Themis, 
the τέλος must be the fulfilment of 
Law or Justice; cf. τέλειος L. and 8. 
s.V. i. 

Oéuicri: the unmetrical Θέμιτι is prob- 
ably due to the ligature o7, often in good 
minuscule mistaken for7. The schol. on 


Pind. Οἱ. x. 28 expressly read the form 
in O 87, where there is no trace in the 
Homeric ss. 

3. ἐγκλιϑόν : bending towards, or lean- 
ing on, Zeus. The editors compare 
Apoll. Arg. A790, T 1008, of looking 
‘*askance” or aside. 

édpouc: in early epic the word and 
its cognates do not necessarily imply the 
talk of lovers; cf. N 291, P 227, τ 179, 
h. Herm. 170; but they are often used 
in that connexion; Ξ 216, X 126, h. 
Aplir. 249, h. Herm. 68. 


XXIV 


HYMN TO HESTIA 


HeEstTIA is here invoked to make her home, with Zeus, in a 
building, the nature of which cannot be determined. According 
to Baumeister, it was probably a private house or a palace, in 
which rhapsodists recited epic at a feast. But there is weight 
in Gemoll’s criticism, that Hestia and Zeus would not be invoked 
into a private house with so much solemnity. The occasion is 
rather to be sought in the dedication of a temple. 

No stress can be laid on the words Πυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέῃ, which 
certainly need not imply that the hymn was Delphian; the 
reference is, as often, literary, being due to the fame of Hestia’s 
connexion with Delphi and the Pythian Apollo. There was a 
Hearth at Delphi in the Prytaneum, at which a perpetual fire 
was kept up by widows (see references in Frazer on Paus. viii. 
53. 9). The allusion in the present passage is, however, te a 
hearth actually in the temple at Delphi, which is frequently 
mentioned ; cf. Aesch. Choeph. 10388; Hum. 282; Soph. 0. τὰ 
965; Kur. Jon 462; Paus. x. 24. 4 dt 

In view of the ati style, many commentators believe it 
to be a fragment from a longer hymn; Matthiae marks a lacuna 
after 3. A lacuna is also probable after 4; but we need not 
suppose that the original form of the hymn was widely different 
from the present tradition. 
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XXIV 


Εἰς ‘Ectian 


‘Eotin, ἥ τε ἄνακτος ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο 
na / 
Πυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέῃ ἱερὸν δόμον ἀμφυιπολεύεις, 
αἰεὶ σῶν πλοκάμων. ἀπολείβεται ὑγρὸν ἔλαιον" 
/ 

ἔρχεο τόνδ᾽ ava οἶκον, ἐπέρχεο θυμὸν ἔχουσα 

\ \ , 4 OS eos! τὰν ᾽ a 
σὺν Διὶ μητιόεντι" χάριν ὃ ἅμ᾽ ὄπασσον ἀοιδῇ. 5 





TiruLus—eic ἑστίαν xD: cic THN ἑστίαν Ὁ 


4, énépyeo] énHea aut ἐΐφρονα 


Barnes: énepréa Ilgen: énépyeo eduenéouca Schneidewin: énepréa seu evepréa 


Matthiae: ἐπίφρονα Gemoll 


5. versum in textu omissum add. in margine E 





1. “Ectin: for the form see on ἡ. Aphr. 
22 (Solmsen p. 213f.). Ἱστίη is of 
course correct for true Ionic ; but the 
pseudo-Ionic Ἑστίη (influenced by the 
common ‘Eoria) may be allowed to stand 
in the present hymn, and in xxix. 
Compare ἱστίη in the Odyssey with 
ἐφέστιος, y 234, ἡ 248, ψ 55. 

2. Cf. orac. ed. Hendess 32. 2 Πυθώ 
τ᾿ ἠγαθέην (quoted by Ephorus) and 
45. 1 ὃς ἐμὸν δόμον ἀμφιπολεύει. ἠγάθεος 
is common with Πυθώ ; cf. 6 80, Hes. 
Theog. 499, ἸΤυθοῖ ἐν ἠγαθέῃ, Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 77, Bacchyl. iii. 62, v. 41. 

8. ἀπολείβεται ὑγρὸν EAaiIon=7 107 
(also with genitive). For the trans- 
ference of the Greek use of unguents to 
the gods the editors compare Callim. 
h. Ap. 38f. ai δὲ κόμαι θυόεντα πέδῳ 
λείβουσιν ἔλαια" | οὐ λίπος ᾿Απόλλωνος 
ἀποστάζουσιν ἔθειραι, | ἀλλ’ αὐτὴν πανά- 
κειαν. It is improbable that the present 
passage suggested itself to Callimachus, 
who at all events gives a less material 
significance to the oil (as πανάκειαν). 

The line is abrupt and frigid, unless 
there was some peculiar propriety in the 
mention of the oil. Baumeister thinks 
that the reference may be to an actual 
statue of Hestia, which was sprinkled 
with oil by the worshippers. Oil was 
often poured on sacred stones ; cf. Paus. 
x. 24. 6, Lucian Alexand. 30, Apul. 
Flor. 1. 1 ete. In the case of a statue, 
a dressing of oil was part of the κόσμος, 
like the daswation with jewels ete. ; cf. 
Artemid. oneir. ii. 33 θεῶν ἀγάλματα... 


ἀλείφειν. There were statues of Hestia 
(e.g. in the Prytaneum at Athens Paus. 
i. 18. 3), but as a rule her cult was ani- 
conic, at least in early times. Possibly 
the line is merely an anthropomorphic 
description of a sacred hearth or lamp, 
which maintained a perpetual oil-fed 
flame (ale), Probably every Greek city 
had a perpetual fire in its Prytaneum ; 
this was sometimes in a lamp (Theocr. 
xxx. 36, Athen. xv. 700 D; see Frazer 
on Paus. vili. 53. 9 and his article in 
J. P. xiv. p. 145 f.). 

4, énépyeo euudn Exouca: since θυμὸν 
ἔχουσα is meaningless, at least in regard 
to Hestia, an epithet to θυμόν must be 
supplied ; cf. h. Aphr. 102 (εὔφρονα), 
vii. 49 (caddpova), xxii. 7 (εὐμενὲς ἦτορ 
ἔχων) etc. It is usual to assume that 
ἐπέρχεο is corrupt, and conceals éi@pova 
or the like. As the adjective in this 
formulaic expression seems regularly to 
precede θυμόν, very probably this view 
is correct. On the other hand érépxeo 
would be sound, if a lacuna were made 
after the line. The repetition of the 
verb has force, and the compound follow- 
ing the simple verb has many parallels 
(Soph. 7. 850, Eur. Iph. T. 984, Arist. 
Ran. 369, Anth. Pal. v. 161. 3 οἴὔχομ᾽ 
ἔρωτος ὄλωλα διοίχομαι. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Σύβαρις quotes εὐδαίμων, DuBapira, wavev- 
δαίμων σὺ μὲν αἰεί). 

5. χάριν 0’ ἅμ᾽ Smaccon ἀοιδῇ : the 
words do not necessarily imply that a 
rhapsody isto follow; Gemoll remarks that 
ἀοιδῃ may refer to the present hymn. 
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XXV 


HYMN TO THE MUSES AND APOLLO 


THE prelude is a mere cento from Hesiod: 1 is suggested by 
Theog. 1, 2—5 = Theog. 94—97, while 6 is modelled on Theog. 104. 
The old view, that the lines Zheog. 94 f. are borrowed from the 
hymn, is no longer entertained. It is rightly pointed out that 
ἐκ δὲ Διὸς βασιλῆες is motiveless in the hymn, while it is quite 
suitable to the context of the Theogony. But although later 
than Hesiod, the abstract was doubtless made in ancient times, 
for purposes of epic recitation (cf. 6, 7). Guttmann’s arguments 
for his theory of Byzantine compilation are worthless (see Gemoll 
p. 346). 

For references to the joint worship of Apollo and the Muses 
see on h, Herm. 450. 
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XX V 
Eic Μούςεας καὶ "Ἀπόλλωνα 


Μουσάων ἄρχωμαι ᾿Απόλλωνός τε Διός τε" 
ἐκ γὰρ Μουσάων καὶ ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος 
v > \ ” > \ \ \ / 
ἄνδρες ἀοιδοὶ ἔασιν ἐπὶ χθονὶ καὶ κιθαρισταί, 
fol > a 
ἐκ δὲ Διὸς βασιλῆες: ὁ δ᾽ ὄλβιος, ὅν τινα Μοῦσαι 
7 ε > \ / es > / 
φίλωνται" γλυκερή οἱ ἀπὸ στόματος ῥέει αὐδή. 5 
/ 
χαίρετε, τέκνα Διός, καὶ ἐμὴν τιμήσατ᾽ ἀοιδήν᾽ 
> δ ἃ CU Yue / Ga n 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ὑμέων τε Kal ἄλλης μνήσομ ἀοιδῆς. 





ΤΊτυ 5. --- εἰς κούςας καὶ ἀπόλλωνα xD: εἰς μούςας ἀπόλλωνα καὶ dia p 
1, ἄρχομαι libri: corr. Stephanus 2. ἐκ γάρ τοι Moucéoon schol. Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 313, Nem. iii. 1, qui hos-duo vv., incertum utrum ex Hesiodo Theog. 94, 95 an 
ex hymno, citat. 8. χϑόνα Hes. Theog. 95 δ. φιλεῦνται plerique codd. Hes. 
Theog. 97 





3. ἐπὶ yeoni: in Hesiod ἐπὶ χθόνα; 69, A. Dem. 305. The dative ἐπὶ χθονί 
for the accusative in Hesiod οἵ, Theog. is commoner, A 88 etc. Even ἐπὶ χθονός 
187, Op. 11; it is also Homeric, asin y [15 found in xx. ὃ. 

371 (especially in the Odyssey); h. Ap. 
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XXVI 
HYMN TO DIONYSUS 


THE occasion for this hymn was no doubt some festival of 
Dionysus; the singer hopes to be present for many successive 
years. It can hardly have been recited at the Brauronia, as 
Baumeister supposes, for this festival was held every four years, 
whereas ἐς ὥρας naturally implies an annual rite (see on 12), 
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XXVI 


Eic Διόνυςεον 


/ / 
Κισσοκόμην Διόνυσον ἐρίβρομον ἄρχομ᾽ ἀείδειν, 
Ζηνὸς καὶ Σεμέλης ἐρικυδέος ἀγλαὸν υἱόν, 
ἃ 
ὃν τρέφον ἠὕΐκομοι νύμφαι παρὰ πατρὸς ἄνακτος 
/ 
δεξάμεναι κόλποισι καὶ ἐνδυκέως ἀτίταλλον 
Νύσης ἐν γυάλοις" ὁ δ᾽ ἀέξετο πατρὸς ἕκητι 5 
ἄντρῳ ἐν εὐώδει μεταρίθμιος ἀθανάτοισιν. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ τόνδε θεαὶ πολύυμνον ἔθρεψαν, 
ὃ} ῇ ,ὔ δι / 3 ΄ 
ἢ τότε φοιτίζεσκε καθ ὑλήεντας ἐναύλους, 
” \ / / ες ἣν, ἐδ Bo 
κισσῷ καὶ δάφνῃ πεπυκασμένος" αἱ δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἕποντο 
> a 
νύμφαι, ὁ δ᾽ ἐξηγεῖτο: βρόμος δ᾽ ἔχεν ἄσπετον ὕλην. 10 





TiruLvus.—eic διόνυςον xD: εἷς τὸν θιόνυςον p 


Barnes || ero II punctis praefixis 


δ. nuccue libri: corr. 


10. ἄσπετος coni. Baumeister 





1, kiccok6uHN: of Dionysus inser. gr. 
imed. (Ross) 135, of a Satyr Anth. Pad. 
vi. 56.1. Cf. κισσοχαίτης Ecphant. /r. 
8, Pratin. fr. 1. 42, Delphic paean (B. 
C. H. xix. 147). On the ivy in con- 
nexion with Dionysus see Roscher Lez. 
i. 1060. 

Διόνυςον : the ‘‘ Attic” form for the 
epic Διώνυσος (except A 325). For the 
various forms see Preller-Robert i. p. 
664. Inthe hymns Διώνυσ᾽ occurs in ἢ. 
i. 20, while the author of A. vii is in- 
different (Διώνυσον 1, Διόνυσος ἐρίβρομος, 
as here, δθ). 

ἐρίβρολιον ; as Βρόμιος (a title confined 
to poetry). 


3. For the nurses of Dionysus (Aw- 
νύσοιο τιθῆναι Z 132) cf. Preller-Robert 
i.? p. 663, and Roscher Lew. (s.v. “ Maina- 
den’”’) ii, 2244, 


5. Nucuc: see on A. i. 8. 


6. ἄντρῳ ἐν εὐώδει : see on h. Herm. 
231. 

7. τόνϑε : for τόν γε in Homer (Her- 
mann). 

8. porrizecxe: only in late epic (Apoll. 
Arg. Τ' 54, Callim. fr. 148). 


10. ἄσπετον UAHN=B 455; the 
emendation ἄσπετος is therefore to be 
rejected. 
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TMNOI OMHPIKOI 


XXVI 


a f 
καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, πολυστάφυλ᾽ ὦ Διόνυσε" 
3 a 
δὸς δ᾽ ἡμᾶς χαίροντας és ὥρας αὖτις ἱκέσθαι, 
2 ? an J τ φύ ον > \ \ 2 / 
ἐκ δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ὡράων εἰς τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐνιαυτούς. 





11, πολυοστάφυλ᾽ : not elsewhere of 
Dionysus. For the order of the words 
see on h. Ap. 14. 

12. ϑὸς δ᾽ ἡμιᾶς χαίροντας : so in the 
paean to Asclepius (Ziebarth Comm. 
Philol. Monach. 1891, p. 1, v. 15) δὸς δ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς χαίροντας ὁρᾶν φάος ἠελίοιο. 

ἐς ὥρας : Baumeister tries to prove 
that this phrase does not necessarily 
imply ‘‘for a year.” Ince 185 εἰς ὥρας 
may be indefinite “as the seasons come,” 
but generally a definite year seems in- 
tended. Gemoll compares Plato Zp. vii. 
p. 346 μένε... τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τοῦτον, εἰς 
δὲ ὥρας ἄπιθι. Add (for Attic) Arist. 
Thesm. 950 ἐκ τῶν ὡρῶν els τὰς ὥρας 


‘‘vear in, year out,” Nub. 562, Ran. 
381, and (for other dialects) Theoer, xv. 
74 els ὥρας x#rera, ‘‘for next year and 
ever,” a passage similar to the present. 
For the idiom generally οἵ, Plutarch 
Lycurg. 6 ὥρας ἐξ ὥρας, Isyllus in C. 7, 
Pel. et Ins. i. 950 B 25 ὥραις ἐξ ὡρῶν 
νόμον ἀεὶ τόνδε σέβοντας, Theocr. xviii. 15 
κεὶς ἔτος ἐξ ἔτεος, Aeschines i. 63 χρόνους 
ἐκ χρόνων, Anth. Pal. xii. 107 εἰς ὥρας 
αὖθις ἄγοιτε. 

18, εἷς τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐνιαυτούο : so 
inscr. Dittenberger Sylloge 607 εβοησεν 
o δημος" πολλοῖς ετεσι Tous νεωκορους ; 70. 
737. This is the modern R. C. Latin 
‘*ad multos annes.” 





XX VII 


HYMN TO ARTEMIS 


THE hymn to Artemis, which gives a pleasing picture of the 
youthful goddess returning from the chase to take part in the 
dance at Delphi, seems to belong to a good period. The 
writer was almost certainly influenced by the hymn to Apollo; 
Gemoll compares lines 5 f. with the opening scene of that 
hymn, and 15 ἢ with ἡ. Ap. 1891. It does not, however, follow 
as a matter of course that the writer knew the hymn to Apollo 
as an undivided document, for he might have borrowed from two 
separate hymns. The prelude may have been used at Delphi, 
where portions of ancient poetry, bearing on Delphi and the god, 
were recited (Dittenberger Sylloge 663); but it is very possible 
that the scene at that place (13 ἢ.) is simply introduced for 
literary effect. 
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XXVIT 


Εἷς "Ἄρτελιν 


Αρτεμιν ἀείδω χρυσηλάκατον κελαδεινήν, 
παρθένον αἰδοίην, ἐλαφηβόλον, ἰοχέαιραν, 
αὐτοκασιγνήτην χρυσαόρου ᾿Απόλλωνος, 
ἣ κατ᾽ ὄρη σκιόεντα καὶ ἄκριας ἠνεμοέσσας 
ἄγρῃ τερπομένη παγχρύσεα τόξα τιταίνει, 5 
πέμπουσα στονόεντα βέλη" τρομέει δὲ κάρηνα 
ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων, ἰαχεῖ δ᾽ ἔπι δάσκιος ὕλη 
δεινὸν ὑπὸ κλαγγῆς θηρῶν, φρίσσει δέ τε γαῖα 
/ 5 / ς δ΄, δὲ 9 δ 
πόντος T ἰχθυόεις" ἡ δ᾽ ἄλκιμον ἦτορ ἔχουσα 
/ 5 / lal 3 / 7 
πάντῃ ἐπιστρέφεται, θηρῶν ὀλέκουσα γενέθλην. 10 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν τερφθῇ θηροσκόπος ἰοχέαιρα, 
2 / \ / 3 > 4 , 
εὐφρήνῃ δὲ νόον, χαλάσασ᾽ εὐκαμπέα τόξα 
ἔρχεται ἐς μέγα δῶμα κασυγνήτοιο φίλοιο, 





TiruLus.—eic ἄρτεμιν xD: εἷς τὴν ἄρτεμιν p 
Hermann || émddcxioc libri: corr. Hermann (ἐπὶ Stephanus) 
Barnes: νευρῶν Ruhnken: κήλων Slothower 


META KACIFNHTOIO 2} 


4. ὄρεα Ilgen 7. idye 
8. θηρῶν] τόξων 


11. ϑηροκτόνοα Barnes 18. 





1. ypucHAGKaToNn κελαθεινηΗ͂Ν : see on 
h. Aphr. 16. 

2. mapeénon: the common Greek 
conception of Artemis (as ‘‘ Queen and 
Huntress, chaste and fair”) is here 
brought out, bnt παρθένον probably also 
suggests the youth of Artemis; it need 
not refer to her cult-name Παρθένος, as 
in xxviii. 2 of Athena. 

ἐλαφηβόλον : not Homeric as a 
title of Artemis; on the epithet see 
Farnell Cults ii. p. 4383; cf. Anacr. i. 
1, Soph. Trach. 214. 

4. ὄρη: for the late form cf. Μουσῶν 
15. 

5. Grp τερπομένη : as ἀγροτέρα ; cf. 
ᾧ 470 πότνια θηρῶν, |" Apreyus ἀγροτέρη, 


ᾧ 105 τερπομένη κάπροισι καὶ ὠκείῃς 
ἐλάφοισιν.. On the title ἀγροτέρα see 
references in Farnell Cults p. 562f., and 
add to his list Bacchyl. v. 128. 

παγχρύςεα : of the chariot of Artemis, 
ix. 4. 

τόξα τιταίνει : cf. ἢ. Ap. 4. 

7. ἰαχεῖ: for the form see on ἦ. 
Dem. 20, 

8. KAarrfic eHp@n: cf. xiv. 4. 

11. expockénoc: of Artemis, Bacchyl. 
xi. 107. 

13 f. The lines do not prove that the 
writer had any idea of a common cult 
of Apollo and Artemis at Delphi. The 
goddess simply visits her brother to take 
part in the chorus of Muses and Graces 
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EIC APTEMIN 
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> [οἱ n 
Φοίβου ᾿Απόλλωνος, Δελφῶν és πίονα δῆμον, 
Μουσῶν καὶ Χαρίτων καλὸν χορὸν ἀρτυνέουσα. 15 
ἔνθα κατακρεμάσασα παλίντονα τόξα καὶ ἰοὺς 
ἡγεῖται, χαρίεντα περὶ χροὶ κόσμον ἔχουσα, 
> / ,ὔ ε ᾽ > / OF) Se ΕΝ 
ἐξάρχουσα χορούς" ai δ᾽ ἀμβροσίην ὄπ᾽ ἰεῖσαι 
Ε n \ ᾽ὔ ς / a 
ὑμνεῦσιν Λητὼ καλλίσφυρον, ὡς τέκε παῖδας 
ἀθανάτων βουλῇ τε καὶ ἔργμασιν ἔξοχ᾽ ἀρίστους. 20 
χαίρετε, τέκνα Διὸς καὶ Λητοῦς ἠῦὐκόμοιο' 
> ee ΜΝ ε / \ BA / 3 > n 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ὑμέων τε καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





14. eic ΌΝ 
22. te om. libri: add. Barnes 


18. ἐξανέχουςα Pierson || ἄμβροτον Sccan ἰεῖσαι Hermann 





(see ix Introd. and 7b. note 5). Artemis, 
however, has some connexion with 
Delphi, although she is not mentioned 
in the earliest myths of the oracle and 
temple. This connexion gave her the 
cult-names Δελφινία (Attica, Thessaly) 
and, in imperial times, Πυθίη (Miletus). 
At Delphi itself, as Farnell (Cults ii. p. 
467) remarks, we have few traces of her 
cult; an inscr. (379 B.c.) records an 
Amphictyonic oath to Apollo, Leto, and 
Artemis (C. J. G. 1688), and slaves 
(? female) were sometimes emancipated 
in the name of Apollo and Artemis 
(Collitz Dial. Inschr. 1810). The eastern 
pediment of the Delphian temple re- 
presented Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and 
the Muses, but no trace of this sculpture 
has been discovered. 

In extant art, the most familiar re- 


presentation of Artemis at Delphi is the 
archaistic relief in the Villa Albani. In 
this Artemis stands by Leto, while Nike 
pours a libation to Apollo as Citharoedus. 
The Delphian temple in the background 
gives a setting to the scene. In the 
majority of representations of the two 
deities the connexion is simply mytho- 
login with no bearing on the Delphian 
cult. 

15. The Muses and Graces take the 
place, at Delphi, of the nymphs who 
usually accompany Artemis (ζ 105). 
The passage may have been suggested 
by h. Ap. 189-206, where the scene is 
on Olympus. 


16. Of. h. Ap. 8. 


20. €pruacin: first in Hes. Op, 801, 
xxix. 12, xxxii. 19. 


3 


XXVIII 


HYMN TO ATHENA 


TuE style of this hymn is so similar to that of the preceding, that 


Gemoll confidently attributes both to the same composer. For 


coincidences of language he points to 3, 10 in this hymn (see 


notes). More striking is the fact that the influence of the hymn 
to Apollo is probably to be seen here, as in the hymn to Artemis. 
Gemoll compares 15 with h. Ap. 7, and 16 with h. Ap. 12. 
According to the earliest detailed version of the myth (Hes. 
Theog. 886-900), Zeus swallowed Metis, who was already 
pregnant with Athena. The goddess then sprang from the head 
of Zeus (2b. 924-926). Hesiod says nothing of the agency of 
Hephaestus (or other god who assisted Zeus') nor of an armed 
Athena. The schol. on Apoll. Avg. A 1310 remarks that 
Stesichorus (whose poem is lost) first mentioned the panoply of 
the goddess at her birth. The scholiast passes over the hymn, 
of whose existence he was probably unaware, as he could hardly 
have had enough critical acumen to place a “Homeric” hymn 
later than the time of Stesichorus. The myth next appears in 
Pindar (Ol. vii. 38), who describes the agency of Hephaestus, 
and the terror of Heaven and Earth at the loud cry of Athena. 
For later accounts of the birth see Pauly-Wissowa s.v. “Athena” 
1895 ἢ; Farnell Cults 1, p. 280f, and (from the “anthropo- 
logical” standpoint) Lang Myth Ritual and Religion ii. p. 242 f. 
It seems clear that the mention of the panoply, which is elaborated 
in the hymn (5, 6, and 15), is not part of the primitive myth; 
but this early became prominent in literature and art (cf. Luc. 
dial. deor. 8: Philostr. imag. ii. 27). On archaic vases, down to 
the time of Pheidias, the usual type represents Zeus as sitting 


1 As Prometheus, Eur. Jon 452. 
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in the midst of gods, while Athena, a small armed figure, issues 
from his head (see vases in Brit. Mus, B 147, 218, 244, 421, 
E 15, 410). Pheidias probably represented Athena as already 
born, either standing by the side of Zeus, or moving away from 
him, as in the well-known relief at Madrid (reproduced by 
Baumeister Denkm. fig. 172, and Frazer on Paus. i. 24. 5, where 
references to the recent literature on the subject are given). See 
Gardner Handbook Gk. Sculpture ii. p. 279 f. 


U 


XXVIII 


Εἷς "AeHNGN 


5 
Παλλάδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίην, κυδρὴν θεόν, ἄρχομ᾽ ἀείδειν, 
ὴ μ 

γλαυκῶπιν, πολύμητιν, ἀμείλιχον ἦτορ ἔχουσαν, 
παρθένον αἰδοίην, ἐρυσίπτολιν, ἀλκήεσσαν, 
Τριτογενῆ, τὴν αὐτὸς ἐγείνατο μητίετα Ζεὺς 
σεμνῆς ἐκ κεφαλῆς, πολεμήϊα τεύχε ἔχουσαν' 5 
χρύσεα παμφανόωντα" σέβας δ᾽ ἔχε πάντας ὁρῶντας 
> 7 ς \ 4 \ > / 
ἀθανάτους. ἡ δὲ πρόσθεν Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο 
ἐσσυμένως ὥρουσεν ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτοιο καρήνου, 
σείσασ᾽ ὀξὺν ἄκοντα: μέγας δ᾽ ἐλελίζετ᾽ "Ολυμπος 
δεινὸν ὑπὸ Bpluns γλαυκώπιδος, ἀμφὶ δὲ γαῖα 10 





TiruLus.—eic GexnGn wD: eic THN GeHNGN p 


4. Tpirorenéa Barnes 10. 


ὑπ᾽ ὀμβρίμης 2D: ὑπ᾽ ὀβρίμης cet.: ὑπὸ Bpiuy corr. Ruhnken: βρίμης Ilgen 





2. ἀμείλιχον ATop €youcan=I 572 (of 
Erinnys). 

3. παρθένον αἰϑοίην : 
XXvil. 2. 

€pucinToAin : see on xi. 1. 

4. TprrorenA: Barnes’ Tprroyevéa is 
unnecessary in this hymn; so τεύχη 15 
(but τεύχε᾽ 5); cf. xxvii. 4. The form 
Τριτογενής is not Homeric. 

αὐτός: cf. E 880 ἐπεὲ αὐτὸς éyelvao 
παῖδ᾽ ἀΐδηλον (the only reference in 
Homer to the birth of Athena); Hes. 
Theog. 924 αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐκ κεφαλῆς γλαυκώ- 
πιδα γείνατ᾽ ᾿Αθήνην. Cf. h. Ap. 814, 
829. 

7. mpéceen: proleptic; ‘‘she sprang 
before Zeus, from his immortal head” ; 
Διός is to be taken both with πρόσθεν 
and xapjvov. The poet may have had 
in mind representations of the scene 
after the type of the Madrid relief (see 
Introd.). The actual process of the birth 
is not described; and this, as Gemoll 


of Artemis, 


notes, may account for the omission of 
Hephaestus with his axe. 

9 f. For the terror of all Nature at the 
birth cf. Pind. OJ. vii. 38 Οὐρανὸς δ᾽ 
ἔφριξέ νιν καὶ Tata μάτηρ. The upheaval 
of Nature is simply due to this stupendous 
scene. Later Greek rationalists gave a 
physical explanation of Athena’s birth, 
and some modern mythologists (of the 
school of Preller, Max Miiller, and 
Roscher) interpret Athena as a personi- 
fication of thunder or lightning, or some 
other natural phenomenon; but it is 
certain that Hesiod, Pindar, and the 
hymn-writer have no idea of reading a 
physical interpretation into the myth 
(see Farnell d.c.). Compare the fear 
inspired by Artemis in the chase, xxvii. 
6 f. Adami (p. 231) collects other ex- 
amples, 

10. ὑπὸ Bpiunc: the manuscript read- 
ing ὑπ᾽ ὀβρίμης is scarcely defensible, as- 
ὄβριμος has always.c short. It is true 
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sf >7 > / eg / 

σμερδαλέον ἰάχησεν, ἐκινήθη δ᾽ ἄρα πόντος 
κύμασι πορφυρέοισι κυκώμενος, ἔσχετο δ᾽ ἅλμη 
> / “ ΕΣ / > \ e\ 
ἐξαπίνης" στῆσεν δ᾽ Ὕπερίονος ἀγλαὸς υἱὸς 
ἵππους ὠκύποδας δηρὸν χρόνον, εἰσότε κούρη 

0 2. 94 ΄ by / 4 
εἵλετ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἀθανάτων ὥμων θεοείκελα TEVYN 15 
Παλλὰς “AOnvain: γήθησε δὲ μητίετα Ζεύς. 

καὶ σὺ μὲν οὕτω χαῖρε, Διὸς τέκος αὐγιόχοιο" 
> \ > \ \ “Ὁ \ A / 3 3 nm 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ σεῖο καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





12, ἔκχυτο pro ἔσχετο Baumeister || ὃ᾽ N ed. pr.: θ᾽ libri 


15. τεύχεα Barnes 


14. εἰς ὅ κε ed. pr. 





that certain adjectives have a medial 
lengthening on the analogy of ὀπωρινός 
ἴφθιμος (Schulze Q. £. p. 473), but there 
is no authority for extending the list, 
with Ilgen’s obvious correction to hand. 
Agar believes that ὀβρίμης is the strict 
grammarian’s correction of ὀβρίμοο ; but 
it is improbable that the genitive in -oo 
was known to the author of this hymn. 
Bpiun does not occur in early epic, but 
ef. Apoll. Arg. A 1676 ὑπόειξε δαμῆναι | 
Mydeins Bplun πολυφαρμάκου (schol. τῇ 
ἰσχύϊ ; so Βριμώ, βριμώδης, which seem 
to shew that βρίμη is not mere ‘strength,’ 
but connoted the idea of terror inspired 
by Athena; Hesych. also explains by 
ἀπειλή. For δεινὸν ὑπὸ βρίμης Gemoll 
compares xxvii. 8 δεινὸν ὑπὸ κλαγγῆς. 
On the derivation οἵ ὄβριμος etc. see 
Johansson 7. F. iii. 239 n. 

12. ἔσχετο : Baumeister’s objection to 
this word, which he thinks a contra- 
diction of ἐκινήθη, is unfounded ; ἔσχετο 
is defended by orice . . . ἵππους. 
Nature was first upheaved by terror at 
the coming of Athena, and then her 
regular course was stopped ; the sea was 
** stayed,” and no longer beat on the 
shore. 

13. At the birth of Athena represented 


on the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, 
Helios and his horses were sculptured at 
one end, and Selene in her chariot at 
the other. Thisscheme became common, 
e.g. on the base of the statue of Olympian 
Zeus depicting the birth of Aphrodite 
(Paus. v. 11. 8). But the presence of 
the Sun and Moon gives only a local or 
temporal frame to these scenes ; in the 
hymn the Sun stops miraculously, from 
terror. In = 241 f. Hera sends the Sun 
to Ocean before his time; so Athena 
prolongs the night, y 243 f. Cf. also 
the Sun’s threat to disturb the course of 
nature, μ 383. 

In #. M. p. 474 s.v. Ἱππία the follow- 
ing explanation of the title is given: 
ἐκλήθη οὕτως ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, ἐπεὶ ἐκ τῆς 
κεφαλῆς τοῦ Διὸς μεθ᾽ ἵππων ἀνήλατο, ὡς 
ὁ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς ὕμνος δηλοῖ. It is, however, 
plain that the lexicographer does not 
allude to the present hymn, as the horses 
belong to the Sun. Baum. notes that 
hymns to Athena were not uncommon ; 
ef. Arist. Nub. 967 schol. 

14, The ms. reading εἰσότε is defended 
by Fuch die Temporalsitze mit den 
Konjunctionen ‘‘ bis” und “80 lang als” 
Wiirzburg, 1902, p. 41. For the variant 
cf. w 134. 


XXIX 
HYMN TO HESTIA 


ALTHOUGH primarily addressed to Hestia, the hymn is equally 
in honour of Hermes. If the order of lines 9f. is correct, 
Groddeck’s inference is probably right, that vaiere δώματα καλά 
alludes to the cult of the two deities in a common temple. 
Gemoll further supposes that here, as in xxiv, the hymn was 
sung at the dedication of a new temple. Baumeister’s view, 
that the occasion was a feast in a private house, depends on the 
adoption of Martin’s order of the lines, by which δώματα καλά 
is joined to ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων; but see on 9 f. 

For the close connexion of Hestia and Hermes see Preller- 
Robert i. p. 423, Roscher Lex. i. 2649 ἢ Pheidias represented 
them as a pair on the basis of Olympian Zeus (Paus. v. 11. 8). 
There was a hearth (ἑστία) in front of a statue of Hermes at 
Pharae, on which incense was offered before Hermes was consulted 
for omens (Paus. viii. 22. 2 f.). 

The origin of this connexion is not very clear; Preller sees 
a link in their relation to human life, Hestia representing quiet 
family life at home, while Hermes is the patron of the streets 
and ways, a god of active pursuits. According to others (e.g. 
Campbell Religion in Greek Int. p. 119), the connexion is mainly 
local: Hermes, as the god of boundaries, is akin to the goddess 
of the house. 

It is difficult to see why Gemoll should call the style of the 
hymn more lyric than epic; his theory of strophic arrangement 
(in stanzas of four lines) is also very dubious, and indeed breaks 
down, if we assume a lacuna after 9. : 
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XXIX 


Εἰς Ἑστίαν 


‘Eortin, ἣ πάντων ἐν δώμασιν ὑψηλοῖσιν 
ἀθανάτων τε θεῶν χαμαὶ ἐρχομένων τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
Φ >. 2). fh 7 
ἕδρην ἀΐδιον ἔλαχες, πρεσβηΐδα τιμήν, 
καλὸν ἔχουσα γέρας καὶ τιμήν: οὐ γὰρ ἄτερ σοῦ 
εἰλαπίναι θνητοῖσιν, ty οὐ πρώτῃ πυμάτῃ τε 5 





TiruLus. —eic ἑστίαν xD: 
3. ἔλαχες p: ἔλαχε cet. : 
Matthiae: τίμιον Franke : 
ἵνα co: οὐ Davis: πᾶς 3’ Barnes 


cic THN €cTiaN Ὁ 
hédayec Franke 
niona Gemoll 


2. €pnouénon Barnes 
4, TWWHN] γαῖαν Ernesti: ἁγνὴν 
δ. θνητοῖς" col δὲ Martin: θνητοῖς" 





1-3. Cf. h. Aphr. 31, 32. For the 
form ‘Eorin see on h. Aphr. 22, xxiv. 1. 

2=E 442, χαμαὶ ἐρχομένων = ém- 
χθονίων, hence re stands as third. The 
Mss. in Homer do not support Barnes’ 
ἑρπομένων. 

8. Gidion : for the word see on xxxii. 
1. There is of course no objection to the 
lengthening of the final syllable by the 
ictus. 

ἔλαχες is clearly right, between the 
vocative in 1 and σοῦ in 4. φέρβει in 
xxx. 2 is no parallel, being preceded by 
the accusative Γαῖαν. ἔλαχε is due to 
the relative and its effect; cf. I 277, 
where for ἠέλιος ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷς καὶ πάντ᾽ 
ἐπακούεις pap. Brit. Mus. 126 has εφορα 
—emaxovet. 

πρεοβηΐδα τιμήν: Hestia was the 
eldest daughter of Cronos, but Gemoll 
is no doubt right in understanding this 
as simply ‘‘ high honour”; cf. h. Aphr. 
32 παρὰ πᾶσι βροτοῖσι θεῶν πρέσβειρα 
τέτυκται. 

4, τιμήν : the repetition of the word 
in 3, 4 is in itself insufficient to warrant 
change at either place; but there is 
a further objection to the "spondee at the 
pause in 4, where a bucolic diaeresis 
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would be regular. The second τιμήν 
may therefore have ousted an adjective, 
as Baumeister and Gemoll suppose. 

There is no difficulty in σοῦ, though 
followed in the same sentence by Ἑ στίῃ ; 
the proper name gives dignity, and also 
suggests the actual word used in the 
libation (6). 

5. πρώτῃ nuudry te: the first libation 
was regularly offered to Hestia; hence 
the proverb ἀφ᾽ Ἑστίας ἄρχεσθαι, schol. 
on Arist. Vesp. 846, who quotes Soph. 
Chrys. (fr. 653) ὦ πρῴρα λοιβῆς “Horla 
(so schol. on Pind. Nem. x. 6), and 
Plat. Huthyphro 3a; cf. also Plat. 
Crat. 401B and p. Cf. Zenob. i. 40. 
The word πυμάτῃ is more difficult, as 
Hestia was not honoured in the last 
libation, at least in secular feasts. But 
εἰλαπίναι no doubt includes sacrificial 
feasts, at which the last, as well as the 
first, libation was poured to Hestia ; cf. 
Cornut. de nat. deor. 28 ἐν ταῖς θυσίαις oi 


Ἕλληνες ἀπὸ πρώτης τε αὐτῆς ἤρχοντο 


καὶ εἰς ἐσχάτην αὐτὴν κατέπαυσαν. See 
Preuner Hestia-Vesta p. 3f and his art. 
in Roscher Lex. i. 2605f. In Rome, of 
course, Vesta had the last libation ; 
Preuner thinks that the variation points 
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TMNOI OMHPIKOI 


‘Eotin ἀρχόμενος σπένδει μελιηδέα οἶνον" 

καὶ σύ μοι, ᾿Αργειφόντα, Διὸς καὶ Μαιάδος υἱξέ, 
ἄγγελε τῶν μακάρων, χρυσόρραπι, δῶτορ ἐάων, 
ναίετε δώματα καλά, φίλα φρεσὶν ἀλλήλοισιν 


ἵλαος ὧν ἐπάρηγε σὺν αἰδοίῃ τε φίλῃ τε 10. 


‘Eorin: ἀμφότεροι γὰρ ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων 


εἰδότες ἔργματα Kaha νόῳ 
χαῖρε, Κρόνου θύγατερ, 


ἥν oN ῬΑ, ς , Ν 
αὑτὰρ ἐγὼν ὑμέων τε καὶ 


θ᾽ ἕσπεσθε καὶ Bn. 
σύ τε καὶ χρυσόρραπις Ἑρμῆς. 
ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





6. ἱστίη praeter DQ libri: puncta praemittit II || εὐχόμενος Pierson || μελιηϑέα Ἵ 
οἶνον] φίλα φρονέοντ᾽ ἀλλήλοις Ernesti 
9. φίλαι Martin || v. post 11 posuit Martin 

' θ᾽ 


8. ἑάων libri: corr. Stephanus 
11. ἱστίη praeter D libri 12. ο᾽ 


ex T A: T Π: τ᾽ cet. || ἔργα τε καλὰ, νέοις Martin: νόον ο᾽, Ecnecee καὶ AuIN 


Gemoll 





to an indefiniteness in early ‘‘ Aryan” 
custom: the Italian branch of the race 
chose the last place for their goddess, 
while the Greeks continued the Aryan 
practice, sometimes assigning both places 
to Hestia, but more often the first ex- 
clusively. 

6. ἀρχόμενος cnénder: Gemoll’s ob- 
jection to this is unfounded; for the 
omission of τις, which is eased by the 
presence of the participle, cf. ἢ. on h. 
Herm. 202. 

9f. Martin’s arrangement, by which 
9 is transferred to follow 11, is accepted 
by several editors, but it involves several 
difficulties: (1) the translation is un- 
motived palaeographically ; (2) the apo- 
dosis, which should include both Hestia 
and Hermes, is thus in the singular 
(ἐπάρηγε) ; (8) the sense becomes ‘‘ you 
both dwell in the fair houses of men” ; 
this hardly suits Hermes, who, though 
προπύλαιος etc, is not essentially a god 
of (in) the house. (4) The clause épypara 
καλά κτλ. is left with an asyndeton, for 
θ᾽, after the third word, can hardly be a 
copula to the clause. In the Oxford text 


a lacuna was assumed after 9, beginning 


with εἰδότες. 
’ There is no great difficulty in valere 


following ov; the construction is ad 
sensum, Hestia being logically, though 
not grammatically, included in the 
subject of the verb. 

12. eidérec ἔργματα καλά : the deities 
give grace to all noble deeds; εἰδότες, 
like συνειδότες, implies ‘‘share in” or 
‘* give a τέλος to”’ the work, Baumeister 
compares (for Hermes) Orph. h. xxviii. 
9 ἐργασίαις ἐπαρωγέ. 

The following words are obscure, and 
possibly corrupt. &cnecee is presumably 
a gnomic aorist, although in form it 
might be imperative (ἑσπέσθαι for σε-σπ- 
έσθαι, a redupl. aor., cf. Leaf on E 428). 
The translation might be ‘‘you follow 
(men) with wisdom and strength (dat. 
of accompaniment) ; or perhaps ‘‘ you 
follow their wisdom” ete., i.e. *‘ watch 
and give increase to,” an amplification 
of eidéres. No reasonable correction has 
been proposed ; Gemoll’s νόον θ᾽, ἕσπεσθε 
καὶ ἡμῖν is supported in sense by xxvii. 
20, but is too violent. 


XXIX” 











XXX 


HYMN TO EARTH THE MOTHER OF ALL 


GRODDECK’sS theory that this hymn is Orphic has rightly met 
with no support, except from Crusius (Philolog. xlvii. p. 208, 1889), 
who compares Orph. h. xxvi. It is a genuine prelude in the 
Homeric style. There are absolutely no indications of date or 
place ; we may, however, infer that it is of no great antiquity, 
as the writer seems to have borrowed from the hymn to Demeter ; 
Gemoll compares 7, 12, and 18, 19 (see on ὦ. Dem. 486). The 
hymn resembles the two following in length, and seems to 
belong to the same age and perhaps to the same workmanship 
(Crusius /.c.). 





XXX 
Εἰς ΓῊΝ μητέρα πάντων 


Γαῖαν παμμήτειραν ἀείσομαι, ἠϊθέμεθλον, 
/ 
πρεσβίστην, ἣ φέρβει ἐπὶ χθονὶ πάνθ᾽ ὁπόσ᾽ ἐστίν' 
“ 3 
ἠμὲν ὅσα χθόνα δῖαν ἐπέρχεται, ἠδ᾽ ὅσα πόντον, 
ἠδ᾽ ὅσα πωτῶνται, τάδε φέρβεται ἐκ σέθεν ὄλβου. 
> 7 > ” / \ BLA / 
ἐκ σέο δ᾽ εὔπαιδές τε Kal εὔκαρποι τελέθουσι, 5 
πότνια, σεῦ δ᾽ ἔχεται δοῦναι βίον ἠδ᾽ ἀφελέσθαι 
θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποισιν" ὁ δ᾽ ὄλβιος, ὅν κε σὺ θυμῷ 
/ / a » ” 7] ; 
πρόφρων τιμήσῃς" τῷ τ᾽ ἄφθονα πάντα πάρεστι. 
/ / v / > \ > » \ 
βρίθει μέν σφιν ἄρουρα φερέσβιος, ἠδὲ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς 
7 ᾽ a 3 > 9» , 3 aA 
κτήνεσιν εὐθηνεῖ, οἶκος δ᾽ ἐμπίπλαται ἐσθλῶν" 10 
> \ > > ’ὔ / / / 
αὐτοὶ δ᾽ εὐνομίησι πόλιν κάτα καλλιγύναικα 
κοιρανέουσ᾽, ὄλβος δὲ πολὺς καὶ πλοῦτος ὀπηδεῖ" 





TITULUS.—eic rAN μητέρα πάντων xD: εἷς τὴν rAN p: imaginem terrace 
praebent APQ, solis L, 1. eUpueéucehon Barnes 2. φέρκει II punctis 
appositis 8. ὑπέρχεται D: ἀπέρχεται II 8. τικήσεια libri: corr. Franke jj 
ndpecti familiae p plerique: περ ἐστι E: πέρ ἐστι DITL,NP: népecn B 10. 
KTHNea Ernesti 11. κατὰ libri: corr. Abel 





1. παμμήτειραν : a late form for and 486 μέγ᾽ ὄλβιος ὅν τιν᾽ ἐκεῖναι | 
παμμήτωρ (of Earth Aesch. P. V. 90). προφρονέως φίλωνται. 


On the epithet see Roscher Lez. i. 8. τῷ τ᾽ ἄφθονα κτλ.: cf. h. Ap. 536 τὰ 
1570 f. δ᾽ ἄφθονα πάντα πάρεσται. But the sub- 
ἠθέμεθλον : only here. stitution of δ᾽ for τ᾽ is here not required. 


5. The omission of the subject to 9. cpin: probably the singular, as in 
tehéeouci is not harder than theomission ἢ. Pan 19, where see note. 


of τις in xxix. 6, where see note. Here 10. εὐθηνεῖ: the subject is ὁ ὄλβιος, 

ἄνθρωποι is to be supplied from 7. not ἄρουρα, which would not suit κατ᾽ 
eUnaidec: inallusion tol} κουροτρόφος; ἀγρούς (Gemoll). 

Preller-Robert 1.2 p. 635 ἢ. 11. καλλιγύναικα has emphasis ; men 


εὔκαρποι : cf. the Dodonaean hymn (Ἃαὐτοί), women, and children (13 f.) are 
(Paus. x. 12. 10) Γᾶ κάρπους ἀνίει, δι᾿ ὃ 4111 blessed. 
κλήζετε ματέρα Ταῖαν. 12. ὄλβος κτλ. : from h. Dem. 489 
ἀφελέςθαι : i.e. asa Chthonian deity. Πλοῦτον ὃς ἀνθρώποις ἄφενος θνητοῖσι 
7. ὃ ὃ᾽ ὄλβιος κτλ. : cf. h. Dem. 480, δίδωσιν. 
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παῖδες δ᾽ εὐφροσύνῃ νεοθηλέϊ κυδιόωσι, 
παρθενικαί τε χοροῖς φερεσανθέσιν εὔφρονι θυμῷ 
παίζουσαι σκαίρουσι κατ᾽ ἄνθεα μαλθακὰ ποίης, 15 
οὕς Ke σὺ τιμήσῃς, σεμνὴ θεά, ἄφθονε δαῖμον. 
χαῖρε, θεῶν μήτηρ, ἄλοχ᾽ Οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος, 
> > > OA / / 38 
πρόφρων δ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ὠδῆς βίοτον θυμήρε᾽ ὄπαζε: 
᾽ Ν > \ \ “Ὁ \ 5 / 5 > nr 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καὶ σεῖο καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





18. ἢ πάντες margo E || ddpocuny Matthiae 


14. mepecaneécin xD: nap’ 


eUGNeécIN p: περ εὐανϑέειν Steph.: noAvaneécin aut nepianeécin Barnes: pepecan- 


eécin Ernesti: evaneécin Hermann: 


Lobeck: noAuvaneécin Abel 


ed. pr.: cxaipouct Ruhnken: χαίρουσι servat Franke || 
16. Tustceic libri: corr. Franke: Serre Matthiae 


Stephanus 


nepirHeecin Waardenburg : 


Pepeaneécin 


σαι 
15. παίζουςι χαίρουσι libri (παίζουσι I’): παίζουςαι 


μαλακὰ libri: corr. 





14. gepecaneécin: this correction, 
though Solmsen (p. 20 n. 1) disapproves, 
is clearly indicated by x’s περεσανθέσιν ; 
for the form cf. φερέσβιος, φερεσσίπονος, 
Hes. Scut. 13 φερεσσακέας, Stesich. fr. 26 
λιπεσάνορας ; φερανθής is also found 
(Meleager, Anth. Pal. ix. 363. 2), whence 
Lobeck preferred gepeavOéow ; for this 
form cf. also φερεαυγέα Anth. Pal. ix. 
634. 

15. cxaipouci: Ruhnken’s emendation 
is brilliant and certain. 

17. ϑεῶν μήτηρ: the confusion, or 


identification, of Gaea and Rhea as 
mother of the gods is early; cf. Soph. 
Phil. 391 παμβῶτι TG μᾶτερ αὐτοῦ Διός, 
Solon /r. 86 μήτηρ μεγίστη δαιμόνων 
᾿Ολυμπίων. As wife of Uranus she was 
in strict Hesiodean mythology the 
mother of the Titans and Cronos; but 
the simple θεῶν is no doubt meant to 
include all the gods. 

18. βίοτον ϑυμήρε᾽ Snaze: cf. Orph. 
ἢ. xxviii. 11, and Ixvii. 8 βιότου τέλος 
ἐσθλὸν ὄπαζε. 

18, 19=h. Dem. 494, 495. 


XXXT 


HYMN TO HELIOS 


THE resemblance of this and the following hymn is striking. If 
the two are not the work of a single author, as Gemoll and (less 
confidently) Baumeister suppose, the writer of one hymn must 
have taken the other as his model. The description of the bright 
Sun is closely parallel to that of the Moon, and the language is 
in several places identical; cf. 10, 13, and see further on 15 ἢ 
In both hymns there appears to be a search after recondite 
mythology (Euryphaessa 2, Pandia xxxii. 15). The concluding 
formulae of the hymn shew that they were preludes to recitation. 
There are no distinctive marks of date, except the mention of 
Selene as winged, in xxxii. 1. This literary conception seems to 
belong to the decadence of mythology, perhaps not before the 
Alexandrine period; cf. the winged Dioscuri in xxxiii. 13. The 
two hymns, though rather turgid in style, are written in the 
“Homeric” manner; Baumeister has no reason in attributing 
them to the Orphic school of Onomacritus, and they have nothing 
in common with the extant Orphic hymns (viii and ix) to the 
same deities. 

The place of composition cannot be recovered; the cult of 
Helios was widespread, especially in the Peloponnese, and was of 
course famous at Rhodes; see Preller-Robert i.” p. 429 f. 
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ΧΧΧῚ 


Εἰς Ἥλιον 


/ a n 

Ἥλιον ὑμνεῖν αὖτε Διὸς τέκος ἄρχεο Μοῦσα 
Καλλιόπη, φαέθοντα, τὸν Εὐρυφάεσσα βοῶπις 

/ / \ \ p / : 

> an > 

γείνατο Vains παιδὶ καὶ Οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος" 

A \ > b) \ « / 
γῆμε yap Εὐρυφάεσσαν ἀγακλειτὴν Ὑπερίων, 
αὐτοκασιγνήτην, ἥ οἱ τέκε κάλλιμα τέκνα, 5 
Ἦ an € ὃ / 3 λό / > Xx 7 

ὦ τε podoTnyuY, ἐὐπλόκαμόν τε Σελήνην, 
> ft Ii be eS 3 5 ,ὔ 2 7 
Ἠέλιον 7 ἀκάμαντ᾽, ἐπιείκελον ἀθανάτοισιν, 
a / fal \ > 7 an 
ὃς φαίνει θνητοῖσι καὶ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν 
~ > / \ » “ ts 7 
ἵπποις ἐμβεβαώς: σμερδνὸν δ᾽ ὅ ye δέρκεται ὄσσοις 

΄ Ε \ Oe a ἀντι 8 > a 

χρυσέης ἐκ κόρυθος, λαμπραὶ δ᾽ ἀκτῖνες ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 10 





TiruLus.—eic ἥλιον xD: εἰς τὸν ἥλιον p: imaginem solis exhibent APQRiR, 


2. eUpupdacca Barnes 


7. Gpideixeron Matthiae: émripanon Bothe 


4. ἀγακλειτὴν D: ἀγακλυτὴν cet. 


5. οἵη pro ἥ οἱ ΒΓ 
10. χρυςῆσς libri: corr. Barnes 





1. Ἥλιον : the later form, in Homer, 
only 6271. In the hymns also ’Hé\os 
is regular. For the invocation to 
Calliope cf. Aleman fr. 45 (Smyth 18) 
MGo’ dye, ἹΚαλλιόπα, θύγατερ Διός, | ἄρχ᾽ 
ἐρατῶν ἐπέων, Bacchyl. v. 176 etc. 

αὖτε, ‘‘now”; the word does not 
imply other hymns. Baumeister com- 
pares Terpander 77. 2 ἀμφί μοι αὖτε ἄναχθ᾽ 
ἑκαταβόλον κτλ. 

2. Etpu@decca: only here. In 
Hesiod Theog. 371, Theia is the mother 
of the Sun, Moon, and Dawn; cf. Pind. 
Isthm. iv. 1. See Roscher Lex. ii. 3160. 

7. The line is apparently borrowed 
from A 60 ἠΐθεόν τ’ ἀκάμαντ᾽, ἐπιείκελον 
ἀθανάτοισιν, which disposes of conjectures 
in place of ἐπιείκελον (Gemoll), Franke’s 
explanation that the two last words refer 
to the sun’s inferiority compared with 
the Olympians, requires some modifica- 
tion. The Sun, with Selene and Eos, 


is mentioned with the Olympian gods in 
Hes. Theog. 8; in any case he was 
certainly ἀθάνατος. The poet may have 
drawn a distinction between the visible 
gods of nature and the invisible ἀθάνατοι, 
such as Hermes or Athena. More prob- 
ably he borrowed ἐπιείκελον ἀθανάτοισιν 
without troubling to consider its pro- 
priety ; he knew ἀκάμαντα as an epithet 
of the Sun (2 239, 484). 

8. Cf. y 2. 

9. Ynnoic in its Homeric use of a 
‘chariot and horses” ; but the concep- 
tion of the Sun as a driver is not Homeric 
(h. Dem. 63, 88, h. Herm. 69); see 
Rapp in Roscher Lew. i. 1998 and 2005. 
In Homer the Dawn has horses, y 224 f. 

10. χρυσέηα: the Mss. have χρυσῆς ; 
in the parallel passage xxxii. 6 χρυσέου 
ἀπὸ στεφάνου, all except p have the open 
form, which may be restored here. 

ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ : cf. xxxii. 3 ἧς ἄπο. 
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TMNOI ΟΜΗΡΙΚΟΙ 


XXXI 


αἰγλῆεν στίλβουσι, παρὰ κροτάφων τε παρειαὶ 
λαμπραὶ ἀπὸ κρατὸς χαρίεν κατέχουσι πρόσωπον 
/ \ \ \ As / ᾿, 
τηλαυγές" καλὸν δὲ περὶ χροὶ λάμπεται ἔσθος 
λεπτουργὲς πνοιῇ ἀνέμων, ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἄρσενες ἵπποι" 
Be τὰν ΓΟ 2 / U4 ef Mee 3 
ἔνθ᾽ ap & ye στήσας χρυσόζυγον ἅρμα καὶ ἵππους ~ τὖ 


θεσπέσιος πέμπῃσι δι᾿ οὐρανοῦ ᾿Ωκεανόνδε. 

PUN 

χαῖρε, ἄναξ, πρόφρων δὲ βίον θυμήρε᾽ ὄπαζε" 
ἐκ σέο δ᾽ ἀρξάμενος κλήσω μερόπων γένος ἀνδρῶν 
ς / is 7 \ a » 
ἡμιθέων, ὧν ἔργα θεοὶ θνητοῖσιν ἔδειξαν. 





11. περὶ Kpotd@oici τ᾽ ἔθειραι Pierson: παρὰ κροτάφων € τ᾽ ἔθειραι Matthiae 
lacunam hic statuit Hermann || Aentoupréc: πνοιῇα ὃ᾽ ἀνέμων 
15. post ἢ. v. lacunam indicavimus || εὖτ᾽ Gn 


14. ἵπποι" II: 
ὑπὸ edcconec ἵπποι Valckenir 


στείλας Matthiae || crfcac] στείλας Matthiae: feUcacGemoll 16. eecneciouc Stepha- 


nus: ἑσπέριος Ruhnken || néunycin Gn’ οὐρανοῦ Baumeister 


19. ecai Matthiae 





11. napeiai: this must be corrupt 
unless it means ‘‘cheeks of a helmet” 
(Hermann), for which there is no 
authority ; the sense would thus be 
“from his temples the bright cheek- 
pieces enclose his beautiful, far-shining 
face, from the head (downwards).” There 
is no objection to παρὰ κροτάφων Ξ-Ξ- ἀπὸ 
κρατός. Matthiae’s παρὰ κροτάφων δέ 7’ 
ἔθειραι would give an easier sense, and is 
at least better than περὶ κροτάἀφοισί 7’ 
ἔθειραι. 

18. τηλαυγέο: cf. xxxii. 8, where 
εἵματα ἑσσαμένη -Ξ- ἔσθος here. 

14, The line, though undoubtedly 
difficult, is not of necessity corrupt. 
λεπτουργές is certainly sound, and πνοιῇ 
ἀνέμων may be taken (with Matthiae) as 
depending in sense on λάμπεται, “the 
fair fine-spun garment on his body shines 
in the wind.” To ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἄρσενες ἵπποι 
we may supply λάμπονται or merely εἰσίν, 
ef. Orac. ed. Hendess 54. 4 Τυνδαρίδας δ᾽ 
ἐποπιζόμενοι Mevédav τε καὶ ἄλλους | ἀθά- 
νατοὺυς ἥρωας οἱ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι δίῃ, rather 
than assume a lacuna after this line, with 
Hermann. Valckenir’s emendation (see 
crit. n.) is too far removed from the Mss. 

15, 16. Here a lacuna seems necessary 
owing to the sense and to the mood of 
πέμπῃσι, which must be subjunctive ; 
Gemoll objects that the body of the hymn 
should have 16 lines only, to match 
xxxli. But the correspondence between 
the two hymns is in any case imperfect, 
as the concluding verses are unequal in 
number. Although 16 is a favourite 


number (suggesting four quatrains ; cf. 
hymns xxviii, xxx, xxxii), the hymn 
to the Dioscuri (xxxiii) has 17 verses. 
The lacuna can only be avoided by the 
assumption that ἔνθ᾽ dp’ is corrupt, as 
well as στήσας, which is inconsistent with 
πέμπῃσι in the present context. If a 
line has fallen out the sense may be, 
‘*then, having stopped his golden car 
and horses (he rests at the topmost point 
of heaven, until he again) sends them 
wondrously through heaven to ocean.” 
στήσας would refer to the sun’s apparent 
halt at mid-day, before he begins his 
descent ; cf. Shelley (Hymn of Apollo) 
“7 stand at noon upon the peak ὁ 
Heaven.” The description of the sun’s 
brightness is most appropriate, if noon is 
meant; cf. the parallel hymn, where 
Selene is brightest as she comes to the 
full (xxxii. 11 f.). 

16. eecnécioc: for the adverb οἵ. A. 
Herm. 103 ἀδμῆτες δ᾽ ἵκανον. The more 
difficult nominative is not to be corrected 
into θεσπεσίους ; nor is it likely that 
ἑσπέριος would have been corrupted (cf. 
xxxii. 11). 

18. KAricoo: on the form cf. Schulze 
Q. E. p. 281 n. 3. 

19, ἡμιθέων : sc. ἡρώων, as in M 23, 
Hes. Op. 158. 

ecoi: Gemoll adopts Matthiae’s θεαί 
(Muses), to correspond with xxxii. 20. 
This is not impossible, although with 
θεοί the sense is satisfactory, ‘‘ whose 
deeds the gods shewed to mortals,” i.e. 
the gods taught the heroes divine deeds. 


oe, — a dh 


ee ee 


XXXII 
HYMN TO SELENE 
On this hymn see Introduction to xxxi, and on the mythology 


of Selene see Roscher Selene und Verwandies 1890,: with 
Nachtrige 1895, and his art. in Lew. ii. 3119 ἢ 
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XXXII 


Eic (σελήνην 


/ | ee / ν᾽ -“ 
Μήνην ἀείδειν τανυσίπτερον ἔσπετε Μοῦσαι, 
ς “Ὁ A / / “ IQA 
ἡδυεπεῖς κοῦραι Kpovidew Διός, ἵστορες δῆς" 
a / / 
ἧς ἄπο αἴγλη γαῖαν ἑλίσσεται οὐρανόδεικτος 
\ 5 ROR SA / \ , Ψ \ , ” 
κρατὸς am ἀθανάτοιο, πολὺς δ᾽ ὑπὸ κόσμος ὄρωρεν 
UA , , 3 \ 
αἴγλης λαμπούσης: στίλβει SE T ἀλάμπετος ἀὴρ 5 
χρυσέου ἀπὸ στεφάνου, ἀκτῖνες δ᾽ ἐνδιάονται, 





TrTuLus.—eic σελήνην IID: εἷς τὴν σελήνην ETp: imaginem lunae exhibent 


AQR,R., eandem cum signis quattuor lunae phasium P 


1. σελήνην pro UHNHN 


Τ' || εὐειδῆ pro Geidein Bothe: ἀείϑει R, || ἕσπεται EIL: ἕσπετε cet.: corr. Baumeister 


8. ἧς αἴγλη περὶ ratan Hermann 


4. Kécu0N DEII 


δ. 3° ἀλάμπετος libri : 


στίλβης᾽ GAdunetoc Aldina: 0é τ᾽ GA. Barnes: δὲ κκελάντατος ἀὴρ Pierson: στίλβῃ 
ὃ᾽ ἐπιλάμπεται Ruhnken: a&moAdunetoc Hermann: ctidABuyci 3’ GAduneroc Franke : 


εὐλάλκιπετος Baumeister 
Roscher 


6. χρυςοῦ p || ἀκτῖνες py: ἀκτῆρες xAtD || Endaiontar 





1. ἀείδειν and ἔσπετε seem incom- 
patible; but the parallel. with xxxi. 1 
(ὑμνεῖν ἄρχεο) suggests that ἔσπετε may 
be used irregularly for “follow,” i.e. 
“ἐσοὸ on to” sing. The sense would be 
very appropriate, if the two hymns were 
not only the work of one poet, but were 
recited on the same occasion, as might 
well be the case; ef. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
iii. 1. 2 ἕπεται διελθεῖν. Ebeling’s trans- 
lation dicite ut canam does violence to 
the Greek. Most editors accept Bothe’s 
εὐειδῆ, but this would not be corrupted 
to ἀείδειν. If there is any corruption, 
ἀϊδίην may be suggested: if the alterna- 
tive form ἀειδίην were written, ἀείδειν 
would easily result as a metrical correc- 
tion. ἀΐδιος is of two terminations in 
Hes. Scut. 310, xxix. 8, but of three 
Orph. h. x. 21, Ixxxiv. 6. ἔσπετε, at 
all events, is sound ; for its regular use 
cf. xxxiii. 1, B 484 etc. 

Tanucintepon: the epithet seems to 
imply lateness of composition. There 
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appears to be no other example of a 
winged Selene in literature, and the 
type is very uncertain in art ; Roscher 
(Lew. 11. 3140) doubtfully identifies a 


winged goddess on a gem (Miiller-. 


Wieseler ii. 16, 176a) as Selene-Nike. 
The attribution of wings to Selene is 
rather due to a confusion with Eos than 
with Nike. Even when she drives a 
car, Eos is regularly represented as 
winged. 

2. @oeAc: for the form cf. h. Dem. 
494, 

3. €Aiccerai with direct accusative is 
remarkable. Franke translates in terram 
volvitur (funditur) ; Gemoll’s suggestion 
**surrounds ”’ (for ἑλίσσει) is better. 

4, κρατὸς dn’ Geandtoio= A 530. 

5. Barnes’ correction of the metre by 
inserting τ᾽ is simpler than any of the 
emendations of ἀλάμπετος. 

6. xpucéou: the epithet ‘‘ golden” is 
at least as common as ‘‘silver” in 
classical allusions to the moon ; cf. Pind. 
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ae ἃ ee Mae a / / / 
εὖτ ἂν ἀπ ‘Oxeavoto λοεσσαμένη ypoa καλόν, 

“ ς / 7 nm 7 
εἵματα ἑσσαμένη τηλαυγέα δῖα Σελήνη, 

/ 
ζευξαμένη πώλους ἐριαύχενας, αἰγλήεντας, 
> 
ἐσσυμένως προτέρωσ ἐχάσῃ καλλίτριχας ἵππους, 10 
ς / / Ὁ / / "ἡ 
ἑσπερίη, Suyounvos: ὅ τε πλήθει μέλας ὄγμος, 
/ / 
λαμπρόταταί τ᾽ αὐγαὶ τότ᾽ ἀεξομένης τελέθουσιν 
/ a a 

οὐρανόθεν: τέκμωρ δὲ βροτοῖς καὶ σῆμα τέτυκται. 

eS K (ὃ ἢ / \ τὸ τὴν 
τῇ ῥά ποτε Κρονίδης ἐμίγη φιλότητι καὶ εὐνῇ" 
ἡ δ᾽ ὑποκυσσαμένη Ἰ]ανδείην γείνατο κούρην, 15 
ἐκπρεπὲς εἶδος ἔχουσαν ἐν ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι. 

χαῖρε, ἄνασσα, θεὰ λευκώλενε, δῖα Σελήνη, 

/ Do / / a / / a 
mpoppov, ἐὕπλόκαμος" σέο ὃ ἀρχόμενος κλέα φωτῶν 
Μ / ἂν 7 ᾽ ? 
ἄσομαι ἡμιθέων, ὧν κλείουσ ἔργματ᾽ ἀοιδοί, 
Μουσάων θεράποντες, ἀπὸ στομάτων ἐροέντων. 20 





10. προτέρω Peppmiiller 
$ruoc] ὄγκος Gemoll 


11. ὁ δὲ Baumeister || πλήθη p (praeter B) ἢ} 
12. TeAéecocin libri: corr. Barnes 





Ol. 3. 20, Eur. Phoen. 176, Anth. Pal. 
v. 15. 1, orac. ap. Jo. Lyd. p. 94, Nonn. 
Dion. 44. 192, and other references in 
Roscher Lex. ii. 3130, 31386. On the 
στέφανος see tb, 3133. 

axtinec: the last syllable is lengthened 
by position ; see on h. Dem. 269, and cf. 
h. Dion. 1. 18. 

ἐνθιάονται: the verb has been accepted, 
although the middle is not found else- 
where, and it is difficult to see how ἐνδιάω 
(=sub divo sum or simply versor in) is 
appropriate to the rays of the moon. 
The usual translation ‘‘are diffused” 
cannot fairly be extracted from the word. 
The writer may intend it to mean ‘‘are 
as bright as day.” The rarity of the 
verb is an argument for its genuineness ; 
otherwise Roescher’s ἐνδαίονται might be 
received. 

9. πώλουσ: of the horses of Eos y 
246, and Selene Theocr. ii. 103. On 
the car of Selene see Roscher Lew. 11. 
3134f., 3174 f. 

10. mpotépwe’: Homer has only 
προτέρω (with hiatus I 199, ὃ 36); for 
the later mporépwoe cf. Apoll. Arg. A 
306, 1241. 

11. ϑδιχόμηνοα : 1.6. at the full. 
Another form is διχόμηνις, for which οἵ, 
Pind. OJ. iii. 19 διχόμηνις . . . Mapa, 
Apoll. Arg. A 1231. 

111, ὅ τε πλήθει: this may be ac- 
cepted, with τελέθουσιν (for τελέθωσιν 
which is due to ἐλάσῃ 10). But ὁ δέ 
(Baumeister) would be the epic usage. 


druoc, “orbit”; cf. Aratus 749 μέγαν 
ὄγμον ἐλαύνων, Nicand. Ther. 571 (of 
the sun). Gemoll’s ὄγκος is therefore 
unnecessary, although supported by 
Parmen. 102 σῴφαίρης ἐναλίγκιον ὄγκῳ, 
‘* mass,” *‘ bulk.” 

13. Tékuoop κτλ. : 1.6. men compute 
periods of time by the full moon (Bau- 
meister); for τέκμωρ or τέκμαρ of the 
heavenly bodies cf. Eur. 1766. 1278, 
Apoll. Arg. A 499, T 1002 ete. 

15. Πανϑείην : elsewhere unknown as 
a daughter of Selene; the point of her 
introduction here is not apparent. Her- 
mann’s πανδίην would make the mytho- 
logy even more obscure. The daughter 
of Selene seems to be merely an 
abstraction of the moon herself; ef. 
Ulpian on Dem, Mid. 517 of δὲ Πανδίαν 
τὴν Σελήνην νομίζουσιν, Orph. h. fr. 11 
πανδῖα Σεληναίη, Maximus (περὶ καταρ- 
χῶν) 22, 281, and 463. The Attic 
festival Πάνδια was not connected with 
the goddess (Preller-Robert i.? p. 445 n. 1). 

18. πρόφρον : here a true adjective, 
‘benevolent ” ; in xxx. 18, xxxi. 17 the 
word is used predicatively with a verb, 
as in Homer (A 548 etc.). 

19, 20. Cf. a 338 and for the phrase 
Μουσάων θεράπων Hes. Theog. 100-102, 
Theognis 769, Margites i. 2, Epig. gr. 
Kaibel 101. 8, Orac. ed. Hendess 77. 3 
and (Ὁ) 1, Znscr. gr. metr. ed. Preger 248 
(of Linus), Ar. Av. 909, 918, 

KAeiouc’: on the form see Schulze 
Q. £. p. 281. 


XXXITT 


HYMN TO THE DIOSCURI 


ALTHOUGH placed last in the collection, this hymn is no doubt 
older than xvii, which seems merely an abstract of it. The 
poem is a vigorous piece of writing, and may well belong to a 
‘period at least as early as the fourth or third century B.c. The 
reference to the Dioscuri as winged (13) seems a mark of 
lateness; on the other hand the hymn appears to be pre- 
Alexandrine, for there is little doubt that it was imitated by 
Theocritus,' whose description of the storm lulled by the Dioseuri 
is more elaborate than the simple language of the hymn (idy. 
xxii, see on 6, 15). 

In this hymn, as often, the Twin Brethren are identified with 
the lights (of an electric nature) which appear on the masts or 
sails of a ship during a storm; cf. Eur. Or. 1636 f.; Plin. M. ΗΠ. 
ii, 101, Diod. iv. 43, Plut. de def. or. 30; Lucian dial. deor. xxvi. 
2: Seneca Q. V. 1.1.13; Ov. Fast. v. 720. Two lights were a 
sign of safety; a single light (identified with Helen = ἑλέναυς) 
betokened the worst. From the middle ages the lights have 
been called the fire of St. Elmo (Telmo). Frazer on Paus. ii. 1. 9 
gives references for the mediaeval and modern belief. 

The editors do not notice the similarities of language between 
this hymn and vii (to Dionysus); cf. 1 (ἀμφί) -ε νἱϊ, 1; 8 ἀπὸ 
νηῶν = vii. 6 ἀπὸ νηός (a rare use); 12 ἐφάνησαν = vii. 2 
ἐφάνη; 14 ἀργαλέων ἀνέμων =vii. 24 ἀργαλέους ἀνέμους; 16 
σήματα -ενϊϊ. 46; 16 οἱ δὲ ἐδόντες τε 1]. 42; see also on 10. 
These resemblances, taken singly, are slight; but their number 
suggests the possibility that this hymn was influenced by that to 
Dionysus, which is probably much older. 


1 Of recent editors, Baumeister, see also Crusius in Philolog. xlviii. 
Gemoll, and Abel agree on this point; (1889) p. 202. . 
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XXXII 


Εἰς AtocxoUpouc 


᾿Αμφὶ Διὸς κούρους ἑλικώπιδες ἔσπετε Μοῦσαι, 

Τυνδαρίδας, Λήδης καλλισφύρου ἀγλαὰ τέκνα, 

Κάστορά θ᾽ ἱππόδαμον καὶ ἀμώμητον Ἰϊολυδεύκεα, 

τοὺς ὑπὸ Ταύὐγέτου κορυφῇ ὄρεος μεγάλοιο 

μιχθεῖσ᾽ ἐν φιλότητι κελαινεφέϊ ἸΚρονίωνι 5 

σωτῆρας τέκε παῖδας ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων 

ὠκυπόρων τε νεῶν, ὅτε τε σπέρχωσιν ἄελλαι 

χειμέριαι κατὰ πόντον ἀμείλιχον: οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ νηῶν 

εὐχόμενοι καλέουσι Διὸς κούρους μεγάλοιο 

ἄρνεσσιν λευκοῖσιν, ἐπ᾽ ἀκρωτήρια βάντες 10 

πρύμνης" τὴν δ᾽ ἄνεμός τε μέγας καὶ κῦμα θαλάσσης 





TiruLus.—eic διοοκούρους xD: εἰς κάστορα καὶ πολυϑεύκην p 
4. κορυφῇς Barnes 
omisso spatio ue superscribitur E 


nidec Heringa || €cnere DN 
Kammerer || uérac] ue II: 


1. ἑλικώ- 
11. πρῴρης pro πρύμνης 





1. ἀλιφί : see on vii. 1. 

2. Tundapidac: according to ἃ 299 
they were sons of Leda and Tyndareus ; 
here and in xvii they are called sons of 
Zeus, but also Tyndarids from their puta- 
tive father; so Castor is Τυνδαρίδης 
(Theocr. xxii. 136), but in the next line 
both are called Διὸς vid. Some poets 
reconciled the apparent discrepancy by 
making Castor the son of Tyndareus, and 
Polydeuces the son of Zeus, Cypria 77. 4, 
Pind. Nem. x. 80 (who, however, calls 
them Tyndarids, 38). . 

3. Cf. T 237, \ 300, Cypria fr. 6. 6. 

4, Tatirérou: the mss. have the form 
in a here and in xvii. 3, for the lonic in 
ἡ (ζ 103, Cypria fr. 6. 2). 

6. cootApac: in Theocr. xxii. 6 f. the 
Dioscuri are saviours of horses, as well as 
of men and ships. They bear the title 
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ZOQTHPEZS on coins of the city Tyndaris 
(Head Hist. Num. p. 166 f.); cf. Eur. 
Hlectra 992 βροτῶν ἐν ἁλὸς ῥοθίοις | τιμὰς 
σωτῆρας ἔχοντες. 

8. ἀπὸ νηῶν : οἵ. vii. 6. 

10. ἀκρωτήρια : in Herod. viii. 121 
ἀκρωτήρια νηός is a ship’s beak, and 
Kammerer would read πρῴρης for πρύμνης, 
on the ground that the images of the 
ship’s patron-deities were placed in the 
bows. But ἀκρωτήρια means any ‘‘ upper 
part” or ‘‘end,” and is here clearly 
equivalent to“‘deck,” txpua. Asthere were 
decks fore and aft (see M. and R. App. L.,. 
Torr Ancient Ships p. 57) πρύμνης is 
added to limit the word. Gemoll 
wrongly takes rpiuvn=vyis. The sailors 
crowd to the stern for safety from the 
waves, as in vii. 48 (for a different 
reason), 


x 
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θῆκαν ὑποβρυχίην, οἱ δ᾽ ἐξαπίνης ἐφάνησαν 
ξουθῆσι πτερύγεσσι δι᾿ αἰθέρος ἀΐξαντες, 
- Wale 4 b > / ΟΕ / 3 δ 
αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἀργαλέων ἀνέμων κατέπαυσαν ἀέλλας, 
[4 3 > / an « \ ᾽ f 
κύματα ὃ ἐστόρεσαν λευκῆς αλὸς ἐν πελάγεσσι, 1ὅ 
4 7 ΄ / € \ 50. 7 
ναύταις σήματα καλά, πόνου σφισιν: οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες 
3 ἊΝ a / 
γήθησαν, παύσαντο δ᾽ ὀϊζυροῖο πόνοιο. 
J ib ὃ (ὃ / “ ᾽ / “ 
χαίρετε, Τυνδαρίδαι, ταχέων ἐπιβήτορες ἵππων' 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ὑμέων τε καὶ ἄλλης μνήσομ᾽ ἀοιδῆς. 





13. Ξανϑῇσι Stephanus 
ἀέλλας 


14, ἀέλλαι p: ἀνέμους in textu ET: in marg. yp. 
16. mAdou pro πόνου Matthiae || kpicin pro σφισιν Baumeister: λύειν 
Abel || πόνου Gnonécgicin omisso ναύταις Bury 


19. Te om. libri: add. Barnes || 


ad calcem h. hymni est versus δευρὶ πέλας λάχε τῶν és δαίμονας ὕμνων dunpov in codd. 
ABCT'LeL;NPQR,R, (non in V): in ed. pr. τέλος τῶν τοῦ ὁμήρου ὕμνων : epigramma. 


eis ξένους additur in DETC ed. pr. 





12. θῆκαν ὑποβρυχίην : cf. ε 319. 

15. λευκῆς, ‘‘calm,” as in λευκὴ 
γαλήνη κ 94. Cf. Theocr. xxii. 19 αἶψα 
δ᾽ ἀπολήγουσ᾽ ἄνεμοι, λιπαρὰ δὲ γαλάνα | 
ἂμ πέλαγος. 

16. πόνου c@icin: one of these words 
is necessarily corrupt ; Matthiae’s πλόου 
σφισιν fails to account for σῴισιν satis- 
factorily, so that the latter word seems 


to require emendation. The substitu- 
tion of κρίσιν, λύσιν, σχέσιν, or σβέσιν — 
(Oxford Text) has been suggested; of 
these only the last two are graphically 
probable. Bury’s πόνου ἀπονόσφισιν 
(C. &. 1899, p. 183) is also formally good 
(omitting ναύταις, which might have 
been inserted metrically when ἀπονο- 
had been dropped after πόνου). 
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1. 
Delos 


_ Tue island of Delos has been of late years thoroughly and successfully 
_ explored by the French School of Athens, and the results of their labours 
_ are recorded in the Bulleten de Correspondance Hellénique, vols, i to xxiii 
(M. Homolle’s account in vol. i is dated March 31,1877). Unfortunately 
M. Homolle and his colleagues have not as yet (1903) produced any single 
definitive publication upon the island as a whole, and the inquirer has 
still to have recourse to the excellent description of Delos published 
immediately before the last series of excavations began—Recherches sur 
Délos, par J. Albert Lebégue, Paris 1876. This book recapitulates 
the older literature, collects the classical references, and supplies a 
useful map of the island. Lebégue’s own achievement was the ex- 
cavation and identification of the first shrine of Apollo. 

The want of a comprehensive work upon Delos is in some measure 
met by various recent publications, based in some cases on the French 
material as discovered up to their date, in others on personal impression, 
viz. G. Attinger Bevtrdge zur Geschichte von Delos bis auf Ol. 153. 2, 
V. von Schéffer de Deli insulae rebus 1889, Jebb J. H. S. i. p. 7 ἢ, 
Tozer Islands of the Aegean p. 6 f., Dyer Gods wm Greece p. 355 f., 
C. Diehl Hxcursions in Greece (tr. Perkins) p. 128 f., and the articles by 
Homolle (Delia) in Daremberg and Saglio, and by Biirchner and von 
Schoffer in Pauly-Wissowa. | 

Delos is an island of about six kilometres long by three across at its 
broadest, and lies N. and 8. between Rheneia and Myconos. The centre is 
taken up by Mt. Cythnus, a granite hill of no great height (118 metres), 
but, as Tozer rightly remarks, “‘very conspicuous from every point in 
the neighbouring sea.” On the east side this mountain descends steeply 
into the sea, but on the W. there is a strip of low ground between it 
and the water, and here, facing Rheneia, the ancient town with its 
harbour and temples lay. The mountain is pierced by a deep ravine 
(5-6 on Lebégue’s map) at the bottom of which flowed a stream which 
fell towards the town. This was identified with the Inopus by an in- 
scription discovered in 1883 (B. C. H. vii. p. 329, 5. Reinach L’Znopus 
et le sanctuaire des Cabires). The conjecture of the German traveller 
Ross (Griechische Inseln i. 31) was therefore justified ; other explorers 
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(Lebégue p..115 1.) had wished to see the Inopus in a channel running © 
from a spring in the extreme NE. of the island, which was thought to 
feed the wheel-shaped pond. 

In historical times the sagri luoght of Delos were all close to the 
harbour, and convenient for the inspection of pilgrims. A very con- 
siderable mass of buildings has been uncovered and identified ; see the 
plan of ‘the neighbourhood of the harbour in the Guide Joanne Gréce 
vol. ii by Homolle and Nénot, reproduced in Pauly-Wissowa. The most 
celebrated of the sights were the temple of Apollo; the colossal statue set 
up by the Naxians (with the well-known inscription tov afvtov λιθου 
εἰμι, ete, for which see Rohl J. G. A. 409, Hoffmann Jon. Dial. p. 20); 
the oval pond (first in Theognis 5 Φοῖβε ἄναξ dre μέν σε θεὰ τέκε 
πότνια Λητώ | φοίνικος ῥαδινῆς χερσὶν ἐφαψαμένη, | ἀθανάτων κάλλιστον 
ἐπὶ τροχοειδέϊ λίμνῃ, then in Aesch. Hum. 7 λιπὼν δὲ λίμνην [τὴν στρογ- 
γύλην schol.] Δηλίαν τε χοιράδα, Herod. ii. 170 λίμνη τε ἐστὶ ἐχομένη 
λιθίνῃ κρηπῖδι κεκοσμημένη καὶ ἐργασμένη εὖ κύκλῳ καὶ μέγαθος ὡς ἐμοὶ ᾿ 
ἐδόκεε ὅση περ ἡ ἐν Δήλῳ ἡ τροχοειδὴς καλεομένη ; Eur. Jon 161, 170, 
I. T. 1103, Callim. Del. 261, Apoll. 59; the temple leased the fish, 
B. C. H. xiv. 392), and the altar of horns (βωμὸς κεράτινος or κερατών ; 
this does not occur in literature earlier than Callim. ἃ. Ap. 58; after 
which cf. Polyb. xxvi. 10. 12, Plutarch Theseus 21, de soll. an. 983 8, 
Ovid Heroid. xxi. 81 sq., Martial Spectac. i. 4). These four sites have 
all been identified. The actual remains of the temple of Apollo date from 
5. iv. B.c. (Homolle Les Fowilles de Délos, Monuments grecs 1878 p. 33) ; 
the relics of the κερατών were discovered in 1884 (B. C. H. viii. 417 f.). 
The oval walled pond has attracted the notice of every traveller; Tozer 
p. 12 describes it as ‘an oval basin, about 100 yards in length, forming a 
kind of pond, the sides of which were banked in by a casing of stone- 
work ; it is usually dry, but at this season contained a small quantity of 
water.” Near the temple and the pond in the post-Theognidean legend 
was the tree, olive or palm, which Leto laid hold of in her labour. 

None of these wonders are mentioned in the Homeric hymn, which 
only knows Cythnus, the Inopus, a palm-tree, and an ‘‘oracle” (81), 
and states (17) that Apollo was born upon the hillside. A cavern 
popularly known as the cave of the dragon (no. 3 in Lebégue’s map), 
above the ravine of the Inopus and approached by an ancient road, 
was excavated by Lebégue (p. 49 f. with plan and sketch at the end; 
the latter is reproduced by Prof. Jebb). This place when excavated 
was found to be clearly a building and not a natural cave; a base of a 
statue was found on the floor. Lebégue and Burnouf held, as appears 
probable, that this was the birthplace and original shrine and oracle of 
Apollo ; the inscription however in which a reference was found to an 
ἀρχαῖος νεώς (Lebas 242 -- (΄. 7. A. ii. 818) is now differently read. 

As in the Odyssey ¢ 162 Odysseus saw at Delos the young shoot of 
a palm coming up by the altar of Apollo, it is thought (by Lebégue Zc. 
and §. Reinach B. C. H. vii. 352) that the original holy sites will have 
consisted of the χρηστήριον or birthplace on the hillside, with a palm 
beside it, and perhaps an altar, as at Cirrha and elsewhere, at the 
landing-place and a τέμενος in which the ἀγών was held; and that with 
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the institution of the panegyris and the coming of pilgrims from both 
_ sides of the Aegean, the sacred story was given a new and more con- 
venient home to the north of the harbour. There we find it firmly 
established by the time of Theognis (cf. also Cic. in Verrem Act. ii. lib. i. 
§ 46). An inference may hence be made to the date of a document 
like the Homeric hymn which is unaware of these later conditions. 
It may be suggested that the influence of Pisistratus or of Polycrates 
is a likely period for the building of the first temple by the harbour 
andthe systematisation of the story—the same period at which the first 
historical temple at Delphi was erected. 

The mimicry of the Δηλιάδες (v. 162) is interpreted by Lebégue p. 
13 and 257 and Homolle B. C. H. xiv. 501, 502 to mean that they sang 
in dialect and with the national music of the pilgrims. It was doubtless 
intended to save pilgrims the trouble of bringing their choir with them, 
as the Messenians (Paus. iv. 4. 2) did, to sing Eumelus’ προσόδιον. 
D’Orville, to whom this suggested the gift of tongues (fere idem 
praedicatur de Apostolis in Actis), might better have thought of the 
international confessionals at St. Peter’s. The accomplishments of the 
Delian women suggest the almost equally remarkable powers of Helen 

δ 278 f.). 

The hose of a good deal of antiquarian literature upon Delos (see 
Busolt i. 211 n. 3) deprives us of further details about this interesting 
pilgrim centre; Athenaeus, however (172 £), has preserved the state- 
ment of Apollodorus that cooks and maitres d’hétel were provided for 
their reception (μαγείρων καὶ τραπεΐζοποιῶν παρείχοντο χρείας τοῖς 
παραγινομένοις πρὸς τὰς ἱερουργίας). 

The period at which the Apolline worship in Delos may have begun is 
impossible to ascertain : Pausanias’ story (iv. 4. 2) of Eumelus’ προσόδιον 
appears to refer to the eighth century. It has been called in question 
by several recent critics (e.g. by Diels ap. v. Schéffer de Deli imsulae rebus 
p. 8) but without necessity. The dedication of the Naxian colossus, 
which posits an established celebrity for the worship, is not dated later 
than 600 B.c. Two other archaic inscriptions appear to be of the same 
date (Hoffmann /.c. nos. 30, 31). 


I. 
The Subject and Motive of the Hymn to Hermes 


In the rest of the longer Hymns the unity of the subject is evident, and 
leaves no doubt as to the motive of each poem. The Delian and Pythian 
parts of the Hymn to Apollo are homogeneous ; the Hymn to Demeter 
treats of a single episode, the ‘‘ Wrath of Demeter”; and the Hymn to 
Aphrodite is solely concerned with the love of the goddess for Anchises. 
In the Hymn to Hermes, at least three distinct episodes are described : 
(1) the invention of the cithara, (2) the theft of the cows, (3) the recon- 

ciliation of Hermes with Apollo, and their exchange of gifts. It has 
generally been assumed that one main idea connects these apparently 
separate threads and gives unity to the story. According to some com- 
mentators (as Ilgen), this theme is the cunning of the new-born Hermes 
in acquiring honours ;* according to others, it is the glorification of the 
god in his thievish aspect. Baumeister, again, laying stress on 116, 172, 
argues that the drift of the whole composition is to shew how Hermes 
aspires to the honours of Apollo; and Gemoll, following up this view, 
thinks that all the episodes combine to indicate Hermes’ determination 
to win his place as a great Olympian deity. When Hermes starts on 
his expedition κρειῶν ἐρατίζων (64), Gemoll notes that the god desires 
sacrificial meat: if the words referred merely to natural hunger, the 
flocks at Cyllene were ready to hand (232). This argument supposes a 
minute accuracy which we have no right to demand from the hymn- 
writer ; but it is true that, when Hermes divides the slaughtered cows 
into twelve parts (128 f.), he is contemplating a sacrifice to the twelve 
Olympian gods, and to himself*among their number. He will not be 
ἀδώρητος καὶ ἄλιστος (168); he claims all the prerogatives of his birth- 
right (166-173). But, although Hermes’ aspiration to high Olympian 
rank is a prominent feature of the hymn, it cannot be admitted that all 
the main incidents have been introduced to fit this single theme. Such 
an interpretation is too narrow, when the hymn is viewed as a whole. 
The passage which describes the invention of the cithara (24 f.) may, 
indeed, be explained to suit the theory: Gemoll points out that Hermes 
utilises his instrument in making peace with Apollo, which is a pre- 
liminary to full Olympian honours. But the episode need not owe its 
existence to any such intention in the poet’s mind. He wished to record 
a legend (on the origin of the cithara), which was no doubt already well- 


1 See Ludwich Hymn. Hom. Merc. Germanice versus p. 33. 
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_ known ; he also wished to give, at the outset of his hymn, a striking 
' example of Hermes’ precocity. This, in fact, is a feature in the character 
of the god to which special attention is drawn throughout the hymn. 
Hermes is the chief representative, in classical literature, of the pre- 
cocious children who are commonly found in folklore. Such children 
are Krishna, in India; the boy Cadi, in the Arabian Nights; the divine 
child Seragunting among the Dyaks; Vali, in Norse legend, who goes 
forth to avenge the death of Balder the first night after his birth.? 
While, however, rejecting Gemoll’s interpretation as inadequate to explain 
the hymn, we cannot substitute the motive of a precocious thief as the 
sole theme.* And, as a matter of fact, the theory of complete unity for 
each hymn (first postulated by Matthiae) rests on arbitrary aesthetic 
criticism, and can be disproved for at least one other hymn in the collec- 
tion. Matthiae’s canon holds good, as has been observed above, for the 
rest of the greater hymns, and for the Hymn to Dionysus (vii); but 
the Hymn to Pan (xix) is a distinct exception to the rule. This poem, 
consisting of only 49 lines, falls into two well-marked divisions. The 
first part (1-25) deals with the woodland life of Pan; the second half 
recounts the birth of the god. The subject could only be described in 
the vaguest terms as “the praise of Pan.” (See Introd. to the hymn.) 
We may fairly argue that the analogy of the short hymn bears on the 
much longer composition, in which a strict adherence to unity of motive 
is far less to be expected. Greve (de h. in Merc. Homer. p. 10) admits 
that many poets collected a series of myths, relating to a deity, into one 
poem; but he holds that the fashion was set by Callimachus. This 
arbitrary conclusion is quite unwarranted, and is disproved by the evidence 
of the early Hymns to Hermes and Pan. Aristophanes has suffered from 
the same preconceived rigidity of criticism. The majority of his plays 
have, in each case, a single and obvious motive ; the Bzrds alone has 
resisted all attempts to find a unity of purpose; and, since the time of 
Végelin, it has been generally conceded that the analogy of the other 
plays is misleading, and that no single political or philosophical design 
pervades the extravaganza. 

If these arguments are accepted, we need not have recourse to the 
conclusion reached by Greve (op. czt. p. 14 f.), who after criticising various 
theories as to the unity of the hymn, finally decides that it is a farrago 
fabularum, and cannot be the work of a single author. On the contrary, 
there seems nothing in the hymn which is not justified by the unity of 
time: the poet takes, as it were, a “ Day in the Life” of Hermes; he 
explains how, in a few hours, the new-born babe precociously shewed his 
versatile genius, becoming a musician, a cattle-lifter, and a diviner, proving 
himself a match for the great Apollo, and finally, in the teeth of opposition, 
winning his rightful place on Olympus. 


1 So Apollo, h. Ap. 127 ; cf. note on 214. 3 Lang’s explanation (p. 36) that the 

2 These examples are taken from an theme is “the triumph of astuteness over 
interesting article on the legends of strength (a triumph here assigned to the 
Krishna by W. Crooke in Folk-Lore xi. infancy of a god)” is the truth, but 
p. 91. scarcely the whole truth. 





IIT. 


Hymn to Hermes 552-563: the Thriae. 


THE identification of the “three sisters” with the Thriae is due to Her- 


mann, from the account of Apollodorus (see on 552) and Zenob. proverb. 
cent. v. 75 Φιλόχορός φησιν ὅτι νύμφαι κατεῖχον τὸν Παρνασσόν, τροφοὶ 


᾿Απόλλωνος τρεῖς, καλούμεναι Θριαί, ἀφ᾽ ὧν αἵ μαντικαὶ ψῆφοι Oprat — 


καλοῦνται. The personified Thriae are merely the mythological explana- 
tion of the Opiai, or divining pebbles, for which cf. Callim. h. Ap. 45 
κείνου δὲ Opiai καὶ μάντιες, with schol. μαντικαὶ ψῆφοί εἰσιν αἱ θριαΐ" 
λέγεται δὲ αὐτὰς εὑρῆσθαι ὑπὸ τινῶν τριῶν νυμφῶν: διὰ τοῦτο καὶ θριαὶ 
ὠνομάσθησαν, οἱονεὶ τριαί; so ΨΚ. M. p. 455. 34, Hesych. s.v., Lobeck 
Agl. ii. p. 814f. The real etymology is unknown. Divination by stones 
etc. is of course world-wide, and must have existed in Greece from time 


immemorial ; see Frazer on Paus. vii. 25. 10, Schoemann Griech. Alt. ii, — 


p. 302f., and Bouché-Leclercq Divination dans Vantiquté i. Ὁ. 192 1, 


who remarks that the Apolline religion found the θριοβολία established — 


at Pytho. Schoemann infers from Cic. de divin. i. 34 that similar divina- 


tion preceded the oracle at Dodona. One of the explanations of θριαΐ 


in Hesychius (at πρῶται μάντεις) also attests the antiquity of this method. 
A trace of the older method survived in the term ἀναιρεῖν, which Lobeck 
rightly understood to mean originally sortes tollere; and at Delphi 
the θριοβολία was allowed to remain as subsidiary to the oracle, e.g. to 
decide the order of inquirers (Bouché-Leclercq /.c.). According to Suidas 
s.v. Πυθώ, Mythogr. Graec. ed. Westermann p. 384, there was a bowl on 
the Delphian tripod ¢ ἐν ἣ at μαντικαὶ ψῆφοι ἥλλοντο καὶ ἐπήδων ἡνίκα ὃ 
᾿Απόλλων τὴν μαντείαν ἐξέφερε (see Schoemann p. 337, Roscher i. 2380). 
The hymn-writer’s conception of the nature of the Thriae is vague, 
or at least vaguely expressed. They appear to be in part anthropo- 
morphic (παρθένοι), and are white-haired. This, at all events, is Matthiae’s 
natural explanation of πεπαλαγμέναι ἄλφιτα λευκά ; the words savour of 
the oracular style, but the idea is not rare in comedy ; ; ef. Arist. eel. 
732, from which it appears that the κανηφόροι had their hair actually 
powdered with ἄλφιτα ; so Hermipp. ap. schol. Arist. Av. 1551 ὥσπερ αἵ 
κανηφόροι | λευκοῖσιν ἀλφίτοισιν ἐντετριμμένοις, Hesych. ἀλφιτόχρως " 
λευκή, πολιά, Eustath. 868 and 976, Arist. fr. 453. The Thriae appear 
therefore to be aged virgins, as well becomes their character of teachers 
of prophecy. But they undoubtedly partake also of the nature of bees ; 
and Lobeck apparently thought that the hymn-writer conceived of them 
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as completely metamorphosed sub apwm specie (ic. p. 817). This view 
is adopted by Mr. A. B. Cook in an article on “The Bee in Greek 
Mythology ” (J. H. S.xv. p.1f.). He suggests that the words πεπαλαγμέναι 
ἄλφιτα perhaps describe pollen-covered bees in terms which are meant to 
recall the ἀλφιτομάντεις (for divination by barley etc. see Lobeck p. 815 ; 
for its probable survival in mediaeval times see Rouse in Folk-Lore x. p. 
552). Mr. Cook’s reference to the pollen is perhaps fanciful, and need 
not be preferred to Matthiae’s interpretation ; but he rightly insists that 
the nature of the three sisters (whom he hesitates to identify with the 
Thriae, retaining Μοῖραι) is essentially that of the bee, which is often 
thought to be endowed with prophetic power. Miss Harrison (Prolego- 
mena p. 443) takes a view similar to that of Mr. Cook, seeing in the 
Thriae “ honey-priestesses inspired by a honey-intoxicant.” 

_ It is therefore uncertain whether the poet thinks of the Thriae as aged 
goddesses (or nymphs) who can, at will, metamorphose themselves com- 
pletely into the form of bees; or whether they are winged females with 
the bodies of bees. The latter view suits the language of the hymn, and 
is justified by two archaic representations of a winged female, with the 
body of a bee from the waist (on plaques from Camirus in Rhodes; 
Arch. Zeit. 27, p. 111; figured by Cook p. 12, Harrison p. 444). 








I—INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


This index aims at giving (1) all proper names, (2) the less common epithets of 

s and heroic persons, (3) non-Homeric words, (4) other words for any reason 
remarkable. The complete vocabulary of the Hymns will be found in the Index 
Homericus. Appendix Hymnorum vocabula continens, composuit Augustus Gehring, 
Lips. 1895, which, in spite-of defects in execution (see the review by Eberhard, 
N. Phil. Rundschau, 1895, 289 f., and cf. C. R. 1895, 415 f.), is indispensable. 


Non-Homeric words or forms are marked by a *; a + implies a corruption ; 
conjectures are within brackets. 


*4BraBéws, iv. 83 *ayxordarw, ili. 18 
Ἑἀβλαβίῃσι, iv. 393 ἀγῶνα, 111. 150 
ἀγακλειτήν, ΧΧΧ. 4 -t, vi. 19 
*dyaddldas, ii. 7, 426 Ἑἀδικησάντων, ii. 367 
ἀγάλματα, 1. 10 ἀδίκως, iv. 316 
᾿Αγαμήδης, 111. 296 ® Αδμήτη, ii. 421 
ἀγάστονος, 111. 94 *ddouev, i. 18 
. ἀγανήν, ii. 348 *&doros, iv. 573 
-οὔ, iv. 343 ἄδυτον, iii. 448, 523 (v.7.) 
"ἀγγελιώτην, iv. 296 τους, iv. 247 
Σἀγέλαστος, 11. 200 *ddwpyrot, iv. 168 
ἀγήραον, ii. 260 ἀελλοπόδεσσιν, γ. 217 | 
[aynow, 111. 235] Ἑἀέλπτοις, 111. 91 
ἀγητή, ili. 198 -ov, ii. 219, 252 
ἀγινήσουσ᾽, 111. 57 *atdvera, v. 270 
-ot, iii. 249, 260, 289, 366 * Atavrida, iii. 209 (v.2.) 
*dyKadov, iv. 82 ᾿Αθηναίη, xxviii. 16 
ἀγκυλομήτης, V. 22, 42 -nv, Xi. 13; xxviii. 1 
Χἀγλαέθειρον, xix. 5 -nS, XX. 2 
*ayhadbdwp’, ii. 492 ᾿Αθήνη, ν. 94 
-ρε, li, 54 την, ii. 808, 314, 323; v. 8 
-pos, ii. 192 ᾿Αθηνῶν, iii. 30 
ἀγλαόκαρποι, 11. 23 [᾿Αθόως, iii. 33] 
του, ii. 4 ἀθρόδς, iv. 106 
ἁγνήν, ii. 203, 337 ἀθυρομένη, iv. 485 
-ῆς, ii. 439 Aiyal, iii. 32 
*dyvou, iv. 410 -ds, xxii. 3 
“ὰγνῶς, iii. 121 αἰγίλιπος, xix. 4 
ἀγυιάν, v.l. iii. 148 [Αὐγίνη, iii. 31] 
ἀγχιάλη (v.1. -os), 111. 82 *alyirbdnv, xix. 2, 37 
"Ayxicew, v. 53, 126 Αἰγύπτοιο, i. 9 
τη, v. 108, 192 -ov, vii, 28 
τ, v- 170 ’Atdao, ii. [895] 
τὴν, V. 77, 91, 144 -dn, ii. 347 
-ns, Vv. 84, 166 -7, li. 79 
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᾿Αἴδην, ii. 336 ; iv. 572 
-os, v. 154 
*atdcov, xxix. 3 
᾿Αἰδωνεύς, ii. 2, 84, 357, 376 
_alerés, iv. 360 
αἰζηῷ, iii. 449 
“αἴθριος, iii, 433 
αἱμυλίοισι, iv. 817 
*aiuvroujrny, iv. 18 
Αἰνείας, v. 198 
[Αἰνιῆνες, iii. 217] 
*AloXlwvos, iii. 37 
*Alrv, 111. 423 
*Aloaryéns, iii. 40 
αἴσυλα (v.2.), iv. 164 
alav’, iv. 42 
-a, xx. 6 
-as, iv. 119 (υ.1. -os) 
*PAxdorn, ii. 421] 
ἀκερσεκόμης, iii. 134 
ἄκληρον (sc. γῆν), Vv. 128 
*dxunrot, iii. 520 
ἀκόντιον, iv. 460 
ἀκουάζοντα, iv. 423 
ἀκροπόλοις, v. 54 
ἀκρωτήρια, XXxiii. 10 
*dxrirov (sc. γῆν), v. 123 
*admeros, XXxli. 5 
[ἀλέγιζεν], iv. 557 
ἀλέγοντες, iii. 279 
ἀλέγυνε, iv. 476 
-ew, V. 11 
των, iv. [85], 361 (v.2.) 
ἀλέεινεν, xviii. 5 
[‘AXlaprov, iii. 243] 
*ahucrépavor, iii. 410 
*ddcoro, iv. 168 (υ.1.) 
Ἑἀλκήεσσαν, xxviil. 8 
᾿Αλκμήνη, xv. 8 
[ἄλλοτε ἄλλῃ], iv. 558 
᾿Αλφειοῖο, 111. 428 
τόν, iv. 101, 139 
-οὔ, iv. 398 
-@, i. 8 
*drqu, ii. 208 
ἀμάθυνε, iv. 140 
Τἀμαλδύναι (v.1.), iv. 45 
ὐμαλδύνουσα, ii. 94 
᾿ἀμαρυγαί, iv. 4 
* AuaptvOw (v.2.), iti, 211 
᾿ἀμαρύσσων, iv. 278, 415 
ἀμόγητε, viii. 3 
ἄμπνυτο, iv. 110 


ἀμφαγαπαζόμενος, ii, 290, 486 


*dudaydaneoe, ii. 489 
"ἀμφιγεγηθώς, iii. 273 
*dudimepipbwibe, v. 271 


ἀμφίς, ii, 289 ; iii, 417; iv. 815 


᾿Αμφιτρίτη, 111. 94 
*dudipaelver, iii, 202 
ἀμώμητον, xxxiii, 3 
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*avaxhéyys (v.1.), iv. 515 
dvaxroplyy, iii. 284 
"ἀναπηλήσας, iv. 41 
"ἀνασσείασκε, iii. 408 
*Tdveethe’, iv. 239] 
"ἄνθεμ(α) (υ.ἴ.), vi. 9 
ἀνθέον, i, 8 
ἤνθησ(ε), iii. 139 
ἀνόητα, iv. 80 
[ἀντῇς] (υ.1.), iv. 288 
ἀντήσῃς (v.2.), iv. 288 
*dyrlrouov, ii, 229 
ἀντιτορήσων, iv. 178 
τοῦντα, iv. 283 
“AvTpwva, ii. 491 
*dmahdxpoas, v. 14 
ἄπαστοι, iv. 168 (v./.) 
-os, li, 200 
*aaéx (v.02, ), iii, 110 
Απολλον, ili. 140, 215, 222, 229, 239, 277 
-wy, iii. 130, 165, 201, "264, 285, 294, 
357, 362, 375, 382, 388, 399, 420, 437, 
440, 474, 480, 514, 531; iv. 173, 185, 
215, 227, 234, 281, 293, 297, 365, 413, 
420, 496, 501, 523, 574; v. 24, 1513 
vii. 19; ix: Ὁ 
-ων(α), ili, 15, 67, 123, 158, 177 ; 
iv. 236 
-wvt, iii. 199 
-wvos, lil. 1, 52, 56, 395 ;” iv. 18, 22, 
102, 425; ix. 2; Xvi. 23) ΚΑΙ ΤΣ 
xxv. 1, 2; xxvii. 3. 14 
ἀποναίατο, li, 182 
-hoerat, iv. 548, 545) 
᾿᾿ἀπονοσφισθῶσι, iv. 562 
ἀποσυρίζων, iv. 280 
᾿Αργειφόντα, xxix. 7 
την, 11. 835 ; xviii. 1 
-ns, ii. 346, 877; iii. 200; iv. 73, 
84, 294, 387, 414; v. 117,'121, 129, 
213, 262 
ἀργυρόπεζα (Θέτις), 111. 319 
ἀργυρότοξε, iii. 140 
τον, iii. 178 ; iv. 318 
τος, iv. 827 ; vil. 19 ; ix. 5 
᾿“᾿Αργυφέην, i iii, 422 
*dpdduevor, iii. 268 
“Apes, viii. 1 
-nt, Xi, 2 
-nos, v. 10 
-ns, 11, 200 
* Αρήνην, iii. 422 
*dp0ug, iv. 524 
*daplonua, iv. 12 
᾿Αρκαδίην, xix. 80 
-ns, iv. 2; xviii. 2 
*Apuovin, iii. 195 
*dpoaca, ix. 3 
*dapalirodas, v. 211 
᾿Αρτέμιδα, v. 16 
«δι, iii, 165 
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᾿ ΤΑρτέμιδος, v. 118 


-w, iii. 15, 159; ix. 1; xxvii. 1 
-ἰς, li. 424; 111. 199, v. 93 
᾿Ασκληπιόν, xvi. 1 
ἀσφοδελόν, iv. 221, 344 
[ἀτάλλετο, iv. 400] 
ἀτελής, li. 481 
ἀτίταλλε, v. 115, 231 
-ov, Xxvi. 4 
* Arhavrida (v.l.), iii. 209 
ἔΛτλαντος, XVili. 4 
Ἰἀάτλήτων, ii, 844 


ἀτρυγέτοιο, ii. 67  (aiBépos); 457 
(αἰθέρος) ; vii. 2 (ἁλός) ; xxii, 2 


(Oaddoons) 
αὔλιον, iv. 108, 106, 134, 399 
αὐλῶνας, iv. 95 
αὐτάγρετον, iv. 474, 489 
*Adroxdyys, 111. 35 
*abrompemms (v.1.), iv. 86 
 αὐτοτροπήσας (v.0.), iv. 86 
αὐτοῦ, iii. 368, 371, 374 (κεῖθι) ; iv. 
169 (τῇδε) 
δ ᾿αὐχμήενθ᾽, xix. 6 
“ἀφήλικος, ii. 140 
*aohuws, iii. 171 (v.2.) 
“ἄφθογγος, ii. 198, 282 
ἄφθονα, iii. 536; xxx. 8 
-€, xxx. 16 
“ἀφράδμονες, ii. 256 
*Adpacr(a), iv. 80 
-os, iv. 353 
᾿Αφροδίτη, iii. 195 ; v. 17, 49, 56, 65, 81, 
93, 107, 155, 191 
τὴν, V. 343 vi. 1 
-ys, ii. 102; v. 1, 9, 21, 181 
*[axéet, xix. 13] 
*axéew, ii. 479 


*Bayxetos, xix. 46 
*Bdbrfev, iv. 320 
ἐβ., iv. 210 
ἀβαθύσκιον, iv. 229 
*Babbrpixa, iii. 412 
*BapBariacroy (v.2.), 111. 162 
*BaptxruTos, ii. 8, 334, 441, 460 
*Bapupbiyywr, v. 159 
*Barodpére, iv. 190 
βεβλήαται sing., iii. 20 
*Bhwar’, iv. 345 
-a, iv. 222 
βιοθάλμιος, ν. 189 
βιόμεσθα, iii, 528 
*B.brynra, viii. 10 
*BraBepdr, iv. 36 
βουκολέεσκεν, v. 55 
[-ἔων, iv. 167] 
*BouxoAlas, iv. 498 
*Bouxortoct, iv. 288 
*Boudére, iv. 436 
*(Bpluns, xxviii. 10] 
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*Bpicdpyare, viii. 1 
βρόμος, iv. 452; xiv. 3 (v.2.); xxvi. 10 


*T ata, ii. 9 
-av, Xxx. 1 
της, XXxi. 8 
ΤΓακήοχε, xxii. 6 
του, iv. 187 
*[Tadatavpn, ii. 423] 
Γανυμηδέα, v. 202 
*vedoujoaca, v. 49 
*vepdouia, iv. 122 
[γηθοσύνας, ii. 437] 
τῇ, iii. 187 
*ynpver(o), iv. 426 
γλαυκώπιδί(α), 111. 828 (v.2.), v. 8 
-dos, xx. 2; xxviii. 10 
-w, iii. 314 (v.2.); v. 8; xxviii. 2 
-is, V. 94 
*yryxwve, ii. 209 
*y\ukupelrixe, Vi. 19 
*yhupdvy, iv. 41 
*vovéwv, ii. 240 
γυναιμανές, i. 17 


*Sduvacke, γ. 251 
δαπέδοισι, ili. 416 
-ov (v.2.), 111. 528 
του, ii, 283 
Δαρδανίδη, v. 177 
δειμαίνοντες, iii. 404 
*Se.pdda, iii. 281 
δελφῖνες, vii. 53 
-t, 111. 400, 494 
*Aerdinos, 111. 496 (v.2.) 
*Achouily, iii. 495 
*Sekgpovons κτλ. (vv.il.), 111. 244, 247, 
256, 276 
Δελφῶν, xxvii. 14 
δέμων, iv. 87 
*Seoud, iii. 120 (v.7.) ; iv. 157, 409; vii. 
13 


δέσματ᾽, iii. 129 (υ.1.) 
δεσμοῖς, vil. 12 
Ἀδεσπόσσεις, ii. 865 
*Seorécuvor, ii. 144 
Δῆλ᾽, iii. 51 
-ot0, 111, 181 
-os, iii, 61, 90, 185 
του, 111. 49, 115 
τῷ, lii. 16, 27, 146 
*Amduddes, iii. 157 
Δήμητερ, ii. 75, 321 
-epa, ii. 819 [442] 
-ερι, ii. 297, 374 
-epos, li. 439 
-np, ii. 54, 192, 224, 236, 251, 268, 
295, 302, 307, 384, 470 
Δήμητρ᾽, ii. 1, 815 ; xili. 1 
-Tpos, il. 4, 453 
δημιοεργός, iv. 98 
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ἘΔημοφόων, ii. 248 
«ωνθ᾽, ii. 234 
*Anuc, ii. 109 
*Anoi, ii, 492 
-ὦ, 11. 47, 211° 
Ala, iv. 57 
Ad i. 43 ii. 485; iii. 5, 307; xii. 5; 
xxiv. 5 
Διός, ii. 9, 80, 364, 448 ; iii. 2, 96, 182, 
136, 187, 195, 279, 338, 344, 427, 437, 
480, 514, 531, 545; iv. 4, 10, 101, 
145, 214, 215, 227, 280, 235, 243, 
301, 323, 328, 396, 397, 482, 446, 455, 
468, 472, 490, 504, 526, 582, 535, 551, 
579; v. 8, 23, 27,107; vii. 57; xv. 
1,9; xviii. 4,10; xxv. 1, 4, 6; xxvii. 
Bis KEVIN ΝῊ ὦ RSE. Ts EEL Ts 
Xxxii. 2; xxxiii. 1, 9 
διάκτορε, iv. 514; xviii. 12 
-ov, iv. 392 
-os, Vv. 213 
του, v. 147 
διαπρό, v. 114 
διαπρύσιοι, v. 19 
-ov, iv. 336 ; v. 80 
*[duarvpraddunoe], iv. 357 
διαρρήδην, iv. 313 
*Oudrpixa, ii. 86 
*§ddoKando, iv. 556 
*[dvdackjoayut, 11. 144] 
didov, ii. 327 
[ἔδιδον, ii. 437] 
διέκ, ii. 281, 379 ; iii. 482; iv. 158 
+50’ ἑκάτωρ, δῖε κάτωρ, vii. 55 
*Suémrdexe, iv. 80 
*Ovémperev, iv. 351 
*Sinveés, 111. 255, (v.2.) 295 
*Oixépwra, xix. 2, 37 
*Srorxvet, xix. 10 
Διοκλεῖ, ii. 474, 477 
-ov, 11. 158 
Διόνυσε, xxvi. 11 
-ov, XXvl. 1 
-os, vil. 56; xix. 46 
*Sixéunvos, xxxii. 11 
Διώνη, iil. 98 
Διώνυσ᾽, i. 20 
-ov, vii. 1 
*Sunrip , xxii. 5 
*Aontxou, ii. 155 
*Sodoppadés, iv. 282 
[dovéovoat (v.1.), iv. 563] 
δονήσεται, ili. 270 
*Sopucbevés, viii. 3 
Δουλίχιον, 111. 429 
*SoxuwOels, iv. 146 
*Spdkawvar, ili. 300 
*Apaxdv@, 1. 1 
δρέπομεν, li. 425 
-nv, 11. 429 
*Spnopoovynv (v.1.), ii. 476 
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Δρύοπος, xix. 34 
*Suhrabov, iv. 486 

ἢ Δύμην, 111. 425 
Ἐδυσθύμαινε, ii. 362 
Ἐδυστλήμονες, iii. 532 
*[Awow, 11. 122] 

*Awrlw, xvi. 3 

δῶτορ, xviii. 12; xxix. 8 


ἑανῶν, ii. 176 
*éBiBackev, iii. 188 
*éyxiOaptver, iii, 201 
-ev, iv. 17 
*éyxNOov, xxiii. 8 
*éypeudxn, li. 424 
[ἐγρήσσων, iv. 242] 
[ἑδανῷ, v. 68] 
Ἠέθέλοιτο, ii. 828 
εἰλαπίναι, xxix. 5 
Ἐϊλείθυια, iii. 97, 115 
-av, iii. 103, 110 
εἰναλίης, vi. 3, (v.2.) x. 5 
εἵνεκα, ν. 248 
“εἰραφιῶτα, i. 2, 17, 20 
*Hipeotat, iii. 82 
els ὅ xe, (v.2.) 111. 501 
*eicotriow, Vv. 104 
εἰσότε, xxviii. 14, (v.2.) 111. 501 
‘Exdepye, iii. 242, 257; iv. 807, 464, 
472, 492 
-ov, iv. 239 
-0s, lii. 357, 382, 420, 440, 474 ; iv. 
281, 333, 500 
του, 111. 56 
ἑκαστέρω, vii. 29 
*Exdrn, ii. 25, 52, 59, 488 
“ExarnBedérao, iii. 157 
ἑκατηβόλ᾽, ili. 140, 215, 222, 229, 239, 
277 
-ov, ix. 6 
-os, iii. 184; iv. 234 
ἑκάτοιο, ili, 1, 68, 90, 276; ix. 1; 
xxiv. 1 
του, iii. 275 
téxdrwp, vii. 55 
*éxyeydovrat, v. 197 


ἑκηβόλον, iii. 45, 177 ; iv. 236, 417 


-os, iv. 218, 522; v. 151 
του, iv. 18; xxv. 2 
τῳ, iv. 509 
ἕκητι, Vv. 147 ; xxvi. 5 
ἐκλελαθοῦσα, v. 40 
*éxudooaro, iv. 511 
ἐκπάγλως, v. 57 
ἐκπρεπές, XXxil. 16 
ἐκτεάτισται, iv. 522 
*’Edarvovldy, iii. 210 
ἐλαφηβόλον, Xxvii. 2 
ἐλάχεια, 111. 197 
*é\dxuorov, iv. 573 
*TéXewhv, 11, 284] 


*EXevowldao, ii. 105 
Ἐ Ἐλευσινίων, ii. 256 
*Enevotvos, ii. 97, 318, 356, 490 
ἕλικας, subst. v. 87, 163 
*édixoBrépape, vi. 19 
*é\uxrds, iv. 192 
Ἑλικῶνα, xxii. 3 
ἑλικώπιδες, XXxiii, 1 
ἐλλεδανοῖσι, ii. 456 
*€édoveor, ii. 289 
ἐλπίς, ii. 37 
᾿ἐμβολάδην, iv. 411 (v.2.) 
ἔμπαλιν, iv. 78 
*éurreddoew, iv. 523 
ἔμπνευσεν, xix. 53 | 
*€vandor, iii. 180 
ἔνασσαν, iii, 298 
*évdudovrat, xxxii. 6 
*évéevrev, 111. 212 
Τένίαλλε, iv. 109 
Ἐννοσίγαιε, xxii. 4 
᾿ς δέξετόρησεν, iv. 42 
*éfovoudtwv, iv. 59 
ἐξονομῆναι, v. 252 
Τέπαίνει, iv. 456 
᾿ἐπαμοίβιμα (υ.1.), iv. 516 
᾿έπαντιάσει᾽ » ili. 162] 
᾿Επειοί, iii. 426 
πἐπέλεψε, iv. 109 (v.2.) 
ἐπενήνοθεν, v. 62 
*érepdpBe, iv. 105 
ἐπηετανά, iv. 113 
-ovs, iv. 61 
[ἐπηλυσίη, li. 228] 
-s, li. 230 ; iv. 37 
ἐπήρξατο, iii. 125 
*émriyvaunrds, ν. 87 
*ériOveu, iv. 375 
*émixatovres, iii. 491, 509 
*émexdumudos (v2. » iv. 90 (v.2. -α) 
ἐπιλλίζων, iv. 387 
*émowoxoevor, v. 204 
*érumpoxéovo’, xix. 18 
*érirepréa, iii, 413 
ἐπιτέρπεαι (v.2.), iii. 146 
ἐπιτέρφθης (v.1.), 111. 146 — 
*érirnpjoaca, ii. 245 
δ ἐπόψιος, iii, 496 
ἑπταπόροις, Vili. 7 
*érwhéviov, iv. 433 [510] 
“ἐργασίην, iv. 486 
*[’Epyivou, iii. 297] 
*EpéBeus, ii. 409 
-ευσφι, ii. 349 
-ος, li. 835 
*’Epevdet (v.0.), iii. 211 
*éplBpomov, xxvi. 1 
-os, vii. 56 
ἐριούνιε, iv. 551 
τον, iv. 3; xviii. 3; xix. 28 








-os, ii. 407 ; iv. 28, 145 ; xix. 40 
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Ἐἐρισφαράγου, iv. 187 
ἕρκος (ἀλωῆς), iv. 188 ; (Ὀλύμπου), viii. 3 
Ἑρμείαο, xix. 1 
-as, xix. 40 
Ἑρμέω, iv. 413; v. 148 
-ἢ, Xvili. 12 
τῇ, iv. 497 
-ῆν, iv. 1, 253, 298, 300, 316, 392, 
404, 513, 571; xviii. Ἰ' 
Ἑρμῆς, iv. 25, 46, 69, 96, ‘111, 127, 130, 
145, 150, 162, 239, ‘260, 304, 314, 327, 
365, 395, 401, 463, 507 ; Xxix, 18 
*épbevra, ii, 425 
-έντων, V. 263; xxxii. 20 
τεσσα, li. 109 ; iv. 31 
*éopjoes, iv. 259 
*épvopdv, ii. 230 
ἐρώησαν, ii. 302 
“ἔρωτα, iv. 449 
ἔσπετε, xxxii. 1 (ἢ: ; Xxxiil. 1 
*“EHortin, xxiv. 1; xxix. 1 
-7,V- 22, (v.1.); xxix. 6 (v./.), 11 (υ.1.) 
*éraupely, iv. 58 
[éredv, iv. 242] 
*evaryéws, li. 274, 869 
εὔαδεν, v. 9; xiv. 4 
Εὔβοια, iii, 31 
“15, 111. 219 
᾿εὔβων, ii. 54 (v.2.) 
*evdamovinv, xi. 5 
εὐηγενέος, V. 229 
*edjpuror, ii. 106 
*evOapaéos (v.1.), viii. 9 
*[evOnréos (v.2.), viii. 9] 
*evOnvel, xxx. 10 
*ev00, iv. 842 
-Us, iv. 355 

evirmy, iii. 210 
εὔκαρποι, Xxx. 5 
*edxkAworowo, iii. 203 

δ εὐκόσμητα, iv. 384 
*edxpalpnotv, iv. 209 
*edmevés, xxii, 7 
*evpddret, iv. 478 
*Evudodrrovo, ii, 154 

του, 11, 475 

*eduurty (εὐμιλίη) [2], iv. 325 
*etracdes, xxx. 5 
*evrroéuoro, Vill. 4 
*Hvpurov, iii. 222 
*etpuBly, ii. 294 

εὐρύοπα, ii, 3, 334, 441, 460; iii, 339; 
iv. 540; xxiii. 2, 4 

Εὐὐρυσθῆος (v.2.), xv. 5 

ΣΕ ὐρυφάεσσα, xxxi. 2 

-av, ΧΧΧΙ. 4 

*Evpwrny, iii. 251, 291 

éVoxoros, iii. 200; iv. 73; v. 262 

ἐὐστέφανος, ii. 224, 307, 384, 470 

του, v. 6, 175 (v.2.) ; vi. 18 (v.2.) 
τῷ, V. 287 
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*edorpwrov, v. 157 
των, li, 285 
Ἀεὐτειχήτοιο, v. 112 
*eSuuvor, 111. 19, 207 
ἐφελκόμενος, Xix. 9 
[ἔχμα, iv, 37] 


ZdxuvOos, iii, 429 
*tauevéorare, iv. 807 
Zed, iv. 368 
-s, 1. 16; 11. 8, 78, 818, 321, 334, 
348, 441, 460; iii. 205, 312, 339; iv. 
329, 389, 469, 506, 540; v. 29, 43, 45, 
202, 210, 222, 288 ; vii. 19 ; xxviii. 4, 
16 
ζέφυρος, iii. 283, 433 
του, Vi. 3 
*procbvy, iii. 100 
*tmrdoa, ii. 168, 223 
Ζῆνα, xxiii. 1 
-t, ii. 316 ; iv. 812 ; xix. 44 
-os, iv. 516, 588; v. 36, 131, 187, 
218, 215 ; xii. 3; xvii. 2; xxvi. 2 
*tnrevewv, iv, 392 
τῶν, ili, 215 


ha, iii. 325 
*naptwotor (M), 11. 401 
*#apos (M), ii. 174 
Ἥβη, iii. 195 
-nv, xv. 8 
*nBnrat, iv. 56 
*pduyé\wra, xix. 37 
ἥδυμον, iv. 449; v. 171; xix. 16 
"HéAu’, 11. 64 
-ovo, 111. 411, 413 
-ov, ii. 62; ili. 486; iv. 381; xxxi. 7 
τος, ii. 263 iv. 68 
Hie, iii. 120 
*Hyéxrpy, ii. 418 
ἠλέκτωρ, 111. 369 
ἠλίβατοι, Vv. 267 
τοισι, xix. 10 
-@, iv. 404 
Ἤλιδα, iii, 426 
Ἥλιον, xxxi. 1 
ἡμαθόεντα, iii. 217, 398, 424; iv. 398 
*puerepovd’, ii. 163 
ἠοῖ, ii, 293; v. 226 
-6, 11. 486; iv. 326; xxxi. 6 
-ws, ii. 515 v. 219, 230 
Ἡρακλέα, xv. 1 
Ἥρη, iii. 807, 309, 332, 348, 353 
-nv,i. 7; iv. 8; xii. 1; xviii. 8 
-ns, iii. 95, 99, 105, 305; v. 40 
*hpos, li. 455 
*fiaBov, iii. 456 
*nouxlws, iv. 438 
*nirvyerhs, v. 94 
*ni0éueOdov, xxx. 1 
Ἥφαιστε, xx. 8 
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Ἡφαίστοιο, iv. 115 
-ov, xx. 1, 5 
τος, iii, 317 

ἤχησαν, ii. 88 

*hxo0, iv. 400 

ἠχώ, xix. 21 

*ngos, iv. 17 


*Odde, xix. 88 
θάλλει, 11. 402 
*@duBaver (v.1.), ν. 84 
Ἔθαμιναί, iv. 44 
*Oarrov, iv. 255 
θαύμαινεν, v. 84 (v.7.) 
-vw, iv. 407 
*Oavuactnv, iv. 448 
*Oaupacroy, ii. 10 
*@avuard (ἔργα), iv. 80, 440; vii. 34 
*Oedkrijp’, xvi. 4 
Θέμις, 111, 94; v. 94 
-στι, xxiii, 2 
-OTOS, Vili. 4 
*@emuororbras, ii, 478 
των, ii. 108, 215 
*Oeurov, ii. 207 
*Oepdmvat, iii. 157 
Θέτις, iii. 819 
Θήβῃ, iii. 226 
-ns, lil. 225, 228 
“7S, Xv. 2 
-now, i. 5 
θηλυτεράων, ii. 119, 167, 222 
*-wv, iv. 51 (υ.1.) 
*@npookémos, xxvii. 11 
ἙΘορικόνδε, ii, 126 
“θρεπτήρια, ii. 168, 228 
*@péWovor, v. 258, 274 
*Opéb, ii. 227 
Θρηϊκίη, iii. 34 
τος, lil. 33 
[θρυλίζοι, iv. 488] 
Θρύον, iii. 423 
θυίωσιν, iv. 560 
θυοέσσης, ii. 97, 318, 490 
*@volaor, ii. 869 
τῶν, ii. 818 
*Oudvny, i. 21 


ἴα, ii. 6 
ἴαινον, ii. 435 
Unva, ii. 65 
“TduBn, ii. 195, 202 
"Idvecpa, ii. 421 
ῬΙάνθη, ii. 418 
"Idoves, iii. 147, 152 
παχεῖ, xxvii. 7 
-noe, ii. 20; xxviii. 11 
-ουσαν, ii. 81 
*Tdyxn, li. 419 
᾿ἸἸαωλκόν, iii. 218 
*lyviow, iv. 152 
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1δην, v. 68 
της, li. 34; v. 54 
*immarjov(a), 111. 500, 517 
~t, iii. 272 
᾿Ιθάκης, iii. 428 
ἐθείῃσι, ii. 152 
ἰθύν, 111. 539 
Ἰκάρῳ, i. 1 
“apa, xix. 48 ; xxi. 5 
ἵλᾶον, 11. 204; (-d-) xxix. 10 
thy® [i. 17]; XX. 8; xxiii. 4 
ἱλήκοι, 111. 165 
Ἴλιον, v. 280 
"TuBpos, 111. 36 
ἱνδάλλομαι, ν. 178 
ἢ Ἰνωποῖο, iii. 18 
ἰόν, iii. 857 
«οὖς, XXVii. 16 
*loorepdvou (v.l.), v. 1753 vi. 18 
ἰοχέαιρα, ii. 424 ; iii. 199 ; Six G+ xxvii. 
1 


-av, ili, 15, 159; ix. 2; xxvii. 2 
Ἵριν, ii. 314; iii. 102 
-ἰς, iii. 107 
“Torin, xxiv. 1; xxix. 1 
-y, V. 22 (v.1.); xxix. 6 (v./.), 11 
(v.2.) 
ἵστορες, Xxxii. 2 
*'Toxv(c), iii. 210 
*Tyvaln, 111. 94 


*Kadunis, vii. 57 
*xabap@s, iii, 121 

κάθετον, iii. 487 
*xaxounodéa, iv. 389 

κακότητα, Vill. 12 
*xaxoppadinat, ii. 227 
*@da, iv. 112 
*xahduo.o, iv. 47 
ἘΚαλλιδίέκη, 11. 109, 146 
*Kadv.06n, ii. 110 
Καλλιόπη, xxxi. 2 
*caddurédudrov, iv. 57 
Καλλιρόη, il. 419- 
“καλλιστέφανος, 11. 251, 295 
ἘΚαλλιχόρου, ii. 272 
*xahuxwreds, ii. 8 

-os, v. 284 
-ἰς, 11, 420 

Καλυψώ, ii. 422 
"καματηρόν, v. 246 
*Kdprafos, 111. 48 
*xaprepdxerp, Vill. 3 
Κάστορα, xvii. 1; xxxiii. 3 
καταβλάπτῃ, iv. 93 
καταπνείουσα, ii. 289 
καταστυφέλῳ (v.J.), iv. 124 (v.1. -η) 
καταφθινύθουσι, ii. 354 
κατέβρως, iii. 127 
κατεκρημνῶντο, Vii. 39 
κατέλαμπε (v.2.), iv. 141 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 





*xarevyvobev, ii. 279 
κατέσχεθον, ii, 126 
*xarémras, iv. 372 
*xarovdalw, iv. 112 
“xatTdvuoay, vii. 34 
Ἰκάτωρ, vii. 55 
kelv’, 111, 234 
*Keneoio, ii. 96, 105, 146, 184, 933 
τῷ, li. 294, 475 
κενταύρου, iv. 224 
*xepatorny, iv. 385 
κέρας (v.1.), 1. 8 
κέρτομον, iv. 338 
*Knvatov, iii. 219 
“κηρία, iv. 559 
κήρυκος, iv. 331 
Κηφισίδος, iii, 280 
Κηφισσόν, 111. 240 
ἧκιθαρισταί, xxv. 3 
κίκυς, Vv. 237 
*xkwnripa, xxii. 2 
*xisookdunv, XXvi. 1 
*xioods, vii. 40 
-ᾧ, XXvi. 9 
Κλάρον, ix. 5 
τος, 111. 40 . 
κλείουσ᾽, xxxii. 19 
*Knrevordlxn, ii. 109 
*xreYlppovos, iv. 418 
*xAHiOpov, iv. 146 
ἧκληροπαλεῖς, iv. 129 
*kX\yjow, Xxxi. 18 
*xorév, iv. 276 
*kNvooet, 111. 75 
*xduTountw, xx. 1 
*Kvidos, iii. 48 
κνώδαλον, iv. 188 
Κνωσόν, iii. 475 
-00, 111. 393 
*[Kolowo, 111. 62] 
“κόκκον, ii. 372, 412 
᾿κολωνῷ, ii. 272, 298 
“κόρην, ii. 439 
“Kopwvis, xvi, 2 
*xov, 11. 227 
*xouphiov, ii. 108 
Kéws, 111. 42 
κραίνων, iv. 427 
*xpavanmedos, iii. 72 
*l xpavéivov, iv. 460] 
*xpeuBartacrov (v.2.), 111. 162 
Κρῆτες, 393, 517 
-ῶν, 111. 463, 518, 525 
Κρήτη, iii. 30 
«θεν, ii. 128 
-ns, iii. 470 
*[Kpicalwy, 111, 446] 
Kpicn, ili. 269 
-nv, iii, 282, 488, 445 
-ns, ili, 431 
*xpoxni, ii. 178 
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κρόκον, li, 6, [426], 428 
-os, Xix. 25 
Kpovtdao, ii. 408 
-ew, li. 4145 xxxii. 2 
-n, XXiil. 4” 
-nv, ii. 21, 275 iv. 57 
-ns, iii. 808 ; iv. 395; xxxii. 14 
Κρονίων, i, 18 ; iv. 6, 575 ; xviii. 6 
-a, iv. 323, 367; v. 220 
-t, ii. 91, 316, [396], 468 ; iv. 312; 
xv. 33 xvii. 45 xxxiii. 5 
-os, iv. 214, 230 
Κρόνος, v. 22, 42 
του, li. 18, 82; 
*xporddwy, xiv. 3 
κροτέουσιν, iii, 234 
Kpovvods, 111. 425 
ἢ κτήνεσιν, xxx. 10 
*xriorotow (ἢ), 111. 299 
“κυανόπεπλον, 11. 319, 360, 442 
τῷ, li. 874 
κύδιμον, iv. 253, 298, 316, 404, 571 
-os, iv. 46, 84, 96, 130, 150 
Κυθέρειαν, x. 1 
-eiy, V. 287 
της, v. 6, 175; vi. 18 
κυκεῶ, ii, 210 
Κυλλήνης, iv. 2, 142, 228, 337 ; xviii. 2 
Κυλλήνιε, iv. 408 
-tov, Xviii. 1 
-tos, iv. 804, 318, 387 
-lov, xix. 31 
ἘΚύνθιον, iii. 17 
*KvvOou, 111. [26], 141 
Κύπριδος, v. 2 
ἘΚυπρογενῆ, x. 1 
Κύπροιο, v. 292 
τον, Vv. 58, 66; vii. 28 
-ov, Vi. 2; x. 5 
κῦρε, ii. 189; v. 174 
*xvoapévny, i. 4 
*KOL, ii. 18 
κῶμον, iv. 481 
*Kwpvxou, iii. 39 


iii. 339; xxix. 13 


*é\dfvuro, iv. 316 
πλάθρᾶ, ii. 240 
λαῖφος, 111. 406; iv. 152; xix. 23 
“Λακωνίδα, iii. 410 
*Naciatxeva, vii. 46 
-os, iv. 224 
λάων, iv. 360 
*Nelpia, ii. 427 
Λέκτον, iii, 217 
λελάκοντο, iv. 145 
ἤλεπτουργές, xxxi. 14 
Λέσβος, iii. 37 
*Aevkirrn, ii. 418 
*Aevxtrmovo, 111. 212 
τῷ, 11, 212 
Λήδη, xvii. 3 
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Anions, xxxiii. 2 


*Anddvry, iii. 220 


Λῆμνος, 111. 36 
*Anvots, iv. 104 
*AnoluBporoa, iv. 339 
Λητοῖ, iii. 14, 62, 66 
-os, 111, 136, 182, 545; iv. 176, 189 
248, 314, 321, 416, 500; xxvii. 21 
«ὦ, iii. 5, 12, 25, "45, 49, 83, 91, 101, 
125, 159, 178, 205 ; v. 93 ; xxvii, 19 
* Anroldn, iv. 261 
-nv, iv. 508 
-ns, iv. 253, 408, 513, 524 
-ov, iv. 158 
*\uvyvpodmor, xix. 19 
*vyumvolos, iii. 28 
*Xixvov, iv. 150 
του, iv. 290 
τῳ, iv. 21, 68, 254, 358 
Λιλαίηθεν, iii. 241 
λίνοισι, iv. 104 
λιπαρωτάτη, iii. 38 
λίσομαι (v.2.), xix. 48 
*\rouat, Xvi. 5 
λοβοῖσιν, vi. 8 
λοετρά, iv. 268 
*[Ador], iii. 120 
“λουτροῖς, ii, 50 
}roxdwy, iv. 241 
*éXéxevce, iv, 230 
*\vykés, xix. 24 
Λυκίην, iii. 179 
*hvpy, iv. 428 
λωτόν, iv. 107 


Μαῖα, iv. 3, 19, 183; xviii. 3 
-ns, iv. 89, 550 
Μαιάδα, iv. 57 
τος, iv. 1, 73, 235, 301, 408, 424, 430, 
489, 446, 498, 514, 521, 567, 574, 579; 
Xvili. 10; xxix. 7 
*udxatp(a), iii. 14 
Μάκαρος, iii. 37 
Μάλειαν, iii. 409 
*uavrelas, iv. 472 
τὴν, iv. 533, 547 
-ns, iv. 556 
μαρμαρυγαί, ili. 203 
*uaocxarn, iv. 242 
“μάτην, li. 808 
ἡμαψιλόγοισι, iv. 546 
ἘΜεγαμηδείδαο, iv. 100 (v.7.) 
μεδέοντα, iv. 2; xviii. 2 
τουσα, v. 293; x. 4 
*ueOvorepov, ii. 205 
pels, iv. 11 (υ.1.) 
μελεδῶνας, ili. 532 
-νων, iv. 447 
*uwedérnoa, iv, 557 
ἘΜέλητος, ix. 3 
Μελίτη, ii. 419 
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᾿Ἀμέμηλας, iv. 487 
 ἤμέριμναι, iv. 44 


-av, iv. 160 


: μερόπων, ii. 310 ; xxxi. 18 
— *Mepdrwy, iii. 42° 


“μέρος, ii, 899 ; iv. 53, [419, 601] 
*weravacerder, ii, 87 


_ *Merdveipa, ii. 206, 212, 234, 243 


-av, li, 253 
τῇ, ii. 161 
*weraplOu.os, XXvi. 6 
*uéracoa, iv. 125 
*[MyréBoors], ii. 420 
*undooxdsov, xix. 11 
μῆνες, iii. 349 
*Myvyv, xxxii. 1 
*utvutpov, iv. 264, 364 
Myoviny, iii. 179 
μής (v.2.), iv. 11 
μητίετα, i. 16; iii. 205; 
v. 202; xxviii. 4, 16 
μητιόεντι, xxiv. 5 
-Tos, 111. 344 
*unxandra, iv. 436 
*ulydnv, iv. 494 
Μίλητον, iii. 180 
τος, 111. 42 
Μίμας, iii. 89 
Ἐμιμεῖσθ᾽, iii. 168 
*Muwwiov, iii. 898 
*Mynpoctyyny, iv. 429 
μογοστόκος, iii. 97, 115 
Μοῦσα, iii. 518; iv. 1; v. 1; ix. 1; 
xiv. 2; xvii. 1 ; xix. 1; xx. 1; xxxi. 1 
«αι, 111. 189 ; xxxii. 1; xxxiii. 1 
-dwv, iv. 480; xxv. 1,2; xxxii. 20 
τῇσι, iv. 450 
-Ov, xxvii. 15 
Μυκάλης, ili, 41 
Μυκαλησσόν, iii. 224 
*uvpowwoedéas, iv. 81 


iv. 469, 506; 


*Ndéos, 111. 44 
τῳ, i, 2 
"νάρκισσον, ii. 8, 428 
*venparoy, iv. 443 
Ἐνεογνόν, ii. 141 
-ός, iv. 406 
*veoduys, iii. 231 
*yeddXouros, iv. 241 
νήδυμον, v. 171; xix. 16 
“Ἱνήκεστον, ii. 258] 
*ymrevés, v. 245 
ἘΝηρῆος, iii. 319 
"Νίκης, viii. 4 
νιν, v. 280 
yb usoy, xix. 5 
*yoowv, xvi. 1 
vubs (v.2.), v. 186 
ἘΝύση, i. 8 
*Nvons, xxvi. 5 
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*Nvovor, ii. 17 


*£ov0qo1, XXxili. 13 
ξῦσαι, ν. 224 


ὀαρίζει, xxiii, 3 
-ew, iv. 170 
*édpous, v. 249, xxiii. 3 
*6Bo.uddvpe, vill. 2 
᾿Ογχηστοῖο, iv. 190 
-dv, iv. 88 
«ὀνδ᾽, 111, 230; iv. 186 
+80" ἐκτός, iv. 846 
*6douroplnv, iv. 85 
otuos (v.1.), iv. 451 
[otov, xix. 14] 
ὀλίγοισι, iv. 259 
-ov, iv. 245° 
-os, iv. 456 
τῷ, iv. 240 
᾿Ολύμπια, 11. 185, 8125 iii. 112; iv. 445 
᾽᾿Ολυμπιάδεσσιν, iv. 450 
Ὄλυμπον, i. 15; 11. 92; iii. 109, 186, 
498, 512; iv. 325,505; xii. 4 ; xix, 27 
-0S, XXvili. 9 
του, viii. 3; xv. 7 
τῷ, iii. 98 
*$ubcmopos, ii. 85 
*6udrpogos, iii. 199; ix. 2 
[dveap, ii. 269] 
*éyno mor, iv. 80 
*évoratw, iv. 30 
*évoracréyv, v. 254 
Sov, 111. 156 
*émrndés, iv. 450 
*érwrnripa, iv. 15 
*épryats, ii, 205 
*8oya, ii. 278, 476 
*épylovas, iii. 389 
*éperxadxov, vi. 9 
*8pOp.os, iv. 143 
*8p0pos, iv. 98 
*épcoNorrevers, iv. 308 
᾿Ορτυγίῃ, iii. 16 
ὀρχηθμῷ (v.0.), 111. 149 
épxnorve (v.2.), 111. 149 
ὁσίη, iii. 237 
-ns, ii. 2113 iv. 180, 173, 470 
*8orpaxov, iv. 33 
’Orpeds, v. 111, 146 
*oddb1r00(a), iv. 137 
Οὐλύμποιο, ii. 831, 341, 449; 
iv. 322 
Οὐλυμπόνδε, 11. 484 
*Ovpavin, ii. 428 
“οὐρανίων, ii. 55 
-ὦνων, ii. 408 
*otpavddecxros, Xxxii. 3 
*Ovpavod, xxx. 17; xxxi. 3 
*odpelnv, iv. 244 
*8y0ov, iii. 17 


iii. 216 ; 
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traits’ ἀφνειόν, iv. 473 
παιήονες, lit. 578 
*raNloxiov, iv. 6 
-lw, xviii. 6 
Παλλάδ᾽, xi. 1; xxviii. 1 
-ds, ii, 424; xxviii. 16 
*TId\Xavros, iv. 100 
“Trampjnrerpav, XXX. 1 
*Tldv’, xix. 5 
-a, xix. 47 
*aravagurror, ii. 452 
*Tlavdelny, xxxii. 15 
*mravdNBiov, vii. 54 
*ravrodatois, ii. 403 
*ardvroO(t), 111. 402 
*rapatBora, iv. 56 
*rapackwmrrovo’, ii, 208 
παρδάλιες (v.0.), v. 71 
παρειαί, XXxi, 11 
-άων, v. 174 
*rapéorixes, iii. 217 
*Tlapbeviw φρέατι, ii. 99 
Παρνησοῖο, ili. 269, 396 ; iv. 555 
-όν, ili, 282, 521 
*TIdpov, ii. 491 
τος, iil, 44 
Πάφον, v. 59 
*redlovde, iv. 88 
*qrédovde, ii. 253 
πέδῳ, ii. 455 
πειρήνας, iv. 48 
*reddav, vii. 44 
*TleXordvynoor, iii. 250, 290, 419, 480, 
432 
*TlerdpnOos, iii. 32 
mep Ξεπερί, iv. 152 
ἸἹπερῆν, iv. 133 
*qrepladda, xix. 46 
*repifapevas, iv. 495 
*trepixdtarns (v.2. -ov), iv. 181 
*mrepiriyunecoa, iii. 65 
περιτροπέων, iv. 542 
*repuppadés, iv. 464 
Περραιβούς, iii, 218 
*Tlepoatou, ii, 24 
Περσεφόνεια, ii. 370, 493 
-av, li, 337, 348 ; xiii. 2 
-ely, li. 859 
*.pdvy, ii. 860, 387, 405 
-nv, li. 56 
Πηλίου, iii. 33 
Πηνειόν, xxi. 8 
πῖαρ, iil. 60 ; v. 30 
Πιερίηθεν, iv. 85 
"ἣν, iii. 216 
-ns, iv. 70, 191 
[πίλνασαι, ii. 115] 
*rorépn, iii. 48 
tigea, ν. 99 
-n, Xix, 2 
*rdavodlas, iv. 75 
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HYMNS 


*rrarauau, iv. 128 
*adHkrpov, ili, 185 
-w, iv. 58, 419, 501 
πλήξατο, ii, 245 
Ἐπλούσιον, iv. 171 
“Πλοῦτον, ii. 489 
*Tourd, ii, 422 
*mrodioobe, Vili. 2 
πολυδαίδαλον, 111. 845 
Ἐπολυδέγμων, ii. 17, 31, 404, 480 
*arohvdéxry, ii. 9 
Πολυδεύκε᾽, xvii. 1 
-Kéd, XXXiii. 3 
*rrodvedxeETOS, 11. 165 
*mronutxOuvov, iii. 417 
*roNUKporov, Xix. 37 
Πολυξείνου, ii. 154 
-, li. 477 
*Trodvowwhoes, iv. 91] 
*ronXutrelpova, 11. 296 
Ἐπολυπήμονος, ii. 280; iv. 37 
πολυπίδακα, v. 68; xix. 30 
του, Vv. 54 
*qrodurérvia, 11. 211 
*qronbrupyov, 111. 242 
*rodvonudvrwp, ii. 31, 84, 376 
*qrodtupvov, XXvi. 7 
*qroduxpéviot, iv. 125 
πολυώνυμος, ii. 18, 82 ; iii. 82 
*arévriov, xxii. 3 
*rropdddues (v.1.), ν. 71 
*aoprirpopov (v./.), 111. 21 
Ποσείδαον, xxii. 6 
-dwy, v. 243 vii. 20 
-dwva, Xxil. 1 
Ποσιδήϊον, iii. 230 
mor (2), iv. 885 
ποτῇσι (v.0.), iv. 544 
mort, ili, 459 (v./.) ; iv. 503; v. 280 
*arpéuvov, iv. 238 
*arpéoBeipa, v. 32 
*apeoBnida, xxix. 3 
*TrpésBu, iv. 481] 
*rperBlornv, XXx. 2 
*émrphiver, iv. 417 
*mrpn, vili. 10 
προγενεστάτη, ii. 110 
προγνωμέναι, ii, 257 
προθαλής, ii. 241 
προθύραια, iv. 384 
προκάδων, v. 71 
πρόπολος, li. 440 
“a porépwa(e), xxxii. 10 
προφύλαχθε, iii. 538 
προχυτῇσιν, iii, 383 
πρυτανευσέμεν, 111. 68 
πτᾶσα, ti. 898 
πτόλεμοι, Xi. 3 
πτόλις, V. 20 
*Tlv@ov, iii. 373 
Πυθοῖ, iii. 890 ; xxiv. 2 


᾿ς 


ἧς ἘΞ ἢ ἧς * 


ἊἝἙ 
* 
κυ 
κυ 





_ Πυθώ, iii. 188, 372, 517 
“I[v0ava, iv. 178 
*“ruxiwwdppova, iv. 538 
*mrudnddxov, iv. 15 
[Πυλοιγενέας, iii. 398, 424] 
Πύλον, iii. 398, 424, 470 ; 
398 
-ovd’, iv. 342 (v2, ) 
*mrupavryea, viii. 6 
*ruphia, iv. 111 


*[Pdpiov, ii, 450] 
Ῥέη, li. 459 
Ῥείη, iii. 93; v. 43 ; xin: 1 
τὴν, 11. “442 
-ns, ii. 60, 75 
“petOporowy, : xix. 9 
Ῥήναια, 111. 46 
*buxvds, iii. 317 
ῥιπτάζεσκεν, iv. 279 
“[pupey, i iv. 79] 
᾿ ῥόδα, ii. 6 
᾿ *hod€as, ii. 427 
 *TPédea, ii, 419] 
*Poddrn, ii. 422 
*5006rnxuv, XXxXi. 6 





Σαλαμῖνος, x. 4 (v./.) 
Σάμη, iii. 429 
Σάμος, 111. 34 
σάνδαλα, iv. 79, 88, 189 
σάον, xiii. 3 
*[oarlvas, v. 13] 
*gadXa, iv. 28 
*caés, iv. 208 
*capéws, 11. 149 
ἘΣειληνοί, v. 262 
Σελήνη, iv. 99 ; xxxii. 8, 17 
την, XXxi. 6 
-ns, iv. 141 
*gé\uaros, vii. 47 
Σεμέλη, vii. 57 
-n, i. 21 
τὴν, i. 4 
-ns, vii. 1, 58; xxvi. 2 
*oeuvd, il. 478 
«αἰ, iv. 552 
-h, Xxx. 16 
«ἦν, ii. 13 xiii. 1 
-ἧς, XXVill. 5 + 
[oxalpovor, xxx. 15] 
*oxadpol, vii. 42 
*oxdmres, iv. 90 
ἔσκαπτον, iv. 207 
*oxevdfovra, iv. 285 
Σκῦρος, iii, 35 
*Zpdpyns, i ix. 4 
*omdpyay’, iv. 237 
-a, iv. 268 
, -ov, iv. 151, 306, 388 
᾿ *orapyaviara, iv. 301 





iv. 216, 355, 
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σπάρξαν, iii, 121 
σπινθαρίδες, 111. 442 
σπουδαῖον, iv. 382 
στερεῶς, 11. 835 v. 25 
στίβον, iv. 352 
τος, iv. 353 

Στυγός, ii. 259 : 111, 85 ; iv. 519 
Στύξ, ii, 428 
σύμβολον, iv. 80, 527 
συμφώνους (v.2.), iv. 51 
[συνάξουσ᾽, ii. 267] 
*cuwvapuryé, viil. 4 
Ἐσύνδυο, v. 74 
*Touvéceve, iv. 94] 
*“cuvnbelnoww, iv. 485 
Ἐσχήσησθα, li. 866 
σωτῆρα, Xxii. 5 
-aS, XXXiil. 6 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


*Talvapov, iii, 412 

*[rdpev, i. 11] 

*ravbagpupor, 11. 2 
τῳ, 11. 

*rapBanréov, iv. 165 
Τάρταρον, iii. 336 ; iv. 256, 374 
Tairyérov, xvii. 8; xxxiii. 4 
τέλειον, iv. 526 

*réXeov, iv. 129 

*Nehgoto’, iii. 247 (v.2.), 379 

-oa, 256 (v.2.) 
τῇ, 11. 276 (v.7.) 
-ns, ili, 244 (υ.1,}, 877, 387 

Ἐππελφουσίῳ, 111. 386 

*repatwrov, xix. 86 

*repelvyn, ii. 209 

*répOpov, iv. 322 (v.2.) 
τετορήσας, iv. 119 

“τετράδι, iv. 19 

*Teuunoooy, iii. 224 
τέων, ii. 188 

*rmravyéa, XxXxii. 8 

-és, xxxi, 13 
τηλυγέτοιο, li, 283 
-ov, ii. 164 

*rnpjoaipt, ii. 142 
τηὕσιον, 111. 540 

*riOnvoluny, ii. 142 
Τιθωνόν, v. 218 

*riudoxos, ii. 268; v. 31 

ἀπ χῆνες, 111. 335 
τιτύσκεαι, iv. 163 

*rrnuoovvas, 111. 191 
τραφερήν, ii. 48 

*rptBos, iv. 448 

*rpernplow, i. 11 

ὙΓΤριοπέῳ, 111. 211] 

*Molomos, 111. 218 

*rpurérndov, iv. 530 

*T purrodéwov, ii. 153 

τῳ, ii. 474 

*rpicods, V. 7 
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*Tproyev}, Xxviii, 4 

Τροίης, v. 66 (v.2.) 
*Tpopidvios, i 111, 296 

᾿τρύγην, iii. 55 

*rpvynpopos, iii. 529 

Tpda, v 

Tpwds, v. 114 

Τρώεσσιν, v. 103, 196 
Τυνδαρίδαι, xvii. 5; xxxiii. 18 
Τυνδαρίδας, xvii. 2; xxxiii. 2 
"τυπάνων, xiv. ὃ 

"τύραννε, viii. 5 

*Tuponvol, vii. 8 

*Tupdova, iii. 806, 352 
Τυφωεύς, iii. 367 
*Téxn, ii. 420 

*riynv, xi. 5 


ὑάκινθον, ii. 7, 426 
-os, Xix. 25 
ὑγρήν, ii. 48 
ὕλῃς, 11. 886 (ἢ) 
ὑλοτόμοιο, ii. 229 
*tuver, iv. 1; ix. 1; xiv. 2 
-εῖν, ΧΧΧΙ. 1 
-εῦσιν, iii. 190; xix. 27 ; xxvii. 19 
-€wy, 111. 178 
-how, iii. 19, 207 
-jowow, ili, 158 
ὕμνον, 111. 161; v. 293; 
τος (v.1.), iv. 451 
Ὑπερβορέους, vii. 29 
Ὑπεριονίδης, ii. 74 
Ὑπερίονος, 11. 26; xxviii. 18 
εἴων, ili. 869 ; xxxi. 4 
ὑπερμενέτα, Viii. ΤΠ 
ὑποβρυχίας, iv. 116 
ὑποβρυχίην, xxxiii. 12 
“ὑποτάμνον (ἢ), 11, 228 
πὐψιμέλαθρον, iv. 108, 184, 399 


ix. 9; xviii. 11 


* 
* 
* 
* 


φαέθοντα, xxxi. 2 
*[pawvoNls, ii. 51] 
*Daw, ii. 418 
*phéyyos, ii. 278 
Pepds, iii. 427 
*pépacm, viii. 2 
*pépBer, xxx. 2 
-εται, XXX. 4 
*[pepecavOéow, xxx. 14] 
φερέσβιον, ii, 451, 452, 469 
-os, 111, 341; xxx. 9 
φέροντα, abs. (v.1.) iv. 159 
[φή, iv. 241] 
*onnijra, iv. 446 
«ταί, iv. 67 
*pnrnrevoew, iv. 159 
*ondnréwv, iv. 175, 292 
-ήν, iv. 214 
*diddxporoy, xix. 2 
*pidoxvdéa (v.1.), iv. 481 
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φιλοκυδέος, iv. 875 
*diroAHios, iv. 885 
φιλομειδέα (v.1.), iv. 481 
φιλομμειδής, V. 17, 49, 56, 65, 155 
Ἐφιλοστεφάνου, ii. 102 
Φλεγύου, xvi. 3 
-vwv, tii, 278 
φόβος (v.0.), vii. 37 
PoiBe, iii. 20, 120, 127, 146, 257; iv. 
330; xxi, 1 
τον, 111, 48 
τος, 111, 180, 184, 201, 254, 285, 294, 
362, 375, 888, 399 ; iv. 298, 365, 420, 
496 
του, ili. 52, 87, 395, 447; iv. 102, 
425 ; xxvii. 14 
Φοινίκης, 1,9 
φοίνικι, iii, 117 
τος, 111. 18 
φοινόν, ili. 862 
*poriferke, Xxvi. 8 
Φόρβαντι, 111. 211 
φόωσδε, iii, 119 
Σφραδμοσύνῃς, iii. 99 
*ppagéckero, iii. 846 
φρέατι, 11. 99 
Φρύγας, ν. 187 
-ins, ν. 112 
φύζαν (2), iv. 114 
[φῦσαν, iv. 114] 
*Pwoxaia, ili. 35 
*pwphv, iv. 385 
-ῆἧῆς, [iv. 186] 


*yandouo’, XXvii, 12 
ἐχάλασσε, 111. 6 
Χαλκίδα, ili. 425 
*yapmaryevéwy, ii. 852; v. 108 
*xapid@ra, xviii. 12 
Χάριτες, iii, 194; v. 61 
των, V. 95; xxvil. 15 
*[xapudppwv, iv. 127] 
*[xeloerat, ν. 252] 
*xénduv, iv. 24, 25, 158, 242 
-us, iv. 33 
χελώνης, iv. 42, 48 
χέρσονδε, iii. 28 
*y0és, iv. 273 
Χίμαιρα, iii. 368 
Χίος, 111, 38 : 
τῷ, 111. 172 
Ἐχλεύῃσιν, ii, 202 
*yoponbect, xix. 3 
*yopolrume, iv. 31 
*xpnopootyy (v.0.), li. 476 
χρηστήριον, 111. 81, 214, 248, 259, 288 
*ypteck’, ii. 237 
χρυσάορα, iii, 123 
του, lili, 895 ; xxvii. 3 
*ypuceorHAné, Vili. 1 
Xpvonts, ii. 421 
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χρυσηλάκατον, v. 16; xxvii. 1 "δῆς, ii. 494; xxx. 18; xxxii. 2 
-ov, V. 118 *Be(e), ii. 18 
᾿χρυσόζυγον, xxxi. 15 Ὦκαλέην, 111. 242 
χρυσόθρονον, iv. 826 ; xii. 1 Ὠκεανοῖο, iv. 185; v. 227; xxxii. 7 
~08, Ve 218 -dvde, iv. 6; xxxi. 16 
του, 111, 305 -o0, ii. 5 
τῷ, V. 226 *P’OQxupdn, li. 420] 
*xpuoomNdkaos, iii, 205 *odévy, iv. 388 
χρυσόπτερον, ii, 814 *[@ubpyate, iv. 861] 
χρυσόρραπι, iv. 539; xxix. 8 Ὧραι, iii. 194 ; vi. 5, 12 
-w, ii. 335 | ὥρας, xxvi. 12 
~s, v. 117, Aik xxix. 13 τέων, ii, 399 
αἰ χρυσοστέφανον, vi. -now, ii, 265 ; v. 102 
*wpngope, ii. 54, 492 
*Papabwiéa, iv. 75, 347, 350 -os, ii, 192 
*pagpaporpixa, xix. 32 ὠρίζεσκον, iv. 58 
“pogo, i iv. 285 











Il—ENGLISH 


Abuse, in festivals, ii, 195 
Aeneas, descendants of, v. 196 
Analytic conjugation, iii. 335 
Aorist subjunctive =future, iii, 1 
Aphrodite, at Paphos, v. 59 

and Charites, v. 561 

and Horae, vi. 5 
Apollo, birth of, iii. 16 

and Muses, iii. 189 

herds of, iii. 412, iv. 71 

cult of, with Hermes, iv. 508 
Ares, planet, viii. 6 
Artemis, in cities, v. 20 
Assonance, iii. 351 
Asyndeton, iv. 151 
Athena, and Ares, xi. 2 

birth of, iii. 309, xxviii. 7, 9 


Baubo, ii. 195, 491 
Birth-trees, iii. 117 

Blind poet, iii. 172 

Blood at Eleusis, ii. 207, 265 
Boeotian dialect, iv. 255 


Caesura, trochaic, ii. 17 
Cave, of Hecate, ii. 25 
of Apollo, iii. 16 
of Hermes, iv. 146 
Centaur, iv. 224 
Charites, 111, 194 
Children, passed through fire, ii, 239 
in Hades, iv. 259 
Corn-spirit, ii. 101 
Coronis, iii. 209 
Crasis, ii. 13 
Crete, cult of Apollo, iii. 398, 495 
and Athene, iii. 30 
and Demeter, ii. 123 
Crocus, ii. 428 
Curiosity, breaks taboo, ii. 244 
Cyllene, temple and cave, iv. 146 
Cynaethus, ili. 172 


Dative, local, ii. 99, 308, v. 76, 173 
Delos, and Ortygia, 111, 16 
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Delos, floating, iii. 73 
oracle, iii. 81 
inventories, iii, 104 
palm, iii. 117 
chorus, iii. 157 

Delphi, temple, iii. 294, 296 
laurel, 111, 396 
tripods, iii. 443 
altar, 111. 496 

Demeter, and seasons, ii. 54 
corn-goddess, ii. 101 
mourning, ii. 182 
healing, ii. 231 

Demophon, ii. 231, 234 

Dioclus, ii. 153 


Dionysus, Zagreus, i. 11; youthful, vii. — 


3; transformation of, vii. 44 


Divination, at Onchestus, iii. 231; rod 


of, iv. 529 
Dolichus, ii. 153 
Dragon, slaying of, iii. 300 


Dual, for plural, iii. 456, 487, vi. 12 


Earth, invocation of, iii. 353 

Eilithyia, at Delos, iii, 102 
fast at, ii. 47, 200 

Eleusis, wells at, ii. 99, 272 
raillery, ii. 195 
sham fight, ii. 265 
temple, ii. 270 
secrecy, ii. 478 

Epithets, Apollo, 111, 120, 123, 272 
Artemis, v. 16, xxvii. 1, 11 
Athena, xi. 1 


Demeter, ii. 4, 54, 211, 302, 319, 337 


Dionysus, i. 2, 4, 17, xxvi. 1 

Hades, ii. 18 

Hermes, iv. 14, 15, 127 

Pan, xix. 2, 4, 5, 6 

Persephone, ii. 337, 365 
Eumolpus, ii. 153 


Fasting, at Eleusis, ii. 47, 200 


Feminine terminations, iii. 32, iv. 447, 


v. 1383 
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Fire, carried over fields, ii. 48 
purifies children, ii. 239 
perpetual, xxiv. 3 

Firesticks, iv. 111 

Flowers, and Persephone, ii. 6, 7, 8 

Flute, invention of, iv. 512 

Food, of dead, ii. 372, 373 


Ganymede, v. 208 
Goddess, union with, v. 188 
Gods, disguised, 11, 159 


Hecate, moon-goddess, ii. 25, 52, 440 
and Demeter, ii. 440 
Helios, flocks of, iii. 411 
Hephaestus, lameness of, iii. 317 
Hera and Hephaestus, iii. 317 
Hermes, birthday of, iv. 19 
staff of, iv. 529 
Hestia, libation to, xxix. 5 
Hiatus, ii. 54, iii. 54 
Horae, vi. 5, 12 
Hyacinth, ii. 7 


Iambe, ii. 195 


Infinitive, for imperative, ii. 494, iv. 
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Initiation, 11. 480 
Ionians, at Delos, iii. 146, 147 
Iris, at Delos, iii. 102 
Ischys, iii. 209 


Jealousy of Gods, v. 188 

Jesting, at Eleusis, ii. 195 
at banquets, iv. 55, 56 

Joy, of nature, iii, 118 


Killing, of tortoise, iv. 42 
of oxen, iv. 119, 132 


League, Amphictyonic, iii. 542 
Leto, wandering, iii. 30 
Libation, to Hermes, iv. 14 
to Hestia, xxix. 5 
Light, miraculous, ii. 189 
Lyre, invention of, iv. 47 
seven-stringed, iv. 51 


Marriage, sacred, ii. 2 
Mystae, happiness of, ii. 480 


Narcissus, ii. 8, 12, 428 
Nymphs, classes of, v. 258 
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Nymphs, longevity, v. 260 
in trees, v. 264 


Ocean nymphs, ii. 417, 424 

Olen, hymn of, iii. 102 

Olive, at Delos, iii. 117 
Onchestus, custom at, 111, 231 
Optative, concessive, iii. 253, 272 
Oracles, deceptive, iv. 541 
Orphicism, at Eleusis, ii. 480 
Oxen, sanctity of, iv. 436 


Paean, iii. 272, 500, 518 
Pallas (masc.), iv. 100 
Palm, at Delos, 111. 117 
Pamphos, hymn of, ii. 101 
Pan, and Hermes, xix. 1 
goat-footed, xix. 2 
hunter, xix. 15 
dancing, xix. 22 
wood-spirit, xix. 34 
and Dionysus, xix. 46 
Paros, cult of Demeter, ii. 491 
Participles, repetition of, iii. 71 
Phorbas, iii. 211 
Plutus, ii. 489 
Polyxeinus, ii. 153 
Pomegranate, ii. 372 
Poseidon, at Onchestus, iii. 231 


Rharian plain, ii. 450 


Sacred road, iii. 214 

Sacrifice, to Hermes, iv. 132 

Scent, miraculous, ii. 277, iv. 231 

Selena, winged, xxxii. 1 

Sneezing, omen, iv. 295 

Spondaic, verses, ii. 204, iii. 31 
fourth foot, ii. 269 

Stalactites, in caves, iv. 124 

Sun, flocks of, iii. 412 
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Synizesis, i. 1, ii. 187, 269, 325, 344, 


399, 406, iv. 113, 457 
Sword, of Apollo, iii. 395 
of Demeter, ii. 4 


Teething, ii. 228 
Thebes, iii. 226 
Thriae, iv. 552 

Titan goddesses, iii. 93 
Tithonus, v. 218, 225 
Torches, ii. 48 
Tortoise, iv. 37 
Triptolemus, 11, 153 





Wells, at Eleusis, ii, 99, 272 ah, 
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